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ld Ideas that Still Work 


NEWS HIGHLIGHTS Source 


Ada Adams lecture held at Ewart College 
3illy Graham receives star in Hollywood PNS 
“CC releases position paper on 
Middle East 

Shurch of Scotland launches appeal 
to redevelop John Knox’s House 
New Acting Director for PWS&D 
(Dr. Richard Allen) 

*resbyterian church celebrates 
restoration of historic spire 

(St. Paul’s, Hamilton, Ont.) 
*resbyterian church heard by governmentNorth Bay Nugget 
inquiry (Calvin, North Bay, Ont.) 

Religion census Anglican Journal 
Jnited Church committee issues text on EPS 

Bible authority, interpretation 

Veek of Prayer for Christian Unity 


R.D. Kernohan 


Anglican builds Presbyterian chapel EPS 
in Ghana 
Anniversary of first government-paid 
institutional chaplains observed 
vanadian Christian Festival III 
Iungarian congregation holds prayer 
service for victims in Transylvania 
Yo "demotion" for Kirk elders (Church of Scotland) 
JYumber of women elders in Kirk on rise R.D. Kernohan 
ral Roberts’s hospital closing The Christian Centry 
*leas from GDR churches 
*resbyterian pastor jailed for EPS 
entering North Korea 
VCC closes out aid to SWAPO guerrillas Calvinist Contact 


‘ive nominated for next Moderator 

New Zealand Presbyterians mark 150 

years 

?roposed ecumenical news network EPS 
shesapresbyterian 

WVARC sends letter to imprisoned Korean EPS 
pastor 


ICC issues statement on release of 

Mandela 

Thristian radio studio set up in USSR EPS 

3allup survey suggests church-building National and 


International Religious Report 
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NEWS (cont’d) Source 


SATT-Fly changes name 
Jerry Hames to edit Episcopal Life 
Knox Convocation 
Moderator among church leaders to 
| visit Middle East 
1990 Templeton Prize winners announced 
Number of short-term missionaries 
increases 
Presbyterian church target of arsonist 
Presbyterian College Convocation, The 
Robert Little named director of 
Renewal Fellowship 
3rian Fraser appointed Associate 
Professor 
Camping conference 
SGIT celebrates 75th anniversary 
vhina: Good news from Guangdong 
church Press fears postal policy 
swart College to be post-graduate 
institution 
lames McCord dead at 70 The Christian Century 
fohn Allan elected “Moderator Designate" 
‘ohn Knox House 500 years old 


Assembly reports needn’t be dull! Valerie M. Dunn 
Yanadian Christian Festival III 

.etters to God end up in Jerusalem EPS 

AcLean visits Indian church leaders 

*opulation to increase by 93 million Mennonite Reporter 
-reparing for Armageddon The Christian Century 
*resbyterian College bestows honorary 

degrees, The 

teligious Communication Congress 1990 

itudy reveals predicaments for 

Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) 

\[wo pastors in East German Government EPS 

\Vinner of DeCourcy H. Rayner Prize 


3CL honours two workers 

fear of Kirk’s ‘hijack by the Left’ The Scotsman 
More pastors in DDR government EPS 
‘Number of refugees increasing; 

| protection decreasing 

slo Accord offers hope for peace 

in Guatemala 

*astor who sheltered Honecker EPS 
receives letters, threats 

*resbyterians in Winnipeg fighting 

- pornography 

JS. Quakers protest "Popeye the EPS 
Quaker Man" 
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YEWS (cont’d) Source 


J.S. report claims churchgoing good EPS 
for society 

VCC reiterates opposition to 

anti-Semitism 


\verage Number of Students per Teacher Childview 
§ible tops reading survey Reuter 
siodegradable confetti 
‘Thurch refugee programme in jeopardy 
tursillo weekends held in Atlantic Synod 
‘und-raiser helps Hungarian church 
meet deficit 
rish General Assembly 
esus top choice 
\rder of Diaconal Ministries 
Biennial Council held 
’resbyterian Church (U.S.A.) Assembly The Presbyterian Outlook 
‘cottish General Assembly R.D. Kernohan 
‘oviets study impact of Ten National & International 
Commandments Rel. Report 


Robert Cobain 
Anglican Journal 


\llan Boesak resigns: WARC 

chooses new president 

Japtisms, church weddings and EPS 
funerals increase in U.S.S.R. 
Thina does not include Taiwan 
says Presbyterian Church 

twart College programme to take place 
within Knox College 

jlollo Kelly retires from BWM 
Moderate chosen as new head of 
Anglicans 

Yew freedoms for Hungarian churches HCP: REC NE 
Jew Zealand General Assembly EPS: Crosslink 
‘okes injured in car accident EPS 

Jnited Church affirms position on 

homosexuality 


Taiwan Church News/EPS 


Washington Post; NEC NE 


ames S. Stewart dies at 93 

carl Menninger dead 

'resbyterian congregation determined 

to continue 

'WS&D supports refugees in Middle East 
JSSR allows religious instruction EPS 

Vatergate conspirator called to Presbyterian Survey 
Presbyterian church 


Life and Work 
The Christian Century 


Yalgary church helps Czechoslovakian 
congregation 

Thristians take office in Russia 
*hurch dedicates housing complex 
Yongress ’°91 announced 

Jialing for the Lord 


Christianity Today 


The American Baptist 
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TEWS (cont'd) 


dr. E.H. Bean retires as Atlantic 

Synod Clerk 

‘ire destroys Presbyterian College chapel 
ack McIntosh continues fight with 
Japanese government 

Tew Romanian government shows bias 
‘rayer for unity week set for January 
‘resbyterian College student chosen 

for Urban Ministry Award 

tetreat centre dedicated at Camp Iona 
_ynod elects first francophone moderator 


IBITUARIES - PCC MINISTERS 


Jouglas, Rev. Dr. George Lees 
‘lazier, Rev. Dr. Kenneth MacLean 
louston, Rev. Adam 

owry, Rev. Dr. Harold George 
fills, Rev. Dr. John Van Pelt 
.umball, Rev. Walter E. Paul 

ass, Rev. Dr. Frederick William 
liseman, Rev. John (Jack) 


-ERSPECTIVE 


nd into the Nineties 

urden of Being Presbyterian, The 
‘hristmas Collectibles 

ard Choices in Religious Education 
lew Face for the Liberals 

‘lew Revolution, The 

‘eporting Religion 

\ight to Die, The 

‘ummer Reflections 

‘esting Our Platitudes 

‘read Softly Please! 


|OETRY 


iy the Well 

‘ontrasts 

‘rocus, The 

tliding Place, The 
Would Give a Gift 
|.ittle Buddhas 

ine Cold Night 

\oad to Sherbrooke, The 
‘o Joseph, A Just Man 
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Annual Financial Report - 1989 
3ridlewood Church: 

600 Refugees Later 

sringing it all back home 
(Project North - BWM) 


Yoing Mission (Uxbridge) 
sraduates, 1990 

Jeroes and Heroines of the Story 
(Mission themes 1990-91) 

f I Can Be of Help... 

(Evangel Hall) 


on Seniors and Shut-ins) 


AVING FAITH - Chapter Eight 
AVING FAITH - Chapter Nine 
AVING FAITH - Chapter Ten 
fagnificent Example in Christian 


Missionary to Canadians 


16th Assembly Embraces Change 
ver 25 Years of TV ministry 
(St. Andrew’s, Kitchener) 

‘CC Didn’t Double in the Eighties 
_But Some Congregatons Did 
'resbyterian Record Survey 
resbyterianism and the Office of 
Superintendent 

.enewal--the Greatest Need of the 
Church (Renewal Fellowship) 
ome thoughts on. Church unity 
‘wo Growing Churches 
/ASP.Church Undergoes a 
Metamorphosis 

‘hat to Watch for at This Year’s 
General Assembly 


'RESBYTERIAN PROFILE 


Manitoba: an Historic Site! 

yne Day at a Time, for 99 Years 
(Margaret MacVicar) 
‘emarkable Woman!, A 

(Rev. Peggy Reid) 

\uth Walker lives on Hope Street 


‘hurch: God’s House or a Court House 


n Praise of Ageing (BM-Committee 


Liberality, A (Norman M. Paterson) 


Yld Stone Church, The (Beaverton, Ont.) 


‘nox Presbyterian Church, Neepawa, 
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John Congram 


Dwight Nelson 
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Michael Caveney 
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Patricia Kendall Shaver 


Sheldon MacKenzie 
Karen Timbers 
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Diane J. Strickland 
Arthur W. Currie 
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Ivor Williams 


Allan L. Farris 
John Congram 
Douglas Lowry 
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Dennis Oliver 
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YRESBYTERIAN PROFILE (cont'd) Author Issue Page 


“hey Take Their Faith Wherever Ivor Williams October 2 
they travel (Harold and Ruth Smith) 


"UNGENT AND PERTINENT Author Issue Page 
ringing it all back home Dwight Nelson January 12 
(Project North - BWM) 

jut What is the Question? Alistair I. Miller July-August 8 
‘ruitless, Toothless and Rootless Kenneth G. McMillan September 6 
lope for Revolution Dennis M. Oliver June 15 
low to Get Along with Your Organist Alan H. Cowle April 10 
ustice and Nation Building Geoffrey Johnston October 6 
)ka, Gibeon and Us Peter Bush November 12 
ome "Blasts on the Trumpet" Hans Kouwenberg March 6 
ummertime Alex MacDonald May 12 
‘ruth Worth Dying For Elizabeth Achtemeier February 10 
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‘EVOLVING COLUMN Author Issue Page 


‘lew from the Hard Pew Gordon Hodgson 

d Guess They Take in about $4 Billion February 8 
eace Dividends with Raisins... October 10 
abbatical Snake Oil June 12 


‘jew from the Ivory Tower Joseph C. McLelland 

geing and Youthening April 12 
fuckin’ O’ Noah’s Ark, The May 10 
.ites of Passage July-August 10 
hree Solitudes November 8 
0 See Ourselves January 10 
'alls--Jericho and Berlin, Belfast September 8 
and Quebec 


UGGESTION BOX Author [rene Page 


lay Away, A Ted Creen February 27 
arth Day and the Tower of Babel Ted Creen November 39 
nvironment Day Service Dennis Oliver January 14 
nvironmental Concerns Committee W. Matthew Vyse July-August 22 
ink Mail Need Not be Junk Ian Fraser September 10 
hat are You Doing for School Break? Aileen Wallace June oa 
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‘OU WERE ASKING? 


\bstaining from a Vote 

.re Ministers "Members"? 
‘alling an Assistant Minister 
‘ommercial Christmas, The 
Iders and Communion 
‘aining Entrance to Heaven 
‘ape Juice or Wine 

low the Church Speaks 

‘m a Church Member, But Was 
Never Baptized 

fember of Two Churches 

fot an Altar 

in Leave of Absence 

‘rayers at 50 Wynford 
rivileged Information 

Tho Chairs the Meeting? 
Jomen Elders Married to 
‘Non-Christians 
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Alex Noel Watson 
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600 REFUGEES LATER 
See page 16 


A Framework for Considering 
Living Faith — Chapter 5: 


A 


The Bible: 
a Conversation 


Like No Other 


by Arthur Van Seters 


4.5.1. The Bible has been given to us 
by the inspiration of God 
to be the rule 
Of faith and life .... 


W. believe that the Bible is a living Word for the 


Church — for our Presbyterian Church. Yes, this ancient 
book can and should be read, analysed, discussed and pon- 
dered. But first (and also last) it is God’s Word; it is God 
speaking. To engage it seriously is to be engaged by it, is to 
be drawn into the most fascinating conversation ever — a 
conversation like no other. 

Before we can properly discuss the specifics of our con- 
fessing the Bible as part of our “‘living faith,’” should we 
not reflect on what is really going on when we read it re- 
sponsibly? One way of reflecting is to think of the Bible in 
its most original form, as sound. Before much of it was 
written, it was oral. Through the many voices, we hear one 
voice, God’s voice. 

Imagine, then, that reading or listening to the Bible is 
conversation with none other than God! He does most of the 
talking, of course. After all, as God, He has the most to say. 
But we get to ask our questions and make our comments be- 
cause real engagement calls for that. So Abraham may raise 
our questions when he bargains with God in Genesis 18, or 
David echoes our response of wonder in his many Psalms. 
But mostly we listen with an intensity and respect exceeding 
all other conversations. 

Gradually, the God we may have thought we knew be- 
comes more complex, unpredictable, strange even. As 
Isaiah 55 puts it, God’s thoughts are not ours and our ways 
are not God’s. The patterns are different. We cannot just as- 
sume from our experience that we understand our Maker. 
It’s just the reverse, we assume that God is beyond our com- 
prehension and can’t be contained within our ways of rea- 
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soning and figuring (see Living Faith 2.1.4). This calls fo 
attentive listening as well as openness. We must let God b 
God, mystery and all. 

This is conversation with the ultimate Stranger, True 
God has also revealed himself and drawn close to us. Jesu 
expresses that closeness and he invites us into the conversé 
tion and makes it intensely personal. But he too was ver 
controversial as the Gospels repeatedly demonstrate. Whi 
happens in this conversation with a Stranger is that ne\ 
worlds are opened up. The Stranger has travelled with hi 
people (and beyond them) from the very beginning. So th: 
range of the conversation is vast and its style captivating 

It’s like a long, long story. It starts at the very beginnin) 
— creation itself — and moves toward a climactic reer 
ation. Listening, our stories receive a new beginning and | 
new ending, and therefore a deeper meaning. Life is fi 
more vital as a result. Even the extensive non-narrativ, 
parts (poems, letters, proverbs, etc.) of Scripture are linke 
to the story. Listening to them with a cocked ear they imp! 


the story, though they also communicate beyond the limits 
of story. Every now and again a part of God’s journey with 


his people is summarized (as in Deuteronomy 26, Psalms 
105 and 106, Acts 7 or Hebrews 11). This gives us the 
thread and the poignancy of God’s interaction with us. 

_ So, as we read and listen we enter into the world of Scrip- 
ture. Its ethos and ethics, its perspective and direction en- 
velop us. The covenant community draws us into its orbit 
and the vision of the Kingdom of God reshapes our thinking 
and acting. So we conclude with John Calvin, that the high- 
‘est proof that Scripture is indeed Scripture derives from the 
fact that God in person speaks to us in it (/nstitutes, I, vii, 
4). 


__ Inthe preceding paragraphs emphasis has been placed on 
God talking and our listening. The depth and openness of 
this conversation calls forth questions and comments from 
‘our side. This tremendously important insight needs to be 
developed further — but perhaps in a future article! We are 
all too good at asking our questions; first we need to listen 
and to concentrate on the One who must always be the pri- 
mary contributor. 

The rest of our consideration of Chapter Five is second- 
ary to this conviction: God continues to converse with us 
through the Bible and it alone is the Word of God for us. 


| 


Authority and Inspiration 


When we abandon ourselves to the Bible’s conversation, 
we come under its authority, under its enchanting power! It 
‘is a book that reads us rather than the reverse. Its authority 
is not derived from various theories of inspiration. Dis- 
cussions about the Bible being free of error or infallible are 
‘but human attempts to explain the Bible’s authority. They 
are concerned to fix moral imperatives and defend historical 
accuracy. They are deductions from reading specific texts 
like 2 Timothy 3:14-17 and 2 Peter 1:20, 21. We have a 
‘spectrum of opinion in our church about such matters but 
the important test is whether such theories help us listen bet- 
ter. Do we end up with a more rational understanding be- 
‘cause we have demonstrated that the voices of the text are 
internally consistent according to our theory of consistency? 
Will we end up with a Bible that is doctrinally and ethically 
predictable but also a God who is predictable? Then we will 
have reduced God to an idol and God’s authority to our way 
of thinking. 

The real authority of Scripture lies in its power to form a 
‘people to witness to God as the source of truth for their exis- 
tence, as one writer has put it. Through Scripture we know 
that we are a forgiven (and, therefore, a forgiving) people. 
This is much larger than seeing the Bible as a problem-solv- 
fer or a standard by which to distinguish narrowly between 
orthodoxy and heresy. Its commands and injunctions are not 
‘simple moral directives to be quoted. Rather, the Bible calls 
‘us to go deeper, to live within Israel’s covenantal commu- 
nity and by Jesus’ perspective of the Kingdom of God. 
‘Then, as we consider a moral issue such as adultery, we will 
‘connect it with the more comprehensive form of sexual life 
‘Necessary to sustain marriage and family that is consistent 
with covenantal and Kingdom-oriented community. As a 
‘result we can indeed confess: 

Through the Scriptures the Church is bound only to Jesus 
Christ its King and Head. (5.1) 


The Church's Book 


The biblical writers were not individual authors in our 
modern sense. They reflect their life in the community of 
faith. Often they spoke, others wrote and still others added 
to their works as their disciples. The presence of the church 
is everywhere evident. God’s conversation is with a people. 
When we enter that conversation we are entering that com- 
munal world. We are also aware that the last 2000 years evi- 
dences the church’s continuation of that conversation. We 
are not individual readers; we stand in the midst of the 
church and interpet as people of faith. 


A Unique Book, A Closed Canon 


No other book in our lives has the authority of this one. 
The Reformers used the phrase, sola Scriptura by which 
they meant that the Bible stands alone, above all church tra- 
dition. It is the standard by which its theology is evaluated. 
But here the term standard has to do with that larger mean- 
ing within which Christians live their new life in Christ, 
rather than a narrow selection of verses that suit our own 
judgements. 

But how does our view of canon relate to other sacred 
writings that are considered by their adherents as uniquely 
Scripture? And which canon are we talking about: the one 
which includes a number of books commonly called the 
Apocrypha or excludes it? 

Further, what of the fact that sections of Proverbs 22 and 
23 appear to have been selected from the Egyptian /nstruc- 
tion of Amenemope? These are complex issues that require 
further discussion. Nevertheless, it is striking that no other 
Scriptures have been added to our canon, nor have such 
stellar works as Augustine’s City of God, Calvin’s Institutes 
or even selections from Barth’s Church Dogmatics! 

Some argue for a limited or closed canon on the basis of 
an internal unity, but terms like wholeness or vitality might 
be better because the Bible contains a wide diversity of 
voices. This is hardly surprising if God is behind them all. 
His complexity must not be underestimated! Surely the 
wholeness of truth is not easy to comprehend. 


Human, Historical, 
Yet Theological 


The world of the Bible is two and three thousand years 
distant from our Western Society. Some of it reflects a ru- 
ral, largely oral, kinship culture. Some of it is more urban 
but still, of course, pre-scientific with a still “‘sacred’’ view 
of the universe. Its writers employ various literary styles 
and sometimes give two or more versions of similar inci- 
dents (e.g., Kings and Chronicles or the four Gospels). So 
we must listen to the Bible with the interpretive tools of his- 
torical, literary, cultural and social study. Fortunately, there 
is a vast body of scholarship (commentaries, Bible diction- 
aries, histories, etc.) to assist us — and the “‘us”’ includes 
any enquiring lay person. This also includes reading each 
part of the Bible in terms of its own literary character, as 
poems, legends, letters, histories, gospels, apocalyptic 
writing, and so on. 

We need to see how, within Scripture, earlier writings are 


continued on page 4 
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reinterpreted, both within each testament and between the — 
testaments. Also, we need to be careful not to subsume one 
part under another just because we prefer what it says or be- 
cause it comes later. Jesus claimed that the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures pointed to him and his crucifixion (Luke 24:27), but 
they also stand on their own as God’s Word to ancient Israel 
(and for us). Of course, the New Testament also makes it | 
abundantly clear that Jesus Christ is the Living Word of 
God for the Church. The Holy Spirit uses the words of 
Scripture to enable us to experience Christ and his empow- 
ering afresh today. 

No technique can guarantee interpretation. Thoughtful 
analysis also needs a sense of imagination and expectation | 
that God continues to speak. All the while we must be acu- 
tely conscious of the limitations (sinful ones, at that) of our | 
own experience over against the text. Our agendas can be 
brought to the text, indeed should be brought to the text, but 
ultimately we seek to live by its perspective. When we dis- | 
agree most strongly with what the text says, then we strive | 
to listen most intently. Especially we need to pray that the 
Holy Spirit who inspired the Word in the first place will | 
now illuminate our minds and open our wills to discern | 
God’s way for us. Thus the conversation will continue. 

Relying on the Holy Spirit, we seek the application of 

God’s word for our time. (5.4) 
(Acknowledgement: This article reflects a wide range of. 
readings especially some dozen articles devoted to biblical | 
study in the journal, /nterpretation, between July 1974 and 
April 1989.) 


Questions for Discussion ) 
|. What understanding of Scripture is implied by Isaia ; 
55:6-13? 


article and in Chapter 5 of Living Faith. ; 
3. How do you understand the Bible as both divinely 
inspired and a document reflecting human authorship? 


God in your life and in the life of our church? Give spe=) 
cific examples of where the perspective of the Bible} 
made a significant impact. 

5. How can the church help lay people become more en=) 
gaged in the thoughtful, prayerful reading and study of) 
the Bible? Al 

6. How do you believe the Bible is to be related to the burn=)| 
ing issues facing our society? [J j 

i 


Dr. Van Seters is a Presbyterian minister presently 
servirig as Principal of the Vancouver School of 
Theology. 
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FROM THE PiDIGKO I) 


John Congram 


Welcome to the 90s 


[ he new decade presents us with all the problems and opportunities left over 

from the 80s. We tend to make artificial divisions between decades typify- 
ing them with a slogan. By the end of the 80s it appeared that many aspects that 
marked what Pierre Berton had called ‘‘the cool crazy sixties’? were making a 
comeback. Despite that trend, if it were not for the dramatic events in Europe 
over the last few months, I would have thought the 80s might have been remem- 


bered as the decade of ‘‘me-ism.’’ 


Mikhail Gorbachev dominated the 80s. Perhaps he will be remembered as the 


Cyrus of the modern world, the un- 
knowing servant of God’s purposes 
in the world. To him and the revolu- 
tion he launched we all need to re- 
spond and adjust. 

When Gorbachev activated his 
peace and disarmament offensive, he 
gave pain to more people than Ron- 
ald Reagan, whom he forced to re- 
vise his ‘‘evil empire’’ speech. He 
challenged Christians as well to re- 
spond to what appeared to be the re- 
sults of a conversion experience. 
Should we pray that Gorbachev turns 
out to be a fraud, thus leaving the 
‘‘evil empire’’ in tact, and simplify- 
ing our task of discerning good and 
evil? We know what to do when 
Ninevah perseveres in evil — but, 
like Jonah, we’re often dismayed and 
confused when Ninevah repents. 

Back at the church we had hoped 
that The Presbyterian Church in Can- 
ada would double its membership in 
the 80s. It did not. In fact we contin- 
ued to drift slowly towards oblivion. 
I suspect that even some of those who 
applauded and supported the motion 
made at the ’79 Assembly to double 
in the 80s, knew deep down in the 
cold recesses of their hearts that it 
would not happen. As we begin the 
90s we pin our hopes, I hope not too 
securely, to Strategic Planning. 

Writing recently in the Presbyteri- 
an Outlook, Donald McCullough is- 
sues a call to his own church (The 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A.)to those 
he calls ‘‘decent and orderly Chris- 
tians’’ for more passion. Not more 
emotionalism of which we already 
have too much, but more passion. 
Lack of passion may have scuttled 
our efforts to double in the 80s. We 


had lots of emotion but little real pas- 
sion. Passion, as McCullough points 
out, comes from the Greek root 
meaning “‘suffering.’’ To live pas- 
sionately, therefore, means to live so 
intensely that it hurts. 

McCullough mentions Eugene Or- 
mandy who once so vigorously di- 
rected the Philadelphia Philharmonic 
Orchestra that he threw his arm out of 
joint. *‘That’’, says McCullough, “is 
passion.’’ Passion also drove John 


Knox out into the streets of Edin- 
burgh crying, ‘“‘Oh God, give me 
Scotland or Pll die!”’ 

I love much about my church. But 
I do wish we had more passion. The 
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growth and attractiveness of a great 
deal of fundamentalism cannot be at-|_ 
tributed alone to the simplistic, black 
and white answers it offers its adher- 
ents. For example, worship in some 
of these congregations reverberates | 
with passion and praise. People today 
die, not only from lack of knowledge 
but warmth as well. 

McCullough tells of his grand-| 
mother who he said ‘‘would sing the 
psalms as if her life depended on it.”’ | 
(Maybe all our lives do!). One day | 
she looked him in the eye and said 
she had something to confess. That] 
his grandmother would have some- 
thing to confess shocked him. 
‘‘Sometimes,’’ she whispered, ‘“‘I] 
dance. I get so overwhelmed with the 
joy of it all. . . with God. . . that I] 
cut loose. But don’t worry. I shut the 
curtains.” i 

May the 90s be a time for our] 
church when God’s passionate truth 
SO grips us that it forces us to dance | 
— with the curtains open — for] 
Christ’s sake and the world’s. 0 | 


~\) jd 
: His grandmother 


said, "I get 

so overwhelmed 
with the joy of 
it all... 

I cut loose..." 


Support for Palestinians 

Because I have long regarded Lloyd 
Robertson as a competent and sensi- 
tive journalist, I was baffled and sad- 
dened by his recent column (June) on 
Canada’s belated upgrading of con- 
tacts with the P.L.O. He begins by 
declaring, ““These are difficult times 


selves as unconditional supporters of 
the state of Israel.’’ After a reasoned 
discussion of the contemporary situa- 
tion, he concludes, ‘‘What will be 
important, when all is said and done, 
will be to ensure the existence of Is- 
rael within secure and protected bor- 
ders, in perpetuity. And all the world 
must be prepared to acknowledge 
that fact.”’ 

It is Mr. Robertson’s right to pro- 


claim unconditional support for Israel 


| 
{ 


and to declare primacy for the bor- 


ders of that state. But, alas, this does 
little to assuage the miseries of the 
Palestinians, who have endured forty 


years of misery, homelessness, hope- 
lessness and death. In 1947-48 Cana- 
da played a major role in the U.N., as 
it sought to cope with what was then 
called the Palestinian Question. Ca- 


_nadians like Lester Pearson were ac- 


tive proponents of the Partition Plan 


‘which opened the way for the cre- 


ation of the Republic of Israel. 

But the U.N. didn’t vote for only 
one state in the territory of the old 
British mandate. There was also a 


Palestinian state. It was created for 


the people who today languish in the 
squalid refugee camps, endure harsh 
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for those people who regard them-' 


LETTERS 


We publish as many letters as possi- 
ble. All are subject to editing, and 
should not exceed more than 200 
words. Letters are intended to pro- 


vide for the wide expression of views 
among our readership. Publication, 
however, does not imply endorse- 
ment either by the RECORD or The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


Israeli occupation in the West Bank 
and Gaza or have moved into a vast 
Palestinian Diaspora. They have long 
wondered why so many of the 
world’s people have done so little 
about the usurpation of their ancestral 
lands and the alienation of their basic 
freedoms. 

Although we were in the forefront 
on the Palestinian question in the 
1940s and, in the 1980s somewhat in 
the rear guard, Canadians may yet 
play a useful role in this great human- 
itarian challenge. What is needed is 
not a fixation on Israeli aspirations, 
but also a humane concern for the 
rights and yearnings of other peoples 
in the troubled region. Evenhanded- 
ness, a broadly based compassion 
and a shaking off of some aging prej- 
udices would help a great deal. All 


people, including the P.L.O., are 
now committed to the free and digni- 
fied existence of the state of Israel. 
But at borders of its own choosing? 
At the hazard of the liberties of other 
indigenous people? At the end of an 
invasion force? Surely not. The path 
of peace and truth and the way of 
mercy and justice can yet be found in 
the historic, glorious part of the earth 
we call the Middle East. But it is not 
sufficient to limit our caring and our 
concern to one group in the area. Pal- 
estinians are people too. 


Heath Macquarrie, 
Oshawa, Ont. 


God’s Sovereignty? 

As the Christian belief in the sov- 
ereignty of God is — in a very real 
sense — on trial before the court of 
the secular world, it is painfully clear 
that another lawyer besides Helen 
Goggin should be found to defend it. 
In her article concerning Living Faith 
in the October issue of the Record 
she seems to have concluded that the 
best way to defend the sovereignty of 
God is to deny it. 

Goggin seems to be under the erro- 
neous impression that to say God is 
sovereign over creation, inevitably 
compels us to believe that God is the 
author of all the evil and suffering in 
the world... . 

Goggin is quite correct to point out 
that the biblical doctrine of God’s 
sovereignty exists in tension with the 
reality that bad things happen. But 

More letters on page 36 


Noel Watson 
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PERSPECTIVE 


by Lloyd Robertson 


And into the Nineties 


B:: at the beginning of the eighties Pierre Trudeau and his shiny new Lib- 
eral government, having replaced Joe Clark’s short-lived regime of 1979, 
launched Canada on to a fast track round of constitutional negotiations. The ob- 
jective was to give us our own homemade version of a constitution to replace the 
British North America Act. [t took two years to hammer everything together and 
the process culminated with the Queen signing the new Canadian Constitution 
into law on a stormy April morning in Ottawa in 1982. There was a celebratory 
mood to the occasion even though several Premiers and their colleagues got 


drenched in a downpour. 

For many people the real cloud 
that hung over the proceedings was 
the absence of any provincial rep- 
resentation from the Province of 
Quebec. René Levesque and his dele- 
gation had left one of the final consti- 
tutional negotiating sessions and 
gone home in a huff declaring that 
the signing of a document purporting 
to be a Canadian Constitution with- 
out the participation of Quebec 
would be a slap in the face for the 
province and a “‘black day’’ for ev- 
eryone involved when it happened. 
Prime Minister Trudeau insisted that 
the federal law also covered Quebec 
and it really didn’t matter that the Le- 
vesque group didn’t approve. He was 
certain that the people of Quebec 
themselves would see the light, ac- 
cept their place in the scheme of 
things and go about their business. 

For a while at least the universe 
unfolded as Trudeau thought it 
should and all was quiet on the con- 
stitution front as the months and 
years of the early Eighties rolled by. 
During the same period René Leves- 
que resigned as leader of the Parti 
Québecois; Pierre Trudeau stepped 
down as Prime Minister and two very 
different politicians took over as 
leaders of the Quebec Liberals and 
the federal Conservatives. Both were 
to gain power in their respective do- 
mains and both had soon committed 
themselves to finding a way of bring- 
ing Quebec willingly into the consti- 
tutional fold in a manner that would 
legally bind the province to the rest 
of Canada. 

In June of 1987, in an elegant re- 
treat on the shores of Meech Lake in 


the Gatineau Hills, Canada’s First 
Ministers agreed on a deal that was to 
plunge the country into the second 
constitutional standoff of the decade. 
The Meech Lake Accord would al- 
low Quebec to call itself a “‘distinct 
society’? and give the province the 
right to preserve and promote that 
distinctiveness as it saw fit. Support- 
ers of the clause say it merely en- 
trenches in the Constitution the ob- 
vious fact of a Canadian reality. Que- 
bec is different and that difference 
has been recognized in various ways 
by Canadian Governments over the 
years. At Confederation in 1867, the 
distinctiveness of Quebec was ac- 
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knowledged through the continuation 
of the civil law, the provision for bil- 
ingualism in the Legislature and the 
courts and the protection of denomi- 
national schools. 

As some McGill University schol- 
ars point out, Quebec has evolved 
from the days of looking to the 
church to protect it to the present 
trend of trusting the province’s gov- 
ernment to secure the institutions and 
practices that will ensure the contin- 
uation of a vibrant French culture on 


the North American continent. That | 
can’t be done unless English Canada, © 


through the national government in 
Ottawa, is prepared to give the prov- 
ince the running room it says it needs 
to attain its goals. The feelings of En- 
glish Canadians on the Quebec ques- 
tion range through indifference, frus- 
tration, rage and a genuine desire to 
accommodate. While the First Min- 
isters’ Conference last 


Lake Accord the premiers from all 


November | | 
ended in a near collapse of the Meech | 


the provinces were probably express- 
ing the majority Canadian sentiment 
when they agreed that Quebec should 
rejoin the constitutional fold and be- 
come forevermore a full and happy 
partner in the Canadian Confedera- 
tion. 

While it’s easy to agree that’s a de- 
sirable goal, it is just as obvious that 
getting to it means leaping through 
several political hurdles in a tortuous 
maze. One of those hurdles, of 
course, is the other view of Canada 
'as expounded at the conference by 
Newfoundland Premier Clyde Wells. 
That view calls for a strong central 
_government with no special consider- 
ation for any province and plenty of 
support for the underdeveloped re- 
‘gions of the country. It is the often 
expressed position of former Prime 
Minister Pierre Trudeau. It comes as 
‘no surprise that Wells was one of the 
legal counsels who advised on the 
| draft of the 1982 constitutional 
agreement that ended up excluding 
Quebec. Since any new approach on 
‘Meech Lake has to get past Wells it 
will take Herculean efforts and much 
burning of the midnight oil if a con- 
‘stitutional amendment similar to the 
|present accord can ever finally be- 
| come the law of the land. 
| The only hope, according to some 
observers, is that Wells might behave 
like a good Newfoundland politician 
and put his province’s depressed 


| 
! 


economy first on his list of priorities. 
‘While this doesn’t mean he would 
bargain his cod for a constitutional 
‘amendment it does mean that if he 
sees a way of strengthening national 
‘institutions to aid Newfoundland 
through an elected Senate he might 
be inclined to breathe a little life into 
‘the Meech Accord before it expires 
totally. In fact, some kind of resolu- 
‘tion on the Senate seems to be the 
only way of saving Meech and even 
‘then the process may be just grasping 
at straws. 

There can be no doubt that Prime 
Minister Brian Mulroney started out 
with the best of intentions when he 
put forward his ideas of how it might 
be possible to have Quebec as a sig- 
natory to the Canadian Constitution. 
He was to learn what other leaders 
before him came to appreciate so 
well. Canada is a very hard country 
to govern. Welcome to the Nineties! 


CHILD WILL 
MAKEYOU 
Eel RICH 


You feel many things when a child suffers 
in desperate poverty. 

Pity. Compassion. Frustration. Sadness. 

But perhaps you've never considered how 
helping one poor girl or boy through World 
Vision’s sponsorship program can make you 
feel rich. 

it’s beautifully simple. You see a child’s 
poverty. You help him or her rise above it. 
Then you feel that child’s love ...and you sense 
a new gratitude for the abundance God has 
given you. 

This refreshing alternative to today’s 
growing materialism is an experience that 
has been shared by thousands of compas- 
sionate people since World Vision began 
Childcare Sponsorship 35 years ago. And now 
you can become a sponsor, too. 

Your monthly gifts will give one child an 
opportunity to know the love of Christ — as 
well as things like regular, nutritious meals 
and medical care, carefully administered by 
dedicated Christian workers. And your gifts 
will also help other children and families in 
your child’s community. 

We will send you a photo and background 
information on your sponsored child. You will 
also be able to correspond directly with your 
child, and you'll receive periodic updates on 
his or her progress so you can see that your 
gifts are making a difference. 


And, best of ali, you don’t have to be 
materially rich to sponsor a child through 
World Vision. Only 75 cents a day — $234 
month — gives a child perhaps the only hope 
he or she will ever have of escaping a life of 
deprivation and poverty. 

Here's how you can become a World 
Vision Childcare Sponsor: 

Simply complete and mail the coupon 
below. There’s no need to send any money 
now. Instead, you'll receive a packet of infor- 
mation about the child who needs your love 
and care and a description of how sponsorship 
helps children around the world. 

If you decide to become a sponsor, keep 
the packet and mail your first sponsorship 
payment of $23. If not, simply return the 
material within ten days — without obligation. 

Please act today. Thousands of poor 
children are waiting. By helping one, you'll 
enrich two lives. 

For more information, call 


1-800-268-3950 
WORLD VISION CANADA 


People helping people through 4,200 projects in 
more than 60 countries. 


help a needy child. 


Please send me information and a photograph today of a child who needs my help. 
(I understand that if | decide to become a World Vision Childcare Sponsor, I'll send my first $23 
payment within 10 days. If not, I'll return the materials so someone else can help.) 


| | prefer to make my first payment immediately. Enclosed is $23. Please send me a 
photograph and information about my sponsored child. 


[_] | can’t sponsor a child right now, but would like to contribute $____..__.-.-___—ito 


0801 


City/Province/Code 
Phone) (2222s) 


Your sponsorship payments are tax deductible. 


Please make cheques payable to World Vision Canada. 


Mail to: World Vision Childcare Sponsorship 
Box 2500, Streetsville P.O. * Mississauga, Ontario L5M 2H2 
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dara W REVOLVING COLUMN 


View from the Ivory Tower 


TO SEE OURSELVES . 


Burns and his younger contempo- 
rary James Hogg, the ‘‘Ettrick Shep- 
herd,’ help us understand what we 
jnow call ‘‘Presbyterian  distinc- 
tives.’’ It’s not always a pretty sight. 
Both poets felt the Gospel’s appeal, 
its challenge and consolation; but the 
church visible around them seemed 
to prefer a darker message. Take 
Holy Willie, the Mauchline Elder 
who laid a charge against Gavin 
Hamilton before the Presbytery of 
Ayr. He lost his case, but his *‘Pray- 
er’ shows pride unbending, and rigid 
Orthodoxy. Its opening verse is a 
classic parody of the doctrine of dou- 
ble predestination: 

O Thou that in the Heavens 
| does dwell! 

Wha , as it pleases best Thysel, 
Sends ane to Heaven an’ ten to 
Hell, 


A’ for Thy glory! 
And no for onie guid or ill 
They’ ve done before Thee! 

Willie knows he is one of the 
Elect, and his own sexual sinning is 
God’s “‘fleshly thorn’’ that must ‘“be 
borne / Until Thou lift it.’ Burns was 
a relentless satirist of such unco guid 
or rigidly righteous. Instead of their 
harsh judgment he bade them ‘‘gent- 
ly scan your brother man, / Still gen- 
tler sister woman.’ The legalism of 
Calvinist orthodoxy bred hypocrisy 
and sin even at the sacramental sea- 
son, called ‘‘Holy Fair.’’ While 
Communion was served inside, tent- 
preaching went on outside to revive 
backsliders and convert sinners. In 
Burns’ Mauchline the preaching tent 
was erected in the churchyard, with a 
back entrance to Nance Tinnock’s 
tavern. More significant, and more 


by Joseph C. McLelland 


ate one night some two hundred years ago, a weary traveller arrived at a 
S_.@Scottish inn. He was poor in both health and circumstances, and pursued the 
unpopular profession of excise officer. Yet when the hosteler recognized him, he 
immediately went to every guestroom and shouted who had come. And hearing 
his name, they came down at once to share his songs and table talk. Such is one 
of my favourite stories, preserved in Lockhart’s life of Robert Burns. Knowing 
few individuals today who would warrant such a midnight call, I think it reveals 
the true character of Scotland’s Bard, born January 25, 1759. 


sinister, is the superstition of the old 
religion that found its way into popu- 
lar spirituality, especially a fondness 
for devils and witches. Burns wrote 
poems to, and from, Satan. His Ad- 
dress to the Deil was occasioned by 
reading Milton; the Address of Beel- 
zebub was in support of the High- 
landers who sought to emigrate to 
Canada. 

And such warlocks and witches! 
Was ever a more memorable witch 
than Cutty-sark cavorting in Kirk-Al- 
loway before the astonished and ap- 
preciative eyes of Tam o’ Shanter? 
Burns unveils the folk-religion, the 
mixture of Celtic lore and human su- 
perstition which fed the imagination 
of the average churchgoer. They lis- 
tened to the interminable sermons 
each Sabbath: ‘Hear how he clears 
the points o’ Faith / Wi’ rattlin and 
thumpin!’’ But the secret thoughts of 
many are mirrored by the poet rather 
than the preacher. (John Buchan’s 
Witch Wood is another work of Pres- 
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byterian revelation. ) 

The friendly sarcasm of Burns 
(“To stigmatise false friends of thine 
/ Can ne’er defame thee’’) turns more 
sinister in James Hogg. His novel 
The Private Memoirs and Confes- 
sions of a Justified Sinner (1824) fol- 
lows the doctrine of predestination to 
its logical end. The chosen are saved, 
not merely’ apart from any good 
works one might do, but even despite 
them! Therefore why not sin, that 
grace may abound? André Gide took 
Hogg’s meaning in his own novel 
The Immoralist. For Hogg’s satire is 
a dreadful indictment of that high 
theology which lets cold doctrine dic- 
tate an immoral, inhuman, ethic. By 
the time of Burns and Hogg the re- 
forming and covenanting spirit had 
mostly been replaced by a harsh le- 
galism, reacting to the scepticism of 
the age. “‘The King’s Pious Procla- 
mation’ of 1727 for instance called 
civil judgment on the heads of ‘‘chil- 
dren and apprentices playing in the 
streets’’ on the Sabbath. Each Ses- 
sion was to take its turn in watching 
the streets, and patrolling after the 
sermon to warn transgressors ‘‘and 
inform on such as do not refrain.”’ 
‘*Keeping Elder’s hours’’ was not a 
very noble pursuit! 

But that’s long ago and far away; 
do modern Canadian authors agree? 
My reading of Canadian literature 
says Yes. Since research begins with 
a hunch (called a hypothesis) I seek 
evidence for and against the idea that 
Presbyterians are seen in literature as 
either supermen (e.g., Ralph Con- 
nor) or guilt-ridden failures (e.g., 
Hugh Maclennan). I find that Canlit 
suggests an even stronger thesis: Cal- 
vinism developed an idea of God as 
Lord Almighty responsible for abso- 
lutely everything: good and evil, 
heaven and hell. A’ for his glory. But 
it didn’t work. It didn’t solve the 
problem which our minds pose, nor 
did it console heavy-laden hearts. 

Our authors see Presbyterians as 


lamenting their God who failed (po- 
ets are not supposed to create theolo- 
gy, only to trace its ironies). Our the- 
ology tried to justify the absolutely 
Omnipotent, but could not; we are 
left with lamentation. Robert Burns 
understood this journey from theodi- 
cy to threnody. 


The trouble is not with predestina- 
tion but with omnipotence. The false 
notion that God can do anything he 
wants was always qualified by theo- 
logians — e.g., God is also *‘impo- 
tent,’’ not able to change or to sin or 
to do absurd things. But protecting 
divine sovereignty along with human 
freedom has always proved tough — 
an early ninth century form of the 
doctrine by the Irishman (‘‘Scotus’’) 
Erigena was labelled ‘‘Scots por- 
ridge’’! So we form arguments to 
show that God could prevent evil but 
allows it because suffering is good 
for the soul, or that his power is held 
back until the End. 

The doctrine of God may be com- 
plex, but the final issue for devotion 
and worship is not what God can do 
but what he will do. Is he willing to 
suffer with and for his creatures? 
(Technically, it’s a heresy to say that 
God can suffer.) Is there an alterna- 
tive doctrine to justify God? If so, it 
will not be through images of power 
in which there is only so much to go 
around and God has it all (or most, if 
the devil is to have his due). 

Try a different idea: Scripture sees 
God’s power not as a kind of force 
but a kind of sharing, a covenant. 
Christian marriage is a symbol of 
God-and-us: it does not split up 100 
per cent of ‘*power’’ but expects 
each partner to offer 100 per cent — 
the equation of mystery, | + | = I, 
“*one flesh.’’ Those lucky enough to 
find themselves in such a covenant 
know how its dependency, its daily 
reliance on another becomes source 
of strength and staying power. To 
love is a great gift; to be loved even 
greater. The Good News is that God 
has fallen in love with his creatures, a 
mystery beyond our understanding 
but not our experience. Maybe a poet 
gets the point better than a theolo- 
gian. Or theologians who can write 
poetry? (] 

Joseph C. McLelland its the McConnell Profes- 
sor of Philosophy of Religion at McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal, Quebec. 


heir faces were washed clean and 
smiling, over and over, unceasing. 
The breakers crashed and churned; 
then their residue slipped gently 
across the sand caressing the pebbles. 
God’s lunar tumbler treads quietly 
back and forth untiring, an infinite 
reservoir of meekness. 

Amid the powerful rumble of wave 
upon wave, pierced by the staccato 
squawking of the gulls, I stoop to 
gather. They offer themselves as 
gifts, especially the tiny ones — 
they’re the least shy, silk smooth and 
every pastel shade imaginable. Soon 
I have a handful; then a pocketful — 
even two! 

That’s when I notice it. . . The co- 
lours like each other. There’s no seg- 
regation in sand. They share a com- 
mon shore. But I had selected the 
most colourful. Why not more 
whites, and, more disturbingly, why 
no blacks? I quickly gather a few at 
least and note also the shapes. I pre- 
fer the symmetrical — round is beau- 
tiful. But a black sliver is unusual, a 
crescent is fascinating and the bent 
one there does not seem disabled. 
God’s world is here, peopled in peb- 


Oregon Pebbles 


by Arthur Van Seters 


bles. The church is here looking, lis- 
tening, discerning. The stones are 
witnesses that the earth is alive as the 
Creator said it should be. And people 
are important individually and in 
their infinite variety. 

The Gospel of Christ invites us to 
value and respect each personal peb- 
ble and also our community on the 
common shore of this planet. With 
each new wave the collection 
changes as does the face of our 
church family. We appear together 
for a time, tumbled by God’s power 
and gentleness, to be honed as God’s 
gifts for others. So we begin another 
year of God’s grace. 1) 


Dr. Van Seters is the Principal of the Vancou- 
ver School of Theology. ‘“‘Oregon Pebbles” 
appeared in the Summer, 1988 issue of Per- 
spectives, quarterly newsletter of the Vancou- 
ver School of Theology. 
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original peoples of our nation. 


The year 1988 was a year of eval- 
uation during which a task force 
made up of representatives from Pro- 
ject North and major Aboriginal or- 
ganizations developed proposals 
which would determine the future di- 
rection of the organization. 

The resulting proposal paper sig- 
nificantly addresses our mission to 
Canadian Aboriginals. Referring to 
our colonial history the paper points 
out that: 


66 


many treaties, which 
were made with the Indian, In- 
nuit, and Metis peoples who 
originally inhabited these lands 

. . were often misused or bro- 

ken. Dispossessed of their 
lands, relegated to reserves, or 
marginalized in urban centres, 

Aboriginal peoples have come 

to experience the highest rates 

of unemployment, poverty, al- 
coholism, suicide, imprison- 
ment, and infant mortality in 

Canada. Indeed the treatment 

of the Aboriginal peoples has 

been described as the ‘original 
social sin’ in the building of 

Canada as a nation.”’ 

This ‘‘original social sin’’ must be 
taken into account as we consider our 
present and future responsibilites to 
the Aboriginal peoples of Canada. 
Doing so is crucial to our ‘‘devel- 
oping a common mission for Aborig- 
inal justice today.’’ Beyond this we 
must hear and act upon “‘the liberat- 
ing message of the Gospel’’ which 
‘challenges Christian communities 
to become actively engaged in the 
struggle for Aboriginal justice in 
Canada.”’ 

The term ‘‘Aboriginal justice’’ re- 


PUNGENT AND PERTINENT 


Dwight Nelson 


Bringing it all back home — 
Project North and the Board of World Mission 


Sue or later, the saying goes, the birds come home to roost. 
Project North is an ecumenical coalition to which we have contributed for 
many years, and through which Canadian churches have ministered to the ab- 


In December of 1987, ‘‘the sponsoring churches of Project North formally 
adopted a proposal for terminating the present operations of this interchurch co- 
alition.’’ (All quotations are from a 1988 proposal paper, Towards a New Ecu- 
menical Coalition for Aboriginal Justice in Canada. 


verberates throughout this proposal 
paper. But unlike the nebulous jus- 
tice often proclaimed from the pulpits 


Indian children of the Yukon 
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of our denomination, in these propo- 
sals the term is applied to specific sit- 
uations. This paper defines the strug- 
gle for justice as a struggle for deco- 
lonization and the regaining of histor- 
ic rights. Specific issues such as the 
settlement of outstanding land-claim 
rights, constitutional negotiations 
and the right to self government are 
named as issues in which the struggle 
for justice must take place. 

In order to pursue this ‘‘struggle 


— photo, Anglican Church House Library 


. 
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for justice’’ Project North identifies 
itself as a coalition working ‘‘in part- 
nership and alliance with both Ab- 
original (political) organizations and 
regional network groups,’’ a bold 
statement of the need to pursue jus- 
tice within the context of political is- 
sues through Aboriginal political or- 
ganizations. Justice, in other words, 
as it is expressed throughout the Old 
and New Testaments. 

Is this why our Board of World 
Mission has decided to withdraw our 
support from Project North? 

Granted, we are struggling through 
an era of budget cuts and this may be 
a means of rationalizing the decision, 
but a more telling indicator was the 
response of one member of that 
Board: *“‘We’re interested in min- 
istry, not justice.”’ 

While a comment of that sort de- 
serves to be relegated to a volume of 
Fifty Forgettable Wynford Quotable 
Quotes let us not lose sight of the im- 
plications. | Project North has 
struggled through a process of theo- 
logical reflection and criticism with 
an intensity virtually unheard of 
within The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. It is an organization which 
has decided to pursue its mission in a 
manner which is crucial and defini- 
tive to the future of Christianity in 
Canada, and a major Board of our 
church drops the whole thing like the 
proverbial hot potato. 

Given the perceived separation be- 


tween ministry and justice we must | 


protest. Our response to the work in 
which Project North is presently en- 
gaged is critical to who we are per- 
ceived to be, and who we perceive 
ourselves to be, as Canadian Chris- 
tians. Ignoring the issues of justice 
within our own land, particularly jus- 
tice as it applies to Aboriginal peo- 
ples, constitutes a degradation of the 
‘liberating message of the Gospel.”’ 
If we refuse to engage in the struggle 
for justice here, can we truthfully 
proclaim justice anywhere? (] 


Mr. Nelson is the minister of Riverdale Pres- 
byterian Church in Toronto. 


| This 21-day-tour leaves Toronto July 15, 


to the resident or spouse. 


Be assured, that at Christie Gardens some of the best years of your life 


are yet to be. 


FACILITIES INCLUDE: Auditorium @ Main Dining Room 

Underground Parking @ Laundry ® Grocery Store @ Hairdresser 
Garden Terraces @ Games and Crafts Room @ Exercise Room 
Christie Gardens — effectively meeting the physical, social and 
spiritual needs of seniors. Within view of the famous Casa Loma in 


Central West Toronto. 


For more information (416) 530-1330 
600 Melita Crescent (opposite 351 Christie Street, Toronto) 


(5 minutes by Bus from Bloor Subway Line or St. Clair Streetcars.) 


Welcome Home. 


A warm welcome awaits you at Christie Gardens Apartments & Care. This 
beautiful facility provides self-contained apartments, in a safe and 
friendly environment, for persons “over 55.” 

To those whose health later declines, the kind atmosphere of the Medium 
Care Section or the security of the Nursing Home, as available, is a ccmfort 


OPERATED BY CONCERNED CHRISTIAN BUSINESSPERSONS 


oe \ent 


VACATION PACKAGES 
To Trinidad, Tobago, Grenada, St. Lucia, 
Barbados, Jamaica, St. Kitts, Antigua, Do- 
minican Republic, Mexico, Cuba and Vene- 
zuela — from $549. One and two week 
packages. Inquire about our fall and winter 
departures to all islands. For details contact: 
Sam Sinanan, Hummingbird Travel, 37 
George St. N., Suite B508, Brampton, Onta- 
rio L6X IRS. (416) 452-0888. Collect calls 
accepted. Book early and save! 


THE SPLENDOUR OF SWITZERLAND 
AND BEAUTY OF BRITAIN 


1990. For brochure write to: 


Rev. Dr. Clyde Ervine 
Chippawa Presbyterian Church 
8280 Willoughby Drive 
Niagara Falls, Ontario L2G 6X2 
Tel. (416) 295-4231 


TRURO 
(902) 895-5333 (902) 667-1100 


Staples Quality Travel 


OBERAMMERGAU — 1990 
(The Passion Play) 


Our July departure is sold out. We are now offering a second departure on 
September 4, 1990. Your escort will be Linda Larsen, C.T.C., Office Man- 
ager in Charlottetown. Lv. 4 Sept./90 for London/Rt. 23 Sept./90 for Halifax. 


CALL OUR OFFICES FOR DETAILS 


AMHERST CHARLOTTETOWN MONTAGUE 
(902) 566-1313 


TRAVEL CONFIDENCE 


me a nig ole. 
oT EY OPE OF Po 


HOLY LAND PILGRIMAGE 
MAY 7-16, 1990 


Join us on this enriching spiritual journey 
f to the Holy Land. 
Featuring visits to Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Jericho, § 
Dead Sea, Massada, Galilee, Golan Heights. 
Fully escorted from Toronto $1965 
Cdn. (Twin) (Prices available from Regina, 
Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver) 
Includes flight, first-class hotels, 2 meals daily and all 
sightseeing. 
For your detailed brochure please contact 

Dick Webber (416) 566-7908 or 

Randy Raphael 


Ancaster Travel Service 
6 Cameron Dr., Ancaster, Ont. L9G 2L3 


Ph. (416) 648-4483 or 1-800-668-9591 


BED & BREAKFAST 
Close to subway in Toronto. Single. Non- 
smoker. Call (416) 483-5945. 


(902) 838-3311 
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SUGGESTION Box 


by Dennis Oliver 


Environment Day Service 


i hose who hadn’t heard of our Environment Day Service were surprised to 
arrive to a full house. Attendance was more than double our predictable 
100. More than that, many were surprised at who were there — both in the pews 
and in the pulpit. The ‘‘preacher,’’ in his corduroy suit and rumpled tie, was Jim 
Murray, the Executive Producer of David Suzuki’s The Nature of Things. From 
the lectern we had our M.P., the Honourable Jesse Flis, read the Scriptures. We 
heard a wonderful poem, The Trees, read by its internationally recognized au- 
thor, Roo Borson. The best known celebrities, 


Adam showed us his photo book, re- 
gretting that the creation had lost so 
much of its beauty. Eve reminded 
him that we could do something to 
get things back towards their original 
State. 

This was a service like no other — 
although there were many recogniza- 
ble elements within it. An elder led in 
the Apostles’ Creed which we recite 
every Sunday at Morningside-High 
Park. ‘*The minister’’ played a prom- 
inent place. And Ray Hodgson from 
the national church led in a prayer for 
the Church and the world. 

Jim Murray told it as itis. . . and 
as it will be if massive efforts are not 
taken very soon to reverse the de- 
structive trends that are destroying 
not just the beauty, but the viability 
of Planet Earth. 

The CBC cameras which filmed 
the service surprised us all. Snippets 
of an interview with myself and the 
organizer, Gail McCleery, were 
shown as the lead-off item on the 11 
p.m. local television news. The To- 
ronto Star as well as our local paper, 
The Villager, noted our event. 

After the service worshippers 
packed the church hall to meet and 
talk with the many dignitaries who 
attended (including almost all of our 
political representatives), and to visit 
the many booths provided by a num- 
ber of private and governmental 
agencies. Pollution Probe brought a 
number of original oils. Metro To- 
ronto featured a mulching display. 

Some weeks later, Ray Hodgson 
met with the representatives of about 
12 congregations to discuss how we 
could implement our concerns to re- 
claim the world from present destruc- 
| tive forces. 
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however, were Adam and Eve. 


How did it happen? 

Such special services don’t *‘just 
happen’’. This one began over a year 
before it surfaced, when a retired 
CBC producer, Eric McCleery, got 
the bright idea that our church just 
might be able to address a contempo- 
rary issue that was disturbing us all. 


NOMY cor, 


— photos by W.N. Stevenson 
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Eric’s wife, also with the CBC, col- 
laborated to contact many people ei- 
ther to take part or to attend. Bruce 
Cockburn sent his latest tape from 
Denver. David Suzuki would have 
spoken to us, had he not been busy 
on the West Coast. Representatives 
from |2 congregations, four schools, 
12 politicians or government agen- 
cies, and eight community organiza- 
tions were present. 


"Not just 
enlightening, 
but redirecting..." 


How do you measure the success 
of such a service? Many found it not 
just enlightening but redirecting. My 
mulcher is about to be delivered, and 
I’ve foresworn the use of styrofoam. 
As a congregation we feel more com- 
fortable with the concept of addres- 
sing social issues. Our Environment 
Day helped to express a Christian so- 
cial conscience. One of our newest 
members told me that she joined our 
congregation because we were one of 
the few churches to include such is- 
sues on our agenda. Another member 
claims that ‘‘many’’ have told him 
that if we would regularly include 
such relevant and urgent topics in our 
worship services, they would want to 
unite with us. Certainly we are better 
known and better respected in our 
community because of this service. 


Lessons learned 

Ray Hodgson and I reflected on 
some relevant lessons that can be 
learned from our experience. 

Firstly, one cannot underestimate 
the power of unleashing one or two 
individuals to implement their vision 
for the church. Without Eric and Gail 
McCleery’s concern and energy, the 
day would not have happened. As 
Pastor my chief role was to say, *‘Go 
to’’ — and to support their efforts. 

‘‘Thinking big’’ really does work. 
Who would dare believe that a small 
neighbourhood church could pull off 
such an event? We did — and largely 
because we had the imagination to go 
for it. 

Expect that opinion leaders will 
take the church seriously if we en- 


gage in what they see as “‘relevant”’ 
issues. To put it differently, many 
leaders in our communities feel 
warmly towards the church — but 
they want us to demonstrate that we 
are not so ‘‘spiritual’’ as to be wholly 
impractical. 

Count the cost in terms of efforts 
required to launch a widely publi- 
cized and broadly attended Sunday. I 
put as much effort into this service as 
into several ‘‘months of Sundays’”! 
Approximately two dozen people in 
our congregation had to give their 
time and energy to make it happen. 
We couldn’t do this more than once a 
year! 

Avoid overestimating the positive 
effect of such public Sundays. Our 
consciousness has been raised, as has 
our profile in the community but life 
goes on in the church. April 16, 1989 
seems far behind us now. 

It seems valid to consider such ef- 
forts as ‘‘pre-evangelism’’ and en- 
hancement to church growth. Many 
in the community still respect the 
church and long to identify with its 
traditional values and teachings. Our 
Environment Day has helped a small 
but significant number to draw closer 
to us — and, I trust, to our Christ. 

Such Sundays help us to recognize 
that many of our members are al- 
ready socially involved and con- 
cerned. As well, it helps them to link 
their commitments (say to Green- 
peace and like groups) to what the 
Church is about. CJ 
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For further information on how 
you might implement such a day 
contact: Ray Hodgson, Board of 
Congregational Life, 50 Wynford 
Dr., Don Mills, Ont., M3C 1J7. 
OR 

Dennis Oliver, 4 Morningside 
Ave., Toronto, Ont., M6S 1C2. 
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Dr. Oliver is the minister of Morningside 
High Park Presbyterian Church in Toronto, 
Ont. 


een In 
ail spite of his 
incurable blindness, this 
young African no longer 
has to beg. 


He is 
just one of the 
more than 3,000 blind 


| students who are trained 


every year by CBMI’s pro- 
fessionally qualified 
co-workers. Tens of thou- 
sands are still waiting for 
someone to teach them. 


With your gift, please help 
CBMI to transform blind 
beggars into competent 
craftsmen. Ms 


as 


aa COUPON 
Please cut and send to: 
CHRISTIAN BLIND MISSION 
INTERNATIONAL, P.O. Box 800, 
Stouffville Sideroad RR4 
STOUFFVILLE, Ontario L4A 7Z9 
Phone: (416) 640-64 64 
[__] Please send me further information 
about CBMI’s work. 


As long as it is possible for me, I will help: 
[7 monthly [J quarterly [C_] annually 


[_J to prevent blindness 
[_] to restore eyesight 
(J to rehabilitate the blind 


Enclosed is my gift of $ 


Name: 


Street: 


City: Postcode: 
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Bridlewood Church: 


ridlewood 
Church in Agincourt, Ontario, 
launched a ministry to refugees ten 
years ago. It was not something they 
chose. Rather, they believe, God 
chose them for this ministry. 

It began in Shirley Quinn’s kitch- 
en. Those who attempt to follow the 
actions of the Holy Spirit will attest 
to the fact that the kitchen is one of 
the Spirit’s favourite haunts. Shir- 
ley’s father, who lived in Regina, 
Saskatchewan, was staying at her 
home at the time while attending the 
meetings of the Administrative 
Council. The year was 1979. One 
evening when he returned home, he 
reported that the Administrative 
Council had paused in their business 
to pray for a group of refugees whose 
boat reportedly had sunk in the China 
Sea. They had also agreed to sign a 
master agreement with the Federal 
Government, opening the way for 
congregations of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada to sponsor refu- 
gees from Vietnam to settle in Cana- 
da. Ever since, that agreement has 
been the cornerstone allowing many 
of our congregations to become in- 
volved in refugee sponsorship. 

Although at that time her father’s 
account of the action of the Adminis- 
trative Council provided only an in- 
teresting story for Shirley and her 
family, it served to raise their aware- 
ness of the refugee problem and, 
Shirley believes, gave the Holy Spirit 
an opportunity to begin recruiting her 


Presbyterian 


fugees 


Later 


by John Congram 


Shirley Quinn and Tiet attending a dinner in Knox Church, 


Toronto, held in conjunction with a bowling party. 


to lead Bridlewood’s refugee min- 
istry. 

Two months later her husband cas- 
ually mentioned that the session 
would be considering whether to 
sponsor refugees as a congregation. 
What did she think? ‘‘I think we 
should do it, and I'll help’’, Shirley 
immediately responded. In retrospect 
she now calls those last two words, 
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“Pll help’’, the “*fatal words!’’ That 
evening Bridlewood Session agreed 
to begin sponsoring refugees and ap- 
pointed Shirley Quinn as their co-or- 
dinator. 

Soon an appeal for funds was 
made from the pulpit, Shirley recruit- 
ed volunteers for a committee, and 
the first application for sponsorship 
was filed with the government. 


From the Bridlewood 
scrapbook oo ~ 


en years have passed. Many 
things have happened, including the 
sponsorship of literally hundreds of 
refugees. 

Shirley is reluctant to say exactly 
how many refugees Bridlewood has 
actually sponsored. She does not 
want the large numbers to intimidate 
or discourage other congregations 
who might only be able to sponsor 
one or two refugees. However others 
who are familiar with the ministry 
suggest that the numbers to date run 
over 500. When you read this it will 
likely be over 600. 

Bridlewood’s first family arrived 
in September 1979. Phyllis MacDou- 
gall and Jo Anne Stephens, two 
members of the committee met them 
at Toronto International Airport. This 
first family consisted of a father, 
Tiet, his wife, Hoa, and their two 
children, Thuy, six-years old, and 
Lam, who was eight when they ar- 
rived. 

Hoa arrived while expecting a 
third child. A difficult pregnancy and 
birth ensued. John, when he was 
born, spent many weeks in the Inten- 
sive Care Unit of Sick Children’s 
Hospital. Often it appeared he would 
die. But even this difficult time be- 
came the door of opportunity. It al- 
lowed the congregation to envelope 
the family in their arms, both literal- 
ly, and figuratively in prayer. John 
survived and has grown into a typical 
lively ten-year old. 

After a few weeks of settling into 
the rented accommodation that the 
congregation had secured for them 
near the church, Tiet, Hoa and their 
family were introduced to the congre- 
gation. The next year they joined the 
minister’s communicants class, con- 
fessed their faith in Jesus Christ and 
became members of Bridlewood 
Church. Tiet feels strongly that God 
has guided his family to Canada and 
to Bridlewood Church to give them 
the opportunity to work with refu- 
gees. What he felt intuitively before 
he was a Christian in Vietnam has be- 
come realized and fulfilled in the 
Christian faith. 


continued over page 
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600 refugees 


continued 


Phuong Nguyen, who 

. recently graduated from 
Carleton University. in 
electrical engineering, 
was orphaned when his 
parents were shot. 


At left is Nguyen van Tiet and his wife, Hoa. Far right (in suit) is Rev.Dr. Ed McKinlay, 
recently retired from Bridlewood, with John, son of Tiet and Hoa. = 


hirley stresses the fact that no 
pressure is ever brought upon refu- 
gees to become Christian. It happens 
only in response to their questions 
and requests for information about 
their sponsors and what had moti- 
vated them to sponsor refugees. ‘‘It 
is true,’’ says Shirley, “‘that we do 
what we do in the name of Christ. 
We make no apologies for that nor 
try to hide it. On the other hand, it 
has never been our purpose to impose 
our faith on others, and we would 
never make becoming a Christian a 
condition for sponsorship.’ 

As it turned out Tiet not only be- 
came a Christian and member of Bri- 
dlewood Church, but also an integral 
part of Bridlewood’s Refugee Min- 
istry. Shirley and Tiet have become 
partners in this Christian enterprise. 

I had the privilege of talking with 
Tiet over a delicious Vietnamese 
lunch in the restaurant he now owns 
on Spadina Avenue in Toronto. Back 
in South Vietnam under American in- 
fluence, Tiet had served as an oppo- 
sition congressman in parliament. 
Having graduated from university in 


public administration, he has always 
displayed a concern for the welfare of 
his compatriots. On the refugee boat 
he had organized the men to repel, 
often in hand to hand fighting, pirates 
who attempted to pillage and rape. 
Serving in a refugee ministry became 
a natural outgrowth of his life. 

The refugee ministry at Bri- 
dlewood is now on the verge of ex- 
panding to sponsor refugees other 
than East Asians. Shirley serves both 
on the Executive Committee of 
World Vision Canada, a group deep- 
ly involved in helping refugees, and 
the Refugee Advisory Committee of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
Conditions in refugee camps around 
the world appal her. In response to 
these situations her committee at Bri- 
dlewood is taking steps to help spon- 
sor refugees from Afghanistan and 
Lebanon. 

This refugee ministry at Bri- 
dlewood has led the congregation in 
many directions. For example it has 
resulted in the congregation assisting 
the pastor of the Evangelical Church 
of Vietnam in Toronto to complete 
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his education as a minister. The com- 
mittee now spends much of its time 
helping others to sponsor, and pro- 
viding bridge-financing. Because 
Bridlewood has become known in the 
community as a church that has com- 
passion for refugees, many come to 
them for guidance. The focus re- 
mains constant, the more refugees 
that can be sponsored the better. 

A positive response from many in 
the community has impressed Shir- 
ley. Health care people such as doc- 
tors and nurses often donate their 
services. School teachers have wel- 
comed these new children and gone 
out of their way to assist and support 
them. Most government and social 
service people have responded in 
compassionate and helpful ways. 

For Shirley, refugee ministry 
grows naturally out of her church ex- 
perience, and provides an opportuni- 
ty to witness to our unique calling in 
the community — one that calls us, 
as Shirley says, ‘‘Not simply to help 
our own kind, but, as the Good Sa- 
maritan suggests, those who are not 
like us at all.”’ 


Refugees sponsored a dinner for Bridlewood Church, 
marking 10 years of ministry in this area. 


he challenge for Christians is to 
know and feel what it is like to be a 
refugee. Part of that awareness came 
for Shirley when she and her husband 
lived in the West Indies in the 1960s. 
From that experience she knows 
something of the loneliness and diffi- 
culty of living in a strange land. She 
recalls Sunday as the longest and 
loneliest day of the week. Refugees 
face all those problems and more. 
They need ‘‘not only people who will 
sponsor them but people who will be 
their friends.’’ Tiet also speaks of 
this aspect of sponsorship and why it 
is important that the church be in- 
volved. ‘‘It’s not just the money but 
the care. Our family will never forget 
that when our son was ill church 
members came and cared for us. The 
church can provide care that the gov- 
ernment is incapable of.’’ Tiet also 
notes that a big benefit for his family 
are the good friends his children have 
found in the church. 

A key player in all of this has been 
the minister (recently retired) of Bri- 
dlewood, Dr. Ed McKinlay. He and 
his wife Flora were always ready to 


help out. Shirley puts it simply: “‘Our 
minister has been our mentor and 
greatest supporter. He was always 
there for us.”’ 

On his part, although a great sup- 
porter of the refugee ministry, Dr. 
McKinlay takes little credit personal- 
ly for its success. As he puts it, “‘I 
have received the praise and thanks 
for this ministry; others have done 
the work.’’ Although many have 
been involved he particularly singles 
for praise Shirley Quinn and Tiet, 
who he says is referred to by some as 
‘the apostle’’ for his zealousness in 
refugee ministry. 

Dr. McKinley encourages other 
congregations to become involved in 
this ministry. ““To date’’, he says, 
‘‘not one refugee has ever let us 
down. They have always kept their 
promises.’’ In fact, he notes, many 
of them when they did not use all 
their living expense money would 
frequently return the unused portion 
at the end of the month. 

Nor should congregations worry 
that they cannot financially afford 
such a ministry. Dr. McKinlay 


makes the point that because today 
many refugees already have relatives 
in Canada it takes much less money 
to settle them here than it did ten 
years ago. The major need of most 
refugees is someone or a group in 
Canada willing to be their guarantor. 


Aa : 

n the beginning,’’ he says, 
‘some members of the congregation 
worried that givings to the refugee 
fund would adversely affect the over- 
all givings to the church.”’ That fear 
was decisively put to rest the first 
year after the refugee program began 
when the total givings to the church 
increased 28 per cent. ‘‘Right now.” 
Dr. McKinlay reports, “‘our refugee 
fund has more money in it than we 
can use.”’ 

At the present time Bridlewood is 
awaiting approximately 200 additio- 
nal refugees that they have agreed to 
sponsor. The mills of the government 
seem to grind increasingly slower. 
This worries Dr. McKinlay because 
he believes the plight of refugees to- 
day may be worse than it has ever 
been, especially with the possibility 
that some countries may begin send- 
ing refugees back to the country of 
their origin. 

Living in Toronto, Shirley some- 
times worries that a racial backlash 
might arise due to so many refugees 
coming to this area. That possibility 
only increases her dedication and 
motivates her more strongly to the 
cause in which she so passionately 
believes. 

In fact that probably won’t happen 
as long as enough communities like 
Bridlewood witness to the fact that 
under Jesus Christ, a multi-racial and 
ethnic community can live and work 
in harmony. And perhaps even more 
importantly be enriched by their life 
together. O 


Individuals and/or congrega- 
tions wishing to explore the 
possibility of sponsoring refu- 
gees should contact: 

Rev. Ian Morrison, 

50 Wynford Drive, 

Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 

Phone: (416) 441-1111 ext. 175 
FAX: 441-2825 
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WHO'S» 


ho’s afraid? I am. So are you. What are we afraid 
of? All kinds of things. We are afraid of what others will 
think of us. We fear their anger, neglect, and judgment. We 
are afraid we will not be acceptable. We are afraid we will 
never marry. We fear we will lose the marriage partner we 
have. We fear what will happen to our children. We fear 
getting sick, getting old, dying. 

Fear is a normal part of life. That’s worth noting because 
we sometimes feel guilty about being afraid. But a certain 
amount of fear is healthy, even necessary. To use a current 
example, the person who isn’t afraid of what mixing alcohol 
and driving can produce has an appointment with tragedy. 
Some fear is a good thing. 

Our problem is that fear feeds on fear. It’s one thing to be 
afraid of what driving drunk can do. It’s another thing to re- 
fuse to travel on the highway because you are afraid of be- 
ing killed by a drunk driver. When fear cripples us, prevents 
us from living freely, then it must be named and dealt with, 
brought out of the dark shadows into the light. One way of 
beginning to do that is to ask: what’s the worst that could 
happen in this situation? 


» WHAT’S THE WORST 
» THATCOULD HAPPEN 


I can recall the fears I felt years ago when I first started 
dating. There was this girl I wanted to ask out, but I was 
afraid of looking foolish, of being rejected. I sat down in the 
phone booth, and I rehearsed what I would say, even wrote 
down a few key phrases. I wanted to sound casual, but not 
too casual. I wanted to sound self-assured, but not arrogant. 
I wanted her to say, “‘Oh Ken, I’m so glad you called!’’ I 
was afraid she would say, ““Uh, what’s your name again?”’ 

Half a dozen times I began dialing the number, half a 
dozen times I hung up before her phone rang. I'd think of 
one more detail, one more overlooked possibility, or Ud 
simply panic and tell myself: ‘‘I] can’t go through with it.”’ 
Then from somewhere came a thought that finally got me 
over the hump. It was: ‘‘what’s the worst thing she can 
say?’’ I told myself the worst thing she could say was 
‘“‘no.’’ And I knew I could survive that. (Actually the worst 
thing she could have said was *‘Drop dead, creep,’’ but my 
mind wouldn’t allow me even to consider that possibility!) 

I use this somewhat amusing example as a way to make a 
serious proposal. The question — what is the worst that 
could happen? — has value. Sometimes fears that we en- 
counter face to face, that we name, begin to lose their stran- 
glehold on us. Things are going badly at work. Is the worst 
thing that could happen losing your job? Would you be able 
to survive that? You and your spouse seem to be drifting 
apart. Is the worst that could happen a broken marriage? If 
so, would your life be over? The doctor sends you to the 
hospital for tests. Is the worst that could happen the discov- 
ery of a terminal illness? Well, then, can you face that? 
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by Kenneth L. Gibble 


7? ACKNOWLEDGE FEAR, 
» DON’T DENY IT 


To say *‘what is the worst that can happen?’ is not to be 
a pessimist or to give in to despair. It’s a way of getting in 
touch with the resources God gives us to deal honestly and 
courageously with our fears. Acknowledging our fears is far 
better than denying them. In the children’s story of the three 
little pigs, the oldest and wisest warns his brothers to keep 
out of the way of the big bad wolf. But the youngest pigs 
pay no heed. Rather than face their fear honestly, they go 
out of their way to deny it. They even make a song and a 
game of their denial. ‘‘Who’s afraid of the big bad wolf?’’ 
they sing mockingly. 

Fears denied become fears magnified and doubly danger- 
ous. The wolf attacks and carries off the little pigs. In much 


the same way, denying our own inner fears leaves us vul- 
nerable to attack. Confessing our fears to ourselves and to © 


God can be the first step in being released from them. 


A second step is to learn the meaning of “‘the fear of 
God.’’ What does that phrase mean? It does nor mean that 
we should be afraid of God as we might be of some bully 
who threatens to beat us up, or that we should think of God 
as a kind of heavenly secret policeman who taps not only 
our phone conversations but our innermost thoughts as well 
in order to punish us. When the Bible speaks of the fear of 
the Lord, it means acknowledging that God alone is su- 
preme. God’s might exceeds the might of public opinion, 
God is stronger than the boss who employs us, than the lin- 
gering influence of our parents, than addiction to a drug, 
than the accumulation of guilt and fear in our lives. 

One thing we need never fear is that God will not accept 
even our most outspoken, our most frightened prayers. I’ve 
sometimes thought that, stripped down to their bare es- 
sence, all our prayers consist of a single, desperate cry to 
God: ‘‘Help. I’m afraid.”’ 


4) WHAT DOES GOD'S 
" ANSWER MEAN? 


God gives an answer to our fears: ‘‘Fear not.’’ Jesus told 
his listeners that not even a sparrow can fall to the ground 
without the heavenly father’s will. God knows the creation 
and its creatures so intimately and so lovingly that nothing 
escapes God’s notice. To drive home his point, Jesus said, 
‘‘God even knows the number of hairs on your head. So 
have no fear. Fear not.”’ 

Fear not. That is the message of our faith, but it all de- 
pends on how we hear that message. Sometimes, instead of 
being good news, the words ‘‘fear not’’ can be just the op- 
posite. 

I remember a time when our then little girl came over to 
our bedroom in the middle of the night. “‘I’m afraid,’’ she 
sobbed. ‘‘Why?’’ we wanted to know, for like all parents, 
my wife and I possess great wisdom, and we expect rea- 
sonable answers to our perfectly reasonable questions. Un- 
fortunately for all of us, our daughter had no perfectly rea- 
sonable answer to give. Reasonable to her, maybe, but not 
to us. (And parents, of course, are the ultimate authorities 
on what is reasonable and what is not.) It seems our dog, 
sleeping on Katie’s bed, had jumped down and begun to 
sniff with great excitement. 

‘‘I know she’s chasing something,’ 
tearfully. ‘‘Maybe it’s a mouse.”’ 

‘Don’t be silly,’’ I said. ‘‘We’ve never had mice in our 
house. It’s probably just a bug or a spider,’’ forgetting in 
my sleepy condition that my daughter and spiders have not 
established an exactly amiable relationship. “‘Besides,’’ I 
argued, ‘‘whatever it is can’t get up on your bed.”’ 

There followed a long silence while Katie stood by our 
bedside. Then she said, ‘‘But spiders can climb.” 

So I did what all parents do when their appeal to reason 
has failed. I gave an order. ‘‘Katie, go back to bed and stop 
being afraid.’’ Did that work? Of course not. J knew per- 
fectly well there was nothing to be afraid of, and I imparted 
that wisdom to my fearful child. ‘‘Be not afraid! Fear not!”’ 
But to Katie those words were bad news, not good. They 
were a judge’s sentence to return to a frightful place where 
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our daughter said 


spiders crawled walls, where four-footed creatures scam- 
pered around the room, where nameless icky things threat- 
ened unimaginable mischief. 


4) APROMISE, 
= NOTA COMMAND 


For the words ‘‘Fear not’’ to be good news for us, they 
must be a promise, not a commandment. We must hear 
them as a small child does when mother or father rocks that 
child back to sleep after a bad dream. ‘‘There, there. It’s all 
right. Don’t be afraid.”’ 

Even when we hear God’s word to us, ‘‘Fear not,’’ as 
good news, we know well enough that the things which 
make us afraid will not magically disappear. We cannot 
protect those we love from suffering. We cannot be sure 
that we will hold onto our own sanity. We cannot guarantee 
peace or good will on earth. There is no sure answer to these 
great fears. There is only one help for them — to surrender 
them into God’s hands. ' 

It’s not that God promises altogether to remove our fear. 
What God does promise is to join us in our fear. God is 
there when we are afraid. It’s as the words to the beloved 
hymn have God saying to us: 

Fear not; | am with thee; O be not dismayed. 

For 1am Thy God, and will still give thee aid; 

I'll strengthen thee, help thee, and cause thee to 
stand, 

Upheld by my righteous, omnipotent hand. 

Who’s afraid? We all are. But we are invited to give our 
fears to the One in whom all fears finally lose their power, 
the One of whom the poet Gerard Manley Hopkins wrote: 

See; not a hair is, not an eyelash, not the least lash 
lost; every hair 
Is, hair of the head, numbered. 


O then, weary then why should we tread? O why are 
we so haggard at the heart, so care-coiled, care- 
killed, so fagged, so fashed, so cogged, so cumbered, 
When the thing we freely forfeit is kept with fonder a 
care, 

Fonder a care kept than we could have kept it. . . 


Where kept? Do but tell us where kept, where . — 
Yonder. — What high as that! We follow, now we fol- 
low. — Yonder, yes, yonder, yonder. 

Yonder.’ 


‘Ann and Barry Ulanov, Primary Speech (Atlanta: John Knox Press, 
1982), p. 62. 

The Poems of Gerard Manley Hopkins, ed., W. H. Gardner and N. H. 
MacKenzie (New York: Oxford University Press, 1967), pp. 91-93. al 
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Mr. Gibble is a free-lance writer, and co-pas- 
tor — with his wife, Ann — of the Arlington 
Church of the Brethren, Arlington, Virginia. 
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Ruby Walker 


lives on 
Hope Street 


by Mark J. Freeman 


| Corea on Hope Street and attend- 
ing Grace Church in Calgary makes 
Ruby resemble a character from Pil- 
grim’s Progress. Indeed, there would 
be no better name for such a charac- 
ter than Walker, although with a 
laugh and a smile Ruby quickly ad- 
mits that sometimes she could not run 
fast enough. Now, well into official 
retirement, Ruby is still active in 
both church and community. “*‘One 
can never retire from God’s work,”’ 
Ruby says. She rejoices in her ability 
to continue to serve God and the peo- 
ple of Grace Church. After 50 years 
of service, she still brings her love of 
God and his creation to many. 

Born in Belfast, Ireland, Ruby 
came to Canada with her family at a 
young age. She received her early ed- 
ucation in Saskatchewan, and sec- 
ondary education in Lloydminster. 
Growing up in the Presbyterian 
manse in Findlater, Saskatchewan, 
and Lloydminster’s Knox Presbyteri- 
an Church, Ruby actively partici- 
pated in Young Peoples, Sunday 
School and choir. 

Being part of a closely-knit family 
that she loved and admired, it is not 
surprising that Ruby decided to serve 
her Lord at a Communion Service 
conducted by her father, in which her 
brother was accepted into the church. 

For over 50 years Ruby has rep- 
resented the Presbyterian Church in 
isolated rural communities, crowded 
and impoverished slums, nursing 
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homes, prisons, churches and Sun- 
day Schools. So numerous and exten- 
sive have been her assignments that 
you need a flow-chart to document 
her ministry. 

Ruby’s first call was to the rural 
field of Earlie and Ganton. Often she 
travelled on horseback. Coming from 
a town background, Ruby had much 
to learn about horses: though tough to 
mount, she finally mastered riding 
old Baldy. The blizzards and cold she 
encountered presented another chal- 
lenge. 

Ruby tells many interesting sto- 
ries. Although she had never driven a 
team of horses, one day she found 
herself holding the reins of such a 
team, rushing a woman to the deliv- 
ery room in Lloydminster. Once 


For over 


50 years, 
Ruby Walker 
has served 
the 
Presbyterian 
Church 


there, the woman indicated that she 
was very hungry, and, to the surprise 
of her parents, Ruby appeared at the 
manse with the pregnant woman for a 
bite to eat! While they enjoyed tea, 
Ruby’s panic-stricken father rushed 
out to crank-start the car. Ruby re- 
members with fondness the warmth 
and kindness of the farm families. 

Her next appointment was in 
southern Saskatchewan as Mission- 
ary-at-Large with the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society. Plagued by crop 
failures and the lingering Depression, 
many families struggled for simple 
survival. In some areas she would 
take her own food and stay in her car 
because she knew how little some 
families really had. She recalls a 
meeting where a lady insisted that 
Ruby could not stay in the town’s de- 
crepit hotel, which not only had a bad 
reputation but no locks on the doors. 
Ruby went home with this lady 
whom she_ discovered regularly 
walked seven miles from her farm- 
house to the meetings in town. She 
did not see it as anything out of the 
ordinary. But other areas needed 
Ruby, and her next assignment was 
in Alberta. 


1). the war years Ruby, in 


her loving and caring way, organized 
and encouraged adults, children and 
youth groups in churches, many of 
which were without ministers and of- 
ten met in schools or on farms. After 
taking services for some time in Veg- 
erville she took up a challenge in the 
Presbytery of Red Deer, staying in 
Rocky Mountain House and Eckville 
areas and travelling in three other 
communities. With only one minister 
in the entire presbytery, Ruby was 
greatly needed and appreciated. 
Ruby also maintained a close asso- 
ciation with nine school districts. 
‘Children needed to know that God 
loves them,’’ Ruby says as she re- 
calls the difficulties of her early min- 
istry. She functioned as a friend, mis- 
sionary and minister, leaving behind 
her a legacy of inspiration for others 
to follow. 

In his letter to Grace Church on 
Ruby’s retirement, Gordon Cunning- 
ham, minister of Memorial Presbyte- 
rian Church in Rocky Mountain 


House wrote, “‘Her cheery, hopeful 
and courageous spirit were, and are, 
a marvellous tribute to a faith which 
still warms our hearts when we think 
OF hers: 

The next step in the career of this 
successful home missionary was 
gathering the faithful in a cottage and 
tent in Sarnia, Ontario, to form what 
is today St. Giles. There, Ruby is 
still fondly remembered. Subse- 
quently, she returned west to Regina 
to take charge of the Eastview Mis- 
sion and work in the Northside con- 
gregation, with two hundred Sunday 
School children, twenty-five choir 
members and two groups of boys 
with forty members each. When a 
Regional Secretary was needed for 
Saskatchewan, Ruby Walker met yet 
another challenge. The next year, 
Manitoba was added to her duties and 
her enthusiasm was felt in another 
province. Next, Ruby moved to the 
more densely populated areas of To- 
ronto-Kingston, | Hamilton-London 


Ruby often 

rode “Old Baldy”, 
even through 
cold and 
blizzards 


and Montreal-Ottawa, where she 
continued to train, recruit and find 
tasks for volunteers who she urged, 
prodded and cajoled in her gentle 
manner. 

In June of 1963, East Toronto 
Presbytery appointed Ruby to inner 
city work — counselling families in 
low-rental areas. She assisted 
wherever she was needed: in evening 
Sunday Schools; visiting and com- 
forting senior citizens; befriending 
and finding homes and jobs for wom- 
en in the Metropolitan Jail; doing 
chaplaincy work at Riverdale Hospi- 
tal for chronic and convalescent pa- 
tients. Ruby Walker friend, 
counsellor, the living example of her 
Lord in the Inner City. 


1, April, 1966, Ruby was request- 
ed to work in the areas of programme 
co-ordinator and chaplaincy service 
for the Calgary-MacLeod Presbytery. 
This included survey work, working 
with Church School and women’s 
groups from Banff to MacLeod, but 
also organizing Friendly Visitors in 
twenty nursing homes throughout 
Calgary. Ruby shows and believes 
that the most important thing to take 
into a nursing home is your faith, the 
hope, encouragement and love of 
God for his children. 

Finally, in March, 1973, Ruby be- 
came Director of Christian Education 
in Grace Church, Calgary. On April 
14, 1977, a testimonial service was 
held to honour Ruby for her ded- 
icated years of service on behalf of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
In August the same year, the Kiwanis 
Club of Southwest Calgary publicly 
paid her tribute. St. Stephen’s Col- 
lege, Edmonton, in May, 1978, con- 
ferred on Ruby a Doctor of Divinity 
degree (honoris causa) 

.. . As a Frontier Chris- 
tian, Rural, Inner City, 
Suburban and demon- 
strably the foremost fe- 
male Home Missionary 
indigenous to Western 
Canada to have served 
her denomination 
through the middle half 
of the 20th century. 
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Ruby Walker 


continued 


Ruby stayed here when in the Rocky Mountain 
House and Eckville area of Alberta. 


While grateful, Ruby feels embar- 
rassment about all these honours. 
The Lord, she believes, deserves the 
credit, the God whom she serves and 
follows. The Rev. Samuel Stewart, 
minister of Grace Church, points out 
that not only has Ruby led a life of 
great devotion, but she has also 
touched many, many lives. She also 
‘‘remembers the small things 
birthdays and anniversaries, things 
that are so easily forgotten, but mean 
so much.”’ 

Numerous articles, clippings and 
bulletins address her as Dr. Walker, 
Miss Ruby Walker, Deaconess 
Walker. When asked by which she 
prefers to be addressed, she smiles 
and in her gentle and unassuming 
voice, says simply “‘Ruby.’’ That 
somehow symbolizes her whole min- 
istry in which she never lost sight of 
people in need, nor failed to show 
them God’s love through her own 
care and compassion. 

The numerous letters and gifts she 
received on her retirement humbled 
and awed her. From her home on 
Hope Street, Ruby now prays only 
one prayer, that her health will allow 
her to continue to serve her church 
and Lord. O 


Mark Freeman and his wife, Lisa, work at the 
Sunchild Indian Reserve school, near Rocky 
Mountain House, in the Alberta foothills. He 
attends First Church, Edmonton. 
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PRAYER 


for the flu Season 


by Joan Wester 


Anderson 


| ie make me an instrument of 


your peace. Now that I have brought 
yet another small flu victim home 
from the doctor’s office, now that to- 
night stretches ominously before me, 
endless hours of temperature-taking, 
bed-changing and voices quavering, 
‘‘Mommy?’’ in the darkness, let me 
sow love. 

Remind me that I never appreciate 
healthy robust youngsters until they 
are transformed into wan and wistful 
strangers lying on couches clutching 
tissue boxes and looking at me in 
mute appeal. Let me remember this 
situation is temporary, and some par- 
ents must struggle with illnesses that 


never end. Where I am tempted to 
grumble, complain and doubt the 
wisdom of your ways, let me instead 
find faith. 

Lord, make me a cheerful giver. 
As I run up and down the stairs with 
beef tea, crackers and popsicles (and 
we're out of popsicles), as chats with 
the pharmacist become my only link 
with the outside world, when even 
my usually stalwart husband  suc- 
cumbs to the reassuring comfort of 
the sickbed, let me sow a smile. Re- 
mind me that I am never alone in this 
unexpected ministry of healing, that I 
have only to ask and you will share 
the load. 

Lord, be my helper. Grant that I 
may accept this detour in my routine 
with grace and understanding, that I 


may serve my family with kindness 
and be what they most need me to be 
— a cheerful and reassuring friend. 
Remind me that you ministered to the 
leper, fed the hungry, comforted the 
afflicted, soothed the sorrowful and 
have asked me to do the same. Give 
me the courage to follow in your 
footsteps. 

Lord, grant me a trusting spirit. 
You know only too well how I seek 
to do things my way, how I struggle 
to take charge and run life along the 
course I have chosen. Let me now re- 
gard this difficulty as a positive 
pause, a time to ponder your protec- 
tion, to yield to your guidance, to re- 
alize again that you want only what Is 
best for me (even though that’s hard 
to believe at 2 a.m.). 


Lord, grant that despite my frustra- 
tion and fatigue, | may not seek to 
hurry this time along. For you have 
taught us there is a place and season 
for everything. Perhaps in our fami- 
ly’s enforced togetherness, in our 
mutual misery, we are learning 
things about one another, growing in 
ways we cannot yet understand. For 
it is in surviving the gray and dismal 
dawn that we truly appreciate the 
sun. 

I know the flu season must be good 
for something, Lord. Now grant me 
the serenity to accept it as one more 
blessing in your eternal plan for me. 


O 


Ms. Anderson is a freelance writer who lives 
in Arlington Heights, Illinois, U.S.A. 


Epiphany: a funny-sounding word. 
It sounds like something one should 
stumble across while playing Trivial 
Pursuit. The card might read, ‘*What 
is an epiphany?’’ The suspected an- 
swer might be ‘‘the lower left meta- 
tarsal bone of an aardvark.” 

Our not-so-trivial pursuit of the 
meaning of Epiphany tells us some- 
thing quite clear. It is as plain as the 
smile on your face; as clear as a win- 
ter’s night illumined by an unusually 
bright star. Epiphany is God’s com- 
ing-out party, the announcement of 
God’s engagement with the world. 

Epiphany means manifestation, 
but that’s too simple. It is God’s fire- 


by Jody Seymour 


works — for while Christmas may 
have been quiet and simple, Epipha- 
ny is about as loud as God gets. 
Epiphany is the world halting at a 
manger — wise men kneeling before 
a tiny infant. Epiphany is an old man 
hanging around the Temple unable to 
die until he holds God’s son in his 
hands. Epiphany is that. same grey- 
haired Simeon holding the infant Je- 
sus up in his outstretched arms and 
shouting, ‘‘Now let your servant de- 
part in peace because I have seen 
your salvation.’’ Epiphany is the cel- 
ebration of Jesus’ own baptism when 
the proud father said to the soaking 
wet son, ‘‘Gosh, I’m proud of you.” 


(Sometimes translated, ‘““This is my 
beloved Son in whom I am well- 
pleased.’’) 

Epiphany may be a funny-sound- 
ing word, but we need the manifesta- 
tion of God now more than ever as 
we walk further and further away 
from the manger. We need the assur- 
ance that, like Simeon, we can hold 
salvation in our grasp. We need to be 
reminded of the voice that whispers 
in our ear at our own baptism, “*You, 
too, are one of my own in whom I am 
well pleased.”’ Oo 


This article first appeared in Alive Now J/F 
1987 Copyright 1986, The Upper Room, used 
by permission. 
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Paying Your 


oon we will be bombarded 
once more by a large number of ad- 
vertisements extolling the virtues of a 
variety of RRSPs. The time just after 
Christmas has become known as 
‘“RRSP-Season,’’ a special time 
worthy of Mammon! The financial 
pages of the newspapers will be full 
with advice on where and how to get 
the best deal in town for your “‘retire- 
ment savings instrument.’’ Further- 
more, financial planners will dust off 
and revise their past years’ columns 
and provide us with tips on how to 
save for a secure future. 

One piece of advice we shall be 
given, as certain as night follows 
day, is: ‘‘Remember, always PAY 
YOURSELF FIRST!’ They will 
suggest 10 per cent off the top. 

It’s good advice, no question of 
that. At a time when individual sav- 
ings are at an all-time low in North 
American society, it is wise to en- 
courage setting aside money for the 
proverbial ‘“‘rainy day.’’ Besides 
that, a nation of savers is a nation 
with capital which can eventually be 
spent to move the economy along 
when it hits its inevitable down- 
turns. 

For years I read such advice, 
nodded my head (probably) sagely, 
and tried my darndest to put at least 
some money regularly aside in sav- 
ings, even if not ten per cent. 

Then one day it struck me how ut- 
terly foreign and even abhorrent such 
advice should be to a Christian. The 
Bible, and most certainly the Old 
Testament, clearly teaches that our 
‘‘first fruits’? belong to God! (Gen. 
28022 Levee) Ure Oelt. [4220 tt 
Deut. 14:28ff; Mal. 3:8; Prov. 3:9) 
We are to pay God first, not our- 
selves! We ought to do so in faith and 
love, not as an obligation, but as a 
glad thanksgiving to our God. 

It’s true, of course, that neither Je- 
sus nor the Apostles spoke directly of 
the ‘‘tithe’’ (the first 10 per cent), no 
doubt because it was taken for grant- 


es 
TU 


a 


ed. Paul does not mention it in his 


correspondence to the Gentile 
Churches because they were not nec- 
essarily acquainted with this Jewish 
custom. He encourages generosity; a 
liberal spirit that will give freely in 
accordance with how the Lord has 
blessed us. 

In November of last year I sat with 
a colleague in a Fran’s Restaurant in 
Toronto and our conversation drifted 
to personal and church finances. We 
had heard of a Korean congregation 
in Toronto of only 200 members 
where the weekly offering consists of 
$10,000! It boggled the mind! We 
had discovered that these people took 
tithing seriously and, indeed, no eld- 
er or deacon could be ordained unless 
they were willing to tithe. 

This, in turn, led to a frank dis- 
cussion of our own willingness to 
give to the work of God’s Kingdom. 
We both admitted that our givings to 
the Church and Christian charities 
had hovered most of our lives some- 
where around the 5-6 per cent range 
of income. With a smile my friend 
said that he had, over the past three 
years, been pushing his offerings into 
the 10 per cent range. Knowing full 
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by Tony Plomp 


he, 
Epil 


well the implications of what he then 
said, he told me with an apologetic 
grin on his face, “‘I hate to say it, but 
it has made us more prosperous!”’ 

Well, whether it makes us more 
prosperous or not (and surely that 
should never be a motive for giving), 
the biblical mandate is clear that we 
are to give God the first-fruits of our 
labour and, as a guide, the Old Testa- 
ment tithe is a better standard than 
most. 

So, ignore the advice of the finan- 
cial planners. Give to God first, 
knowing full well that in response to 
His love, ‘‘were the whole realm of 
nature mine, that were a present far 
too small.’ [] 


Mr. Plomp is minister of Richmond Presbyte- 
rian Church in Vancouver B.C. and a regular 
columnist of the Record. 


A Personal 
Perspective 


from Quebec 


W. were sitting over lunch on 


the Sunday before the Quebec elec- 
tion, when things suddenly came to- 
gether. The annual Montreal Mar- 
athon had closed down Rosemount 
Street. Hence, as usual, it was im- 
possible for Eglise St. Luc, the 
French Presbyterian Church in Mon- 
treal, to meet for regular morning 
worship. We went instead to Cote 
des Neiges, a church a couple of 
miles away, for a bilingual service. It 
all seemed to me perfectly normal; 
we prayed for the election, we noted 
that bilingual services were rare and 
that we should have them more often. 
Not until lunch did the pennies begin 
to drop. 

Most of the people who read the 
Record, normal anglophone Canadi- 
ans, may have the impression that an- 
glophone Montreal is in a state of 
siege. We can’t, as Peter Gzowski 
said recently, even advertise our 
houses for sale in our own language. 
Big deal. It does not require an enor- 
mous intellectual effort to realize that 


by Geoffrey Johnston 


a vendre means for sale. When we 
get down to the nitty-gritty, the price 
and terms of sale, the language of 
business is likely to be English. And 
that, after all, is what counts. 

But then I can say that because I 
am an immigrant. We have been here 
a scant six years. I did not know the 
old Quebec, the Quebec that began to 
die in 1960. Those who did, those 
whose roots are in an older version of 
this city find the most recent set- 
tlement of the language dispute gal- 
ling in the extreme. I can sympa- 
thize, but I cannot share in their pain. 
The dispute over signs is both sym- 
bolic and real. It is symbolic because 
once you get past the sign, business 
can be conducted in English. It is real 
because French only signs say to a 
community which has been here for 
two hundred and thirty years. “You 
are welcome, as long as you remain 
invisible.’’ And that is hard to take. 

But having said all that, let us look 
to the future rather than the past. I 
spoke to three people after the ser- 


vice. The first was a lady in her late 
sixties, probably a widow. I did not 
know her, for she is a member of 
Cote des Neiges. Cote des Neiges is 
125-years old. It began as a country 
church for anglophone farmers out- 
side Montreal. My friend’s husband 
remembered the old days, when Cote 
des Neiges still had a drive shed for 
the horses. He had been baptized 
there, and so had their children. She 
is old anglophone Montreal; she ad- 
mired my frail competence in 
French, and she was glad that we 
were there. Not every Sunday per- 
haps, but from time to time. 

My second conversation was with 
a friend from Eglise St. Luc. She has 
been a member there for years and 
lives not far from us. She has lived in 
Canada since she was a young wom- 
an, but she came here from France 
and can trace her Protestant heritage 
to the seventeenth century. It was not 
her first time at Cote des Neiges. She 
has been there before because she 
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Quebec 


continued 


likes the atmosphere. It is a warm 
and welcoming sort of place. 

The third conversation was brief, 
but in a way the most typical. The 
lady was West Indian, both in ap- 
pearance and speech, and she was 
typical of half the Cote des Neiges 
people in church that morning. Cote 
des Neiges is one of the few congre- 
gations of my acquaintance that has 
managed to combine black and 
white. It is a harbinger of the future. 
But there is more. At one point in the 
service, David Lefneski, the lay mis- 
sionary at Eglise St. Luc, asked how 
many understood his French. Perhaps 
a third of the hands went up. From 
behind the pulpit I couldn’t see 
everything, but certainly the young 
people of Cote des Neiges I could see 
were the ones who understood his 
jokes. The adolescents of Montreal 
can laugh in either language. 

In other words, anglophone Pres- 
byterians should not believe what 
they read in the secular press. The 
language dispute is real, and painful 
for those whose roots in this province 
go back for generations. For the 
young, and for immigrants like my- 
self, it is no big thing. What is a big 
thing, as our host minister pointed 
out, is that we could come together, 
English and French, black and white, 
because of our common faith. Oo 


Dr. Johnson is Director of Studies, Presbyteri- 
an College, Montreal, Quebec. 


CREATIVE 
EVANGELISM: 


A Bird ina Ballpark? 


or | 
What you might look for while 
watching the Super Bowl 


| by Rob Congram 
f 


you are a baseball fan, you may 
remember the second game of the 
World Series when suddenly the 
game was interrupted by a visitor to 
right field. It was a bird; the precise 
type of the bird is not important, ex- 
cept to say that this creature exhibited 
all the qualities of birdness — a beak, 
two wings, feathers, etc. — that 
would lead one to infer that it was, in 
fact, a type of creature belonging to 
the bird species. What made this bird 
extraordinary is that it had a sign at- 
tached to its rear end: “‘JOHN 3:16’’. 
It was, to my mind, an ‘‘evangelist 
bird.’’ This small event led my wan- 
dering mind to ponder what kind of 
creative genius would come up with 
such an idea, to use a bird to spread 
the Gospel. Perhaps the individual 
felt that with the increasing seculari- 
zation of society, traditional methods 
of evangelism were lacking, and that, 
as the saying goes, ‘‘desperate times 
call for desperate measures.”’ 

In any case, not wanting to be out- 
done by this thoughtful Christian 
who sent the bird strutting and peck- 
ing into the right field, I developed 
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my own effective, economical, and 


forceful way of spreading the Gospel — 
— ‘‘Scripture Bricks’’: 
Step 1 — Take a red brick, (red gives 


it an eschatological mood). 


Step 2 — Paint your favourite scrip- — 


ture verse on the side of it (the brick) 
Now you are ready for action! If 


you have neighbours; specifically un- © 
saved, materialistic, pagan neigh- 7 
bours, what better way to set their 


ways straight than to loft a 2% Ib. 


brick through their bay window, or } 


the front windshield of their BMW, 


with a short verse from the Word of © 


God on it? Who needs T.V. evangel- 
ists or satellite dishes when the key to 
effective evangelism is as close as 
your nearest brickyard? 

Of course, in wartime or in partic- 
ularly primitive pagan cultures, when 
bricks are of little consequence, one 
could upgrade to ‘‘Scripture Gre- 
nades’?! Who would not consider 
Christianity a viable option after a 
live grenade, labelled “‘Repent, the 
End is Near’’ lands on their living- 
room sofa? 

But what can be said of these mod- 
ern-day evangelistic techniques? If 
scripture bricks/grenades and_ bird 
evangelists have anything in com- 
mon, it is that they all serve to triv- 
ialize and marginalize the real mes- 
sage of the Gospel, and our own indi- 
vidual experiences of the Divine. 
Evangelism, sharing the Christian 
faith, is surely more than a superfi- 
cial question: “‘Are you saved sis- 
ter?’’. As Marshall McLuhan might 
say, too often the medium becomes 
the message. L] 


Mr. Congram is a first year student at Knox 


College. This item first appeared in the No- 
vember, 1989 issue of THE KNOX VOX. 


———— 


Jesus of Montreal 


Christian message often found in films 


FILM 


Dennis Oliver 


Or of my friends is convinced that contemporary film is the best medium 
for communicating what he calls ‘‘the pattern of the gospel’. Though I’ve 
not discussed this particular movie with him, I’m sure that Jesus of Montreal 


exemplifies what he means. 


My friend was not referring to that special genre of evangelistic films, pro- 
duced by Christian organizations like ‘‘Gospel Films’’ and the **Billy Graham 
Evangelistic Association ”’ He meant commercial movies like Chariots of Fire, 
Witness, The Mission, The Last Temptation of Christ, and Jesus of Montreal. 


(Surprising, perhaps, to many Chris- 
tians, he would also include movies 
without explicit religious themes, 
which reflect the power of love, for- 
giveness, grace and transcendence). 

Denys Arcand’s Jesus brings us 
face to face with some of the issues 
and perspectives of the gospel. Per- 
haps you’d agree with me that this 
prize-winning Canadian film wit- 
nesses to certain Christian values and 
views more powerfully than they are 
typically presented in the preaching 
and teaching modes “‘at church’’. 

Jesus of Montreal is the story of a 
brilliant and idealistic young actor, 
Daniel Coloumbe, who is commis- 
sioned to update a religious play pre- 
senting the story of Jesus. The work 
is to complement traditional statues 
of the Stations of the Cross, placed 
on Mt. Royal (Montreal) in a shrine 
devoted to popular Catholic piety. 
Using the latest scholarly insights 
about first-century history, and cap- 
turing the spirit of Jesus’ teachings, 
Coloumbe provides a play which is 
first-rate in its ability to move the au- 
dience — but also to provoke the reli- 
gious authorities. 

The principal character is said to 
be Joshua ben Panthera. ‘‘Jesus’’ 
was really the son of a Roman soldier 
and his mother no virgin. The resur- 
rection is transformed into a stranger 
appearing five to ten years after the 
crucifixion. The whole story (the 
four gospels) was said to be written 
hundreds of years after the fact — 
when, indeed, the real ‘‘facts’’ were 
inaccessible to the writers. Morever, 
Jesus’ miracles were really magical 
tricks he learned in Egypt. Now if 
you are at all ‘‘orthodox’’ (or versed 


in current scholarship), you (as I) 
would expose these details and as- 
sumptions as both incorrect history 
and insubstantial theology. No won- 
der Coloumbe was opposed by the 


The basic message 
was for all of us to 
find our 
happiness in 
loving others... 


Lothaire Bluteau as Jesus. 


priest who commissioned his play. 

But, within the assumptions of the 
film, Coloumbe was simply present- 
ing ‘‘the real story’’ ‘“‘proven”’ by re- 
search. The priest knew it to be so — 
but was afraid to expose the truth. 

This viewer was not moved by 
such fanciful scholarship. Rather, I 
was deeply touched by the truly 
Christian aspects of the film. Co- 
loumbe chose peripheral and margi- 
nal actors — shut out of opportunities 
for serious theatre — not unlike the 
publicans and sinners that Jesus used 
to effect his plan. The basic message 
was for all of us to find our happiness 
in loving others, refusing judgemen- 
talism, sharing resources with the 
poor and other Christ-like acts. Sure- 
ly this is a message ‘‘the world”’ 
needs to hear and ‘‘the church’ 
needs to hear more effectively. 

In the end, Jesus (Daniele) dies. 
His heart and eyes are transplanted 
(his life for others — a resurrection 
of sorts). More significantly his in- 
fluence and ideals continue on in 
those who, through him, have gained 
a new confidence and self-worth. 

Why do movies like this commu- 
nicate so powerfully? The most ob- 
vious answer is that they speak to a 
multitude of senses: visual, auditory, 
and kinesthetic. They activate our 
minds and emotions in ways that 
mere sermonizing cannot match. As 
well, coming from and speaking to 
the wider North American populace 
(not just church-going folk), movies 
like this treat religious films with a 
freshness and creativity that commu- 
nicates with understandable force. 

While not ‘‘orthodox’’, Denys Ar- 
cand’s film witnesses to many of the 
liberating truths that the original Je- 
sus brought to this world. I thank 
God for its witness, and commend its 
viewing to readers of the Record. LJ 


Dr. Dennis Oliver is minister of Morningside- 
High Park Church, Toronto. 
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With All God’s People —The New 
Ecumenical Prayer Cycle 


compiled by John Carden. World Coun- 
cil of Churches, Geneva, 1989. $22.95. 
In stock at the W.M.S. Bookroom, Room 
100, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, On- 
tario, M3C 1J7. 


Orders of Service 

World Council of Churches, Geneva, 
1989. $12.25. In stock at the W.M.S. 
Bookroom. 

(Purchase two books together and save — 
at a cost of $29.95) 


The larger of these two books pro- 
vides 52 weeks of prayers for all 
God’s people in the world. It also at- 
tempts to provide information about 
those being prayed for so that we 
may understand and pray in solidarity 
with them. Week One, for example, 
starts out with Egypt. It provides a 
brief synopsis of Egypt’s population, 
language, government and religious 
make-up, plus the history of Chris- 


ONTARIO BI 


Books 


tianity there. This one page is fol- 
lowed by two pages of prayers for the 
Church in Egypt. Included under the 
first week are also the countries of Is- 
rael, Jordan, Lebanon and Syria. The 
prayers are a mix of ancient and tra- 
ditional, and modern and contempo- 
rary. 

The slimmer companion volume 
provides a series of services for both 
particular seasons of the church year 
such as Advent, Lent and Pentecost, 
and also services on_ particular 
themes such as Human Rights and 
People of Other Faiths. The services 
include prayers, readings, brief med- 
itations and responses from a variety 
of countries. Often both the words 
and music are provided for suggested 
hymns. 

From my perusal of these re- 
sources, I believe they could be en- 
riching either for individual and 
small group use, or adapted for 
worship in the congregation. This 
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material could go a long way in help- 
ing worship become the meaningful 
and celebrative event it is meant to 
be. 

John Congram | _ 


Facing The Tiger by Shirley Jane 
Endicott. 

Wood Lake Books, 

Winfield, B.C. 1988. $12.95 


We all have tigers to face. Shirley 
Endicott identifies hers and then tells 
us what happens when she encoun- 
ters them. 

This is a fascinating book for many 
reasons. First it is about the famous 
Endicotts. Shirley not only tells inter- 
esting stories about her upbringing in 
China as the child of missionary par- 
ents, she also reveals what it is like to 
be the only daughter in a family of 
powerful males. 

Second, the sufferings Shirley ex- 
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perienced because of her pro-com- 
munist posture during the ‘‘McCar- 
thy years’’ in the early 1950s come 
through cogently in this book. 

Third, the struggles of this coura- 
geous woman to find herself are 
openly shown through pictures, 
poems, songs and anecdotes. 

Fourth, the awakening of an “‘ivo- 
ry tower’’ sociologist to the horrors 
of ‘‘wife abuse’’ are honestly re- 
vealed. 

Fifth, the anger of an emerging 
feminist shouts from these pages. 

I learned so much from this book 
— about a fascinating family, about 
how to face fear, about what many 
battered women suffer, about why 
women are disturbed by the paterna- 
listic attitudes of men, about how 
much the church should do and can 
do to minister to men, women and 
groups! 

I was bewildered by parts of what 
Shirley Endicott said, helped by 
many remarks, ministered to by seve- 
ral sections and captivated by the 
whole volume. Church people need 
to read this book — to be aroused, to 
be identified with the good and the 
bad, see the church in a new light, to 
respond to the challenges Shirley En- 
dicott raises. 

A most helpful literary device is 
the on-going dialogue the author has 
with ‘‘Miriam’’, the sister of Moses. 
Together Miriam and Shirley are lib- 
erated by the Exodus experience. 

This is Shirley’s personal story but 
it’s everyone’s story. It’s well worth 
reading. 


Zander Dunn. 
Mr. Dunn is minister of Knox Presbyterian 
Church, Guelph, Ontario. 


In the Name of Jesus 
by Henri Nouwen. Crossroads, New 
York, 1989. 81 pages 

This book grew out of an address 
given by Henri Nouwen wherein he 
offered his reflections on the nature 
and purpose of Christian ministry as 
the church approaches the 21st cen- 
tury. In his reflections Nouwen does 
not offer a new leadership model so 
much as he calls upon the church to 
return to the model presented by Je- 
sus Christ, that of the servant-shep- 
herd. According to Nouwen, to be an 
effective Christian leader the shep- 
herd must give up the power to domi- 
nate, as well as the desire to be rele- 


vant in the sense of being ‘‘trendy”’ 
or popular. One must be willing to 
share one’s vulnerability, weakness 
and pain with the flock. Such an ap- 
proach will have to include practising 
the disciplines of contemplative pray- 
er, confession and forgiveness. In 
this way the shepherd who leads the 
flock is also led by God. On the rela- 
tion between power and intimacy he 
states: 

‘‘What makes the temptation of pow- 
er so seemingly irresistible? Maybe it 
is that power offers an easy substitute 
for the hard task of love. It seems 
easier to be God than to love God, 
easier to control people than to love 
people, easier to own life, than to 
love life. . . . One thing is clear to 
me: the temptation to power is the 
greatest when intimacy is a threat. 
Much Christian leadership is exer- 
cised by people who do not know how 
to develop healthy intimate relation- 
ships and have opted for power and 
control instead. Many Christian em- 
pire builders are unable to give and 
receive love.”’ 

Could it be that it is the substitution 
of relationships based on power rath- 
er than love and intimacy that lies at 
the root of so many contemporary 
moral lapses and scandals among 
clergy? 

The centrality of theological re- 

flection is also emphasized by the au- 
thor. He points out that many clergy 
today simply reflect a secular ethos 
where psychological and sociological 
concerns have replaced biblical and 
scriptural ones. In this way they re- 
flect the seminaries that trained them, 
which in Nouwen’s opinion have de- 
veloped highly secular outlooks al- 
most without our knowing it. He 
comments: 
‘The task of future Christian leaders 
is not to make a little contribution to 
the solution of the pains and tribula- 
tions of their time, but to identify and 
announce the ways in which Jesus ts 
leading God's people out of slavery, 
through the desert to a new land of 
freedom’’. 

For Nouwen, true theological re- 
flection is not just intellectual but re- 
quires a deep spiritual formation in- 
volving the whole person — body, 
mind and heart. It is this holistic ap- 


proach which causes the issues of so- 
continued. 
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cial justice and God’s ‘‘preferential 
option’’ for the poor also to loom 
prominently in his understanding of 
ministry. 
This is an excellent book for a Ses- 
sion to sit down and study together! 
Gunar Kravalis 


Mr. Kravalis is minister of St. Andrew’s 
Church in Aurora, Ontario. 


o® 


Canada’s Heritage in Scotland 

by Ged Martin and Jeffrey Simpson. 
Toronto: Dundurn Press, 1989. 245 
pages. $16.95 paper 

This book manages to be thor- 
oughly delightful without compro- 
mising accuracy. The director of 
Edinburgh University’s centre for 
Canadian studies joins forces with a 
long-time Globe and Mail bureau 
chief for a leisurely ramble through 
Scotland, concentrating on childhood 
homes of people who later figured in 
Canadian history. In most cases, a 
man brought up or educated in Scot- 
land emigrated before showing what 
he could do, not always in his origi- 
nal field of endeavour; but some- 
times, with both male and female 
achievers, the progress was from 
west to east. 

The authors excel in shedding un- 
expected light on details of Canadian 
history which their readers are more 
apt to remember vaguely than to con- 
nect with any wider context. They 
point out, for instance, that both 
James Wolfe and James Murray, his 
second-in-command, were _ sent 
against Quebec only after a decade’s 
involvement in the pacification of the 
Highlands following the defeat of 
Bonnie Prince Charlie. Was that 
where they learned that generous 
treatment of a conquered rural pop- 
ulation pays dividends? Certainly the 
British behaved far less rapaciously 
along the St. Lawrence than they 
were doing at the same time along the 
Ganges... 

And was the Confederation ar- 
rangement which gave Quebec a 
fixed number of MPs and Prince Ed- 
ward Island a fixed number of sen- 
ators prefigured by the 1707 Act of 


Union, whereby Scotland gave up 
her parliament in return for a guar- 
anteed number of seats at West- 
minster? How much of Canadians’ 
attitude towards the United States de- 
rives from Scots’ resistance to the 
cultural and economic pull exerted by 
a formidable southern neighbour? 

More likely to linger in readers’ 
minds are the vivid personal vi- 
gnettes. We may remember how the 
eighth Earl of Elgin, as governor- 
general, provoked the Tories of Mon- 
treal into wrecking their city’s chance 
of becoming Canada’s capital by bur- 
ning the Parliament Buildings in 
1849; do we realize that, during his 
next colonial posting, he had fire set 
to the summer palace outside Beijing 
by way of punishing the Chinese for 
the Boxer Rebellion? And do we con- 
nect him with his father, who feared 
that the Greek struggle for indepen- 
dence from the Turks might damage 
the statues of the Parthenon? He 
brought them to the safety of the Brit- 
ish Museum, depleting the family 
fortune to the point where his son had 
to take what government appoint- 
ments he could get. 

Most Scots who left their mark on 
Canada came, of course, from much 
humbler backgrounds, if indeed they 
were not squeezed or starved out by 
the homeland’s chronic grinding pov- 
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“Not only do | feel bad about what 
| did, but | feel good about feeling bad." 


erty. They might yearn to return 
home, but not until they could afford | 
to live there comfortably — a goal] 
which just enough of them attained to 
keep the rest from losing heart. Be- 
cause the human-interest level of 
these people’s stories is so high, 
readers can hardly help deepening} . 
their understanding and appreciation 
of how Canada came to be the kind of 
country it is, or finding the learning 
process positively enjoyable. 

Hugh D. McKellar 


Mr. McKellar is a hymnologist, teacher and 
free-lance writer. 


The Essential C. S. Lewis 

Edited with an introduction by Lyle W. 
Dorsett. Collier Books, MacMillan 
Publishing Company, New York, 1988, 
Paperback, 536 pages. $17.95 U.S. 

By any method of reckoning, this 
book is good value for your money. 
For those unfamiliar with Lewis’s 
writings it provides a powerful intro- 
duction. For those who know about 
him it provides a valuable memorial. 
For those who think they know any- 
thing, it provides a yardstick with 
which to measure themselves. 

Lewis received the now rare bene- 
fit of a classical education. There is a 
kind of wistful sting in his remark 
about, “‘the second death of ancient 
learning’’. Certainly, such learning 


was not dead in him. He was well 
able to scale the mountain peaks of 
ancient Greece, Rome, and Jerusa- 
lem; then with the binoculars of 
Christian faith he saw things in the 
valleys of the 20th century, to which 
many are quite blind. 

This remarkable man was born in 
Belfast, Northern Ireland before 
1900; but he belongs to our age even 
though he died the same day in which 
President Kennedy was assassinated 
in 1963. 

The story of his life is as unusual, 
as his style is unique. Anyone inter- 
ested in conversion to Christianity in 
our century will probably want to ob- 
tain, Surprised by Joy, in its entirety. 
There is an excerpt from this piece of 
autobiography in this volume. 
(pp.23-50.) 

This book will remind the reader 
of the variety of Lewis’s writings. 
Examples of his letters mingle with 
works on literary criticism. The im- 
mortal children’s story The Lion the 
Witch and the Wardrobe, is present 
in its entirety. I found the short selec- 
tion of his poems (416-423) refresh- 
ing reading in our graceless times. 
Above all his contribution to Chris- 
tian teaching and apologetics shines 
through in selections from the 
Screwtape Letters, Mere Christiani- 
ty, Undeceptions, and so on. His re- 
marks on the reform of the Prayer 
Book (Lewis was an Anglican) 
should be required reading for all li- 
turgical experts in our church. (see 
the extract from Letters to Malcolm 
Chiefly on Prayer pp. 407-11.) 

The editor of this volume is able to 
say that, “‘his books still sell in re- 
cord numbers . . . perhaps his writ- 
ing continues to attract readers be- 
cause he is so often witty, fervent, 
non-sectarian, and apolitical.”’ 

Criticism? Well, I find it difficult 
to avoid describing Lewis as an intel- 
lectual, in spite of his popular appeal. 
‘*The Abolition of Man,’’ was heavy 
going for this reviewer, not because 
Lewis was an early prophet of radical 
feminism, but because of the concen- 
tration of his thought. Who, in 1989 
is used to language in which one 
thought follows another? 

Those who will take the trouble to 
read pp. 428-71, will find, if they do 
not already possess one, a very plau- 


sible explanation of the present con- 


FROM THE MODERATOR 


may seem a small difference to some, 
but I feel that it is a significant differ- 
ence. 

When we categorize people by 
some aspect of their life, we may be 
subtly avoiding seeing them as indi- 
viduals. ‘‘The poor’ brings, to my 
mind at least, an image of an amor- 
phous mass; ‘‘those who are poor’”’ 
brings some awareness of individual 
people who have a particular need. 
Individuals are important, and I try to 
be consistent in using such phrases as 
‘‘those who are poor’, “‘people who 
are disadvantaged’, ““hungry peo- 
ple’’, ‘‘homeless people’’, rather 
than ‘‘the poor’’, ‘‘the disadvan- 
taged’’, ‘‘the hungry’’, “‘the home- 
less 7 

I realize that ‘‘the poor’’ is quite 
biblical; The Beatitudes use such 
terms as I am objecting to, at least in 
the older translations. That does not 
mean that it should be acceptable us- 
age in our time, particularly if the 
regular use of such terms dulls our 
sensitivities to the importance of each 
and all of the individuals involved. It 
is significant that the Good News Bi- 
ble (Today’s English Version) uses 
the phrase ‘‘those who are... ”’ 
throughout its translation of The Be- 
atitudes. 

Perhaps the reason for editing the 
longer phrase is only seen as a matter 
of space, or of simplifying the lan- 
guage used. Is the space saved at the 
cost of implicitly undercutting the 
importance of individuals, and if so, 
is it really worth the cost? 

The good news of God’s love in 
Jesus Christ affirms that God cares 
for each of us, as individuals. In St. 
Augustine’s words, ‘‘God loves each 


Harrold Morris 
“Tndividuals are 
Important 


d 
| "ve just had my first difference of opinion with the editor of The Record. | 


{?? 


have great respect for him, and the fine job that he is doing with this mag- 
azine. Accordingly, I gave him a free hand to edit the material I provide for these 
columns, confident in his ability to clarify and improve my efforts. 

When I saw the November Record, however, I responded very negatively to 
some of his editing. I read the phrase, ‘‘many of the problems of the disadvan- 
taged’’, and said, ‘‘I didn’t write that!’ Checking my own copy of what I had 
submitted, I read ‘‘many of the problems of people who are disadvantaged’’. It 


of us as if there were only one of us 
to love.’’ Our Lord’s parable of the 
final judgement makes it clear that 
Christ comes to us in the persons who 
need our help. 

In our society, individual people 
are counted as less and less impor- 
tant. Surely we who are part of the 
Body of Christ, need to be more sen- 
sitive than ever to the importance of 
individuals. Each one of us is impor- 
tant to God. Each one of God’s peo- 
ple should therefore be seen as im- 
portant to us. (J 2» 


Dovel 
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tempt for the past, and also a chilling 
commentary on the way in which we 
are threatened by the new elite — 
‘the experts.’’ Perhaps Lewis is 
open to other criticism, but when all 
has been given any Christian should 
be grateful for his capacity to make 
one think, and for the sheer integrity 
of purpose which shines through his 
writing. Let him speak for himself: 
‘“Comfort is the one thing you cannot 
get by looking for it. If you look for 
truth, you may find comfort in the 
end; if you look for comfort you will 
not get either comfort or truth — only 
soft soap and wishful thinking to be- 
gin with, and in the end despair.’’ 

(From Mere Christianity p. 311.) 
Such words, and many like them, 
identify Lewis as one of the prophets 
of our time. So Lewis being dead yet 

speaks; and deserves to be heard. 
David Marshall 


Mr. Mashall is minister of St. Enoch’s Church 
in Hamilton, Ontario. 


All books reviewed (with an occa- 
sional exception) may be pur- 
chased through the W.M.S. Book- 


room, Room 100, 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 
1J7. 


Story Journey (An Invitation to the 
Gospel as Storytelling) 

by Thomas E.. Boomershine. 
Abingdon, Nashville, 1988. $17.50 


Have you ever experienced the 
frustrations of trying to have a bath- 
room or kitchen installed? Just when 
it seems progress is being made, the 
workman throws up his hands and 
says, ‘‘Done all I can do for the pre- 
sent. We’ll have to wait for the elec- 
trician.’’ A few days or weeks later 
the electrician arrives, then it’s the 
plumber, and so on in a seemingly 
never ending round of delays. 

Theology too can be like that with 
its scholars and practitioners. You 
look one place for a good exegete and 
somewhere else for help in making it 
all practical and relevant. The beauty 
of this book is that it is all there be- 
tween the two covers. 

The author is a first-class scholar 


who helps you exegete the text and 
then leads you through the practical 
steps necessary to tell the story effec- 
tively. There are suggestions as to the 
best context into which to tell the sto- 
ry. Even more important, how to cre- 
ate the crucial third context of good 
story telling, the stories of the listen- 
ers and teller, and where they inter- 
sect with the biblical story. 

Boomershine deals with many of 
the central New Testament stories, 
including Advent and Easter, and 
several miracles and parables. He 
even tackles the difficult encounter of 
Jesus with the Syro-Phoenician wom- 
en who comes seeking healing for her 
daughter. Here he offers an interest- 
ing and helpful interpretation I had 
not seen before. 

Woven throughout the chapters are 
commentaries on the value of biblical 
storytelling for pastoral work and 
Christian Education. ‘*Biblical story- 
telling,’’ claims the author, “‘is. . .a 
foundational process in religious edu- 
cation at all levels.’’ 

Several times, without success, I 
tried to give this book to other per- 
sons for review. I’m glad now that I 
failed. 

John Congram 


Reversed Thunder (The Revelation 
of John and the Praying Imagination) 
by Eugene H. Peterson. Harper and Row, 
San Francisco, 1988 

Eugene Peterson does not regard 
the biblical book of TheRevelation as 
a source of information about the fur- 
niture of heaven or the temperature of 
hell. He refers to G.K. Chesterton, 
who said, that although John saw 
many strange monsters in his vision, 
none was so wild as some of his own 
commentators. Nor is it a book for 
persons who prefer to avoid the de- 
mands of either the imagination or in- 
tellect, in favour of cartoons and 
commercials. Rather, in Peterson’s 
eyes it is a piece of literature for 
those who are prepared to live in the 
tension between the spontaneous out- 
pouring of the Spirit and the dogged 
routine of everyday responsibilities. 
The Revelation is the work of an au- 
thor in whom the ministries of theo- 
logian, poet and pastor all converge. 
It is not a source of new insights so 
much as a presentation of the content 
of the gospels in a new way. Peter- 
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son’s approach to this biblical work. 
is more pastoral than expository exe- 
gesis, because he is convinced that 
John was a pastor. 

Peterson here, as in his other 
books, combines depth of perception 
and simplicity into rich and pictur- 
esque expression, as is illustrated by 
the following quotation. *“There are 
tendencies within us and forces out- 
side us that relentlessly reduce God 
to a checklist of explanations, or a 
handbook of moral precepts, or an 
economic arrangement, or a political 
expediency, or a pleasure boat .. . 
insofar as we accept these reduction- 
ist explanations, our lives become | 
bored, depressed, or mean. . . . God 
is not reduced or packaged or ba- 
nalized, but known, contemplated 
and adored, with the result that our 
lives are not cramped into what we 
can explain but exalted by what we 
worship.’”’ 

Pastors who have never preached a 
series of sermons from The Reve- 
lation and are inclined to shudder at 
the thought, may change their minds 
after reading this book. It is arranged 
in topical chapters under the title of 
‘‘Famous Last Words.’’ These in- 
clude Worship, Witness, Evil, Poli- 
tics, and Judgement as well as the 
more common Scripture, Christ, 
Church, Prayer and Heaven. 

Wallace Whyte 


Mr. Whyte is minister of Melville Pres- 
byterian Church in West Hill, Ont. 
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BOOK BRIEFS 


The Men of the Last Frontier by 
Grey Owl. 

MacMillan Paperback, Toronto, 1989. 
304 pages, $5.95. 


First published in 1931 this is a re- 
print of Grey Owl’s first book. Writ- 
ten to arouse early interest in conser- 
vation it is even more relevant today. 


Tales of an Empty Cabin 

by Grey Owl. 

MacMillan Paperback, Toronto, 
352 pages, $5.95. 


1989, 


Many consider this book of tales of 
people, both Indian and white in 
Canada’s northland, as Grey Owl’s 
greatest book. 


Portfoolio (1989 in Canadian 
Caricature) edited by Guy Badeaux. 
MacMillan, Toronto, 1989, 224 pages, 
$14.95 


Canada’s top cartoonists with wit 
and humour portray the events of 
Canada and the world through car- 
toons. 


The Free Church in Victorian 
Canada 1844-1861 by Richard Vau- 
dry. 

Wilfrid Laurier University Press, Water- 
loo, 1989, 183 pages, $29.95. 


This book tells the story of the ear- 
ly days of the Free Church of Scot- 
land in Canada. 


The Most Beautiful House in the 
World by Witold Rybezynski. 

Viking, New York, 1989, 211 pages, 
$22.95. 


The author, who is a professor of 
architecture at McGill University in 
Montreal, tells us about the history of 
architecture, but also how we can 
transform our experience of space 
and inhabit the spaces of our every- 
day lives. 


The Beaver (Nature’s Master 
Builder) by Frank Westcott. 

Hounslow Press, Willowdale, 1989, 140 
pages, $32.95. 


The author records the life of two 
beaver colonies in each of four sea- 
sons. Included as well are detailed 
facts about various aspects of the 
beaver. It is beautifully illustrated by 
wildlife artist Juliana Hawke. 


The Song and the Silence, 
(the life of Stoney Indian Chief Frank 
Kaquitts) by Peter Jonker. Lone Pine, 
Edmonton, 1988. 

The story of this famous Alberta 
Indian won the Writers Guild of Al- 
berta Nonfiction Award. 
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OVER 30 YEARS 


High quality porcelain plates 
custom decorated for your 
church, school or special occasion 


* Also * 
Porcelain dinner bells, 
coffee mugs, salt and peppers, 
cups and saucers, etc. 


Enquire from others, of course, but 
don’t buy until you compare our 
prices and quality. Ask at a 
church in a neighbouring town — 
they've probably ordered from us. 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 


Box 261, Collingwood, Ont. 
LeG¥e3Z5 


e PULPIT ANTEPENDIA 
e COMMUNION TABLE 
RUNNERS 
e COMMUNION WARE 
e CROSSES, VASES 
e CANDLESTICKS 
e ENGRAVED PLAQUES 


Catalogues available: 


DOMINION REGALIA Ltd. 


1550 O'Connor Drive Toronto, Ont. M4B 2V3 


Thinking about advertising? 


Phone 441-1111, Ext. 172 
for details. 


Che Chorister Robe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared’’ 
Formerly Claude W. Vincent (1968) Limited 
ROBES for Choir and Pastor 


CASSOCKS — SURPLICES 
CHOIR ROBES — MORTARBOARDS 
Samples and prices on request 

1-(902) 463-5150 
Chorister Robes Limited 
270 Wyse Road 
P.O. Box 397, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia 


B2Y 3Y5 
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- YOU WERE ASKING?~ 1, 


Tony Plomp 


“Tm a church member, 
but was never baptized...” 


I have been a committed and active 
member of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada for almost 15 
years, but have recently learned 
from my mother that I was not 
baptized as an infant — I thought I 
had been! I would like to be bap- 
tized now for personal as well as 
symbolic reasons .... What has 
our church to say regarding my de- 
sire for baptism considering that I 
am already a member of the 
Church? 


There is nothing that I am aware of 
that our church has said about this 
kind of situation. This is only the sec- 
ond time I have come across some- 
one in your predicament in 25 years 
of ministry. As you know, baptism is 
administered in our church to infants 
as well as to children and adults who 
have not been baptized in infancy. 
Such baptism for children and adults 
takes place in the context of their pro- 
fession of faith in Christ as Lord and 
Saviour. In recent years many adults 
have become members of the Church 
of Christ through our local congrega- 
tion in this manner. 

Although we are instructed by our 
Lord to administer the sacrament of 
baptism we, as a church, have never 
held that there is no salvation outside 
of the administration of this sacra- 
ment. Fifteen years ago you publicly 
professed your personal faith in 
Christ. In responding to the questions 
prescribed by the church you stated 
that you “‘repented of your sins with 
a humble and contrite heart’’ and 
‘‘put your trust in the mercy of God 
which is in Christ Jesus.’’ Since 
Scripture teaches that no one can say 
that ‘‘Jesus Christ is Lord’’ except 
through the Holy Spirit, you were in 
fact ‘“‘ingrafted into Christ’? and 
God’s Spirit was poured out upon 
you. Indeed, that probably happened 
long before you made your vows be- 
fore the congregation. Thus an inner 


baptism took place, one that needs to 
happen to us all. 

Should you now be baptized, even 
tough you have been a professing and 
active member of the Church of 
Christ for 15 years? Yours is a unique 
circumstance which requires a spe- 
cial response. If I were your minister 
I would encourage you and happily 
administer the sacrament to you if 
this were your earnest desire. I would 
probably rewrite some parts of the 
baptismal service to suit the situa- 
tion. I would stress your past as well 
as present profession of faith in 
Christ and use the occasion as a reaf- 
firmation of that faith. It will no 
doubt be a wonderful moment for 
you and for the congregation of 
which you are a part. [J 


Please send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Richmond, B.C. 
V7C 483. Include name and address for infor- 
mation only. 
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Letters 


continued from page 7 


the Church has always been aware of | 
this paradox and it is precisely this} 
paradox or mystery which we as} 
Christians are called upon to believe: 
namely, that God is somehow in con-| 
trol and active within creation, even 
though bad things happen or that evil | 
seems to be out of control (Living 
Faith 2.1.4). It is this mystery which} 
Helen Goggin refuses to accept and} 
attempts to explain away with a con- | 
cept of God drawn not from Scrip- 
ture, the Westminster Confession or 
even Living Faith but rather from the 
process philosophy of A.N. White- | 
head. Her enthusiasm for process 
thought has caused her to promote 
the idea of a God who is largely im- |. 
manent and active within creation, | 
against the biblical doctrine of God] 
being transcendent over creation but | 
still active within it. Although White- | 
head’s writings contain many pro-| 
found and valid insights his doctrine 
of God is not one of them, and is fun- 
damentally incompatible with the} 
biblical view as summarized for us in | 
Living Faith. 
Therefore once again we have seen | 
the orthodox biblical doctrine of our | 
church being traded for a bowl of | 
pottage served up from the latest se-| 
cular philosophy considered chic at} 
the time. 
Gunar J. Kravalis | 

Aurora, Ontario 


Your October lead article by the Rev. | 
Helen Coggin, ‘“‘God Creator and] 
Ruler’’ is acceptable as far as the title 
is concerned. But when she states | 
that God does not control everything | 
she is making the same grave error| 
that Adam and Eve made in the Gar- | 
den of Eden when they doubted the} 
omnipotence of God and decided that} 
they could make the distinction of] 
what was good andevil... . | 

Coggin’s concept of God seems 
somewhat akin to a ‘‘hands-off presi- | 
dent’’ who is concerned with general 
policy but uninvolved with details. If] 
Coggin would read the Bible instead | 
of her suggested bibliography, she] 
would remember that Jesus  said,| 


‘‘Are not two sparrows sold for a 
farthing? and one of them shall not 
fall on the ground without your Fa- 
ther. But the very hairs of your head 
are numbered.’’ Matt. IO: 29,30. To 
me this sounds like a God who is in 
control of everything. . . 

It is regrettable that the likes of 
Coggin are lecturing to the impres- 
sionable young minds of the ladies at 
Ewart College. 

Geo. Coombes, 
Vankleek Hill, Ontario. 


Muggeridge’s Choice 

In his article ‘““Confessions of a 
Twentieth-Century Pilgrim,’’ (Octo- 
ber issue), and writing on the conver- 
sion of Malcolm Muggeridge to 
Christianity at 80 years of age, Dr. 
McMillan states, ‘“That he felt he 
had to turn to Rome indicts the non- 
Roman-Catholic churches.”’ 

I am not sure of his meaning. 
Would he demean people who turn to 
the Presbyterian Church, particularly 
those who convert from Roman Ca- 
tholicism? In his introduction, Dr. 
McMillan lists four other notables 
who also became Roman Catholic. 
Surely the list of worldly famous is 
not the true measure of the Church. 
Such a concept is in sharp contrast to 
Matthew 11:25 ‘‘I praise you Father, 
Lord of heaven and earth, because 
you have hidden these things from 
the wise and learned... .”’ 

Ed. MacDonald, 
Long Sault, Ontario. 
e 

In a Presbyterian Church magazine 
why wouldn’t Dr. McMillan, if Mal- 
colm Muggeridge has to be written 
about at all, do some educating and 
demonstrate that Mr. Muggeridge’s 
choice of religion was misguided? 
We are asleep at the wheel. . . . 

Considering the invaluable bene- 
fits of our faith and the need to build 
up our new converts and young be- 
lievers let us not spend time on some- 
one who makes Mr. Muggeridge’s 
choice. 

Evelyn Fraser, 
Montreal, Quebec. 


No bagpipes here? 

On finishing my reading of the Re- 
cord for October I was informed on 
the outside back cover that the To- 
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A. MILLARD GEORGE 
Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Managing Director — Paul J. Mullen 


Sampled—Wave Digital Organs 


Advanced digital technology 
and traditional craftsmanship 
for those who demand the best 


Classic 


412-300 Don Park Rd, 
Markham, Ont L3R 3A1 


(416) 475-1263 


Alten organs) 
Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., 


Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 
Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 


A7E SENNHEISER 
INFRARED 


For Wireless microphone systems and personal 
INFRARED assistive listening devices CON- 
TACT: TC Electronics (Canada) Ltd., 221 La- 
brosse, Pointe-Claire, Quebec H9R 1A3 Tel: (514) 
426-3010. Fax: (514) 426-2979. In Ontario tele- 
phone: (416) 599-9713. 


ea ig 


James F. Lindsay Consultants Inc. 
93 Ashgrove Avenue 
Pointe Claire, Québec H9R 3N5 
(514) 630-1988 


Find Out Why Schulmerich Bells 
Are The Right Choice For You. 


Enhance your worship celebration easily and affordably 
with the inspiring sound of Schulmerich bells. We offer a full 
range of handbells, cast bronze bells, carillons, keyboards and 


automated bell instruments. 


A leader in bell music technology since 1935, our bell- 
wrights have earned a reputation for innovations in bell design 


and outstanding craftsmanship. 


Call the district manager nearest you today for a copy of 


our FREE brochure. 


HERITAGE IS OUR BUSINESS 


Plates, mugs, ash trays, beer mugs, 
custom decorated to sell you, your 
church, business or school. Our poli- 
cy: prompt service, friendly and 
helpful. 


HERITAGE ARTS CHINA 
12a Nihan Drive 

St. Catharines, Ontario L2N 1L1 

Tel. or Fax: (416) 935-2070 


AUTHORS WANTED BY NEW 
YORK PUBLISHER 


Leading subsidy book publisher seeks 
manuscripts of all types: fiction, non-fic- 
tion, poetry, scholarly and juvenile 
works, etc. New authors welcomed. Send 
for free, illustrated 40-page brochure: R- 
72 Vantage Press, 516 W. 34 St., New 
York, N.Y. 10001. 


—= KEATES-GEISSLER 
PIPE ORGANS 
LIMITED 
Est. 1945 
New and Used Organs 
Rebuilding, Tuning 
& Maintenance 
100 Frederick Street 
ACTON, ONTARIO 
L7J 2C2 
Tel: (519) 853-1510 


CHURCH 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 


illuminating churches and 
public buildings across Canada 
for over three generations 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
ENGLISH OR FRENCH 

® lighting fixtures 

® memorial plaques 

e collection plates 


rf] 

mil 99 ASHLEY STREET 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO L8L 5T2 

light house | (416) 523-5133 


MADE IN CANADA | A DIVISION OF METAL INDUSTRIES LTD 


4 Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 
Dept. M60, Carillon Hill, Sellersvile, PA 18960 


John S. Nelson 


Barbara & Robert Plante 
510—3130 66th Ave., S.W. 487 Lawson Road 


J. Paul Gauthier 
876 Blvd. St. Francois-Nord, *F203 


Calgary, Alberta T3E 5K8 — London, Ontario N6G 1Y1 Sherbrooke, Quebec J1E 3P9 


403/242-0862 


519/472-4586 


819/565-0437 
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— GROWING PAINS~ 1 


Burdett McNeel 


What is your opinion of the recent 
legislation on abortion? 


My opinion, for what it may be 
worth, is that it 1s a pragmatic at- 
tempt at a compromise in a no-win 
situation. It can not reconcile the two 
extremes because of their absolutist 
positions. In that respect it fails. 
Whether, in the absence of a better 
solution, it will satisfy the mass of 
people whose number and opinions 
are unknown, remains to be seen. 

It has been condemned by pro-life 
advocates as an abdication of moral 
authority. One has said that it essen- 
tially grants abortion-on-demand. In 
effect it probably does, or rather it 
shifts the responsibility of decision 
back to the medical profession. On 
the other hand, it does give a feeble 
signal that indiscriminate taking of 
the life of the unborn is not to be ap- 
proved. Perhaps this is all that can be 
expected of a democracy where there 
is such a lack of common values. 

The worst scenario for our society 
will be further deterioration of our 
ability to agree on standards of con- 
duct until we reach the deplorable 
conditions described in the book of 
Judges when ‘‘everyone did what 
was right in his own eyes.”’ 

The basic problem is the secular 
fundamentalism that seems to domi- 
nate the public attitudes of our socie- 
ty as displayed in the media, the arts, 
popular psychology, various protest 
movements, and often in the conduct 


Letters 
continued from previous page 


ronto Formosan congregation is not 
going to tolerate the bagpipes. 

So what! I am not aware of any 
church that has pipe music on a regu- 
lar basis. It also seems strange the 
closing message is ‘Presbyterians 
Sharing in many languages’’! No 
Scottish culture please! 

Bearing in mind the Ontario Goy- 


Abortion legislation 


of political parties and even in the 


church. One feature is Me-ism: my 
rights take precedence over others; 
my feelings are sufficient justifica- 
tion for my behaviour. Another fea- 
ture is the emphasis on ‘‘rights’’ with 
apparent disregard of obligations. 
Unless these two, rights and obliga- 
tions, are balanced we _ cannot 
achieve mutuality which is a prin- 
ciple of true democracy. In fact, 
since we human beings are already 
predisposed to think of ‘‘me’’ first, 
most of us except, perhaps, the true 
perfectionists, probably need greater 
emphasis on obligations. If all people 
fulfilled their obligations to others no 
one would need to be concerned 
about their rights. 

If you want my personal opinion 
on abortion I have to say that Iam not 
sure that it is ever right, since it is a 
negation of life. However, I think 
that it is sometimes justifiable, as the 
lesser of two evils — a distinction 
that must be carefully made. In say- 
ing this I feel a bit like Moses who, 
Jesus said, gave rules for divorce 
“‘because of the hardness of your 
hearts.’ Perhaps if everyone was 
more responsible and compassionate 
abortion would be a very rare event. 

If you think that is too unrealistic 
I'll file it with my dreams. LJ 
You are invited to send questions you would 
like Dr. McNeel to address, to him c/o the 
Presbyterian Record, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 


Mills, Ont., M3C 1J7. Letters will be kept in 
“*Strict Confidence.’’ 


ernment may be disbanding the Pipes 
and Drums of the Ontario Provincial 
Police our church may well be on the 
right track in resorting to some “‘hag- 
gis-bashing.”’ 

Thank goodness John Knox was 
not a piper. We could knock him for 
being a chauvinist. Our revised histo- 
ry will be something. As the pipers 
were marched off it is my hope they 
were playing “‘We’re no awa’ tae 
bide awa’,”’ for if they are also Free- 


masons the Free Methodists will not 
have them. 


James Roberts, 
Guelph, Ontario. 


The advertisement for Presbyterians} 
Sharing on the back cover of the Oc- 
tober 1989 Presbyterian Record} 
headed ‘‘No Bagpipes Here’’ is ex-}| 
tremely distasteful and a gratuitous 
libel at the expense of the majority of] 
members of The Presbyterian Church} 
in Canada who are of Scottish de-} 
scent. Nor, moreover, is it in any] 
way whatsoever complimentary to] 
the Toronto Formosan congregation. | 
I applaud the work of Presbyterians] 
Sharing in nurturing such congrega-] 
tions and of the Board of World Mis-} 
sion in responding to the spiritual 
needs of our multi-cultural society. | 

However, uncharitable slurs about] 
the Scottish origins of The Presbyte-| 
rian Church in Canada are quite un-} 
necessary. The existence of congre- 
gations such as the one featured in} 
the advertisement results from the} 
evangelical zeal of nineteenth cen-} 
tury Scottish and Scottish-Canadian 
Presbyterian missionaries. We 
should be glad that their labours have | 
yielded such fruits. | 

If I wish to read unpleasant re-| 
marks about Scots Presbyterians, I 
can do so any day of the week in al- 
most any newspaper — even in Post-| 
Charter Canada. But please, not in 
the Presbyterian Record. 


M. H. Ogilvie, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Harmony between 
the sexes 


What a healthy and forward-looking | 
article by Mrs. Melba McEachern in} 
the September, 1989, issue of the Re- 
cord, entitled “‘Surely we can get be- 
yond gender!’’ Her thoughts and ex- 
amples were not only pertinent but 
provide evidence of a person who has | 
a healthy and objective approach to 
gender relationships and attitudes. It 
is articles like this which will help all 
of us overcome the short-sighted, na- 
ive and spurious arguments that con- 
tribute to disharmony between the 
SEXES. 

Fred J. Speckeen, 

Calgary, Alberta. 
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Faith and works 

Jan Malcolm, in a letter printed in 
the November edition, states that 
‘‘the Church is uniquely suited to ef- 
fect salvation while it is only one of 
the many institutions able to improve 
the world from a political, and/or 
economic perspective.’ 

If human action can affect salva- 
tion in any way, surely it is by fol- 
lowing Christ’s direction and exam- 
ple. Christ has told us to follow Him. 
His whole earthly existence was a 
paradigm of caring for our fellow hu- 
mans. Caring for the least among us 
is the expression of our faith for we 
cannot truly lend an ear without 
heeding the instruction. 

Political and economic action to 
improve the conditions under which 
people live must not be a secondary 
activity of Christ’s Church. A living 
faith manifests itself in actions. 

Doug Reynolds, 
Arnprior, Ont. 


Unperson! 

On November 3, 1989, Alex Mac- 
Donald opened his new copy of the 
Presbyterian Record, and with a 
sense of shock and disbelief read on 
page 7 that Peter Ruddell and Ted Si- 
verns are the ‘‘first two and so far 
only ‘Interims’ ... with a capital 
‘TY’ in the history of The Presbyteri- 
an Church in Canada.”’ 

Since the Presbyterian Record, 
among Canadian Presbyterians, con- 
tains all the moral and ideological 
force of Pravda, Trud, Krokodil, and 
Komsomolskaya Pravda taken to- 
gether, MacDonald realizes that he 
must have been mistaken in thinking 
that he had been under appointment 
and described, for a period of some 
sixteen months from April 1, 1988 
through July 31, 1989, as an Interim 
with a Capital ‘‘T’’. 

He is grateful that the editor has 
only printed words to be employed at 
his discretion, and has not yet been 
granted either police or judicial pow- 
els: 


Alex MacDonald, 
Toronto, Ont. 


The editor regrets any pain caused Mr. 


under the impression that his interim ap- 
pointment was with a small ‘‘i’’, and that 
no recognition service was held for this 
appointment. Fears expressed in the edi- 
torial are already being realized. 


MacDonald by this editorial. We were 


Peace Heroes 

Our conversation at the 1988 Syn- 
od of the Atlantic Provinces, just af- 
ter the 1988 Nobel Peace Prize was 
announced, has been fruitful in this 
November’s Record received here to- 
day the article ‘‘Heroes of 
Peace’’. Thank-you for this positive 
record. We do not ‘glorify war’, we 

exult in Peace yet count the cost! 
Robert A. B. MacLean, 
Barney's River, Nova Scotia. 


i Fgh) 
Glen Mhor g VAs 
"1 Ce a ey 
pictures? -SS==er= 

I am compiling a photo-history of 
Lake Simcoe. Unfortunately I have 
been unable to find a photograph of 
the original Camp Glen Mhor when it 
was situated on Mara Point, Lake 
Simcoe. 

I particularly want to include Glen 
Mhor in the campsites around the 
lake because Glen Mhor Camp was 
funded by Mr. and Mrs. James Play- 
fair of Knox Church, Midland, which 
is my church. The Rev. John 
McNabb of Knox was also a prime 
mover on the project. 

I will gladly prepay postage for 
any communications in this regard 
and any photos sent to me will be 
handled carefully and _ returned 
promptly. I will accept collect phone 
calls at 705-526-6794. 

M. Haskill, 
Midland, Ont., 


Sanctions and 


South Africa 
Question: Why does the General As- 
sembly ‘‘simply rubber-stamp’’ these 
‘‘silly’’ reports of the International 
Affairs Committee? (A question in a 
letter from W.S. Thomson in the Oc- 
tober Record.) 
Answer: It knows more than Mr. 
W.S. Thomson of Oakville. 
Specifically, concerning sanctions 
and the current situation in SA: Polit- 
ical, and Church leaders inside the 
country are united in their analysis 
that the de Klerk government must be 
pressurized into negotiating an end to 
apartheid. The timing of the release 
of the ANC leaders, designed to af- 
fect the Commonwealth Conference 
and the bankers, is a case in point. 


rally in Soweto on Oct. 29th, called 
for increased pressure, internally and 
internationally, precisely because he 
knows all too well that there has been 
no change of heart in the SA govern- 
ment, and that de Klerk is heavily 
pressurized from the right — pres- 
sure which must be countered by all 
those who desire a non-racial demo- 
cratic SA. Church leaders like 
Chikane of the SACC, Tutu and Boe- 
sak have, for the same reasons, re- 
peatedly called for the international 
community to keep the pressure up, 
and labour unions, contra Thomson, 
have been the most outspoken on the 
issue! Moses Mayekiso of NUMSA, 
himself recently released, puts it in 
all its painful necessity. ‘*Sanctions 
hurt, but apartheid kills.”’ 

These considerations, far from be- 
ing ‘‘silly’’, are the very stuff of the 
mission of Jesus Christ. | commend 
both the International Affairs Com- 
mittee and the General Assembly for 
knowing it to be so. 

Moruti Thabo, 
Johannesburg, South Africa 


Ecology Concerns 

As Christians we are called to pro- 
tect the environment — that is part of 
the creation mandate. As Canadian 
Presbyterians we affirm that *‘Our 
stewardship calls us to . . . [respect] 
God’s creation and [to seek] its re- 
sponsible use for the common 
good.’’ (Living Faith 2.4.2). 

We are not living up to that com- 
mitment! 

We continue to use styrofoam cups 
at church functions and disposable 
plates and cutlery at church dinners. 
We do not use re-cycled paper in our 
church bulletins or in our denomina- 
tional publications and mailings from 
the Church Offices. 

These may seem to be small 
things. But it is only as we are will- 
ing to change our lifestyles so that we 
are faithful in the little things, that we 
have any right to challenge others to 
be faithful in larger things. 

We must seek ways in which to 
make our denomination, our individ- 
ual congregations, and our own 
households more ‘‘creation friend- 
ly.”’ It is part of our responsibility as 
Christians. 

Peter Bush 


Walter Sisulu, addressing the mass Flin Flon, Man. 
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PEOPLE AND PLACES 


A WATER-COLOUR PAINTING of St. Paul’s Church, Hawkes- 
bury, Ont., was presented to James Donaldson on Sept. 17 to 
mark his retirement as clerk of session at St. Paul’s after serving 
the position for 29 years. Mr. Donaldson’s service as Sunday 
school superintendent and a member of the board of managers 
was also noted. He is pictured with the artist, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Bowes, a member of St. Paul's. 


WESTMINSTER CHURCH, Pierrefonds, Quebec, was recently 
given a face-lift, with the addition of new oak doors, brass fittings 
and vertical blinds. Pictured, left to right, are: Elias Saikaly, clerk 
of session; Jim Cooper, student minister; John Stewart, chairman 
of the board of managers. 


A STAINED-GLASS WINDOW depicting Moses, Ruth and Sam- 
uel was installed at St. Andrew’s Church, Whitby, Ont., Oct. 15. 
The window is the gift of Margaret Sills and her brother, Me! 
Boyd, in honour of Jack Sills and their parents, Thomas and Mary 
Jane Boyd. Pictured are the Rev. W.J.S. McClure, Mel Boyd, 
Margaret Sills and Russell Goodman, the window's craftsman. 
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KNOX CHURCH, Wallaceburg, Ont., recently completed its reno- 
vation program. The project included seven new Sunday school 
rooms, new offices, new heating and air-conditioning and an el- 
evator. Taking part in the ribbon-cutting ceremony were: Jim For- 
gie, chairman of the renovations committee; Mrs. Helen Black, 
whose father, the late Alexander Bourne, was chairman when the 
sanctuary was built in 1899; and the Rev. Hugh Appel. Total cost 
of the project was $659,000. 


MEMBERS OF THE Presbytery of Northern Saskatchewan met 
at the Saskatchewan Penitentiary last August for a joint induction 
service for the Rev. Brian Penny, chaplain, and the Rev. Fr. 
Herve Vallee, Roman Catholic priest/chaplain. The prison choir 
provided special music for the occasion and the deputy-warden 
of the facility, Mr. W. Peet, participated in the service. Making up 
the Presbyterian contingent, pictured with the Rev. Arno Bablitz 
(far right), Regional Chaplain for the Correctional Services of 
Canada, were (left to right): the Rev. Jim McKay; the Rev. Bruce 
Gourlay; the Rev. Brian Penny; the Rev. Walter Donovan, moder- 
ator of the presbytery; the Rev. Harvey Reichelt, clerk of the pres- 
bytery. 


THE 155TH ANNIVERSARY of St. Stephen’s Church, St. Ste- 
phen, N.B., was celebrated on Oct. 15, 1989. Pictured cutting the 
anniversary cake are (from left): Mrs. Adelaide Hewes, Mrs. Hilda 
Lindsay, Mrs. Edna Colwell and Mrs. Myra Stevens. The minister 
of St. Stephen’s is the Rev. Steven C.H. Cho. 


THE LADIES AID of St. Paul’s Church, Thornbury, Ont., disbanded last February after 
118 years of existence. Too few able-bodied members and no apparent future members 
were the main reasons. Pictured at a special celebration and luncheon held Sept. 24 are 
(from left): Isabel Johnson, Mary Irwin, Isobel Weir, Odessa Hoggard, Lorna Guy, Eliza- 
beth McHallam, Doris Boyle and Elsie Gilson. With them is the Rev. lan Raeburn-Gibson. 


THE CONGREGATION OF St. John and St. Stephen Church, Saint John, N.B., held a 
farewell presentation for their diaconal assistant, Catherine Anderson on Oct. 22. Miss 
Anderson, who is doing post-graduate work at Evangel Hall, Toronto, is pictured being 
congratulated by session clerk Allan McDonald, while Dr. Phillip J. Lee, minister of St. 
John and St. Stephen, and members of the youth group with whom she worked for the 
past five years, look on. 


THE CONGREGATIONS OF the pastoral charge of Avonton Church, Avonton, and Moth- 
erwell-Avonbank, Ont., honoured the Rev. Henry Ford MacNeil and his wife, Hazel, on 
their retirement from the ministry. Among the gifts presented was a friendship quilt from 
the Avonton congregation. Pictured, left to right, are: Hazel MacNeil, Henry Ford MacNeil, 
lona Ballantyne, Maude Smith, Violet Coulthard, Joyce McKay and Ruth Strohm. 
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THE CONGREGATION OF Leaside 


Church, Toronto, and their minister, the 
Rev. George Vais, are sponsoring a se- 
ries of Annual Lectures dealing with the 
ministry and mission of the Church. The 
first Annual Lecture took place this past 
fall, wnen Dr. Charles Hay, the congrega- 
tion’s first minister, spoke on the theme 
“Our Church Faces the Future.” 


The 125th Anniversary of South 
Granville Presbyterian Church, 
P.E.I., took place Sept. 10, 1989, with 
the Rev. Dr. Donald A. Campbell the 
guest speaker. 


The Ontario Heritage Foundation and 
the Glengarry Historical Society com- 
memorated Sir Edward Peacock, 
C.V.V.O. (1871-1962) with the unveil- 
ing and dedication of a plaque Sept. 10, 
1989, on the lawn of the Old Congrega- 
tional Log Church at St. Elmo, Ont. 
The log church passed into the hands of 
the Gordon Presbyterian Church con- 
gregation several years ago. Sir Ed- 
ward, a native of Glengarry, was a for- 
mer director of the Bank of England in 
London and a close friend of the Royal 
Family. At the time of his death he was 
Receiver General of the Duchy of Corn- 
wall. The Rev. Donald MacMillan, 
president of the Glengarry Historical 
Society, was chairman for the pro- 
gramme. The Rev. Duncan Scott Ken- 
nedy, minister of St. Giles Church, Ot- 
tawa, and a native of the St. Elmo area, 
dedicated the plaque, which was un- 
veiled by Edith Peacock Miles and Syb- 
il McDougall MacPhee. Don Boudria, 
M.P., and Noble Villeneuve, M.P.P., 


brought greetings. 
continued 
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People and Places continued from previous page 


AN ILLUMINATED CROSS was dedicated to the Glory of God by 
the Rev. Linda Bell during the Thanksgiving service at the Pres- 
byterian Church in Snow Road Station, Ont., Oct. 8. The cross 
was donated by Gail and Don Kerr and family in loving apprecia- 
tion of Gail’s parents, John R. and Kathleen Geddes. Pictured are 
Elizabeth and Gail Kerr, John R. and Kathleen Geddes, Don and 
Jennifer Kerr. 


oo a eS é : 
PICTURED AT THE sod-turning ceremony for Unionville Church, 
Unionville, Ont., held Sept. 17, are Dr. Harrold Morris, Moderator 
of the 115th General Assembly, and Alex Masterton, the first child 
born in the congregation after it was formed. 


Photo: Markham Economist & Sun 
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THE CONGREGATIONS OF New St. Andrew’s Church, Dover, 
and St. James Church, Chatham, Ont., celebrated with the Revs. 
Robert and Helen Smith on the 10th anniversary of their ordina- 
tions last year. The Smiths are pictured with their children, Jimmy 
and Laura. 


ee 


A STAINED-GLASS WINDOW was dedicated at First Church, 
Stellarton, N.S., last year. The window was given by the Baudoux 
families in memory of Alfred and Bertha Baudoux and Daniel and 
Anna MacDonald. The MacDonalds were founding members of 
the church and Alfred Baudoux was a member of the board of 
managers. The window consists of six panels and was designed 
by John Cheesbrough, husband of Marion Baudoux. The top side 
panels depict a miner's Davy lamp and a railway lantern, rep- 
resenting both the historical background of Stellarton and the vo- 
cations of the MacDonald and Baudoux families. The bottom pan- 
els show a Scottish thistle, symbolic of the MacDonalds’ heritage, 
and a poppy symbolizing the Belgium background of the Bau- 
doux family. Pictured, left to right, are: Everett Baudoux; Daphne 
Baudoux; Katherine Baudoux; John Cheesbrough; Stirling Bau- 
doux; and the Rev. J. Donald MacKay, a long-time friend of the 
family who conducted the dedication. 


PICTURED AT THE 25th Anniversary Service of Parkwood 
Church, Nepean, Ont., are: Dr. Leslie Files (far left), minister of 
New St. James Church, London, Ont., and guest speaker; Win- 
nifred Files; Claire McPhee; the Rev. Floyd McPhee, minister of 
Parkwood Church. 


ST. ANDREW’S CHURCH, Quebec City, received a generous le- 
gacy from the estate of well-known hockey personality George 
(Punch) Imlach, who was a member of the congregation, along 
with his family, when he was connected with the Quebec Aces 
hockey team. Mrs. Imlach and her daughter, Marlene, are pic- 
tured with the Rev. Lyle Sams and members of the congregation 
during a visit last summer. 


ON SUNDAY, NOV. 12 Dr. Edward McKinlay conducted the 
morning worship and concluded his ministry at Bridlewood 
Church, Agincourt, Ont., after nearly 14 years of dedicated and 
faithful service. The following Monday evening the congregation 
held a reception for Dr. McKinlay and his wife, Flora, in apprecia- 
tion of their ministry. Many friends of the McKinlays were also on 
hand. Greetings were extended by the Moderator, Dr. Harrold 
Morris, on behalf of the Presbyterian Church, the Rev. Frank 
Conkey on behalf of the Presbytery of East Toronto, and the Rev. 
Nick Stavroupolus on behalf of the Agincourt Ministerial Associa- 
tion. Members of the congregation also expressed their thoughts 
and appreciation. The evening concluded with the presentation of 
a plaque to Dr. McKinlay by Tiet Nguyen, the first Vietnamese re- 
fugee sponsored by Bridlewood in 1979, on behalf of all refugees 
subsequently sponsored. Jim Hutchison (pictured far right) pre- 
sented a hand-painted china plaque, an original oil painting and a 
purse on behalf of the congregation. 


= be %e Pie: 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Atlantic Mission Society was held 
at St. James Church, Truro, N.S., last September. Pictured are 
the first male delegates to the Annual Meeting — the Rev. Lorne 
MacLeod of Little Narrows, N.S., and the Rev. Robert MacLean 
of Barney's River, N.S. — along with delegates Meridyth Mc- 
Cabe of Sydney, N.S., and Janice Carter of Kouchibouquac, N.B. 


Tan, a) : # 
THE CONGREGATIONS OF Nestleton and Ballyduff Presbyteri- 
an Churches, Ont., held a reception Oct. 29 on the occasion of 
the final regular worship service conducted by the Rev. R.F. 
(Fred) Swann. After being ordained in 1959 Mr. Swann began his 
association with the two churches two years later and he has 
served them, either on a full-time or interim basis, for most of the 
past 28 years. He has also taught high school in Bowmanville, 
Ont., and will continue to do so. Mr. and Mrs. Swann are pictured 
with their daughter and son-in-law. 


A FRIENDSHIP EVENING was held at West Vancouver Church, 
West Vancouver, B.C. to show appreciation to the Rev. George 
Philps and his wife, Margaret. Mr. Philps served as interim mod- 
erator of the congregation from April 1988 to August 31, 1989 
and, along with Mrs. Philps, provided leadership and nurture to 
the church during the time of vacancy. Each group in the church 
provided a short skit or song in the Philps’ honour and board 
chairman Nancy Farran presented them with a gift on the congre- 
gation’s behalf. Pictured, left to right, are: Ray Tod; Gwen Stin- 
son, head of the organizing committee; Nancy Farran; Margaret 
and George Philps; Lois Brymer, search committee chairperson; 
Maureen Blake, clerk of session. The Rev. lan Victor is the cur- 


rent minister of the church. 
0 
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Week of prayer for 
Christian Unity 


The Week of Prayer for Christian 
Unity will be celebrated in local 
churches of various denominations 
January 21-28, 1990. In Canada, the 
week is sponsored by the Canadian 
Council of Churches and the Canadi- 
an Centre for Ecumenism. 

The theme for 1990 is Together in 
the Prayer of Christ. The texts are 
prepared by a team which includes 
Anglican, Baptist, Christian Church 
(Disciples of Christ), Lutheran, Pres- 
byterian, Roman Catholic, Salvation 
Army and United Church representa- 
tives. 


New Acting 
Director 
for 


PWS&D 


Dr. Allen 


Dr. Richard Allen has been named 
Acting Director of Presbyterian 
World Service and Development. He 
will serve the position until a new Di- 
rector is appointed by the 116th Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Mr. Allen has served overseas 
through the Board of World Mission 
as a medical doctor in Nigeria, Nepal 
and Pakistan. His particular interest 
is management and evaluation of 
community health education pro- 
grams. 

He succeeds Jean Davidson, who 
left the PWS&D offices in October, 
1989. 


Evangelist receives star 
in Hollywood 
Walk of Fame 


Evangelist Billy Graham received the 
1900th star on the famous Hollywood 
Walk of Fame October 15 in a cere- 
mony that he said was dedicating *‘a 
marker for the glory of God.’”’ (PNS) 


News 


Clyde Armstrong, speaking on behalf of Calvin Presbyterian Church, presents the 
congregation’s views to the Ministerial Inquiry on Religious Education in Ontario Public Schools. 


Presbyterian church 
among groups heard by 
government inquiry 


Calvin Presbyterian Church, North 
Bay, Ontario, was one of 11 groups 
that made presentations to the Min- 
isterial Inquiry on Religious Educa- 
tion in Ontario Public Schools at 
North Bay City Hall recently. Of the 
11 presentations heard, nine favoured 
a multi-faith approach to religious 
education, while two said the em- 
phasis should be placed on Judaeo- 
Christian values. 

According to Dr. Glenn Watson, 
chairman of the inquiry, “‘A great 
many people believe religious educa- 
tion has a place in public elementary 


Religion census 


Christianity is the world’s largest re- 
ligion with its followers comprising 
more than 33.1 per cent of the 
world’s population, according to fig- 
ures released in the latest Annual Sta- 
tistical Table on Global Mission. 
Islam comes next at 17.5 per cent 
while non-religious people number 
16.4 per ent. Religions such as Hind- 
uism with 13.3 per cent and Bud- 
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schools, but there’s a distinct dis- 
agreement between them.’’ He says, 
*‘Some believe Christianity should 
be taught, while others believe it 
should go beyond Christianity to in- 
clude other religious groups.”’ 

Clyde Armstrong, speaking on be- 
half of Calvin Church, suggested that 
the ministry of education should 
“‘work with the Judaeo-Christian 
communities for the development of 
integrated curriculum strategies (for 
the primary and junior divisions) that 
will assist pupils in the formation of 
these values and attitudes.”’ 

But Mr. Armstrong said the church 
also recommends the ministry devel- 
op a curriculum guideline for world 
religion courses for Grades 7 and 8. 
(Source: North Bay Nugget) 


dhism with 6.1 per cent still have a 
substantial following even though 
they do not set out to gather converts. 
The survey shows that Christians 
have plenty of room for improvement 
in the area of stewardship since, with 
a combined annual income of more 
than $10.7 billion, they contributed 
less than 1.8 per cent to churches and 
other Christian causes. 
(Anglican Journal) 


Presbyterian church 
celebrates restoration of 
historic spire 

The weekend of November 17, 1989 
was one of celebration for the con- 
sregation of St. Paul’s Church, Ham- 
ton, Ontario, as they recognized the 
completion of a restoration project 
which began over two years ago, and 
also held their 156th Anniversary 
Service. 

On October 30, 1987 the City of 
Hamilton attached an ‘‘Order to 
Comply’’ to the front door of St. 
Paul’s due to the unsafe condition of 
the church spire. The 55-metre stone 
spire which has graced the Victorian 
Gothic church building since 1857 is 
the only one of its kind in Ontario 
and the tallest in the country. Its dete- 
rioration was caused by acid rain, 
faulty workmanship and the use of 
incompatible materials in previous 
repair work. St. Paul’s front door 
was locked and its bells remained si- 
lent while the congregation met in the 
church hall for the next five weeks 
until scaffolding could be erected 
around the spire. 

Although the cost of restoration, 
assessed at $1.8 million, was a dis- 
tressing reality, the congregation de- 
cided to move ahead in faith. With 
assistance from The Heritage Foun- 
dation, and other congregations, and 
a successful financial campaign, the 
project was completed. 

The three-day celebration began 
November 17 with a ribbon-cutting 
ceremony. On hand were representa- 
tives from the Presbytery of Hamil- 
ton, federal, provincial and civic 
government officials, and members 
of the various organizations, and in- 
dividuals, who helped make the re- 
storation possible. Following the cut- 
ting of the ribbon, the church bells 
rang out “‘The Church’s One Foun- 
dation‘, inviting those present to en- 
ter the sanctuary. A reception was 
held in St. Andrew’s Hall. 

Saturday afternoon featured reci- 
tals by four local organists, each reci- 
tal announced by a ringing of the 
bells. A dinner was held in the eve- 
ning. 

The celebrations concluded with a 
156th Anniversary Service the morn- 
ing of November 19, and a Service of 


continued 


The Rev. Willard Pottinger, minister of St. Paul’s Church, is pictured at the foot of the church’s 
front steps while behind him are (left to right): Murray Dick, chairman of the restoration commit- 
tee; Mayor Robert Morrow of the City of Hamilton; Guiseppe de Benedetto, Karen Daniels and 
Nina Chappel of the local Architectural Preservation Committee 
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ORGANIST/CHOIR DIRECTOR 


required by Willowdale Presbyterian 
Church. Currently one Sunday morning 


service and weekly choir rehearsal. Conn 
two-manual organ. Contact Worship & 
Music Committee, 38 Ellerslie Ave., Wil- 
lowdale, Ont. (416) 221-8373. 


Keep informed with 
The Presbyterian Record. 


For peace to flower, justice must 
have watered the ground. 
— Martin Luther King 


GRACIOUS LIVING AND CARE CAN BE YOURS AT: 


be € zone 


RETIREMENT 


Ser 


irk soem 


ub Meee ! 


Facing Winston Churchill Park with a view of Casa Loma and the 
Toronto skyline. Beautiful suites and rooms with private bathrooms. 
Elegant dining room and 24 hour nursing care, 
all in the heart of Forest Hill. 


Village Park 


RETIREMENT 


RESIDENCES 


282 St. Clair Avenue West, Toronto 
Phone 925-2283 
(formerly Greenshields) 


Surner 6 Sorter 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS LIMITED 


PEEL CHAPEL 


2180 Hurontario St. (Hwy. 10 North of Q.EW.) 
Mississauga, Paul Fletcher, 279-7663 


RONCESVALLES CHAPEL 


436 Roncesvalles Avenue (at Howard Park) 
Toronto, Archie Brown, 533-7954 


YORKE CHAPEL 


2357 Bloor Street West (at Windemere) 
Toronto, Douglas R. Porter, 767-3153 


BUTLER CHAPEL 


4933 Dundas Street West (at Burnhamthorpe) 
Islington, Douglas K. Holland, 231-2283 
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News 


continued from previous page 


Restoration in the afternoon. The} 
music of the combined choirs of St.} 
Paul’s and Knox Church, Burlington} 
made the occasion a festive one. The}, 
Rev. John Duncan of St. Giles} 
Church, Sarnia, spoke on the impor-} 
tance of having a passion for life. 
The Rev. A.M. McPherson of Cen-} 
tral Church, Hamilton reminded the 
congregation of our ‘‘Faithful God, a 
confirmation of the Power that made 
the event possible.”’ 


Church of Scotland 
launches appeal to 
redevelop John Knox's 


House 

The Church of Scotland has launched 
a £500,000 appeal to redevelop and 
link ‘‘John Knox’s House’’ on Edin- 
burgh’s Royal Mile and the adjoining 
Kirk-owned Netherbow arts centre. 
Backing is coming from the local 
council and several conservation 
bodies. 

The project is meant to create a 
modern museum in Edinburgh’s most 
historic house (though the direct con- 
nection with Knox is traditional rath- 
er than historical) linked to the dra- 
ma, lecture, restaurant, and exhibi- 
tion facilities of the Netherbow. One 
aim is to project ‘“‘the real John 
Knox’’. 

R.D. Kernohan 
Edinburgh, Scotland 


Ada Adams lecture 
held at Ewart College 


The ninth Ada Adams lecture was 
held at Ewart College, Toronto, on 
October 4, with the Rev. Dorcas 
Gordon, minister of St. David's 
Church, Scarborough, Ont., guest 
speaker. Her address, ‘*Children in 
the Worshipping Community,’’ was 
followed by a discussion period and a 
reception in the lounge. 

The Ada Adams lecture was estab- 
lished in 1981 by the Board of Ewart 
College and the family and friends of 
Ada Adams. Miss Adams was Dean 
of Ewart for 15 years and served the 
Church for 50 years, overseas and in 
Canada. 


CCC releases position 
paper on Middle East 


The Canadian Council of Churches 
1as released the text of a position pa- 
yer on the Middle East which was ap- 
woved by the CCC’s General Board. 
[he General Board includes rep- 
esentatives of the 16 member 
churches of Protestant, Roman Cath- 
ylic and Orthodox tradition. 

The paper was developed over the 
yast two years through a consultative 
srocess which began after a visit to 
he Middle East by Canadian church 
eaders in September, 1987. 

The 10-page paper welcomes 
srowing contact between Canadian 
Christians and the churches of the 
Middle East and addresses Canada’s 
role in the region. It looks at a num- 
ber of conflicts in the area, including 
the Israeli-Palestinian conflict, and 
problems between Iran and Iraq, and 
in Syria, Lebanon and Jerusalem. 

It calls on Canadian churches to 
assist efforts for peace by raising the 
level of public awareness about the 
Middle East. ‘‘In particular they 
should undertake to build greater 
awareness among their people con- 
cerning the two conflicting rights in 
the Israeli-Palestinian conflict,’’ the 
paper suggests. 

The document concludes by af- 
firming the importance of dialogue 
among faith groups in Canada to 
strengthen ties of trust and under- 
standing among Christians, Jews and 
Muslims. 


United Church commit- 
tee issues text on Bible 
authority, interpretation 


The Theology and Faith Committee 
of the United Church of Canada has 
issued a 49-page text on the authority 
and interpretation of the Bible. The 
group says that subject is behide 
many divisive issues in the UCC, 
such as the ordination of homosex- 
uals. Says Professor David Mac- 
Lachlan of Atlantic School of Theol- 
ogy, a member of the committee 
which drafted the text: ‘‘We didn’t 
want to start a war over Scripture. 
We want to help congregations clar- 
ify for themselves how we as a 
church understand Scripture.’ (EPS) 


| 


From the past RECORD 


JAN. 1965 

While we are talking about change 
perhaps it is time that The Presbyteri- 
an Church in Canada made another 
attempt to declare itself on the ques- 
tion of capital punishment. 

At present the official position is 
that adopted ten years ago following 
a statement to the general assembly 
by the board of evangelism and social 
action. It affirms the right of the civil 
magistrate to impose the death sen- 
tence for crimes like malicious and 
deliberate homicide. At the same 
time it insists that capital punishment 
should not be applied in every 
CAsC t, 

We would like to hear the subject 
debated in general assembly once 
again, and hope that the board of 
evangelism and social action is pre- 
paring to put capital punishment be- 
fore the church as an issue on which 
we can and should speak. 


DeCourcy H. Rayner, editor 


JAN. 1940 
British Columbia 

The Synod met in Central Church, 
Vancouver, from the 10th to the 12th 
of October. 

In reporting his activity as Moder- 
ator, Rev. F. G. St. Denis among 
other matters expressed his delight at 
being afforded the opportunity as 
Moderator of Synod of meeting Their 
Majesties, King George and Queen 
Elizabeth... . 

At the morning session of the 11th 
following the Communion Service, 
the report of the Budget and Steward- 


ship Committee was presented by . 


Mr. C. H. Gordon. The Synod ac- 
cepted the Assembly’s allocation of 
$12,300 and apportioned to Presbyte- 
ries as follows: 
Kootenay $600; 
$9,200; Victoria $2,500. 


Westminster 
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JAN. 1915 
Awful — But Right. 

War is right when it is in defence 
of the weak or in the maintenance of 
human liberties against tyranny and 
oppression. War is right when the po- 
liceman halts and fetters robber or 
marauder, whether that marauder be 
one man or a million, and whether 
the police be a single officer or the 
manhood of a nation. Weighed in this 
balance, Britain’s war is eminently 
right. She entered it most unwillingly 
and after all honorable efforts to keep 
the peace had failed. It was forced 
upon her by the marauder, as a neces- 
sity which she could not avoid. 


JAN. 1890 

We shall search the Scriptures in 
vain to find a portion better fitted for 
meditation at the beginning of a New 
Year than the chapter in John’s Gos- 
pel which records the sublime inter- 
cessory prayer of our gracious Re- 
deemer, uttered in view of the near 
accomplishment of His Divine Mis- 
sion, that all His believing people, to 
the end of time, might be united, in 
and through Him, to one another. All 
the more should it come home to ev- 
ery one of us for the reason given — 
“That the world may believe that 
Thou hast sent Me.”’ 

. Were all professing Christians 
to realize that unbelievers every- 
where are still looking to them for 
evidence of the sincerity of their love 
to Christ and to one another, such as 
the Saviour himself prayed that they 
might exhibit, scepticism and infidel- 
ity and heathenism would soon come 
to an end; for it does not admit of a 
doubt that the divisions of the Chris- 
tian Church — many of them found- 
ed on principles and prejudices of 
little or no real importance — have 
done, and are doing, more to retard 
the evangelization of the world than 
almost anything else. 
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. the goodbyes at the end of the 
year are bittersweet. They are fol- 
lowed by silence and, for a split sec- 
ond at least, a sense of the Void, a 
sense that party chatter and smiles 
cannot dispel. . . . The Last Enemy 
has sent good friends and family as 
advance legates. Their farewells 
force a realism that we will disguise 
in the New Year’s Eve party chatter: 

‘*Thank God, tomorrow they’ll be 
gone,’’ one says. 
One thinks: 
Tomorrow, they will. 
Mande E. Marty 


Jesus Christ, 
even when we feel 
nothing of your presence, 
you are always there. 
You clothe us in your presence 
as in a garment. 
In us, your Holy Spirit 
remains constantly active, 
opening little ways forward 
beyond our dead ends 
and enabling us to advance 
towards the essential of faith, 
of trust. 
Brother Roger 
Taizé Community 
ad 

‘‘First you are young; then you are 
middle-aged; then you are old; then 
you are wonderful.’”’ 
Diana Cooper 

Whether in Asia or America or the 
South Sea Islands, the earth is the 
larger context of survival. All human 
professions, institutions and activ- 
ities must be integral with the earth as 
the primary  self-nourishing, — self- 
governing and self-fulfilling commu- 
nity. To integrate our human activ- 
ities within this context is our way 
into the future. 
From The Dream of the Earth, by 
Thomas Berry 


-““‘T have been disfellowshipped, 
disinvited, displaced, dispossessed 
and discouraged. But here I stand — 
as show-and-tell that God is at work 
through women in ministry.’’ 

The Rey. Nancy Sehested, pastor of 
Prescott Memorial Baptist Church, 


Memphis, Tenn. 
& 


Progress might have been all right 
once, but it’s gone on too long. 
Ogden Nash 


‘GLEANINGS- 


ALLAN, WILLIAM JOHN, 78, elder for 35 
years of Knox Church, Normanby, Ont. 
ARMSTRONG, MRS. LLEWELLA E., 
member of Knox Church, Teeswater, 
Ont., member of W.M.S., Oct. 27, 1989. 

ASHMORE, CHARLES J., 78, longtime eld- 
er and member of Knox Church, Fingal, 
Ont., April 3, 1989. 

BALDWIN, JOHN, 40, lifelong member of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Aurora, Ont., Nov. 
11, 1989. 

CAMERON, MARGARET, 87, longtime 
member of Forbes Presbyterian Church, 
Grande Prairie, Alta., member of Forbes 
Ladies Group and life member of WMS, 
Aug. 29, 1989. 

CAMPBELL, MISS ISABELLE (BELLE), 
93, longtime member of First Presbyterian 
Church, Seaforth, Ont., hon. life member 
of WMS, well-known and renowned histo- 
rian of Seaforth & Huron County, active 
community worker for most of her life. 

DALZIEL, JOHN T., 56, elder and choir 
member for 25 years at St. Laurent Pres- 
byterian Church, St. Laurent, Que., pres- 
bytery hospital visitor at Queen Elizabeth 
Hospital, former Scout Leader and enter- 
tainer at church concerts, July 23, 1989. 

DONNELLY, MRS. ALLAN (HARRIETT), 
member for 30 years of St. Matthew’s 
Presbyterian Church, Ingleside, Ont., and 
former longtime member of St. John’s, 
Farran’s Point, Ont., member of Ladies 
Aid Society, choir and local CGIT, died in 
Cornwall on Sept. Ist, 1989. 

FINLAY, ALEXANDER O., 74, longtime 
elder and clerk of session of Knox Church, 
Flos, Ont., Nov. 4, 1989. 

GEDDES, MRS. GERALD (GEORGIA Mac- 
ANDREWS), longtime member of St. 
Matthew’s Church, Woodlands, Ont., then 
later of the new church in Ingleside, Ont., 
life member of WMS, and hon. member of 
the Society, died in Mississauga on June 
LIE1989: 

GRAHAM, G. LLOYD, 66, member of Knox 
Church, Fingal, Ont., Jan. 29, 1989. 

GREGORY, ROSS F., 75, member of Knox 
Church, Fingal, Ont., July 27, 1989. 


CORRECTION 
In the May 1989 issue of the Record 


an article appeared by John Shorne, 
entitled, “‘Passion and Paradise.’’ 
The article claimed that a funeral 
service was held for Lady Oakes in 
Montreal, at which no friends or rela- 
tives attended. Since that time we 
have learned that this information is 
incorrect. Lady Oakes did not live in 
poverty as this article claimed. In 
accordance with her wishes her re- 
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DEATHS 


LIDDELL, JEAN, longtime member of Knox 
Preston Presbyterian Church, Cambridge, | 
Ont., Oct. 24, 1989. 

MacLENNAN, JOHN, 89, elder for 44 years 
and lifelong member of Hartsville Pres-) 
byterian Church, P.E.I., former Sunday) 
School Superintendent for many years,| 
Oct. 2151989. | 

McALEER, MRS. CATHERINE HELEN, 
79, longtime member of First Presbyterian | 
Church, New Glasgow, N.S., Oct. 20,] 
1989. j | 

McCOLL, MRS. MARION FERGUSON, 71,1} 
native of Kincardine, later early member] 
of St. Giles Presbyterian Church, St. Ca-) 
tharines, Ont., and elder since 1984, Nov. | 
3, 1989. 

McLEOD, ROBERT ANGUS, elder for 45] 
years and formerly clerk of session of| 
Drummond Hill Presbyterian Church, Ni- 
agara Falls, Ont., Sept. 18, 1989. 4 

MOUNT, seek ALBERT (MARJORIE 
MILLER), longtime member of St. | 
Paul’s eee Church, Victoria Har- 
bour, Ont., Oct. 13, 1989. 

PATERSON, JAMES G., 76, longtime eldelq 
and member of the board of managers of 
St. John’s Presbyterian Church, Rodney, | 
Ont., Oct. 14, 1989. { 

SMITH, MRS. ZELMA, 92, lifetime member 
of Knox Church, Palmerston, Ont., served] 
on board of managers for many years and a 
longtime member of WMS. 

WATTS, MRS. JEAN M., 84, longtime’ 
member of St. Andrew’s Chitch Aurora, 
Ont., active member of St. Andrew’s a 
dies and WMS, Oct. 30, 1989. i 

WILSON, BRUCE CROSIER, 78, member of 
Drummond Hill Presbyterian Church, Ni-| 
agara Falls, Ont. in recent years, but for- 
merly an elder for 32 years, clerk of ses- 
sion for a great many years, Sunday school 
teacher, choir member of St. Andrew’s| 
Church, Trenton, Ont., June 7, 1989. 

WILSON, DR. CHARLES FREDERICK, 82, 
esteemed elder of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Ottawa, Ont., Oct. 25, 1989. 


mains were cremated in Nassau, and 
interment was made in Maine in the 
Mausoleum of her late husband, Sir 
Harry Oakes. Both at the interment 
and a Memorial Service held in the 
Bahamas and attended by several 
hundred persons, family members 


were present. The Record regrets any 
embarrassment caused to the rela- 
tives or friends of the late Eunice, 
Lady Oakes, by this article. 


ORDINATION 


Calkin, Rev. Catherine, Halifax, St. David’s 
Church, N.S., Oct. 18, 1989. 
INDUCTIONS 
Barker, Rev. Kenneth, Owen Sound, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Ont., Sept. 6, 1989. 
Boyce, Rev. Douglas A., Brantford, Knox- 
Mount Pleasant Church, Ont., Nov. 3, 
1989. 
Dowds, Rev. John F. K., Barrie, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Ont., Nov. 30, 1989. 
Kim, Rev. Yeon Wha, Kenora, First Presbyte- 
rian Church, Ont., Nov. 24, 1989. 
Weisser, Rev. Lance, Victoria, Knox Church, 
B.C., Nov. 28, 1989. 
VACANCIES & 
INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces 


‘Lower Sackville, First Sackville Presbyterian 

"Church, N.S., Rev. P.A. McDonald, 4 
Pinehill Road, Dartmouth, N.S., B3A 
2E6. 

Riverview, Bethel Presbyterian Church, N.B., 
Rev. Kent Burdett, Site 5, Comp. 28, 
R.R. 2, Hampton, N.B., E0G 1Z0. 

‘Saint John, St. Matthew’s Presbyterian 

Church, N.B., Rev. Philip J. Lee, 101 Co- 

| burg St., Saint John, N.B., E2L 3J8. 

Sherwood, St. Mark’s, and Marshfield, St. 

Columba’s Presbyterian Church, P.E.1., 

Rev. Gordon J. Matheson, P.O. Box 103, 

Charlottetown, P.E.1., C1A 7K2. 

Stellarton, First Presbyterian Church, N.S., 
Rev. J.M. Grant, Box 1078, Westville, 
N.S., BOK 2A0. 

Sunny Corner pastoral charge, N.B., Rev. Bill 
McKaig, 206 Wellington St., Chatham, 
N.B., EIN 1M7. 

Thorburn, Union Church, Sutherland’s River 
Presbyterian Church, N.S., Rev. H. Ken- 
neth Stright, P.O. Box 254, Pictou, N.S., 
BOK 1HO. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 


' Avonmore, St. Andrew’s Church, and Gravel 
Hill/Monkland, Ont., Rev. Ian MacMil- 
lan, P.O. Box 524, Lancaster, Ont., KOC 
INO. 

Finch, St. Luke’s-Knox Church, Ont., Rev. 
R. Martin, Box 41, Vankleek Hill, Ont., 
KOB IRO. 

Huntingdon, St. Andrew’s Church, and 
Athelstan, Que., Rev. Gordon Banner- 
man, P.O. Box 394, Huntingdon, Que., 
JOS 1HO. 

Kars, St. Andrew's Church, and Vernon, Os- 
goode Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. Calvin 
Chambers, 290G Dalehurst Drive, Ne- 
pean, Ont., K2G 4E4. 

| Montreal, Korean Presbyterian Church, Que., 
Rev. Dr. Don Neil, 6225 Godfrey Ave., 
Montreal, Que., H4B 1K3. (Any candi- 
date must speak Korean and English. ) 

Montreal, Maisonneuve-St. Cuthbert’s Pres- 
byterian Church, Que., Rev. S.M. Priest- 
ley, Jr., 496 Birch Ave., St. Lambert, 
Que., J4P 2M8. 

Montreal, Maplewood Presbyterian Church, 
Chateauguay, Que. Rev. W. Hong, First 
Presbyterian Church, 501 Fifth Ave., Ver- 
dun, Que., H4G 222. 

Ormstown/Rockburn pastoral charge, Que., 
Rev. Hugh Jack, 39 Beverley Ave., Mon- 
treal, P.Q., H3P 1K3. 

Ste. Foy, Eglise Ste. Marc, Que.; Apply to the 
Presbytery Commission: Rev. Blake 


TRANSITION 


Walker, Chairman; Secretary, Rev. Daniel 
Forget, 5 Rue Belmont, Melbourne, Que., 
GOB 2B0. 

Westport, Knox Church, Ont. Rev. Nicholas 
Vandermey, Box 94, Prescott, Ont., KOE 
1TO. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 


Baden, Livingston Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. Wm. G. Johnston, 54 Queen St. 
North, Kitchener, Ont., N2H 2H2. 

Brighton, St. Andrew’s Church, and Col- 
borne, Old St. Andrew’s Church, and 
Lakeport, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Wayne Chatterton, 70 Division Street, 
Bowmanville, Ont., L1G 227. 

Cambridge (Galt) St. Andrew’s Church Ont. 
Rev. Harry Klassen, 248 Westmount Rd. 
E., Kitchener, Ont. N2M 4Z1. 

Cannington, Knox Church, Ont. Rev. William 
Fairley, Cameron, Ont., KOM 1G0. 

Huntsville, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Dr. James A. Thomson, Box 1264, Brace- 
bridge, Ont., POB 1CO. 

Midland, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Malcolm 
D. Summers, 222 Lillian Crescent, Barrie, 
Ont., L4N 5Y6. 

Nobleton, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Rev. John 
Allison, 3819 Bloor St. West, Islington, 
Ont., M9B 1K7. 

Norval and Union pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
Ed. Dowdles, 47 Sparklett Cresc., Bramp- 
ton, Ont., L6Z 1M7. 

Scarborough, Bridlewood Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. George C. Vais. 
c/o Leaside Presbyterian Church, 670 Eg- 
linton Ave. East, Toronto, Ont., M4G 
2K4. 

Scarborough Malvern Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Noel Gordon, 79 Merkley 
Square, Scarborough, Ont., M1G 2Y5. 

South Monaghan, Centreville Church, and 
Millbrook, Grace Church, Ont., Rev. J. 
Wyllie, General Delivery, Sutton West, 
Ont., LOE 1RO. 

Sutton West, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. Harry 
Waite, Box 316, Uxbridge, Ont., LOC 

1KO. 

Thornhill Presbyterian Church, Thornhill, 
Ont., Dr. J. Charles Hay, 1610-65 Spring 
Garden Ave., Willowdale, Ont., M2N 
6H9. 

Timmins, MacKay Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rey. Lillian J. Wilton, Box 1394, Coch- 
rane, Ont., POL 1C0. 

Toronto, Alderwood Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. P.G.D. Kerr, 48 Calstock 
Drive, Etobicoke, Ont. M9V 1G9. 

Toronto, Coldstream Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Dr. Brian Ross, 1579 Royal York 
Road, Weston, Ont., M9P 3C5. 

Toronto, East Toronto Korean Church, Ont., 
Rev. Andrew Lee, 42 Dibgate Blvd. Scar- 
borough, Ont., M1S 2W8. 

Toronto, Fairbank Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. Dr. John Vissers, 11 Plaisance Rd., 
Unit 1, Richmond Hill, Ont., L4¢C 5H1. 

Toronto, Gateway Community Church, Don 
Mills, Ont., Rev. Dr. Ray Hodgson, 50 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont., M3C 

Wf: 

Toronto, North Park Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. John Taylor, 233 Thistledown 
Blvd., Etobicoke, Ont., M9V 1K6. 

Toronto, St. Andrew’s Church (King Street), 
Ont., Dr. D.J.M. Corbett, 278 Bloor St. 


East, Apt. 202, Toronto, Ont., M4W 
3M4. 

Toronto, Westview Presbyterian Church Ont., 
Dr. Ian Clark, 31 Woodglen Road, Scar- 
borough, Ont., MIN 2V8. 

Toronto, Willowdale Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Dr. Ed. McKinlay, 43 Broad- 
bridge Drive, Scarborough, Ont., MIC 
3KS. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 


Brantford, Greenbrier Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Gabe Rienks, 32 Tutela 
Heights Road, Brantford, Ont., N3T 1A1. 

Chatsworth, St. Andrew’s and Dornoch, Lato- 
na, Ont., Rev. Ted Creen, 865 2nd Ave. 
W., Owen Sound, Ont., N4K 4M6. 

Crinan, Argyle Presbyterian Church, and Lar- 
gie, Duff's Presbyterian Church, Ont., Dr. 
David Clements, Box 292, Rodney, Ont., 
NOL 1C0. 

Corunna, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Emest Herron, 10 Derby Lane, Apt. 508, 
Sarnia, Ont., N7T 4S4. 

Hamilton, Southgate Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. W.K. Pottinger, 70 St. James 
St. S., Hamilton, Ont., L8P 2Y8. 

Ingersoll, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
George Dobie, 162 Light Street, Wood- 
stock, Ont., N4S 6H4. 

London, Knollwood Park Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Rev. Leslie Files, 760 Well- 
ington St. London, Ont., N6A 3S3. 

Petrolia, St. Andrew’s, and Dawn, Knox 
Church, Ont., Rev. Christine O'Reilly, 
Box 56, Thedford, Ont., NOM 2NO0. 

Sarnia, St. Andrew’s Church, Rev. Shirley 
Herman, P.O. Box 219, Forest, Ont. NON 
1JO. 

Seaforth, First Presbyterian Church, and Clin- 
ton, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. J.R. 
Dickey, 46 Church St. Stratford, Ont., 
NSA 2R1. 

Woodstock, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Don 
McCallum, Box 99, Innerkip, Ont., NOJ 
1MO. 


Synod of Manitoba and 
Northwestern Ontario 


Dauphin, St. James Church, Winnipegosis, 
Knox Church, Man., Rev. Peter Bush, St. 
Andrew's Presbyterian Church, 200 Whit- 
ney Street, Flin Flon, Man., R8A 0A9. 

Selkirk, Knox Church, Man., Rev. John Old- 
enkamp, 709 St. Mary’s Road, Winnipeg, 
Man., R2M 3M8. 

Thunder Bay, First Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. Joanne Stoskopf, 301 - 3rd Avenue, 
Box 342, Geraldton, Ont., POT 1MO. 

Thunder Bay, Lakeview Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Keith Boyer, 327 Harvard St., 
Thunder Bay, Ont., P7E 1X1. 

Winnipeg, Calvin Church and Stonewall’ 
Knox Church, Man. Rev. Ian Shaw, 197 
Browning Blvd., Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
R3K OL1. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 


Saskatoon, Calvin-Goforth Presbyterian 
Church, Sask. Rev. Jim McKay, 436 Spa- 
dina Crescent East, Saskatoon, Sask., S7K 
3G6. 
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Transition 
continued from previous page Lay Missionary is needed for Leggatt’s Point, 
Gaspe Region, Presbytery of Quebec. For in- 
formation, contact: Senior Administrator for 
Mission Personnel, Board of World Mission, 
So a ; 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont. M3C 137. 
Calgary, Korean Presbyterian Church, Allta., OVERSEAS PERSONNEL NEEDS 
Rev. M.J. Morris, 703 Heritage Drive ; ; 
S.W., Calgary, Alta., T2V 2W4 Central Asia =— Orthopaedic Surgeon 
Edmonton, Mill Woods Presbyterian Church, Noe ry Nate Hee 
Alta., (Extension Charge), Rev. George ‘ 
Johnston, 10423 - 37th Avenue, Edmon- Those interested should contact the Rev. Peter 
ton, Alta., T6J 2H9 (or contact Board of Ruddell, General Secretary, Board of World 
World Mission). Mission, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Onta- 
Medicine Hat, Riverside Presbyterian Church, rio, M3C 1J7. 
Alberta, Rev. Hector W. Rose, Box 221, VOLUNTEER OPPORTUNITIES 
Bassano, Alberta, TOJ OBO. FOR YOUTH 
Synod of British Columbia Currently, Youth in Mission has requests 


for volunteer help, as follows: 
® Youth groups, young adults and adults who 
are interested in mission projects in other 


Armstrong, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
Douglas Swanson, 1971 Third Avenue 
S.E., Salmon Arm, B.C., VIE 1V2. 


countries. Date for programme — Spring/ 
Cranbrook, Knox Church, B.C., Rev. Charles Summer, 1990; duration — approximately one 
McNeil, Box 255, Creston, B.C., VOB month. 
1G0. Youth in Mission is always looking for 
Surrey, St. Andrew’s Newton Presbyterian quality projects to attract young volunteers be- 
Church, B.C., Dr. Brian J. Fraser, 6040 tween the ages of 16 and 29. Projects can be 
Iona Drive, Vancouver, B.C., V6T 1J6. part time in order to allow the volunteer to 
Board of World Mission hold a part-time paying job as well. 
Ordained Minister needed for St. Andrew’s If you would like to know more about the 
Church, Thompson, Manitoba. Opportunity Youth in Mission programme, please contact: 
for a challenging ministry. For information, Linda Ashfield, Co-ordinator, Youth in 
contact the Rev. Florence Palmer, 67 Morn- Mission, 49 Margaret Avenue South, Water- 
ingside Drive, Winnipeg, Manitoba, R3T loo, Ontario, N2J 2C8. Telephone: (519) 749- 
4A2. 2883. 
THE WEST END 
FOR SENIOR 
CITIZENS... 


¢ Location - Bloor & Dufferin, at 
Dufferin Subway Station 

® Private furnished accommoda- 
tion at reasonable rates 

e All meals served 

¢ Housekeeping services 

¢ Registered nurse daily, doctor 
on call 


Rk 


Operated by the Dovercourt Baptist Foundation. 
A non-profit residence. 


S EUV ENERO 


Write, call 
or visit today... 


new HORIZ= HORIZ=NS 
1140 Bloor St. W., Toronto M6H 4E6 TOWER 
(416) 536-6111 in Logan, Administrator 
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ST. ANDREW’S 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
SYDNEY MINES, NOVA SCOTIA 
150th ANNIVERSARY — 20th MAY 1990 
GUEST PREACHER: Dr. Joel Nederhood 
Radio Minister of The Back to God Hour 
of Lansing, Illinois. 

SERVICES 11 A.M. & 7 P.M. 

To members & former members & friends of our con- | 
gregation. You are invited to come & share with usin | 
a whole year of Celebration.for 150 years of Witness 

to our Lord. 
Write: Anniversary Committee 
Attention: Mrs. Edith Stewart 
St. Andrew's Presbyterian Church 
3 Queen St., Sydney Mines, N.S. B1V 1K4 


ST. GILES 
PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 
in Calgary, Alberta 
seeks an associate minister 


for community and family 
ministries. 


Please contact: 


Mr. Jack Alexander 
8 Varsville Pl. N.W., 
Calgary, Alberta T3A 0A8 


KNOX PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Midland Ont 
Position Available: 
Camp Director (1990 Season) 
To fully administer program, promotion, 
and administration for CAMP 
MANITOMONO. 


Submit Resume To: 
Knox Presbyterian Church, 
539 Hugel Ave., 
Midland Ont. L4R 1W1 
Attn: Camp Committee 


The Presbyterian Record. 
Call 441-1111 Ext. 172 
to advertise. 


St. Andrew’s 


Presbyterian Church 
143 Main Street, Markham North, 
Ontario L3P 1Y2 
invites all former members and 
friends to attend our 


150TH ANNIVERSARY 


SUNDAY | 
May 27th, 1990, 

11:00 a.m. and 7:00 p.m. 
Sesquicentennial Dinner 
Saturday, May 26th, 6:30 p.m. 

For information write or call: 

Church: (416) 294-4736, Session Clerk: 
John McGillivray, 294-4736; 32 Lincoln 
Green Drive, Markham, Ontario, L3P 
1R5. 


MEDITATION 


by Mariano DiGangi 


What’s New? 


Read Ephesians 4:17-5:2 


A master of mixed metaphors says that we can break new ground by going 
where the hand of man has never yet set foot. Who knows what we will 


encounter in this new year? 


We are both fascinated and fearful at the thought of something new. Some of 
us are eager for a fresh challenge, while others dread whatever disturbing 
changes may lurk in the dark unknown. We are vulnerable to the persistent prop- 
aganda that promises to make us feel like new people by getting that flashy new 
car, fashionable wardrobe, rest-well mattress, or unaffordable house. Brochures 


announcing a coming conference or 
seminar beguile us with the latest fad 
to success in soul-winning, fund-rais- 
ing, and ego-building. We are tempt- 
ed to believe that the newest, biggest, 
and costliest is always the best. Small 
wonder that many are open to bar- 
tering away their precious birthright 
for the proverbial mess of pottage! 

One doesn’t have to be an ossified 
defender of orthodoxy or a petrified 
traditionalist to appreciate the proph- 
et’s recall to the old ways and Jude’s 
urgent word about holding on to the 
faith once for all delivered to the 
saints. 

Yet the Bible is essentially a book 
about newness. Come to think of it, 
Scripture starts with a God who cre- 
ates and concludes with the Lord who 
re-creates all things. In between, it’s 
packed with newness and renewal. 

Our humanity, stained and stunted 
by the moral evil that keeps us from 
loving God and neighbour as we 
ought, can be remade by God's 
grace. His image in us, now defaced, 
is restored. We come to know God 
clearly, and are inclined to live in 
keeping with God’s standard of holi- 
ness and righteousness as a result. 
It’s like being born again. 

According to the New Testament, 
converts were not only baptized in 
water but into Christ — into an expe- 
rience of being crucified with Him 
and raised with Him, to live a new 
life from that day forward. 

Centuries earlier the prophet Eze- 
kiel had spoken for God and prom- 
ised people that the Lord would 


cleanse their personalities of moral 
pollution and give them a new heart 
filled with His Spirit. Motivated from 
within, they would then show a life- 
style willingly conformed to God’s 
law. 

That’s what Jesus discussed with 
Nicodemus one unforgettable night. 
Spirtually reborn, says our Lord, we 
have new sight to perceive God’s 
truth and strength to enter the king- 
dom. 

When we feel bored, depressed, or 
downright pessimistic, let us think 
about the Christ who makes all things 
new. At the end, there will be a new 
heaven and a new earth in which 
righteousness shall have a place of 


honour. But in our own time, He is in 
the blessed business of renovating 
people from the inside out. As Christ 
turned water into wine, so our Lord 
can bring about a welcome change in 
the situations we face by changing 
us. 

Our prejudice turned into toler- 
ance? Our unbelief into faith? Our 
doubt to certainty? From weakness to 
strength, and pride to humility? Guilt 
gives way to a sense of forgiveness 
and peace? Beyond death, resur- 
rection and life? That’s exactly what 
the good news is all about. Can you 
believe it? 


Prayer 
Lord, create in me a pure heart, 

And renew a steadfast spirit within 
me. Put your law in my mind, and 
write it on my heart, so that I may 
live for your glory. In Christ’s name. 
Amen. LJ 

we 1) Se Ee 2 ee 


Dr. DiGangi is the senior minister of Knox 
Church, Toronto 


We are vulnerable to the 
persistent propaganda 
that promises to make us 
feel like new people... 
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Living Faith — Chapter 6 


Faith 


Patricia Kendall Shaver 


We are not always certain that God is with us. 


At times God Calls us 
to live in this world 


without experiencing the divine presence, 
often discerning God’s nearness 
only as we look back. (6.2.1) 


I. Faith is one of those big words — the kind that seem 
so broad and elusive that they’re hard to wrap your mind 
around. People sometimes talk as though faith were a sim- 
ple thing, like hope and love, and all the other simple 
things, that take us a lifetime to understand. Or to grow 
into. 

I have puzzled over faith all my life. I don’t know much 
about it yet. If you are looking for sure and certain answers 
about faith, stop reading here. Sometimes I think I am liv- 
ing in faith. Sometimes I wonder. I have reached a tempo- 
rary conclusion on the subject. The one thing faith refuses 
to give us 1s sure and certain answers. This is exactly what 
faith is not about. If we had those answers, we wouldn’t 
need faith. 

Some people feel sure of God’s leading in their lives. 
They believe that there is one course they must follow and 
God will guide them into it. They make no detours on their 
journey. That has not been my experience. The road signs I 
read are much fuzzier, and often lead me down the back 
roads. That is why I have always liked the image of Abra- 
ham as a man of faith — because he went out not knowing 
where he was going! For me part of living in faith is the 
willingness to take a chance on something about which we 
have no sure conviction. 

During the really bad times of life, faith has been a 
continuing struggle for me. The odd thing about it 1s that 
whenever I most doubt my faith I spend a great deal of time 
thinking about God . . . the God I doubt. I once complained 
bitterly to another minister, in one period of crisis, *‘When- 
ever things get really bad for me the first thing to go is my 
faith!’ **Well,’ he said, “‘join the club!”’ 

But faith is supposed to sustain you through your trials, 
right? We ought to have faith — particularly to cope with 
emergencies. You may have heard people give such advice 
in a time of crisis: “‘Just have faith, things will turn out all 
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right!’’ As often as not they turn out all wrong, but it seems 
good advice at the time. 

Sometimes people have told me that faith sustains them 
through crises. They have said to me: “*I would never have 
got through that without my faith.’ I envied them such con- 
fidence when I seemed to lack it myself. I complained again 
to my minister friend: ‘*Why is faith so tough for me? Other 
people’s faith sustains them, why not me?’’ He replied: 
‘‘People are awful liars. They say they feel what they think 
they ought to feel. Or what they think their minister wants 
to hear.”’ 

Think it over. Is it true? Sometimes true? I suspect there 
might be something in it. Maybe we deceive ourselves, be- 
cause things look different afterwards. During the crisis we 
feel bereft, lost, cut off from God, without faith. But some- 
how or other we weather it. We come out on the other side, 
okay after all. Then we look back. Then we begin to wonder 
whether the hand of God wasn’t somehow mysteriously in 


the process after all . . . then we say, ‘God led me through 
that crisis.’’ But we didn’t feel that way in the middle of it. 
Our conviction comes only with hindsight. 

Maybe that is what faith is all about ... muddling 
through crises even when God seems to be absent. To live 
with the forsakenness, trusting that there must be light on 
the other side, even when all around you is darkness . . . 
trusting, even when you don’t know you’re doing it, that 
God does not hide his face forever . . . that even when 
things turn out all wrong they will turn out all right. 


| 
| / ’ @ What we put our faith in makes us what we are as 
human beings. People sometimes speak about losing their 
faith, as though they could misplace it like a lost wallet. 
Loosely attached things are easily lost. Faith is not some- 
‘thing that is added on to us. We cannot detach it from our- 
‘selves as though it were an optional extra. Rather our faith 
is at the core of who we are. If it goes, we fall apart. Or we 
‘become quite different human beings. We find another 
faith. 
_ That is why what we put our faith in is crucial. It deter- 
‘mines who we will become in life. To me that popular 
‘bumper sticker, ‘‘Born to shop”’ is full of unintentional pa- 
thos. Can you imagine any destiny in life less inspiring than 
transformation into the ‘‘Ultimate Consumer?” 
It does not seem to me to be a real human option to be 
without faith. Utter nihilism — total disbelief or lack of 
faith — does not sustain life. With no faith we perish, be- 
cause nothing holds us together. I suspect that those who 
claim to have no faith simply do not recognize what they put 
‘their faith in. There has to be something. As Luther put it, 
‘What your heart clings to and relies upon, that properly is 
your God.”’ 
If it is important in life to determine who we will be, 
then it is crucial to decide where we will put our faith. 
That will determine the outcome. Sometimes we wake up 
and discover that we do not know where our faith truly lies. 
We think we believe one thing, yet we live another. It can 
be a painful discovery. It can also be a hopeful one, if we 
see in it an invitation to grow closer to our God. 
Faith is never a static thing. It fills us with the urge to 
_ grow, to develop a greater understanding, to move beyond 
where we are to something more. Like Christian, Bunyan’s 
pilgrim on his way to the heavenly city, we may find our- 
selves stuck in many byways or strayed off the road alto- 
gether. I don’t think that really matters, if the desire to find 
the right way is still there. Wanting to reach our goal is a 
sign of God’s grace. God will send us fellow pilgrims to 
help us through the worst spots, if we keep our eyes open 
for them. 
_ The Scottish theologian John Baillie made a useful dis- 
tinction. He talked about believing with the ‘‘top of our 
heads’’ or with ‘‘the bottom of our hearts.’’ Sometimes the 
two do not go together. Particularly when we are young and 
trying to find our own faith, we may find we disbelieve vir- 
tually everything — with the top of our heads. but the faith 
at the bottom of our hearts may be as secure as ever. Our 
intellectual questioning is the only way to establish our own 
convictions. Some people seem to resolve such conflicts 


easily, while for others of us it may be a lifetime process to 
bring head and heart together. 

More likely it is the personal crises of our lives that reach 
the faith at the bottom of our hearts. Intellectual questions 
do not trouble us when our child dies. It is the agony of sus- 
taining any conviction about the goodness of God. It is a 
crisis of trust. There is no proper intellectual response, no 
‘“‘answer’’ to our cries of dereliction. Here is the supreme 
test of our faith — to trust God when there is no answer. 
Only one thing can sustain us. The conviction that God is 
there in the darkness with us. In such times, we know with 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer that ‘‘only a suffering God can help.”’ 


: : l. Earlier I suggested that it is crucial to decide 
where we will place our faith. You and I have decided to put 
our faith in the God we see in the face of Jesus Christ. We 
make a conscious decision to follow a certain way of life, to 
take up the cross and follow our Lord. At the same time we 
sense that our decision is not a matter of choosing among 
equally possible options. We choose this way of life be- 
cause it draws us, it compels us . . . ‘“The love of Christ 
constrains us.’’ It is the only choice we can make and be 
true to ourselves.”’ 

We choose freely, and we find we have been chosen. Our 
Christian faith is not something we achieve, though we 
work hard at it, but something we have been given. That is 
why it is so difficult to lose. It is the presence of God within 
us, calling us and recalling us, making us and remaking us, 


awakening us to joy and offering us the peace that passes 
understanding. 


Questions: 

1. In one dictionary, doubt is given as the opposite of faith. 
Do you think this is true in relation to Christian faith? Why, 
or why not? 

2. Abraham is given as an example of faith in Hebrews 11. 
He is described as going out, not knowing where he was 
going. Is this a good picture of faith? Does it fit your experi- 
ence? 

3. Faith is considered by some to be a gamble. Does this fit 
your understanding of faith? 

4. What aspect of faith was not considered in this article? 
What makes it important in your life? 


Scriptures: 
Psalm 139; Romans |:16-17; Hebrews ch.11. 


Mrs. Shaver is minister of the Appin-Melbourne 
pastoral charge in Ontario. 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


The “Golden” Years? 


John Congram 


A: a child I always enjoyed my visits to my grandparents’ home. They lived 
in the small Ontario town of Wingham. My grandmother, in grandmother- 
ly fashion, spoiled me royally. I even recall her giving me permission to add 
brown sugar to my corn syrup, something that still makes me feel ill whenever I 


think of it. 


My grandfather, in his younger years suffered through a two-year bout with 
tuberculosis. That illness resulted in the loss of his partnership in a fledgling fur- 
niture business, that until a few years ago still bore his name. It was also an ill- 


ness from which he never fully re- 
covered. 

In the summer he seemed to spend 
most of his time on the south porch of 
the house swatting flies: the winter in 
the large rocking chair, that he him- 
self had made, situated in the corner 
of the dining room. There, in the 
company of the pot-bellied stove, he 
would wile away the hours  sur- 
rounded on two sides from floor to 
ceiling, by years and years of Nation- 
al Geographics. 

When I was ten years old, our fam- 
ily moved to Wingham and went to 
live with my grandmother. By then 
my grandfather had died. Living with 
grandmother became a_ different 


The Government’s Gift to Publishers 


AN it should not have 


been a surprise, the government’s an- 
nouncement in mid-December of the 
elimination of second-class postal 
subsidies, shocked many of us. 

We have sympathy for the govern- 
ment’s wish to alleviate the national 
debt, even eventually to do away 
with subsidies like that given for sec- 
ond-class mail. What we do object to 
is that it has been done with inconsis- 
tency, and over a long road of broken 
promises. 

The postal subsidy began over a 
hundred years ago to assist Canadian 
publications to survive in a country 
of great distances and small popula- 
tion, and in the face of their much 
larger American competitors. 


world altogether from that which J 
had experienced previously. It is one 
thing to visit — an entirely different 
thing to attempt to house three gener- 
ations under one roof, each with dif- 
ferent concepts of discipline . 


Grandma occupied the small bed- 
room at the top of the stairs next to 
mine. She could neither hear nor see 
well. They were happy hours for us 
both when I would make time from 


my not so busy schedule to read from 


her well-worn Bible. 
At night before she fell asleep, she 


In April 1988, Flora MacDonald, 
then the minister of communications, 
declared that the cabinet had decided 
that the postal subsidy “is well worth 
preserving . . . . | am pleased to an- 
nounce,”’ she said, *‘that for at least 
five years the programme’s funding 
will be maintained at approximately 
its current level of $220 million an- 
nually.”’ 

A year later the government an- 
nounced that the programme would 
be cut to save $10 million in 1989-90 
and $45 million in each subsequent 
year to a level of $175 million in fu- 
ture years. 

Now the government has decided 
to eliminate it altogether, with anoth- 
er promise of a new programme of 
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always said her prayers. Because of 
her deafness she would not realize 
that prayers meant only for the ears 
of God, seeped through the thin walls | 
between us and drifted into my room 
each night. 

I now recall those times as one of 
the rare privileges life has accorded 
me — to be able to listen in as one of 
the saints wrestled with God in pray- 
er. Often I was deeply moved by 
what I heard, and strongly suspect 
that the mystery of God’s call to me 
was somehow mixed in with my 
grandmother’s prayers. 

Many can tell similar stories, ex- 
periences of joy and sadness with 
older people, grandparents or substi- 
tute grandparents, aunts, uncles, or 
just friends. 

We have devoted much of our Feb- 
ruary issue to the struggles and op- 
portunities of old age. May it in some 
small measure help to make those 
years a blessing, and those living 
them, blessed. 


grants to some publishers of $110 
million, about one half of what it 
promised to pay through 1993. At the 
time of writing (December 20) it is 
not clear how the Record will benefit 
from this new programme. 

As I have already said, the Record 
and its committee have not been op- 
posed in principle to the govern- 
ment’s attempts to reduce subsidies. 
We have only asked that it be done 
gradually and consistently so that we 
can plan for the additional costs. 

With the end of postal subsidies 
and the soon to be introduced Goods 
and Services Tax, for those in the 
publishing business it has not been a 
happy introduction to a new year and 
a new decade. [J 
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The New Revolution 


PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


\ x } e are running out of words to describe the events that have been unfold- 
ing these past several months in eastern Europe and the Soviet Union. 
Historic, monumental, spectacular, incredible have all been trotted out and 
used hundreds of times. It’s understandable we should be so overawed. We are 
truly witnessing one of the great political transformations of the century as coun- 
tries throw off Soviet-style scientific socialism and begin to adapt their own ver- 
sions of government according to the perceived needs of their peoples. 
These changes have been dubbed ‘‘the new revolution.’ They are taking place 


right under the nose of the Soviet 
Union, in fact inspired in large part 
by the words of Mikhail Gorbachev. 
The Soviet leader obviously hadn’t 
intended to begin the unravelling of 
an empire, but when it became clear 
that Russian tanks were not going to 
roll into Poland, Hungary, East Ger- 
many or Czechoslovakia as a result 
of challenges to communist lead- 
ership, the ferocious leap to freedom 
by the people of these previously 
tightly controlled police states began 
in earnest. Gorbachev is heralded as 
a liberator in eastern Europe and in 
most of the west. But as is so often 
the case with international heroes 
their domestic reputations decline at 
the very time their credits are soaring 
abroad. 

Your correspondent had the oppor- 
tunity to visit the Soviet Union re- 
cently and it was one of my most fas- 
cinating assignments in many a year. 
I had last been in Moscow in 1975 
and it was a shock to see how much 
things had changed in 15 years. 
There were obvious power shortages. 
The lineups for basic goods in gov- 
ernment stores were longer and more 
frequent. But the new openness has 
brought many positive side effects. 
One woman told me that she and her 
partner were finally able to marry ina 
church without fear of KGB recrim- 
inations after seeing one another for 
fourteen years. She claimed that up 
until now she could have expected a 
knock on the door telling her that the 
future of her family would be bleak 
because she had married in an institu- 
tion not sanctioned by the Commu- 
nist Party. Religious groups the 
world over have Gorbachev to thank 


“The new revolution“ 
is inspired 
in large part 
by the words of 
Gorbachev. 


for the increasing tolerance toward 
various faiths. Still, at home, while 
there is an appreciation of him there 
is an impatience with the Soviet lead- 
er. He is blamed for all talk, no ac- 
tion. Reformers, young and old, 
want to change the Soviet constitu- 
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tion to eliminate the leading role of 
the Communist Party. They charge 
quite openly that communism has 
brought nothing but totalitarianism 
and demand a multi-party system 
along western lines. 

Can this happen? There is no way 
democracy can be introduced as 
swiftly in Russia as it might be in any 
of the Soviet satellites. The Soviet 
Union was the birthplace of modern 
communism while countries like 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary and East 
Germany have only been part of the 
communist orbit since 1945. In the 
Soviet Union millions of people in 
the bureaucracy rely on the system to 
provide perks and support. Gorba- 
chev is certainly not popular with 
them. When I asked one of our young 
translators how life was different un- 
der Gorbachev he summed up his an- 
swer by telling me that Brezhnev was 
more clever in some ways because he 


knew he had to keep the masses sub- 
dued with full bellies. So the vodka | © 
flowed cheaply and basic foodstuffs | — 
such as meat and cheese were in 


more plentiful supply. Gorbachev, in 
his desire to improve productivity, 
launched an anti-alcohol campaign 
and told managers to be more respon- 
sible for their operations. This made 
him unpopular with many of the av- 
erage Russian workers who had ad- 
hered to the old mythology of the re- 
lationship between the state and the 
workers best summed up as, ““We 
pretend to work and they pretend to 
pay us.’’ That approach has put the 
Soviet Union last in productivity of 
all the major industrialized countries. 

But in all of this there is one con- 
stant. You hear it in eastern Europe, 
in the west and on the streets of Mos- 
cow. Despite his faults Mikhail Gor- 
bachev must stay around for a while. 
There can be no turning back to the 
bad old days. The beacon of increas- 
ing freedom that he has allowed to 
glow through eastern Europe and his 
own country must not be snuffed out. 


———— 


a 


Plomp and baptism 

I feel I must take issue with Dr. 
Plomp’s views on baptism in the 
Presbyterian Church (Dec. 1989 Re- 
cord). 

_ He states that one of the issues is 
| ‘‘the administration of the sacrament 
to the infants of unbelievers... .”’ 

| Many people who ask to have their 
babies baptised are not unbelievers, 
|they are non-attenders or not affil- 
iated with a church. This fact does 
not preclude them from believing in 
God. The rather rigid view as stated 
assumes these parents to be sinners 
and therefore the children must be 
sinners also. This may not be the in- 
tended view of the church, but the 
fact remains that it is regarded as 
such by many. 

Dr. Plomp has quoted many ordi- 
nances and proceedings of the Pres- 
| byterian Church regarding this matter 
| but is that what we are all about? Iam 
| quite sure in my own mind that when 
| Jesus said ‘‘Suffer little children, and 
forbid them not, to come unto me: for 
of such is the kingdom of Heaven’’ 
(Matt. 19:14), he was thinking of the 
| innocence and blessings of children 

in this world, and not of church doc- 
| trine. 


John Elder, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


|Appreciation 


I have been commissioned to ex- 
'| press a vote of thanks to you in rela- 
_|tion to Harvey Self’s article **Heroes 


I'M GETTING TIRED 
OF SAYING MY PRAYERS 


We publish as many letters as possi- 
ble. All are subject to editing, and 
should not exceed more than 200 
words. Letters are intended to pro- 
vide for the wide expression of views 
among our readership. Publication, 
however, does not imply endorse- 
ment either by the RECORD or The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


for Peace’’ which you highlighted so 
well in the November Record. 

I convened the Presbyterian seg- 
ment of the larger Canadian Council 
of Churches’ Committee on Chap- 
lains in the Forces this week at 50 
Wynford. The committee asked me 
to correspond with you to congratu- 
late you on your part in the presenta- 
tion. 

P. Lyle Sams, 
Quebec, Quebec. 


Christ and pluralism 


Almost 10 years ago now I at- 
tended General Assembly and along 
with other commissioners listened to 
the hisses of disapproval which 
greeted the comments of one of As- 
sembly’s guests who stated, ‘“We are 
all travelling up the same mountain, 


we are simply taking different path- 
ways to the top.”’ 

I read with interest the article, 
‘*Confessing Christ in a Pluralistic 
World,’’ by Ron Wallace, (Novem- 
ber Record). I wonder how many 
‘‘hisses of disapproval’’ there are to- 
day? Religious Pluralism certainly 
does present the Christian Church 
with a series of challenges. But since 
when was there ever an option other 
than the one Christ commissioned his 
disciples with, to ‘‘Go and make dis- 
ciples of all nations.’’ 

The thought that, “‘adherents of 
other religions could be saved apart 
from an explicit knowledge of, and 
commitment of their lives to Jesus 
Christ as long as they live up to that 
portion of God’s truth which their 
own religion affords them,’’ should 
be considered blasphemous. 

I will not compromise my faith for 
the sake of dialogue and world peace. 

If there is another “‘path up the 
mountain,’’ then the personnel of our 
Board should give themselves an ear- 
ly retirement but not before calling 
all our missionaries home. 

John A. Fraser, 
Calgary, Alberta. 


I question the need to set up anoth- 
er committee; this time to tell us 
whether we, as members of The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada, should 
be ‘‘exclusivist,’’ ‘‘inclusivist’’ or 


More letters on page 34 


Noel Watson 


Covton't t FAX THEM “C 
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REVOLVING COLUMN 


View from the hard pew 


Gordon Hodgson 


I’D GUESS THEY TAKE IN ABOUT $4 BILLION 


6¢ H:: George said as I came into my office from a meeting in the next 
building. ‘‘Say, what’s all this stuff about your phone calls to... 


let’s see, where were you making phones calls to, Fredericton. . . 
was looking at a big computer printout lying on my desk on the 


.?” George 
‘*in’’ basket. 


‘‘Oh, don’t worry about that,’’ I said. ‘‘I never pay any attention to these 
things.’ I took the printout from him and threw it in the waste basket; then 
picked a book off my desk and showed it to him. ‘‘This is the sort of thing you 
should be reading. It’s far more interesting than computer printouts of my phone 


calls. It might even improve your 
mind. Goodness knows your mind 
NECUS A iets 

‘Hey, wait a minute!’’ he replied, 
‘‘Aren’t you going to throw some- 
body totally off balance if you don’t 
return that printout? Accountants get 
pretty upset if they don’t get all their 
paper Dack «ici... 

**On the contrary,’’ I said, ‘‘think 
of all the work I’m saving them by 
not returning that ridiculous printout. 
If I returned it, someone would have 
to read it, see where it fits into the 
whole system, see that I initialled it, 
see that I didn’t see any errors and 
see that I approved the whole thing! 
If I don’t return it, they will just 
shrug their shoulders and say ‘He’s 
ignored it again,’ and then they can 
go about doing something useful.’’ I 
added, ‘‘See how much work I’ve 
saved them!’’ 

George looked at the book I gave 
him. It was a thin volume entitled Be- 
hind the Mask: Human rights in Asia 
and Latin America — An inter-re- 
gional encounter. ‘‘It’s written by a 
Lutheran,’’ I continued, ‘‘but that’s 
okay — you have my permission to 
read it. It deals with the human rights 
situation in six countries — some in 
Asia and some in Latin America.’’ 

I went to a pile of publications un- 
der a sign saying ‘Must Read!’ 
**What would you like? Here’s some- 
thing on Central America, another on 
toxic farming, one on native spiritua- 
lity, a special on defence without dol- 
lars, and here’s one about creating 
money, creating poverty.”’ 


What if Paul 

had to submit 
formal proposals 

for each of his trips ? 


George looked pretty perplexed. 
‘“Why would I want to read anything 
like that?’’ he asked. 

‘“Why would you want to read my 


phone bill?’’ I countered. ‘‘Phone 
bills are for witless bottom-liners; hu- 
man rights are for people!”’ 

‘‘Bottom-liners?’’ George looked 
at me quizzically. *‘What are bottom- 
liners?”’ 

‘‘They are people who govern 
themselves and everybody around 
them by the bottom line of an ac- 
counting report. ‘Are we making 
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money?’ they ask. ‘How can we} 
make more money?’ ‘If we could let 
10 people go we wouldn’t have to} 
pay them any salaries and the bottom | 
line would be better. If we could let |’ 
1,000 people go, it would be even | 
better.’ ‘If we could get a machine to | - 
do it, or if we could get somebody 
less expensive to do it we could have | 
a better bottom line’ ‘What we need 
is bigger and better bottom lines!’ ’’ I} 
concluded. ‘‘That’s what runs most 
of this western world; that’s why we | 
have people fussing about my phone | 
bills.”’ 

‘‘But someone has to worry about | 
your phone bills; obviously, you 
don’t,’” George insisted. ‘‘Some- 
body has to look after the bills.”’ 

“Yes, of course, but they must not 
be allowed to get into a position of 
control!’’ I insisted. ‘‘Information, 
yes, but not control.’’ I went on, 
‘*How could you ever run a church if 
there was forever somebody saying, 
“You can’t do that — it hasn’t been | 
approved — you must get permission 
from the chief accountant — he’ll 
have to take it to the managers, or the 
stewardship committee, or the select 
committee on pending unapproved 
expenditures’ ?”’ 

‘‘Can you imagine running a 
church without a mortgage?’’ I con- 
tinued. ‘‘What sort of an exercise 
would that be?’’ 

‘‘Oh, come now, that’s going too 
far!’’ George protested. 

I insisted, ‘‘Any church without a 
mortgage is in severe trouble.”’ 

‘“How come?’’ 

“Well, just look at it,’’ I contin- 
ued. *‘Without a mortgage, a congre- 
gation is totally bereft of any chal- 
lenge — it hasn’t extended itself be- 
yond the limits of good business. It’s 
just sitting there protecting the bot- 
tom line — and not doing anything 
very useful — it surely isn’t into hu- 
man rights in its congregation, in its 
locality, nor in the world at large. 
Pierre Berton once wrote a book 


called the Comfortable Pew. Pews 
should not be comfortable; they 
should be incredibly uncomfortable if 
the church is to do anything.”’ 

‘*But we don’t have any money to 
throw around ...’’ George pro- 
tested. 

‘“‘On page 722 of the last Acts and 
Proceedings of the General Assembly 
of The Presbyterian Church in Cana- 
da, it says that we had 1035 congre- 
gations in this country... .”’ 

So? 

‘*And in 1988 those 1035 congre- 
gations handled total revenues of $75 
million. And those 1035 congrega- 
tions spent most of that money them- 
selves — all except $9 million that 
went to the national church — they 
spent 88 per cent of their income on 
themselves.”’ 

‘Okay, but what’s that got to do 
with anything?’’ George demanded. 

‘*Seventy-five million is a fair 
amount of money — for that amount 
of money you could buy three fighter 
aircraft . . . and you could park all 
three of them on my driveway. . .”’ 

‘*Sure, but be serious; what’s this 
got todo with. . .?” 

‘‘That $75 million came from 
214,000 members and adherents — 
about $350 per person, per year.”’ 

‘Yes, and that’s a lot of money for 
people in the church across the coun- 
try — for all the widows and retired 
people, iy" 

‘*And for all the professional peo- 
ple — engineers, accountants, physi- 
cians, university types and soon.. . 
but it’s only 100 Big Mac lunches. 
What do you suppose would be the 
total income of those 214,000 peo- 
pie?”’ 

‘*So what are you getting at?’’ 
George persisted. 

“I'd guess — knowing a lot of 
Presbyterians — that they take in 
about $4 billion, like $4,000 million, 
every year, on the average, across 
this country. For $4 billion you could 
bail out the entire farming population 
in this country after a substantial 
drought.”’ 

Blesnilidon:t see, -..’. 
continued. 

‘*What is the budget of the nation- 
al Presbyterian Church in Canada for 
1990?”’ I asked. 

‘‘How am I supposed to know 
that?’’ he retorted. 


.’ George 


‘*T told you: It’s about $9 million a 
year. Out of that $4 billion that we 
take in as individuals, we — all 
214,000 of us — give only $9 million 
for the national and international 
work of this denomination through its 
national office — that works out to 
about one fifth of one per cent of our 
gross income.”’ 

‘‘That doesn’t seem like much 
.. .’’ George observed. 

‘Of course, it’s not much!’’ I re- 
plied. ‘‘Now, tell me,’’ I said, ‘what 
would you advise the PCC to do if by 
some chance we had another $9 mil- 
lion to spend? Just for the fun of it, 
let’s say that everyone gave 200 Big 
Macs instead of only 100 per year. 
What would you do with doubling 
the budget of the PCC?’’ 

‘‘Well I don’t really know ... 
How about doubling what we are 
doing now ?’’ he queried. 

‘‘Okay, but that’s _— pretty 
uninspired, isn’t it, and isn’t that why 
the bottom-liners seem always to be 
in control? Why don’t we challenge 
our people with something totally 
new and inspiring and challenging 


and exciting and creative .. . well, 
you know what I mean. . .’’ I tailed 
off. 

“Any church 


without a mortgage 
is in severe trouble... 


” 

‘‘No, I don’t!’’ George responded, 
‘‘and until you get your act together 
with something inspiring and all 
those other good things, nothing is 
going to happen — like no more 
money from additional Big Macs or 
anything else.”’ 

‘All right, what’s the biggest 
problem in the world right now?’’ 

‘‘Where? Here or somewhere 
else? 

‘‘ All of the above! Poverty! Pover- 
ty and everything that it causes — 
disease, malnutrition, oppression, 
warfare, death, revolutions!’’ I de- 
clared. 

‘*So what do we do?’’ George 
asked. 

‘‘Take that extra $9 million and 
get on with a solution to the poverty 
issue.”’ 

‘*But this is a church, not an eco- 
nomic/political think-tank,’’ George 
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protested. 

‘‘Oh, come now,”’ I replied, *‘as 
Bob Goudzwaar said in Creating 
Poverty, ‘The call of Christ to follow 
him is usually seen in only personal 
terms. Could it be [he asks] that we 
now have to follow the path of his 
commandments primarily as church- 
es, aS nations, as a whole genera- 
tion?’”’ 

‘‘The key here is that the church 
has a spiritual and ethical base from 
which to work where economists and 
politicians have only bottom-lines,’’ 
I continued. ‘‘We [Christians] put 
values on the most precious things in 
life — love, health and community 
— things that never show up in a bal- 
ance sheet,’’ I added. “‘If these are 
not on the balance sheet the bottom- 
liners can’t deal with them. So they 
simply ignore them, and the rich get 
richer and the poor poorer,’’ I con- 
cluded. 

‘*So what are you going to do with 
your new $9 million? Give it to the 
poor?’’ George asked. 

‘*That would be a dandy start, but 
$9 million isn’t very much for that 
purpose. It would be better to use all 
the world’s military monies for the 
poor — that would be a couple of bil- 
lion dollars per day! — in that way 
we could employ all the poor in the 
world and give them something de- 
cent to do, instead of having hordes 
of high-tech people making machines 
of death.’’ I went on: ‘‘I suggest that 
we use that $9 million for an aware- 
ness programme. These programmes 
are expensive — it cost far more than 
$9 million to sell the Free Trade deal 
— and it’s costing a lot to improve 
the image of forestry companies right 
now with their wall to wall pulp mills 
— but we could make a good start on 
making people aware of the causes of 
local and international poverty. And 
once they are aware, the solutions be- 
come pretty obvious.”’ 

‘*And the bottom-liners?’’ George 
asked. 


‘‘They can help — for informa- , 
tion, but not for control. Can you | 


imagine Paul having to submit formal 
proposals in 15 copies each to the 
bottom-liners for each of his three 
trips to the Mediterranean lands and 
then having to account to them for all 
those phone calls when he got 
back?’ (1 


PUNGENT AND PERTINENT 


Truth worth dying for 


Elizabeth Achtemeier 


| s there any theological truth of the Christian gospel for which you would be 
willing to die, or for which you even would be willing to be vilified? 

Perhaps the church has come to the point where it has learned that there are 
issues of social justice for which lives must be risked. But I am not sure that the 
church is willing to run the same risk for the sake of theological truth. 

When we hear Scripture passages such as the one in Matthew 10:24-39, they 
make us feel very uncomfortable. They are so confrontational, so dogmatic — 
portraying the disciples of Jesus going out to preach a message that divides them 


from everyone else. 


We are not at all sure that the 
Christian message should divide us 
from anyone. After all, should we 
not be willing to listen to other points 
of view? Should we not honour other 
opinions, sincerely held? Should we 
not respect the right of individuals to 
hold their own beliefs and to serve 
their own particula: deities? 


An interesting letter 


I received an interesting letter a 
while back from a Presbyterian min- 
ister in California, responding to 
something that I had written. I had 
taken a stand against a particular 
theological position, and this pastor 
wrote to tell me that my criticism was 
neither healthy nor constructive. 
‘We all need a lively and healthy in- 
terchange of thoughts and opinions 
on vital issues of faith and the Chris- 
tian life,’’ he wrote. 

But such interchange becomes de- 
structive, he said, when there is ‘‘a 
lack of mutual respect [and] the con- 
fidence that the other person has 
something vital and valid to say.”’ 

What he was implying, you see, is 
that we should never say “‘no”’ to any 
theological position. We should nev- 
er judge that any _ theological 
statement is wrong. 

Christian truth, it appears, in our 
time has become entirely relative, 
and there is now no clear-cut procla- 
mation to be made about the nature of 
God or the lordship of Jesus Christ or 
the obligations of Christian disciple- 
ship. Everything is up for grabs, and 
so to protest or to reject any theologi- 
cal position brings with it the charge 


that we are arrogant, close-minded, 
and unreasonably dogmatic. 


Theological relativism 


New Testament scholars Wayne 
Meeks and Gene Wehrli once charac- 
terized the theological relativism of 
our time in an article they wrote 
about evangelism. ““The predomi- 
nant mood,’’ they said, *‘. . . is to 
accept all points of view, to be unwil- 
ling critically to evaluate any point of 
view and to announce that all beliefs 
sincerely held are equally good. 
Reality lies in whatever can be ratio- 


“Everything is up for grabs, 
and so to protest or to reject 
any theological position 
brings with it the charge 
that we are arrogant, 
close-minded, and 
unreasonably dogmatic.” 
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nally held according to a group’s pre- | 
vailing interest. Relativism, open- | 
ness to ‘all avenues of truth,’ charac- | 
terizes the ‘reasonable’ church. Truth 
can be arrived at by many forms of | 
reason and in many ways; all truths 
are to be accepted. The church be- | 
comes merely an ‘open forum,’ a 
kind of ‘clearing house’ for any new 
way of thinking and valuing. The re- 
sult is a church without characteris- | 
tics; everyone belongs.”’ 


How did it happen? 


Now if we ask how we got our- | 
selves into such a weak evangelistic | 
and relativistic theological position in 
the church, perhaps the answer is | 
two-fold. Somewhere along the line, 
and despite all our Christian educa- | 
tion curricula, we let a vast pall of ig- | 
norance about the biblical story settle |" 
over the church, and so we lost our 
authority. . 


We have no biblical ground upon 
which to stand anymore, and so we 
can never size up some ideology or 
competing theology and say clearly, 
on the basis of the biblical authority, 
‘‘No, that is not true.’’ We are left to 
judge any position only on the basis 
of whether it seems reasonable or, 
above all in our society, whether it is 
therapeutic or loving, according to 
merely modern measurements. 
— Secondly, having lost our biblical 
authority, we substituted for it the su- 
premacy of the individual. In our 
time, the welfare of the individual 
has become our god, and nothing 
must be done to challenge that su- 
premacy. The individual’s feelings 
must be honoured. The individual’s 
religious experience must be the 
judge of all. The individual’s views 
must never be challenged or judged 
to be wrong. 

By that standard, you see, the dis- 
ciples in Jesus’ time would never 
have been divided from anyone. A 
Paul would never have fought the Ju- 
daizers. A Luther would never had 
said no to the pope. That great cloud 
of witnesses, of which Hebrews 
speaks, would not have suffered 
mocking and scourging and martyr- 
dom. And you and I would not be in 
the church now, claiming the name 
of Christian. 


Something worth 
fighting for 


There is something worth fighting 
for in this world, good Christians. 
There is something worth taking up a 
cross for — worth dying to self, 
worth risking vilification, worth put- 
ting reputation and lives on the line. 
That is the apostolic, biblical truth 
about God and the Holy Spirit and 
the Son, Jesus Christ our Lord. The 
universal Church summed up that 
biblical truth once, in a confession 
called the Nicene Creed. The faith 
expressed in that creed shapes and in- 
forms the life of the Christian church. 


Elizabeth Achtemeier is adjunct professor of 
Bible and homiletics at Union Theological 
Seminary in Virginia. 


Reprinted by permission of the editor of The 
Presbyterian Outlook, Richmond, VA, 
U.S.A. 
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Colombia 


ON ceially, all these children 
are winners in God’s eyes—infinitely 
valuable...priceless. 

But some are losing out in life— 
fighting just to stay alive, without 
much hope. But you can help one of 
them become a winner. By saying 
that you will become a World Vision 
Child Sponsor, you will help one boy 
or girl win the battle against hunger, 
disease, ignorance and despair. 

For only $23 a month, you'll give 
a suffering child what is needed, like 
food, clothing, medical care, an edu- 
cation, aid for her community, and 
most important of all, the assurance 
that someone cares. 

For more than 37 years, thou- 
sands of children have been helped 
by World Vision sponsors—caring 


packet so someone else can help. 


living in: (J Africa L) Asia 
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a ADDRESS 


Mp i Ontario L5M 2112 


Devison Badza 
Zimbabwe 


Danicl Kangwa 
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i Choose Your Child Now 


CJ YES! Send my child’s photo and personal information. I understand I'll 
n) have 10 days to send my first $23 pledge gift, or return the information 


I prefer to sponsor a CL) boy UL girl 

Latin America L] Where needed most. 

a I prefer to start now. Enclosed is my first $23 sponsorship payment. Send 
my child’s photo and information right away. 

I can’t sponsor a child right now, but here’s a special sift of $ 


Mexico 


Kamlesh Meksingh 


people just like you. 

And when you join this caring 
team, you'll discover a marvelous 
secret: you'll feel like a winner, too! 

That’s because you'll get to know 
and love a child who desperately 
needs your help. And sharing through 
your sponsorship gifts—and even per- 
sonal letters, if you'd like to write— 
will put you at the top of the world. 

So complete and mail the coupon 
today. Pick a winner and be a winner! 


For more information, call 


1-800-268-3950 


Preah ision CANADA 


People helping people through 
4,200 projects in more than 60 countries. 


to help. 


CITY PROVINCE POSTAL CODE 

Mail to: Baan! | 

World Vision Child Sponsorship Please make your 7 . 

Box 2500, Streetsville P.O. cheque payable to (cei ) | 
World Vision Canada. Ram 
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GROWING OLDER 


Caring for the 
Caregiver 


by Vonda Essenburg 


O. a warm, sunny afternoon 


last summer, Gayle drove home 
alone from the supermarket in her 
van. Without warning, she began to 
cry; soon her cheeks were wet. Then 
she suddenly realized — hers were 
tears of joy. After two years of caring 
for her severely physically-impaired 
son Jeff — day in, day out, hour in, 
hour out — she was alone. Jeff was a 
weekend guest at a respite house with 
other disabled children, and he was 
being well cared for. His four broth- 
ers and sisters were with their dad at 
home. For a brief time, Gayle had no 
one to take care of but herself. Her 
relief at knowing that such moments 
could still exist in her life took her by 
surprise. 

Jeff, 11, has severe cerebral palsy. 
His entire body is involved: He is 
spastic, has limited speech, and 
needs help with using the bathroom, 


walking, and eating. He is not (tragi- 
cally, by some assessments) mentally 
retarded. Jeff can never be left alone. 
He needs special chairs, a bed, a lift 
for the tub, a wheelchair, and, to go 
anywhere, a van with a lift. As he 
grows, he will need even more spe- 
cial equipment. Jeff's family has no 
medical insurance; Medicare helps 
some. The extended family does not 
offer much support; in fact, some 
family members refuse to acknowl- 
edge Jeff's existence. Jeff's family 
does not attend church. 

Brothers Jimmy, 8, and Doug, 10, 
have a genetic disease called Hunt- 
er’s syndrome. Jimmy’s health is the 
most fragile, and he will probably die 
first; both boys will die within a few 
years. Although both appeared nor- 
mal and healthy at birth, the disease 
began to show up when the boys 
reached about eighteen months. 
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Hunter’s syndrome is a degenerative 
disease that causes the whole body to 
deteriorate. Both boys have lost 
much of their hearing and vision. 
Their intellectual functioning, once 
normal, is about three years below 
normal. They have several health 
problems, general physical weakness 
(they wear diapers to bed), and aller- 
gies. Both need help eating. 

The boys’ mom, Norma, has rheu- 
matoid arthritis. Although she is 
doing well now, she does not know 
how dramatically or abruptly this 
may change. The family has no local 
relatives, and she receives no help 
from any church members. For 
awhile, Norma quit going to church; 
she could never attend without being 
interrupted by the needs of one of the 
boys. Church just didn’t seem worth 
the work. Now, a trained, paid, care- 
provider accompanies the boys to 


Sunday school, allowing Norma to 
worship knowing the boys will be 
well taken care of. 

Parental Saints? How special, 
saintlike, gifted, courageous, brave, 
selfless, and strong ‘‘these people”’ 
are — we often say. Though they 
may be, these comments often put us 
dangerously close to saying, “‘And 
I’m not like that at all.’’ And that 
may mean, ‘‘So I don’t have to have 
anything to do with this.”’ 

The fact is, these people are gener- 
ally more like us than not. But they 
have developed, sometimes by 
choice and sometimes by life’s acci- 
dental demands, the qualities we ad- 
mire but keep from developing with- 
in ourselves. 

How do these people cope? They 
don’t always. The two true (but dis- 
guised) stories I’ve told here are actu- 
ally happy stories. These families are 
coping; they are involved with pro- 
grams that help. But there are also 
stories of abandonment, neglect, 
abuse, divorce, violence, and alco- 
holism. Tragedy does not guarantee 
the development of saintlike attrib- 
utes. As people live longer, leave 
hospitals sooner, survive accidents 
and diseases more frequently, and are 
not so readily ‘‘put away”’ into insti- 
tutions because of their disabilities 
and illnesses, they increasingly need 
in-community and in-home care. 
Caregiving-for-caregivers programs 
exist only in some communities, and 
these programs are often too small 
and too poor to meet existing needs. 

So What Do We Do? As brothers 
and sisters in Christ, we look for 
ways to share this responsibility — 
and sometimes this is a burden. It’s a 
human burden, true, but it is also an 
opportunity to demonstrate our love 
for Christ. Christ could not have 
made it more clear: “‘‘Lord, when 
did we see you hungry . . . thirsty 

.. a Stranger ... and needing 
clothes. . . ?’ The King will reply, ‘I 
tell you the truth, whatever you did 
for one of the least of these brothers 
of mine, you did for me’’’ (Matt. 
25:37-40). And Paul said, *‘Carry 
each other’s burdens, and in this way 
you will fulfill the law of Christ”’ 
(Gal. 6:2). 

As always, biblical requirements 
are good for us. Our Lord never asks 


Ways to Help the Caregiver 


Provide times of relief by caring or arranging care for the disabled per- 


son. 


Express care by visiting, making telephone calls, or sending cards. 
Raise funds or give to a fund that promises respite for caregivers. 
Offer house maintenance services for caregivers who never have time to 


make repairs. 


Care for the family’s non-handicapped children by giving them an all- 
day picnic, inviting them for dinner at your home, or taking them on an 


outing to some special event. 


Help the parents by bringing a meal, doing the laundry occasionally, in- 
viting them to dinner and providing care for the child. 

Assist the caregiver with things needed for care of the patient: special 
medical equipment, such as wheelchair, lift, bath equipment, special 
van, or other; money for special-cab rides to the doctor or to therapy. 


Di 


us to do anything that is not somehow 
necessary or beneficial for our spiri- 
tual and mental health. In reaching 
out to help another, we in a small 
way return God’s love to him. We 
make it possible for the world to see 
God’s love, and equally as impor- 
tant, we experience God’s love as we 
give it. Whatever we give, we will 
more than receive. Does this sound 
gloriously or ridiculously unreal? It 
isn’t. (see box, ‘‘Ways to Help’’). 


Tragedy does not 
guarantee the 
development of 
saintlike 
attributes 


Beware Resistance: | frequently 
hear families described as resistant, 
reluctant, isolated, and private. They 
don’t ask for help, and they don’t ac- 
cept it easily. They hesitate to allow 
others into their homes and lives. 
They feel it is their problem alone; 
they feel they should be able to cope 
on their own, and they do not want 
you to know that they may have 
failed. They fear your judgment. 
They hang on to their pride. 

Those who provide relief to care- 
givers need to be sensitive to these 
feelings and not adopt the ‘‘mighty 
do-gooder’’ approach that falsely 
separates the giver from the receiver. 
One receives by giving. This goes 


both ways: the caregiver you wish to 
help may appreciate an opportunity 
to give something to you (and then 
again, maybe not just now). Accept 
the cake, the gift certificate, the invi- 
tation, the book, with grace. Few 
people will welcome the opportunity 
to be your charity project. 

The Co-op Idea. We all need 
something. We all have something to 
give. That idea generated the Kala- 
mazoo (Michigan) Parent Respite 
Care Co-op. After teaching each oth- 
er how to care for their disabled chil- 
dren, parents involved exchange 
hours, days, and even weeks of care. 
Although they keep track of the time 
exchanged, I’m told they don’t 
‘‘check the books’’ too often. This 
self-made community provides its 
members not only with the exchange 
of care but also with emotional sup- 
port. Your church may not have 
enough care-giving families to devel- 
op such a specialized co-op, but you 
may be able to join other churches in 
your community in doing so. Or, per- 
haps, your own congregation could 
organize its members to provide peri- 
odic services, skills, and time, child- 
care, home maintenance, meals, fel- 
lowship, and emotional support. 

Or do you have another idea? (J 


Vonda Essenburg, M.S.W., is the program 
director for Life Skills Services, Family 
and Children Services, Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan. She is a member of Immanuel Chris- 
tian Reformed Church, Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan. 


This article appeared in the October 3, 
1988, issue of The Banner and is repro- 
duced with permission. 
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GROWING OLDER 


Adding life to years 


A... still frightens too many 


people. The young don’t want to be 
reminded that today’s prolonged ado- 
lescence may be followed almost di- 
rectly by obsolescence. They see 
ageing as calamity. Decreased mobil- 
ity and agility, memory lapses, al- 
most assured illnesses, uncertainty 
about financial security in an infla- 
tion-infected world. Will the geriatric 
glut become too much of a burden for 
the working population? 


Disposable 


The aged feel like excess baggage. 
At 65 they are given a watch or a 
plaque, an old age pension, and ex- 
cused. It’s intended to be a reward; 
but, for what end? While the aged are 
learning to switch from a materialis- 
tic preoccupation, we have nothing to 
make this rite of passage show that. 
Clearly, there is need for another di- 
mension at this stage of life. 

In the meantime, medical technol- 
ogy, dieting and exercise are adding 
years to our lives. Today about one- 
of-ten people in the United States and 
Canada is 65 or over. By 2030 that 
number will be about two-of-ten. The 
average male now lives to 70; female 
to 76. 

But who wants the extra years in 
societies and churches where old is 
considered disposable? And youth is 
regarded as the true ‘‘fountain of 
life?”’ 


Honour the aged. 


The Bible includes ‘‘honour’’ to 
the ageing and aged as one of the fun- 
damental commandments for ethical 
and long life in any community (Exo- 
dus 20:12; Deuteronomy 5:16; Ephe- 
sians 6:2-3). The Fifth Command- 
ment says that respect for age will 
bring long life into the land. It is a 
commandment with promise. 

There are some hints what this 


‘‘promise’”> may mean, Proverbs 
16:31(NIV) says age is attained by a 
righteous life. Righteousness is often 
said to be synonymous with justice. 
Justice generates an atmosphere of 
fairness and respect for all people. 
One obvious result of that is less con- 
tention, violence and rejection to- 
ward anybody; therefore ‘‘adding life 
to years.”’ 

Proverbs 20:29 states: “‘The glory 
of young men is their strength, grey 
hair the splendour of the old.’’ It 
seems that the life-cycle moves from 
an emphasis on brawn to an emphasis 
on brain. That’s not to discredit ei- 
ther one. It recognizes their comple- 
mentary nature. While brawn or mus- 
cular brain power may decrease with 
age, brain or wisdom will increase 
unless we discount and suppress it. 

Justice and wisdom speak of toler- 
ance and maturity or equilibrium. It 
is often thought among us that today 
belongs to the young; the world 
moves too fast for the old. Could it 
be that this is one reason why our so- 
cietal norms seem to be careening 
from one extreme to another with 
ever growing speed? Does anyone 
know where and why we are moving 
in such a hurry? 

There are aged people who resist 
every change as if the only good in 
this world has happened in some ro- 
manticized *‘good old days.’’ Their 
eyes are ever over their shoulders or 
on the rear-view mirror. But, isn’t it 
time for youth to listen to the experi- 
ences of age and to learn that good, 
solid paths take time to build and to 
travel with awareness? Aged toler- 
ance, justice and wisdom are some of 
the fundamental hopes for the future. 
It has been so from the beginning. 

Such truth has never been easy on 
the young. In Jesus’s time, he con- 
fronted the people with their own sel- 
fishness. “‘You have a fine way of 
setting aside the commands of God in 
order to observe your own traditions! 
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For Moses said, ‘Honour your father 


and your mother,’ and ‘Anyone who ~ 


curses his father or mother must be 


put to death.’ But you say that if a — 


man says to his father or mother: 
‘Whatever help you might otherwise 


have received from me is Corban ; 
(that is, a gift devoted to God), then 
you no longer let him do anything for — 


his father or mother’’’ (Mark 7:9- 
12). 


Even religious excuses seem to 


come up naturally. What we might 


have set aside to work with the aged — 


is needed for our other worthy con- 
ference and congregation causes. So 


there are no people or financial re- — 


sources left. 


Grey Power 


Grey Power keeps on asserting it- 
self and we will see more attention to 
ageing and the aged, like it or not. 
When the present Canadian govern- 
ment suddenly announced it would 
cut old age pensions (by de-indexing 
— an indirect and subtle attempt to 
tax the aged), the Seniors of Canada 
surprised Ottawa by how quickly 
they could organize and _ lobby 
against the injustice of this approach. 
There was little evidence of any geri- 
atric senility and an ample display of 
the creative potential among the 
aged. 

I have frequently used an illustra- 
tion in family seminars. One of the 
greatest gifts parents can give to 
young children is to help them be 
friends with at least one person over 
75. When children appreciate elderly 
people, they soon learn that in one 
such person they have come to know 
a whole library or a whole encyclope- 
dia. The vast storehouse of knowl- 
edge and wisdom in such a relation- 
ship is beyond imagination. And the 
exciting thing is that it’s not a one- 
way street. Elderly people are equal- 


neti CEA 


ly fascinated by the imagination and 
dreams of the young. Such dyads be- 
come mutually enriching in ways that 
formal school learning can rarely 
match. 

There is growing awareness today 
that we must learn more about ageing 
and about the aged. The demogra- 
phics demand it. Scripture com- 
mands it. Compassion desires it. 

One model for ‘‘adding life to 
years’? through our churches and 
families could be the following: 


a 
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1. Ministries to the 
ageing and the 
aged. 


We have designated services to 
most categories of people. There are 
things we must offer to people with 
handicaps, to children with learning 
difficulties, to single parents with 
low incomes, to disturbed adoles- 
cents, to those who are abusers of al- 
cohol, other drugs, spouses or chil- 
dren. Likewise there are ministries 
essential to older people. Like coun- 
selling for meaningful transitions 
from career-orientation to relation- 
ship orientation, from productivity 
orientation to ‘‘being’’ orientation, 
from a work-focus to a more leisure- 
focus — all with self-esteem. 

Much needs to be done in this 
area. We have too easily assumed our 
service to the aged was done when 
we built homes for the aged. About 
two-thirds of the elderly live in their 
own homes and only six per cent re- 
quire nursing care. But all of them 
deserve a sense of dignity and outlets 
for continued creative *‘being.’’ Se- 
nility is a disease too often imposed 
upon the aged because we promote 
the notion that to live beyond age 65 
is like driving up a dead-end street. 
More essential than housing is the 
service to the elderly of caring 


younger people who will counsel 
them about adding life to their years. 
Pensions, until recently mostly built 
around men, have been totally inade- 
quately designed. In many cases, the 
women outlive their spouses and are 
then left with little provision for 
them. 


2. Ministries for 
the ageing and the 
aged. 


Like other groups of people, there 
are among the elderly those who can- 
not help themselves on certain mat- 
ters. They need help with meals, 
transportation, medical support and 
emotional/spiritual assurance. While 
it is never wise to do for people what 
they can and need to do themselves, 
there are legitimate times for carrying 
one another’s burdens. Access to 
buildings, especially churches, needs 
to be more considerately designed. 
Learning opportunities, both formal 
and informal, are essential for these 
people who have new and extra time 
to integrate into their lives. 


3. Ministries with 
the ageing and the 
aged. 


One of the things that makes life 
meaningful is to become equal part- 
ners at work, at leisure, at church and 
in the family. When the elderly are 
suddenly pushed aside and pointed to 
the rocking chair, all sense of part- 
nership is destroyed. While their 
singing voices may change and their 
speed decline, their gifts of caring 
and wisdom naturally increase with 
age. Aren’t these elements crucial to 
any church and community? 

Memory loss is often as much due 
to lack of use and “‘selective inatten- 
tion’’ because they have no reason to 
practise it, as it is due to any biologi- 
cal reasons. 

The sense of well-being, self- 
worth and intergenerational connec- 
tion fostered by partnership in min- 
istries of the church and of the com- 
munity can often largely erase the 
gap between young and old. Instead, 


it can generate the koinonia commu- 
nity that the Body of Christ is all 
about (1 Corinthians 12:12-26), 


4. Ministries of the 
ageing and of the 
aged. 


This is the greatest challenge cur- 
rently facing us. There was a time in 
many churches when the children and 
youth were relegated to unique roles 
outside of worship services and out- 
side of participation in formal church 
ministries. Today we build many of 
our programs around the children and 
youth. We have special choirs, sum- 
mer service and mission outlets at 
home and overseas, places to provide 
opportunities to the young. 

For our elderly people to retain 
their dignity, their self-respect and 
self-worth, they must be able to serve 
in ministries that are distinctively ap- 
propriate for them. Not token min- 
istries where we let them share or 
ministries where we set the “‘golden 
agers’’ in some separated centres by 
themselves. They must feel freedom 
to choose to be together or choose to 
be in special groups. They need to 
feel the opportunities to express crea- 
tively their gifts and commitments in 
places and ways where this can be 
appreciated. 

Older people are shifting from an 
orientation that says ‘“‘time is mon- 
ey’’ to ‘‘time is people.’’ Any keen 
look at the Bible notices that this is in 
keeping with the example of Jesus. 
Could it be that our churches will ex- 
perience their next great revival when 
we see the ministry of the ageing and 
the aged actually turned loose among 
us? Would we then see how beautiful 
it is to have the elderly with us? And 
wouldn’t all of our spirits be blessed 
because we actually believe and exer- 
cise the Fifth Commandment? LJ 


Bernie Wiebe, is a Teaching and Research As- 
sociate at the Mennonite Studies Centre, affil- 
iated with the University of Winnipeg. 
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GROWING OLDER 


Mie is lost. Lost some- 
where in a world of grey 


confusion. I sit hunched over the 
& kitchen table, staring at the veins in 

my brown-flecked hands. Life flows 

inside those vessels. Life! What is 

life? I feel the throb of the vein in my 

left temple, throbbing, throbbing, 


@ 
pulsating in protest of another sleep- 
iE rn ; ST i less night. Another bad night to add 
to the others! 


Like the unwinding spring of a 

child’s toy, Mildred wandered 

by Lucie Milne through the house. Finally, as the 

first rosy-grey rays of daylight 

squeezed through the night sky, I led 

her one more time to bed. She slept, 
at last. 

The clock on the wall, like the vein 
on the side of my head, also beats, a 
steady staccato in the silence of the 
house. I feel a deep and fragile alone- 
ness. Mildred has not always been 
like this. I sigh with self-pity, and 
hate myself for my weakness. I am so 
weary. 

I lean back in my chair and look 
into the living room. Over the mantel 
hangs the picture of a slim, wisp of a 
girl, wearing a yellow dress. I see her 
from where I sit. She is running, 
arms and legs circling down a hill 
possessed by matching yellow dande- 
lions. Her straw hat hangs on her 
back, below her wind-tossed, chest- 
nut hair. The darkest of eyes smile in 
the lovely face. The Girl in Yellow, I 
call it. I found the picture years ago 
in a small shop, one of those un- 
planned purchases one must have. 
The Girl in Yellow is my Mildred — 
the Mildred I know. Not this — this 
stranger lying on our bed in our bed- 
room. 

It isn’t fair. We are good people. I 
made a success of our lives. Why 
should I have Mildred like this. The 

doctor says it is progressive; little to 
be done. The medicine would help 
for a while, and then, there would be 


” 
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the Home. 
The Home! It will never come to 
that! Not there ... Why, people 


would talk. No! I will look after her. 
She will get better. Ill handle things 
like I always do and yet. . . 

Mildred! The beautifully carved 
idol of my life. Always bright, 
poised, well-dressed. I’ve always 
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i sermon is travelling some strange territory today... 


been proud to be seen walking with 
you. Now each day you drift about 
this house in your expensive silk, 
blue dressing gown, crumpled and 
worn; your hair, a mop of tangled 
grey, framing your pasty-white face. 
And those eyes, two dark demons 
pierce like darts from the recess of 
some inner tunnel, then recede be- 
hind a clouded curtain into a distant 
world. If only your mind — but that 
too —your memory is a jumble of re- 
membered past and the forgotten pre- 
sent. You know your friends only 
when they step into the haze of mem- 
ory, and then like a fog rolling in, 
quickly forget who they are. God! 
What is happening to me, to us? 
Why, why, — why? 

Em’s coming today. Coming to 
stay with Mildred — and see if I’ve 
been eating. As if I couldn’t cook. 
Emily! You’ve always been a bossy 
old poop. Aren’t all older sisters! 
Soon you’ll be blowing in with your 
bags and parcels, start cleaning and 
rearranging. Guess I’m really grate- 
ful for your help. Anyway, it means 
that I can get out today. I won’t tell 
you what I plan to do. You would 
have too much to say and I don’t 
want to hear your opinions. What I 
do is my busine¢ss. 

‘Holy, holy, holy’’. . . That’s fa- 
miliar! The tune: I remember it from 
when I was a boy. Yes, I am in 
church! The big one on Main Street. 
For over forty years I’ve passed it 
each day on the way to work and nev- 
er entered. Last night, Mildred quiet 
for a change, I suddenly remembered 
the little church of my youth, and 
Mother’s words: ‘‘There will be 
times when you will need to have an- 
swers . . . friends who know.”’ I nev- 
er needed to look for answers for 
anything I did, and now, well, I am 
here in church now. 

‘*Vouchsafe us sinners — deliver 
us from Thy holy wrath.”’ 

What does that man mean *‘vouch- 
safe?’’ ‘‘Sinners!’’ What have I ever 
done to hurt anyone? And why is 
God ‘‘wrathful’’, angry with me? 


And why take it out on Mildred? 

The glorious road of life. Glori- 
ous? Sermon might be hopeful. I 
wonder what has happened to my 
own road? The glorious road of life: 
tell me about it, Mr. Minister. 

‘« the inner resources of our 
soul.’’ Resources! Mine are dry — 
brittle, dry.’’ Godly courage —stick- 
to-it-ness.’’ Hmmpf! ‘‘Imitate the 
brave Galilean. ..’’ | Galilean! 
What’s that? Why doesn’t the man 
talk plain English. How can I imitate 
someone I don’t even know? *‘Go 
forward with courage on the glorious 
road of life...” 

The street is streaked with the grey 
slush of late winter — an inglorious 
grey slush. Answers! Where are 
they? Not in that service. Those 
strange words . . . If I go back again, 
[’ll understand more. Damn! Life 1s 
confusion, and who can straighten it 
all out? 

It’s my fault. All my fault. I dozed 
off in my chair, and it was then that 
she slipped out of the house. God! I 
searched everywhere for her. All 
over the neighbourhood. I drove up 
every street. Never knew there were 


L, isn’t 
fair...why 
should | 
have Mildred 
like this...” 


so many streets! I finally had to call 
the police. It was they who found 
her, asleep on a park bench, two 
miles from the house. Park bench! I 
don’t remember ever being in that 
park. How did she get there? She 
can’t tell me. 

Mildred doesn’t know me any- 
more. She’s in the Home. The doctor 
was right. I didn’t handle it. 
Couldn’t. 


Em’s coming today. Last time she 
came, she wiped her finger across the 
mantel, clucked in disapproval, then 
disappeared towards the broom clos- 
et. Well, what can she expect? Let 
her clean up the place if she likes. I'll 
go out. You would push me out any- 
way, Em. Say that I need to get some 
fresh air. Em, old girl, you’re really 
okay. 

It’s Sunday. Told myself that I'd 
go back to church. Said that four 
weeks ago. Four weeks! How quick- 
ly Mildred has gone down, down, 
down. . . in just four short weeks. 

The sermon is travelling some 
strange territory today, or have I just 
been away too long, out of touch 
with the world of the church — 
‘‘women ministers in the church — 
some thing called ‘included’ — no, 
‘inclusive’ language — alterations of 
liturgical practices.’’ What does this 
have to do with me — and with 
Mildred? And the Assembly Report: 
‘Salaries; future of theological edu- 
cation; building fund for the mission 
task in Le . . .’’ some place in Afri- 
ca. That has merits, if one knew 
more about it. 

‘*And so, my people, we must take 
hold of the glorious task ahead — our 
glorious ministry.”’ 

Glorious — glorious! Why is ev- 
erything glorious to that preacher? I 
won’t listen anymore. I look at my 
bulletin. The final hymn will be, 
Now . . . | won’t stay for the rest of 
the Service! Yes, I am walking out, 
and on my back hang a hundred eyes. 
Who am I to care! I hurry out the 
door, hurry quickly away from Main 
Street Christian Church. And behind 
me, I hear them singing — Now 
Thank We All Our God..U 


ST DUN 


Mrs. Milne is minister of Cromarty Presbyteri- 
an Church in Ontario. 
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OneLossToo 


by Ted Creen 


JOHN’S WIFE of 60 years recently died. Until she died of sudden 
heart failure she had provided the life and spirit in their relationship. 
John’s two sons and daughter have been supportive, assisting him in 
selling the old family home and moving into a nice apartment in a se- 
niors’ residence. Lately the family have been concerned about John’s 
listlessness: it appears he is giving up on life. They are not willing to 


Many! 


let him do that. 


For elderly persons, loss increas- 
ingly occurs. Loss of a spouse be- 
comes crucial. With increasing age 
other losses occur: loss of physical 
health, of social contacts, of familiar 
roles, of financial security, of inde- 
pendence and much more. 

Because of geography or their own 
burdens one’s own family may not be 
available to give the necessary sup- 


—— 


— 


AN 
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port. Our society, until recently char- 
acterized as being ‘‘death denying,”’ 
has a poor idea of the dynamics of 
grief. Failure to have open and frank 
conversations about dying hinders 
the older person in dealing, not only 
with the losses they have suffered, 
but in preparing for their own death. 

Consider the effect on John of the 
death of his wife Emily. 
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Often people will say, ‘‘Think — 
about all the good years they had to- — 
gether.’’ True enough, but think also © 
about all the years they depended on — 
each other for nurture, strength and — 
companionship. Because of age — 
alone, we often feel that older people 
should be better able to deal with 
death. Not true! Like the rest of us 
some will deal with it better than oth- 
ers. 

John misses the one who teased 
him, goaded him and kept him inter- — 
ested in life. Continuing on may sim- 
ply be too much. The loss of his wife — 
may be that ‘‘one loss too many’’ for 
him. Moving to a retirement home — 
may signal his inability or unwilling- — 
ness to cope with this loss. | 

While Emily was being rushed to — 
hospital, John may well have thought 
not only of the possibility of losing a 
cherished partner and friend, but also 
the loss of a home, that he knew was 
increasingly difficult to maintain. 
Emily paid the bills. How would he 
manage without her? Could he stand 
to become totally dependent on his 
children? They had their own fami- 
lies to consider. 

Fear plays a large part in the grief 
of the elderly, for the death of a 
spouse will totally affect their way of 
life. The threat of increasing depen- 
dency may be met with denial, refu- 
sal to let the family help, or attempts 
to ‘‘go it alone’ at home despite the 
loneliness and sometimes inability to 
cope. Fear can translate into mistrust- 
ful, suspicious behaviour. As depen- 
dency on a family member increases, 
an older person may begin to wonder 
if that person is “‘out to get them,”’ to 
push them into a nursing home or 
take their money. They may become 
hostile to those entrusted with their 
care. 

Resentment may arise between 
children, especially if only one child 
is geographically close enough to 
provide the constant care necessary. 
If poor relationships already exist be- 


‘ween the children this will make 
them worse. 

One goal of grief is to “‘let go”’ of 
certain aspects of the former relation- 
ship so that new directions may be 
taken. This can create problems if the 
surviving parent wants to remarry. A 
role reversal may develop where chil- 
dren withhold permission for the op- 
portunity to remarry feeling that to do 
so would ‘‘dishonour’’ the memory 
of the deceased spouse . 


The example of John and Emily 
also raises an interesting ethical ques- 
tion. The surviving spouse often dies 
soon after their partner. It is literally 
true that a person can die of a broken 
heart. Life is simply not worth living 
anymore. This can deeply trouble a 
family who would like to see grandpa 
back to his normal self again. But 
that normal self may be so closely in- 
terwoven with grandma, that the old 
self may be irretrievable. Can we al- 
low elderly people to make life and 
death decisions about their own 
lives? Or do we spend too much ef- 
fort in attempting to change their 
minds, to push them back to life as 
we would like to see it? 


BETTY 


BETTY, 84, has coped well with 
many recent losses in her life, in- 
cluding her husband, two sisters 
and a close uncle. After deciding to 
move to an apartment she kept 
herself active in church, commu- 
nity and seniors’ groups. Others 
saw her as a pillar of strength. Her 
friends cannot understand why 
Betty has been devastated at failing 
to pass her recent driving test due 
to poor eyesight. 


Betty’s friends wonder why she 
does not realize that many people her 
age must give up driving. Besides it 
would be safer if she took public 
transportation. What they failed to 
realize was that for Betty this was her 
‘tone loss too many.’’ Betty experi- 
enced many losses in life including 
the death of friends and relatives who 
provided her with life and love. Her 
appearance of taking all this in stride 
may have resulted from failure to 
really grieve or to admit to the cumu- 
lative effects of such losses. Failure 
to keep her car on the road and the in- 
dependence that it represented be- 


came ‘‘the straw that broke the cam- 
el’s back.”’ 

Often we fail to realize the signifi- 
cance of these seemingly insignifi- 
cant things to older persons. Most of 
us accept driving a car without much 
thought. With diminishing health and 
an increasing number of losses, such 
an event can become the bearer of all 
the losses that went before. That is 
why people sometimes seem to 
mourn the death of a pet more deeply 
than that of a spouse. The ‘‘pillar of 
strength’’ we like to praise, some- 
times due to our own fear of death, 
may be a person repressing grief and 
thus dealing poorly with loss. 


ARNOLD 


ARNOLD, 91, has been working 
on his photograph collection, accu- 
mulated in yellowed boxes from 
many years. His family, on their 
visits, find all of this a bit of a both- 
er. Arnold wants to talk about each 
photo: the people, the places, the 
stories. The family feel they have 
heard it all before. It troubles them 
that Arnold prefaces each story 
with, ‘‘You know, I’ll soon be gone 
...? ‘**Nonsense,’? they reply, 
‘“‘there’s still lots of life in you. 
Don’t go on like that!”’ 


Arnold is undertaking some se- 
rious work. In the face of death he is 
attempting to bring his life to a con- 
clusion. Robert Butler speaks of the 
common ‘‘life review’’ in the latter 
stages of life: purposeful remi- 
niscence leading to the ‘‘putting of 
one’s house in order’’ before death. 
Lingering over old stories that the 
family views as bothersome, is Ar- 
nold’s attempt to review and affirm 
his life as a unique story in itself. 

Too often we deny older people 
the opportunity of this life review. 
Time to listen is a precious but all too 
infrequent gift. Erik Erikson de- 
scribes the latter stages of life as the 
attempt to resolve the conflict be- 
tween integrity and despair. Review- 
ing one’s life, realizing opportunity 
for change and new directions has 
run out, can lead to despair if no res- 
olution can be achieved. However, a 
deep sense of integrity is possible, 
the realization that life, despite its 
limitations, has been a precious gift. 
This can be a time of resolving fami- 


ly hurts, achieving forgiveness and 
reconciliation. It is a time for fami- 
lies to deal openly and honestly with 
the fact that death is coming. Ar- 
nold’s family were having difficulty 
coming to grips with his approaching 
death and therefore could not support 
him in his legitimate need for life re- 
view through his photo collection. 

These examples have attempted to 
point to problems of loss related to | 
the elderly. This time of life can also 
be one of the most enriching and 
growing times, when one’s family 
can become a deep source of love and 
support. Great joy can be experi- 
enced in the continuing lives of 
grandchildren and great grandchil- 
dren. Loss of a spouse may uncover 
long-buried strengths. New friends 
can be made and cherished. Despite 
the cumulative losses, it can be true, 
in Saint Paul’s words, that while our 
‘‘outer nature’ is wasting away, the 
inner person can be *‘renewed day by 
day.’’ It is possible to gently let go of 
possessions and to hold on to the 
really precious, including the mem- 
ories that tell us who we are, and the 
measure of our life. 

A deeper faith can also be part of 
the gift of effectively dealing with 
grief and loss. Each death confronts 
us with questions of ultimate mean- 
ing. Why must I lose this friend, this 
ability? Our faith confronts these 
questions and gives us hope. 

Many cultures provide the elderly 
with special opportunities to share 
what experience has taught them. 
Some gather their families around 
them before death to bid personal 
farewell to each member. We seldom 
grant this permission to parents or 
grandparents. The result is a later life 
which is diminished and lonely. Old 
age should be a time to accept death 
and affirm the deep meaning and va- 
lue of one’s life. It can happen when 
family and care-givers strive to en- 
rich life through the natural losses 
that are part of living. 


— | 
Mr. Creen is part of the ministerial team at St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, in Owen 
Sound, Ontario. 
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Adulthood 


by Creola M. Simpson 


: believe that a relationship exists 
between the formation of values and 
the faith development of many senior 
adults. Ongoing change and devel- 
opment are occurring in the value 
systems of many adults who are be- 
yond the age of 65, and as a conse- 
quence, their faith is also continuing 
to change and develop. 


Religious 
developmental 
faith tasks 


Life transitions and crises in senior 
adulthood can be examined in terms 
of certain religious developmental 
faith tasks. Many people are con- 
fronted with the following faith tasks: 
adjusting to retirement, finding new 


ways of creatively giving and serving 
within their own communities and 
perhaps, within church-related con- 
stituencies, achieving serenity, find- 
ing ultimate meaning in life (what 
really is of value at their age?), 
achieving a sense of spiritual well- 
being and consciously encountering 
the often lengthy process of dying 
which foreshadows the acceptance of 
death iself. Some senior adults expe- 
rience marital separation and di- 
vorce. Others are institutionalized in 
their 80s and 90s. For some, this 
means physical and emotional sepa- 
ration, to a degree, from spouses of 
at least 40 years. In most cases, the 
achievement of each faith task has 
been preceded by some change and 
development in their value systems. 
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Dominant sets 
of values 


Four dominant sets of values can ~ 
be analyzed within these value sys- | 
tems in order to detect what consti- 
tutes change and development and to 
identify which values are changing © 


and developing. The sets are: basic 


human values, social values, moral — 


values and religious values. 

It is also recognized that certain — 
values within each set remain fairly 
constant throughout life. e.g., happi- 
ness, meaning of life, autonomy, 
family and friendship ties, intimacy, 


honesty, acceptance of responsibili-— 


ty, uniqueness, faith commitment. 
The likelihood that all of the basic 
human values are held over the life- 
span adds yet another dimension. 


Then, the presenting questions are: | 


how are these values pursued and to 
what extent are they attained at va- 
rious stages of life? 

An examination of the basic hu- 
man value of autonomy offers some 
answers. Many senior adults main- 
tain their autonomy, to a relative de- 
gree, in accordance with their cir- 
cumstances. For example, they make 
their own decisions concerning ap- 
propriate living arrangements. If they 
choose specially designed residential 
facilities for senior adults, they are 
still given the opportunity to have 
some personal control in regards to 
preferred lifestyle. 

Institutionalization of any kind of- 
ten serves to threaten and to restrict 
their autonomy. They are asked to 
accept the structures set in place for 
them and to comply with institutional 
routines that are deemed necessary. 
The general well-being of the other 
residents must be respected as one of 
the main criteria for certain desired 
behaviour. 

Some people agree willingly to ac- 
cept the dictates of these authority 
figures. However, other people are 
unwilling to give up personal free- ' 
dom entirely and bargain for some 
measure of autonomy within these in- 
stitutions. Ultimately, human nature 
insists on a satisfying sense of well- 


being and provides the tenacity to 
achieve it. Autonomy is never lost 
forever despite the physical, moral 
and psychosocial limitations we ex- 
_ perience at various stages of life. 


Values formation 

A careful analysis of the previous- 
ly mentioned sets of values indicates 
_ possibilities for what can constitute 
_ values formation in senior adulthood. 

1. Certain latent values become 
visible again and are acted upon with 
greater intensity. e.g., perspective- 
taking. 

2. New values replace old values, 
e.g., volunteer work in place of for- 
mer career positions. 

3. Certain values are lost from 
their values systems, e.g., ‘family- 
like’ relationships in the workplace 
after retirement. 

Another intriguing _ possibility 
arises when values formation in se- 
nior adulthood is perceived as a kind 
of reorientation of goal-oriented be- 
haviour. Lowenthal suggests that be- 
havioural patterns shift away from 
the concrete goals of middle adult- 
hood. They move toward ‘“‘the pre- 
viously obscured or overlaid values 
and aspirations of adolescence and 
young adulthood.’’ (Jon Hendricks, 
ed., Being and Becoming Old, p.6). 

Redefinitions of self-identity in the 
context of today’s technological 
world result from these shifts in be- 
havioural patterns. Senior adults 
need to be able to articulate what 
their current roles are in relation to 
the rest of society. They need to 
know who they are as individuals, 
and as a group which has not existed 
before in their present ever-increas- 
ing numbers. Religious institutions 
have a significant function to perform 
in helping to create these roles within 
a rapidly changing society and within 
the Church itself. 

What senior adults had been in 
their various careers and what they 
discover themselves to be outside of 
the work force must matter. The 
‘‘will to matter’? and thus, to be of 
value in their own right is an express- 
ion of a fundamental human need. It 
is not that they require justifications 
but that they are who they have be- 
come and that is enough. (Rebecca 
Goldstein, The Mind-Body Problem, 
p.212-13, 300) 


Moral values in 
formation 


Some senior adults affirm consis- 
tency in their set of moral values. 
However, they often concede that 
they are not as certain about the mor- 
al values held by people of various 
ages, including their own cohort. 
Some refuse to accept certain new 
moral values evident in today’s so- 
ciety. Others manage to reconcile 
their standpoints relative to those 
held by other significant people in 
their lives. There is a slow search of 
new ways to thinking about the chan- 
ging definitions of right and wrong 
conduct. Willing states: [new in- 
sights] ‘evolve slowly over a period 
of time, and always in unexpected 
ways. The idea is simply to try to 
make oneself susceptible to them, to 
try to nurture them, and not to be em- 
barrassed by them even if they seem 
to contradict other values we have 
been holding.’’ (Jules Z. Willing, 
The Reality of Retirement, p.223.) 

For example, when certain mutual 
friends decide to live in common-law 
relationships, this change and devel- 
opment in the moral value these peo- 
ple place on male-female relation- 
ships is accepted, in part, by other se- 
nior adults. The friendships are often 
maintained with the understanding 
that this is not a lifestyle that would 
be adopted by them. They may fear a 
regression in their own moral rea- 
soning. They must instead hold to 
what ‘‘feels right’’ morally for them. 

Then, too, it is often impossible to 
make an ultimate judgement on the 
moral values held by other people. 
We do not know enough about them 
or their values. Neither can we be ex- 
pected necessarily to adopt similar 
values. There are what Erik Erikson 
terms ‘‘psychological limits to the 
multiplicity of values’? we can live 
by at any one time. 


Human-divine 
relationship 


The basis of values formation and 
subsequently, of faith development 
is, in part, an understanding of the re- 
lationship between senior adults and 
a divine transcendent dimension of 
their lives. This relationship is often 
put to the test and some senior adults 


question the basic tenets of their 
faith. 

A woman in her 70s recently told 
me that her advanced years have 
given her more freedom to seriously 
doubt. She no longer completely ac- 
cepts the teachings of the Church. 
For example, she is confused and 
troubled by ‘‘the last judgement”’ 
(Matt. 25: 31ff.). Why is creation set 
up in such a way as to separate cer- 
tain people from God in life and in 
death? 

However, she has also experienced 
growth in her faith in the working 
through of these doubts. As a conse- 
quence, her relationship to God has 
been strengthened and has greater va- 
lue. God has become more of a conti- 
dant than a God of ultimate judge- 
ment. 

Similarly, the elderly Jesuit priest 
in Robertson Davies’ novel, Fifth 
Business, states: 

‘‘All Christ’s teaching is put for- 
ward with the dogmatism, the cer- 
tainty, and the strength of youth: | 
need something that takes account of 
the accretion of experience, the sense 
of paradox and ambiguity that comes 
with years!”’ 


Stage theory 
(Fowler) 


The dynamic quality of religious 
faith is captured in James Fowler’s 
concept of faith as a verb. Its interre- 
lated dimensions are human know- 
ing, valuing, committing and acting. 
All four dimensions act together in 
order for us to understand the making 
and maintaining of human meaning. 
His overall faith development theory 
forms a basis for the thesis. 

The foregoing is a microscopic 
overview. As the values and faith of 
senior adults interact in an often ben- 
eficial way, many are helped to dis- 
cover what is of essential value and 
meaning in life. (J 


Creola Simpson is a diaconal minister, and 
a doctoral candidate (Ed.D.) at the Ontario 
Institute for Studies in Education. 
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The Lucky 


Advertisement 


by Katherine 


Mcintyre 

A small ad in our weekly 
newspaper changed my life! 

The advertisement read: ‘‘Work- 
shop space wanted in private home 
by senior citizen who lives in an 
apartment. Call Bill at 222-2222.”’ 

‘“‘My basement might do.” I 
thought. ‘‘Under all that junk is a de- 
cent work table and a peg board is on 
the wall. The money from the rent 
would come in handy.”’ 

I wondered how much a basement 
was worth. Mine was just an old, 
stone cellar with a cement floor, but 
the workshop was partitioned and the 
work bench was the right height, so I 
called Bill. 

His wife answered the telephone. 
“Bill, it’s a lady with a youngish 
voice. She wants to speak to you.’’ 

We discussed the workshop. It 
turned out Bill lived in the senior citi- 
zens’ apartment at the end of my 
street. He sounded excited and prom- 
ised to come to look it over at five 
o’clock the next day. 

Five o’clock came and went and 
no Bill. He seemed so genuinely 
interested I decided it was worth 
another call. 

His wife answered the phone 
again. “‘Bill, it’s that girl about that 
foolish notion of yours to rent that 
workshop. Now you remember your 
arthritis, the floor will be damp and 
besides we don’t know anything 
about her.’”’ 

Bill came on the line and speaking 
in a subdued voice said, ‘“My wife is 
against the idea. She thinks it’s too 
much for me, but maybe I'll be 
around tomorrow at the same time.’’ 

Promptly at five o’clock the door- 
bell rang. There stood Bill and his 
wife just as I had imagined them. Bill 


‘4 think of them 
as the kind 

of grandparents 
l always 
wanted but 
never had.” 


was small and neat, dressed in a blue, 
serge suit that looked like he had 
shrunk a size since he had bought it. 
His wife, had that large commanding 
appearance of a competent sergeant- 
major. 

‘‘We’re Bertha and Bill Miller,” 
she announced. ‘‘We’ve come to see 
the workshop.’’ 

She eyed my toy-strewn living- 
room with distaste. 
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‘*My little girl is sick,’’ I apol- 
ogized. ‘‘Infections keep going 
around the day-care centre. I can’t 
stay home from work long enough 
for her to ever get over anything.”’ 

Michelle’s staccatto coughing in- 
terrupted our conversation. 

‘*She needs an antibiotic.”’ 

‘‘An antibiotic, nonsense.”’’ said 
Bertha. ‘‘What she needs is a wash- 
rag wrung out in cold water wrapped 


j 
| 


around her neck and a teaspoonful of 
honey in a little warm milk. She'll 
settle down in five minutes.”’ 
~ **Now you two go down cellar and 
take a look at that workshop of yours 
and I’ll see to little Michelle. Don’t 
worry, I can find my way around 
your kitchen.”’ 

Bertha had taken charge. 

The workshop in Bill’s eyes was 


| perfect. 


‘*What I need is a place to putter,”’ 
he said. ‘‘Senior citizens’ apartments 
are nice and all that, but small and 
confining for two people, especially 
in the winter.”’ 

He stroked the workbench loving- 
ly. ‘‘I had one just like this in our old 
house.”’ 

We went upstairs. Bertha had 
found her space — my grandmoth- 
er’s old, pine, rocking chair. Mich- 
elle was sitting in her lap, contented- 


— ly sucking her thumb. The toys were 
_ stowed neatly in a corner. 


‘I’ve been thinking.’’ said Bertha 
in a voice that would allow no argu- 
ment. ‘‘And it’s not that I approve of 
single mothers working and owning 
their own homes, but it looks like 
you need some help around here 
when this child’s sick.”’ 

‘Why don’t you let Bill use that 
workshop and in return I'll give you a 
hand with little Michelle. I’ve 
brought up six and not one lives with- 
in four hundred miles. They’re like 
you, independent, and too busy to 
have grandchildren. ”’ 

Bertha and Bill are part of our lives 
now. Bill has fixed-up, caulked and 
repaired every broken item in the 
house. Bertha has taught me that 
housekeeping is an art not a chore. 
Michelle calls them Nanna and Bop- 
py. I think of them as the kind of 
grandparents I always wanted but 
never had. (] 


Mrs. McIntyre is a free-lance writer with 11 
grandchildren, and a special interest in Third 
World handicrafts. 


What's a hug? 


by Jean Wyatt 


here’s a motto on my fridge 


door: ‘‘Jean’s Kitchen — a hug 
would make my day!”’ 

The dictionary defines a hug: *‘to 
take and clasp affectionately within 
the arms; press in close embrace, 
usually as an expression of a fond or 
tender feeling.’’ Or, a hug may sim- 
ply demonstrate approval, as baseball 
and hockey players do when they 
win. 

The meaningful physical hug is all 
this. There’s also the figurative hug. 
Like the six-year-old who pipes up 
above adult conversation at the din- 
ing table, ‘‘Grandma, I like every- 
thing you’ve cooked!’’, dispensing 
as he does so, instant pleasure to the 
recipient. 

I have experienced the glow from a 
hug bestowed in the giver’s own in- 
imitable manner! 

The veterinarian who tells my 
youngster after the death of a pet, 
‘*No one knows what Heaven is like, 


but what God has in store for you, in- 
cludes everything you love.”’ 

A lanky teenager with an outland- 
ish hair style who steps aside and al- 
lows me, a senior, to enter the eleva- 
tor first, then asks politely, “‘What 
floor?’’ and pushes the right button. 

Then there’s the seldom heard 
phrase, ‘‘thank you’’ from a stranger 
for whom I hold open the door to the 
supermarket. 

The building manager of my apart- 
ment complex who is ever mindful of 
tenants’ needs and tries to care for 
them quickly. 

A friend who unexpectedly gifts 
me with postage because she knows I 
use many stamps in my work as a 
writer. 

The doctor who gives time to me 
as if his crowded office is really emp- 
ty. 
A relative who phones and says he 
will take me to his inviting farm 
when the summer temperature hits 
the mid 30s and my apartment is 
without central air conditioning. 

The kindergarten child who I pass 
on the street with his Mom, but not 
before he clasps me with an infec- 
tious grin. 

The shoe repairman who, when I 
go to pick up shoes that have been on 
stretchers a couple of days, waves a 
hand and says ‘‘No charge!”’ 

The minister who keeps in touch 
with a non-practising member, via 
pastoral visits, showing the church 
continues to care. 

A long-ago pen pal who, after the 
vicissitudes of life parted us, renews 
contact with a long distance phone 
call. 

The government official who 
promptly answers my letter with a 
further offer of assistance. 

The neighbour who remembers the 
first anniversary of the loss of my 
loved one. 

Yes, there are those in our lives 
who, by their actions, dispense the 
figurative hug . . . that warm, won- 


derful gesture that makes us feel life! 


Mrs. Wyatt is a freelance writer who lives in 
London, Ontario. 
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GROWING OLDER 


How Will 1 Cry 


A. my Northwest 727 pulled 


away from the runway and slanted to- 
ward the sky, my thoughts centred on 
blindness. My facial cancer had re- 
turned. A recent positive biopsy had 
placed it extremely close to my one 
remaining eye. Approximately 15 
years previously cancer had forced 
the removal of my other eye. I had 
counselled many patients with simi- 
lar problems so was well aware of the 
possible consequences. 

Before I had departed on this trip 
to the Mayo Clinic in Minnesota for 
medical and possible surgical help, I 
had decided I could not accept sur- 
gery. I did not wish to live without 
sight. How would I function? Mak- 
ing a cup of coffee or even finding 
the way to the bathroom seemed in- 
surmountable obstacles. 

Little did I know how much I hurt 
my family when I told them my deci- 
sion. They told me they would love 
me with or without my eyes. I was 
their mom. They had already lost 
their father in 1983. No way did they 


Without ae 


by Betty D. Kress 


want to stand helplessly by while 
their mother died. 

Their response made me realize 
my worth to my children. Living 
without eyes would not be the end of 
the world. I could still listen and 
speak. Maybe I had made my deci- 
sion, brought on by shock, too quick- 
ly? I felt confused. What was the cor- 
rect decision? 


Crisp, cold air hit us as we arrived 
in Rochester, Minnesota, the begin- 
ning of 1989. On Sunday, the follow- 
ing day, I attended worship, where I 
requested that the minister call me at 
my hotel. That evening he phoned 
and offered to come and spend some 
time with me. How relieved and glad 
I was. 


During our two-hour visit I was 
able to ask a question that had trou- 
bled me a great deal. ‘‘Would refus- 
ing to have surgery be tantamount to 
suicide? Would such a decision anger 
God?’’ The minister assured me that 
it would not. 
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B. still the possibility of hav- 


ing to make such a decision loomed 
before me. Before it was presented to 
me I wanted to be able to know how I 
would answer the question, ‘‘Can we 
take your eye during surgery?’’ What 
if they said this was the only way to 
save my life? There is no second 
chance. The decision would be irre- 
versible. How much did life mean to 
me? 

I turned to God in prayer for an an- 
swer. Although I knew that my sons 
and daughter loved me I found it im- 
portant to tell them. I could not risk 
assuming that they knew. With deep 
emotion we prayed as we had never 
prayed before. We prayed with fear 
in our hearts. We prayed for a mira- 
cle. 

By the time the surgery was to be- 
gin I had obtained peace of mind. At 
64 years of age I would accept blind- 
ness if necessary. I would adjust and 
fight to maintain my independence. 

For me there was a happy ending 
to this story — at least for now. They 
removed the cancer and I kept my 
eye. With care I am able to look after 
myself, conduct my own affairs and 
still pound this old typewriter. Our 
family has been brought closer to- 
gether by this crisis, and I feel better 
prepared to answer the same question 
should it be necessary in the future. 
Through this experience | somehow 
sensed God’s purposes to give us life 
that is more than just living. 

As I looked out the window of the 
plane on my return flight to Detroit 
and home to Canada, | thanked God. 
I felt closer to him than I had for a 
long time. I landed with a lighter 
heart. 


Mrs. Kress lives outside Blenheim, Ontario, 


and is a member of First Presbyterian Church 
in Chatham, Ontario. 


Behind the News: 


Background to 
Mount Cashel 


by R. Sheldon MacKenzie 


\ he Order of Christian Brothers 


was founded by Edmund Rice in Wa- 
terford, Ireland. When the first mem- 
bers of the Order came to Newfound- 
land in 1875, they came with an en- 
viable reputation in educating chil- 
dren, particularly the poor, that went 
back over half a century. Within ten 
years of their arrival they were teach- 
ing and administering three large 
schools in St. John’s and more were 
to follow. Since those early days the 
Brothers have opened schools in Cor- 
ner Brook, Harbour Grace and Grand 
Falls and on the mainland in Montre- 
al, Toronto and Victoria. In addition 
to these in Canada they founded 
schools in the West Indies on Domin- 
ica and Antigua. 

Almost twenty-five years after 
coming to Newfoundland the Chris- 
tian Brothers were offered the family 
home and estate of Bishop Howley 
for the purposes of re-establishing an 
orphanage for boys. The name of the 
estate, Mount Cashel, became the 
popular name for the institution 
whose official name is St. Raphael’s 
Orphanage. Since 1898 Mount Cash- 
el has been home to thousands of 
boys where they were given a place 
to live and provided with an educa- 
tion. In the first instance these boys 
were orphans in the true sense of the 
word. Within recent years they are 
more typically the product of broken 
homes or of single parents unable to 
cope with the complexities of earning 
a living and raising a family. 


What is 
a “lay order’’? 


The daily news reports that come 
after each session of the Hughes 
~ Commission refer regularly and ac- 
 curately to the Christian Brothers as a 
“Lay Order’? of Roman Catholic 
men. While this identification is 


readily understood by Roman Catho- 
lics, it is a term that creates some 
confusion in the minds of many non 
Roman Catholics. 

The term Lay Brother goes back to 
the 11th century. It came into com- 
mon use because from that time on- 
ward some monks in religious orders 
were ordained as priests. The ordina- 
tion of selected monks as priests set 
them aside for sacramental and other 
spiritual ministries and freed them 
from manual labour. The members of 
the monastic communities who were 
not ordained were responsible for the 
maintenance of the buildings, teach- 
ing in the schools, farming the mon- 
astery lands or whatever else the Or- 
der had taken as its particular mission 
in the world. 

Like their monastic brothers who 
have been ordained, the lay brothers 
take the three vows of poverty, chas- 
tity and obedience, and on profession 
of their final vows they are com- 
mitted to the Order for life. 

In the case of the Christian Broth- 
ers there are no ordained men in the 
Order. Indeed, when, from time to 
time, a lay brother decides to become 
a priest he is no longer a member of 
the Christian Brothers. This is the 
case for several of my former stu- 
dents who were lay brothers and have 
since their graduation gone on to a 
seminary and become priests. 

Members of the Order are not lay- 
men, aS we understand the term. 
They are monks, and as monks they 
live in monasteries, of which there is 
a number in St. John’s. The street 
wear of the brothers, a black suit and 
a clerical collar, tended to confuse 
non Roman Catholics into thinking 
that these men were ordained to the 
priesthood. It is only within recent 
years that they have been seen in 
public wearing anything other than 
traditional clerical garb. 


The point of all this is simply to 
say that a Lay Brother is a monk who 
has not been ordained to the priest- 
hood. 

The Brothers have had a long-time 
reputation as exceedingly strict disci- 
plinarians. There are business and 
professional people in every walk of 
life who are able to testify from per- 
sonal experience to the harsh, at 
times merciless, discipline adminis- 
tered by the Brothers. This sort of 
discipline, reflecting a total lack of 
feeling for those to whom it was ad- 
ministered, became a “‘tradition’” in 
the schools where the Brothers 
taught. That sort of ‘“‘tradition,”’ 
when passed on to those who were 
insensitive and arrogant, with more 
self-confidence than competence, 
could lead easily to other forms of 
humiliation and degradation. 


Profile of 
a candidate 


Within recent years the typical 
candidate for application to the 
Christian Brothers was a young man 
who had just finished high school in 
the Roman Catholic school system. 
He may have been educated in a boys 
only school and with little or no regu- 
lar school contact with members of 
the opposite sex. He was often socia- 
lly naive and a less than average stu- 
dent. There were exceptions, certain- 
ly, and we have taught them in our 
department of religious studies. The 
majority of them were exceedingly 
conservative ecumenically and theo- 
logically and uncertain in their atti- 
tudes toward women. It is perhaps 
true that at the time in their lives 
when they were trying to come to 
terms with their own sexuality and 
vocation they were placed in posi- 
tions of authority and responsibility 
well beyond their years or maturity. 
Many of them did not have the ad- 
vantage of a ‘‘normal’’ relationship 
with other people their own age be- 
fore they were placed in situations 
beyond that possibility within the Or- 
der itself. 

Within the last fifteen years, and 
more particularly within the last ten 
years, the number of young men in- 
terested in becoming a member of the 


continued 
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Mount Cashel, 


continued 


Christian Brothers has dramatically 
decreased. At one time the beautiful 
monastery at Mono Mills had a 
steady stream of young men coming 
to it, particularly from Newfound- 
land. Now the stream has dried up al- 
most completely. 

From a non Roman Catholic per- 
spective, there are problems inherent 
in the system that lie at the root of the 
present troubles. These include the 
age of the men taken into the Order 
and given heavy responsibilities too 
early in life, the vow of chastity tak- 
en too quickly and/or for the wrong 
reasons, the absence of women in the 
orphanage to mother the boys, espe- 
cially the little ones, the inevitable 
power complex that came with an 
early and almost absolute authority 
and the deference with which the 
Brothers were treated by everyone, 
including, as we have seen, the jus- 
tice system and the social welfare 
agencies. 

However, lest we think the prob- 
lem unique to an orphanage run by an 
order of Roman Catholic monks, we 
need only remember one run by Prot- 
estant extremists in Northern Ireland, 
a place called Kincora in eastern Bel- 
fast. Kincora was opened in 1958 and 
was run by three men who engaged in 
precisely the same sort of sexual per- 
versions and physical abuse about 
which we have heard almost daily 
since the Hughes’ Commission began 
its hearings. There too, there was 
both a massive cover-up and official 
inactivity on the part of the social 
welfare and justice systems in re- 
sponse to the complaints from the 
victims and/or their guardians. The 
story of the horrors at Kincora was 
eventually brought to light by a Dub- 
lin newspaper, The Irish Indepen- 
dant, and the place was closed in 
1980. The operators of the orpha- 
nage, loyal supporters of the Rev. Ian 
Paisley, had their perverse activities 
revealed to public scrutiny under 
Judge William Hughes. (The paral- 
lels with the situation at Mount Cash- 
el are so close and so many as to be 
quite uncanny.) ‘The religion of the 
men charged with heinous offences 
against children is incidental to the 
darkened hearts of the individuals in- 


volved . . .’’ So wrote the editor of 
the St. John’s Sunday Express on-No- 
vember Sth, 1989. 

On an Open Line programme in 
St. John’s, a caller called ‘‘It’s just a 
sin, that’s what it is, a sin, I tell you, 
what’s been going on at Mount Cash- 
ey 

Actually she was only partly right. 
It is more than that. We are all sin- 
ners, but we are not all evil. And it is 
with evil we are dealing at Mount 
Cashel and Kincora. Even the saints, 
particularly the saints, were con- 
scious of failing to live up to the best 
of which they were capable. And that 
is the meaning of sin. When we 
‘*miss the mark,’’ when we are less 
than ‘‘continually perfect,’’ we are 
sinners. And if we know that, if we 
are conscious of it, we are not evil. 
‘‘More than anything else, it is a 
sense of our own sinfulness that pre- 
vents any of us from . . . deteriorat- 
ing into outright evil,’’ to quote from 
The People of the Lie by Scott Peck. 


There ts NO calling 
or situation so 
sacred or special 
that it is beyond 
the pervasive influence 
of evil. 


Evil assumes a thousand disguises, 
as witness the characterization of it in 
the Book of Revelation, in order to 
deceive and destroy its victims. And 
chief amongst those disguises is the 
pretense to be good. And it is all pre- 
tense. That is why evil so often finds 
its way into the life of the Church. 
And once there, or in some other 
equally respectable role in society, it 
works its demonic purposes in the 
lives of those who come under its in- 
fluence. 

The evil are people, many more of 
them than we think, who, having 
gone beyond the capacity to ac- 
knowledge their sinfulness and deter- 
mined not to recognize it, are consis- 
tent and persistent in their sins. There 
is no remorse whatever for there is no 
recognition of any wrong. Any re- 
proach to their ‘lifestyle’ is met with 
a ‘‘fight-to-the-death’’ defiance that 
is fearful to experience. In the pres- 
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ence of evil we experience revulsio 
and that is often our daily initial de- 
fence against it. 


In order to satisfy their goals and — 
ambitions the evil must be in a posi- 


tion of power over other people. That 
is why children are such easy victims 


of physical and sexual abuse from ~ 


their parents and/or guardians. That 


is why a husband or wife may destroy — 


the life of a spouse — one party in 
the relationship allows the other, of- 
ten without an option, to exercise to- 
tal domination of a physical or men- 
tal kind. 

The guilty men at Mount Cashel 
were not evil to begin with. They be- 
came evil with the passage of time 


and the persistent practise of their : 


sins. In the first instance the life they 
chose, or were persuaded to choose, 


seemed to them a call to a life of ded- — 
icated and sacrificial commitment to — 


teaching and the care of unfortunate 
boys. 


However, it has been the experi- — 


ence of the Church from its begin- 
ning that there is NO calling or situa- 
tion so sacred or special, that it is be- 
yond the pervasive influence of evil. 
All of God’s good gifts, including the 
noblest motives, may be perverted 
into demonic powers as a conse- 


quence of humanity taking advantage — 


of its opportunities for good. The hu- 
miliation and degradation of chil- 
dren, whose personal situations were 
already tragic beyond belief, is espe- 
cially revolting. “ 

The depth of deception and the ex- 
tent of the abuse of power at Cashel 
and Kincora, or wherever else evil is 
to be found, should convince even 
the most spiritually indifferent that, 
to quote the late Professor George B. 
Caird, “*. . . though evil may assume 
a thousand disguises, in the final 
analysis it has a human face.’ [] 


Dr. MacKenzie is a minister of The Presbyteri- 
an Church in Canada, a Professor in the Fac- 
ulty of Religious Studies, Memorial Universi- 
ty. and Adjunct Professor of Preaching at 
Queen’s Theological College, St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. 
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THE SILENT MAJORITY 


Most Canadians become aware of critical situations in the developing world, only when there is an immediate crisis 
that is publicized through the news media. Certainly, the havoc and destruction due to hurricanes, earthquakes, and 
civil strife, as well as some of the acute severe famine situations (e.g. Ethiopia in 1984) need to be dealt with on an im- 
mediate basis, but there is more to the story! 

What we do not hear about is the ongoing day to day struggle of individuals and families caught up in an ever 
spiralling cycle of poverty. These people for the most part do not live where there has been a recent hurricane, earth- 
quake, episode of civil strife or publicized famine. 


¢ They live in the rural areas and e They are mostly illiterate be- 
city slums of Africa, Asia, and cause they have never had the 
parts of Latin America. As opportunity to attend school. 
members of society, they carry Even today many of their chil- 
little influence and are politically dren do not have the oppor- 
powerless. tunity to attend school. 


M. MacDonald 
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Labourer Family in Pakistan 


¢ Housing for a whole family is 
often only a single room. 
House construction materials 
may be mud, wood, brick, 
scrap materials or pieces of 
cloth sewn together to make a 
tent. 


e Neither clean nor ample water 


may be available. If electricity is 
even present, it will be inter- 
rupted for hours each day. 


OP 


Water being Fetched from Simple Well in Africa 


¢ Most family earners are subsis- 
tence farmers (often tenant far- 
mers) or work in low paying 
jobs in urban centres. Employ- 
ment is likely to be irregular 
throughout the year. 


Village Men Hoeing a Field in Africa 


e Their diet consists of one staple 


food (corn, rice, wheat or cas- 
sava — a root crop). Only oc- 
casionally, is the diet supple- 
mented with vegetables or fruit 
and almost never with meat. 


First PWS&D Director Resigns 


e They see their children die. In 
many countries, 10 to 15% of 
infants will die in their first year 
of life. In absolute terms, 10 to 
15 million children die each 
year under the age of five in de- 
veloping countries. If all these 
children died at one place at 
one time, it would be said to be 
the world’s greatest disaster. 
The fact is they die here and 
there — silent to the outside 
world. These days, many Can- 
adians do not know personally 
of even one child who has 


died. 


An approach to the problem 


Presbyterian World Services & De- 
velopment (PWS&D) in its effort to ad- 
dress this problem of an ever spiralling 
cycle of poverty among the silent ma- 
jority of the developing world, makes it 
a priority to fund projects that have the 
potential of creating long term positive 
developmental changes. 

Through funding developmental ro- 
jects, PWS&D sees itself as a partner 
with the project’s implementing agency 
within the particular country. Very 
often this implementing agency is an 
overseas partner church. 

The focus of PWS&D developmen- 
tal projects is on the very issues that 
have been presented in the first part of 


Notice 


A Two-Year Old Malnourished Child Dehydrated Due to Diarrhoea 


this article: education and training, 
health, nutrition, agriculture, hous- 
ing, water and sanitation, communi- 
ty organization and human rights. 
Many times the individual develop- 
mental projects are broader in nature 
and cover several of the above stated 
areas of development. Such projects 
may be best described as community 
development projects. 

In choosing which projects to be 
funded, PWS&D also considers the 
degree of community involvement and 
the role of women in the particular 
project. Where applicable, environ- 
mental concerns are also assessed. 


Richard Allen 


PWS Developments 


Published by: 


M. MacDonald 


Jean Davidson, the first director of 
PWS&D, resigned in the fall of 
1989. Jean had been with PWS&D 
for ten years. Initially, she held an 
administrative post and then 
became director in 1987 after that 
position was created by the 112th 
General Assembly. The activities 
and shape of PWS&D grew under 
her leadership. Recently, Jean mar- 
ried Rev. Allen Aicken, and moved 
to Rocky Mountain House, Alberta. 
The PWS&D staff and committee 
members wish her well. 


Ordinarily, 4 issues of PWS De- 
velopments are printed each year. 
In 1990, only, the summer and fall 
editions will be combined. The 


combined editions will be available 
in the fall of 1990. 
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Village Mother and Children in Pakistan 
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Presbyterian World Service & Development is the official agency of the Presbyterian Church in Canada 
responsible for 


1. funding of overseas development projects 
2. providing emergency relief in disaster situations occurring in developing countries 


3. promoting awareness among Presbyterians in Canada about world development issues 
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mental functioning. Alzheimer Disease, 


SUGGESTION Box 


sites Creen 


A Day Away 


rowing old does not necessarily mean becoming ‘‘senile.’’ Yet we recog- 
nize that in some individuals growing old does bring a deterioration in 
a much studied phenomenon, brings 


with it not only memory loss but also can result in profound behaviour and per- 
sonality changes. The results can be devastating within a family. As well, other 
conditions such as stroke, dementia, and Parkinson’s Disease also can lead to a 


progressive loss of mental functioning. 


Alzheimer Disease begins rather subtly with some forgetfulness and confu- 


sion. As it develops, the personality 
changes become apparent. Hostility 
may show up in a formerly mild- 
‘mannered person. Daily routines can 
be totally reversed. Someone with 
Alzheimer Disease may dress in the 
middle of the night expecting to catch 
a bus. As the condition worsens, the 
person becomes almost totally depen- 
dent on care for all aspects of life. 

All of this causes tremendous 
stress on a family struggling to care 
for a loved one within the home. In 
the case of the elderly, the caregiver 
may also have health problems. In 
the initial stages of the disease care is 
given when necessary. However, this 
care can quickly become total: twen- 
ty-four hours a day, seven days a 
week. I have seen many caregivers 
come close to ‘‘burning out.’’ Often 
added to this is a deep sense of guilt: 
‘I should be able to care for my 
loved one at home. I don’t want to 
have to put her into an institution.”’ 
This can lead to resistance against 
seeking out a placement for a loved 
one and attempting against all odds to 
give care at home. The caregiver who 
doesn’t like to ask for help can suffer 
from isolation, and exhaustion. 

In Owen Sound, Ontario, an Alz- 
heimer Society has been formed. 
This society has now set up a “Day 
Away’’ programme which uses the 
facilities of a local home for the aged 
two days per week. The programme 
is designed to offer stimulation and 
socialization for the sufferer of Alz- 
heimer and related conditions, and to 
give the caregiver a much needed 
‘*break.”’ 

The programme runs Tuesdays and 
Thursdays from 9:30 a.m. to 3:30 
p.m. Activities are offered to main- 
tain skills, provide for positive social 


interaction and delay institutionaliza- 
tion. Participants are being cared for 
at home. Activities are set up to be as 
‘“failure free’ as possible. For exam- 
ple, a craft activity is broken down 
into one instruction at a time: Alz- 
heimer sufferers often have great dif- 
ficulty in remembering and following 
any sequence of instructions. Volun- 
teers are provided on a ‘‘one to one’”’ 
basis. Music is a key ingredient. I 
have often seen a very confused indi- 
vidual still able to sing the ‘‘old fa- 
vourites’’ of his youth. Spirituality is 
not neglected. One of the most mem- 
orable Communion Services I have 
led was held one morning during the 
‘‘Day Away”’ programme. 

The ‘‘Day Away’ programme 
provides the caregiver with a day to 
shop, to visit with friends or simply 
to enjoy a quiet day alone. It helps 
prevent burn-out and allows the suf- 


ei 


Members of the Alzheimer Society of Owen Sound, at the ‘‘Day Away’’ programme. 


ferer to remain at home for a longer 
period. 

Congregations should consider 
those in their midst who are dealing 
with conditions of progressive mental 
loss such as Alzheimer Disease. We 
also need to be sensitive to the stress 
of the spouse or family attempting to 
care for such a person at home. Pro- 
viding a ‘‘break’’ for these people, 
even for one afternoon a week, 
would be of great value. You may 
have people in your congregation 
who have experience in dealing with 
Alzheimer Disease. Retired people 
could serve as volunteers or drivers. 
You might begin with a simple pro- 
gramme of hot lunch, music, conver- 
sation and a simple activity. Check 
with local stroke support organiza- 
tions or homes for the aged to see if 
planning for a “‘day away’ pro- 
gramme might be a shared ministry. 

If you would like more informa- 
tion about the Owen Sound pro- 
gramme contact the Alzheimer So- 
ciety, 754 Second Avenue East, 
Owen Sound, Ontario, N4K 2G9. 1) 


Mr. Creen is the Assistant Minister at St. An- 
drew’s Presbyterian Church, in Owen Sound, 
Ontario. 
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CANADIAN 
BIBLE 
SOCIETY 


10 Carnforth Road 
Toronto, Ontario M4A 2S4 


and in District Bible Centres 
across Canada 
0-B-H 


To advertise phone: 
441-1111 Ext. 172 


ORGANIST/CHOIR DIRECTOR 


required by Willowdale Presbyterian 
Church. Currently one Sunday morning 
service and weekly choir rehearsal. Conn 
two-manual organ. Contact Worship & 
Music Committee, 38 Ellerslie Ave., Wil- 
lowdale, Ont. (416) 221-8373. 


Baxter, Canon Ralph, ed. Elders 
and Ministry, a Report for the An- 
glican Church of Canada, Anglican 
Book Centre, Toronto, 1985. 

This is a condensed version of a re- 
port presented to the House of Bish- 
ops. It is aimed at the church and 
community as a whole, however, and 
addresses 17 issues of concern to 
those who care for the elderly. 

The Canadian Red Cross Society, 
1984. The Friendly Visitor’s Hand- 
book. 

A handy guidebook for volunteer 
visitors. Discusses duties of friendly 
visitors, provides hints on how to es- 
tablish a relationship with clients and 
improving communication and visita- 
tion skills. A useful tool for training 
volunteers. 


Revell, Albert A. For Those Who 
Care Enough To Serve, Alliance 
Press, Newmarket, Ontario, 1987. 

York-Simcoe Ministries, of which 

the author is executive-director, pro- 
vides an example of compassionate 
ministry for lonely and institutiona- 
lized seniors. Here is a practical 
course for caregivers aimed at help- 
ing to build their understanding and 
dedication to serve the elderly. Also 
Stressed are follow-up sessions and 
recognition events. 
The Faith Groups Advisory Commit- 
tee, 1988. Faith Communities’ Re- 
sponse To Older Persons: A Re- 
source Kit. 

Materials to foster positive atti- 
tudes, to involve seniors, to develop 
programs, within faith communities 
with an emphasis on volunteerism. 
For those who would like to work 
with older members of the commu- 
nity but may not know exactly what 


Selected 
Resources on 
Ministry with 
the Elderly. 


to do. How will you get them and 
others involved in this ministry? Ba- 
sic steps are offered in organizing an 
effective programme. The Kit is 
available from the Office for Senior 
Citizens Affairs, Public Education 
and Volunteerism Programme, Gov- 
ernment of Ontario. 6th Floor, 76 
College Street, Toronto, Ontario 
M7A IN3. 

University of Guelph Gerontology 
Research Centre, 1988. Literature 
Review — Information Needs of 
the Older Consumer, by W.A. Bro- 
dy. 
This publication includes 35 arti- 
cles from research journals, and was 
prepared in co-operation with the 
Marketing, Media, and Merchandis- 
ing Committee of the Office of Se- 
nior Citizens’ Affairs. Several other 
manuals have been published. 
Among them, Older Persons and 
the Law, Trainer’s Manual for 
Volunteers, Concepts in Creative 
Recruitment, An Intergenerational 
Manual: A Report on a Research 
Study to Assess the Impact of 
School Programs and Intergenera- 
tional Contacts on Student Atti- 
tudes, and also The Senior Connec- 
tion — (a Hands-On Manual for Per- 
sonal Growth and Senior Peer Help- 
ing.) 


D.H. Powell 
O 


Mr. Powell is a minister of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, who serves in many organi- 
zations related to elderly persons, including 
the Canadian Institute of Religion and Geron- 
tology. On the local level he serves on the Se- 
niors’ Council of Caledon, Ontario. Those 
who are involved in this area of ministry may 
confer with Mr. Powell by writing to him at 
R.R. #1, Caledon, Ontario, LON 1C0. 
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Also recommended 


Age Is Just A Number: Advice and 
Insights From Those Who Know Best 
by Richard Lonetto and Joanne Duncan- 
Robinson. McGraw-Hill Ryerson, 
Toronto, 1989. $22.95 


The time has finally come for older 
people living in their communities, 
experiencing the enjoyment, frustra- 
tions, and personal achievements that 
come each day, to talk about how 
they feel, and to be given a hearing. 

The compilers of this book de- 
scribe themselves as a ‘‘funnel or 
channel’’ between the reader and all 
the men and women who have shared 
their wit, wisdom and insight, and 
who have said that ‘‘age is just a 
number.”’ 

Richard Lonetto is an Associate 
Professor of Psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Guelph who has lectured 
on ageing to audiences in Canada and 
the United States. He has produced a 
documentary on chronic illness and 
ageing, and offers programmes and 
workshops for people of all ages on 
fitness and health. Joanne Duncan- 
Robinson is an analyst for the Geron- 
tology Centre at the University of 
Guelph. 

Their intention in this book is to 
correct ‘‘the imbalance created by the 
overemphasis on the pessimistic as- 
pects of ageing.’’ This book is a trea- 
sury of the writings and reflections of 
many people who describe the natu- 
ral process of growing older and the 
secrets they have discovered in going 
through this process. 

The majority of older persons cope 
with the problems of life at home and 
in the community, that is, 92% to 
95% of the older population. For a 
long time studies on the ageing were 
based on the 5% to 8% of the elderly 
who are institutionalized simply be- 
cause they were more accessible. 

In order to contact the majority of 
older persons the authors of this book 
prepared a one-page explanation and 
sent this to the editors of hundreds of 
community, regional and national 
newspapers. They took part in radio 
and television interviews. The re- 
sponse from older men and women 
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Pi ee 
FROM THE MODERATOR 
Harrold Morris 


Our Oneness in Christ 


A: the time this issue of the Record is in print, I will be on my first trip out- 
side Canada as Moderator. Along with representatives of The Anglican 
Church of Canada, The Evangelical Lutheran Church in Canada, and The United 
Church of Canada, I am going to be spending some time in Ethiopia, Israel, and 
Cyprus, visiting our sister denominations in those areas. 

Ethiopia is frequently in the news. Many of the news items refer to the civil 
strife in that country, as the provinces of Eritrea and Tigray are in conflict with 
the central government, seeking to achieve independence. Other news bulletins 


tell of the fear of famine in parts of 
Ethiopia, as there has been a recur- 
rence of the drought situation that 
was so devastating in 1984/85. We 
who visit from Canada will be in con- 
tact with the Christian Churches there 
— mainly Orthodox and Lutheran 
Churches — to express our oneness 
with them in Christ, and to seek out 
ways in which we may be helpful in 
the difficult situations which they 
face. While there we will be sharing 
in Epiphany services with the Ethio- 
pian Orthodox Church in Addis Aba- 
ba. 

Israel is also very much in the 
news, particularly with the *‘intifa - 
da’’ uprising by the Palestinians in 
the Occupied Areas of the country, 
usually referred to as “‘The West 
Bank.’’ Our itinerary will depend on 
the specific conditions during the 
time we are there, but we hope to vis- 
it Christian communities in Israel, 
see for ourselves the current situa- 
tion, and meet with both Palestinians 

| and Israelis, in Jerusalem, in the Oc- 

cupied Areas, and in Gaza. As our 
visit in Israel coincides with the 
Week of Prayer for Christian Unity, 
we will participate in an Ecumenical 
Service on this theme in the Armeni- 
an Orthodox Church in the Old City 
of Jerusalem. 

In Cyprus, the group will attend a 
portion of the meeting of the Middle 
East Council of Churches, which rep- 
resents seventeen churches in the 
Middle East, from three ‘‘families”’ 
of Churches: Eastern Orthodox, 
Oriental Orthodox (Coptic, Syrian, 
and Armenian), and Protestant/Epis- 
copal. 


eT \ 0 
CMChurches 


Cop ti ' 
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OrtheodnsehWOP 


It is important for us to remember, 
when we read of the political and 
economic problems in these and oth- 
er countries, that in each of them 
there are Christian Churches. Our 
sisters and brothers in Christ are liv- 
ing there in the midst of traumatic 
and difficult situations. Those of us 
who are making these visits hope to 
see development projects with which 
our Canadian churches are involved 
in attempts to meet some of the phys- 
ical needs of the people. Even more 
importantly, we hope to represent the 
solidarity which we have with the 
Churches there, and to assure them of 
the concern and the prayers of our 
Canadian church people for them. 
They, and we, need the constant re- 
minder that we are all one in Christ 
Jesus. Please pray for them. O 


Mon? 
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was remarkable. They shared in their 
experiences on the human side of 
growing old with courage and grace, 
in truth and openness. 

This book is the response of 
‘*H.R.E.s’’ — Happily Retired Eld- 
ers. And it makes for enlightened 
reading. The replies from older peo- 
ple began to arrive, the authors say, 
from forty to fifty a day over a period 
of six months. 


The more than 200 pages of the 
book reflect the sense of well-being 
and optimism shared by many seniors 
who describe the positive side of 
growing older. The writers bring a 
fascinating blend of humour and in- 
sight. Their advice covers a wide 
range of topics from Age and Atti- 
tudes, through Coping, Education, 
Grandparenting, Health, Loneliness, 
Memory, Peace and Contentment, 
Retirement, Travel, and ends with 
Wisdom. These are only a few of the 
fifty-five topics included in the book. 

In the section on Survival, one 74- 
year old writer observes: *‘I am a sur- 
vivor of the 1917 Halifax explosion, 
and of course the Great Depression; 
survived World War II . . . In spite 
of my numerous handicaps and scars, 
most of the time I feel like a 50-year 
old . . . Still have the spirit, interest 
and imagination and keen interest in 
just about every facet of living on this 
planet. . .’’ The authors suggest that 
each section be read at leisure and in- 
vite the readers comments on what 
has been of help. 

This reader would like to see in 
this anthology some emphasis on 
Spiritual Well-Being integrated with 
other needs of ageing persons as a 
requisite for continued personal 
growth and happiness in the mature 
years. This book will be a valuable 
addition to anyone’s library and is 
very enjoyable and informative read- 


ing. D.H. Powell 


End Of The Line (Inside Canada’s 
Nursing Homes) 

by Maria Bohuslawsky. James Lorimer & 
Company, Toronto, 1989. $16.95 paper. 
$29.95 cloth. 


Canada’s rate of institutionaliza- 
tion of elderly people is one of the 
highest in the world. As the popula- 
tion continues to age over the next 
twenty years, the number of elderly 
in nursing homes across the nation is 
likely to increase rapidly. 

Maria Bohuslawsky, a journalist 
who has written for newspapers in 
Toronto, Ottawa and Winnipeg, pro- 
vides a detailed examination of nurs- 
ing homes in Canada. She seeks to 
reveal what life is like in these insti- 
tutions, who are the corporations and 
individuals who operate these homes 
for profit, and how efficient is gov- 
ernment supervision of the nursing 
home system. 

The author discusses staff qualifi- 
cations, treatment of residents, the 
question of abuse, standards of safe- 
ty, overuse of drugs and restraints, 
and the problem of an institutional 
and regimented atmosphere. She 
points out that not all homes are 
places of misery for many in old age. 
There are caring and dedicated peo- 
ple who operate and work in nursing 
homes. There are advocacy groups 
across the country who fight to 
change conditions in the homes, and 
there are staff members and families 
who try to enrich life immeasurably 
for those living in long-term care fa- 
cilities. Examples are given of high- 
quality nursing homes in various cit- 
ies and towns in Canada. The au- 
thor’s research was completed in 
1988 and 1989. 

The problem, the author states, is 
the system itself. Nursing homes 
have become, not retirement centres, 
but chronic care institutions where 
funding and staffing have not kept up 
with rapid change. Comparison is 
made between the number of Canadi- 
ans in nursing homes and the elderly 
for example, in the United Kingdom. 
Almost 36 per cent of Canadians over 
the age of eighty-five in 1981 were in 
nursing homes. In the United King- 
dom 21 per cent over the age of 
eighty-five were institutionalized. 

The book provides an excellent 
source of information on nursing- 
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home life. The author has referred to | 
documents of federal and provincial | 
governments, and has used as her 
sources a wide range of competent 
people: gerontologists, physicians, | — 
nurses, social planners, health-care} — 
researchers, administrators, union | 
leaders, clergy and pastoral care 
givers, and government officials. She 
visited many nursing homes and in- 
terviewed residents, families, staff, | 
clergy and representatives of advoca- 
cy groups. 

Each chapter in the book examines 
living conditions and experiences of 
named individuals in specific nursing 
homes. A family setting is described 
in detail: a husband seventy-five, vis- 
iting his wife in the nursing home 
twice a day. Chapters focus on the re- 
sponsibilities of a nurse in a home in 
Winnipeg, the problems of a health- 
care aide in another home in the same 
city, the duties of a priest in north- 
western Ontario as he serves the el- 
derly in his parish and in a regional 
nursing home. The work of consumer 
and advocacy groups is highly com- 
mended as they face the harsh condi- 
tions of some nursing homes. Final 
chapters in the book deal with exam- 
ples of nursing homes and prevailing 
conditions, how institutions may be 
improved, and possible alternatives 
to institutionalization. This book is 
not pleasant reading, but it is a must 
for all who are concerned with pro- 
viding the physical, emotional and 
self fulfilment needs for the spiritual 
well-being and wholeness of life for 
the elderly in Canada. 

D.H. Powell 


Survival of the Spirit; My Detour 
through a Retirement Home. 

by Ruth Howard Gray. John Knox Press, 
Atlanta. (Trinity Press, Burlington) 94 
pages. $11.75. 


This is a sort of diary of a bright, 
articulate ninety year old, covering 
the period of about a year, from her 
first entry into the home until she 
moved to a more congenial location. 
No dates or places are specified. The 
publisher’s comment on the back 
cover describes the book as ‘‘an 
inspiring story of her struggle to re- 
tain her personhood and individuality 
in the insensitive bureaucratic world 
of retirement homes.’’ Actually it is 


fa 


not quite that grim, perhaps because 
| of the rather light, sometimes humor- 
| ous, sometimes mildly sarcastic man- 
|ner in which she recounts her griev- 
|ances. She came to terms with most 

of the characteristics of mass living 

which were new to her, but she never 

did accept the stereotyping and ste- 
|reotyped attitude of the senior staff 

who ‘‘went by the book.’’ Nor did 
-|she appreciate the organization and 
'|programming designed to keep the 
| elderly residents active and involved, 
nor the jargon proclaiming it, nor the 
continuous pressure to participate. 

However, she evidently is a person 
who can view situations with a good 
deal of objectivity even when they 
disturb her. Although she says a good 
deal about the deficiencies of this 
once deluxe home, the incompetence 
of its staff, and the pretensions of the 
administration, the litany of com- 
plaints is relieved by her anecdotal 
account of the various personalities, 
foibles, and interactions of her fellow 
residents. There is no sentimentality 
in these accounts but they reflect a 
warmth, tolerance and understanding 
which she does not extend to the 
staff. Consequently one can expect 
readers’ reactions to vary depending 
on their experiences, or anticipated 
experiences as residents, staff, or ob- 
servers, of retirement homes. 

The last chapter, ‘“‘After- 
thoughts,’’ is one of peace and re- 
flection as the author settles into a 
smaller, more  individual-oriented 
home. This leaves us with the ques- 
tion ‘‘Is it inevitable that the size of a 
facility will determine whether or not 
the resident feels ‘at home’?’’ 

B.H. McNeel 
Pastoral Transitions (From Endings 
to New Beginnings) 
by Bud Phillips. Alban Institute, 
Washington, D.C. 

Today, the study of the dynamic 
relationship between congregation 
and the clergy leader is one that has 
caught my imagination, especially 
the ‘‘time’’ between settled min- 
isters. This special ministry that has 
developed over the past few years is 
called ‘‘Interim Ministry.”’ 

The book Pastoral Transitions 
(from Endings to New Beginnings) is 
not an exposition of a theology of 
congregations nor of ministry. Rath- 
er, it attempts to describe and analyse 


In praise of ageing 
Bob Harvey of Scarborough, On- 
tario, is the convener of the Board of 
Ministry’s Committee for Seniors 
and Shut-ins. He himself is a senior, 
retired from his job as an illustrator 
for de Havilland Aircraft Company. 
Bob’s favourite book on the subject 
of ageing was printed in 1972 by 
Little, Brown and Company of Bos- 
ton and Toronto. Written by Sharon 
R. Curtin, the title is, Nobody Ever 
Died of Old Age (In praise of old peo- 
ple — in outrage at their loneliness.) 
Here is a taste of what Curtin says: 
‘If we could change the picture we 
have of old people and view life as 
more of a continuous circle, with dif- 


ferent paces suitable to different 
ages, perhaps we could learn'to view 


old people as human beings with a 
future as well as a past. Instead of 
seeing a picture of himself as a dod- 
dering old fool, which is the reflec- 
tion an old person is apt to see in so- 
ciety’s mirror, the elderly could be- 
gin to feel more vital and become less 
of a ‘‘burden’’ and more part of 
whatever community they chose to 
live among. There are many ways to 
contribute to society, and most of 
them do not require youth.’’ 

If you have concerns or input on 
this subject, Bob would be happy to 
hear from you. Contact him c/o The 
Board of Ministry, 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ont., M3C 137.0 | 


CAMP GROUNDSKEEPER NEEDED 
FOR GLEN MHOR CAMP 


Year round, live-in position, Lake of Bays area. Salary $16,000 plus 


housing. 


Reply to: Ruth Millar, 419 Edgehill Dr., 
R.R. #2, Barrie, Ontario L4M 4S4 


e Dr. R. Maurice Boyd 


*Dr. Donald G. Bloesch 
*Dr. Paul Bowlby 

*Dr. Allen D. Churchill 
*Dr. N. Keith Clifford 
*Dr. Linda Comley 
*Dr. David Demson 


Faithfulness Today 


A LENTEN CONFERENCE 
ON JESUS, SCRIPTURE AND JUSTICE 


HAMILTON CONVENTION CENTRE 
MARCH 23-25, 1990 


PLENARY SPEAKERS 


e Dr. Elizabeth Achtemeier @ Dr. Colin E. Gunton 


25 WORKSHOPS WHOSE LEADERS/SPEAKERS INCLUDE: 


*Dr. William O. Fennell 
*Dr. Victor H. Fiddes 
*Ralph H. Garbe 

*Dr. Kenneth Hamilton 
*Dr. C. Glenn Lucas 
*Dr. Roy G. Neehall 


i 


SPONSORED BY THE COMMUNITY OF CONCERN & CHURCH ALIVE 
In celebration of the 65th anniversary of The United Church of Canada 


$150.00 
Special student rates. Assistance for United Church students 


For Programme Brochure contact: 
CHURCH ALIVE 
4417 Spruce Avenue, Burlington, ON L7L 1L9 (416) 432-7198 


e Dr. Gordon C. Hunter 


*Judith Ross 

*Dr. Donna Runnalls 
*Dr. Victor Shepherd 
*Dr. George R. Slater 
*Dr. William Wan 
*Dr. John B. Webster 
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THEOLOGY DEGREE 
PROGRAMS 


The programs at Somerset lead to 
American Bachelors, Masters and 
Doctors Degrees, including Higher 
Doctorates. 


For a general catalog send C$10 
to 
School of Theology, 
Somerset University, 
Ilminster, Somerset TA19 OBQ 
England 


SHEILA MORRISON 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 


for boys and girls with 
learning disabilities 
For further information, contact: 


Sheila Morrison Schools 
R.R. 2 Utopia, Ontario LOM 1T0 


Additional Summer Programme 
July 4 to August 14. 


Moving? 
Make sure the 
Presbyterian Record 
roves with you. 


Please see the 
coupon on page 36 


Vancouver School 
of Theology 


through the Peter Kaye 
Lecture Series 
presents 
DR. WALTER BRUEGGEMAN 
Professor of Old Testament 

Columbia Theological 

Seminary 
Decatur, Georgia 


March 5th and 6th, 1990 
V.S.T. Chapel of the Epiphany 


Lecture Theme: 
THE PRACTICE OF SPEECH: 
THE PROSPECT OF FAITH 


V.S.T. is an ecumenical, grad- 
uate seminary offering M.Div., 
M.T.S. and Th.M. programs as 
well as continuing theological 
education for active clergy. For 
information write or phone: 
V.S.T., 6000 lona Drive, Van- 
couver, B.C. V6T 1L4. (604) 
228-9031. 


WW 
No 
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With Heart and Voice: songs for =) 


Books continued from previous page 


a single recurring phenomenon in the 
life experience of the local congrega- 
tion, namely, the time a minister 
leaves a congregation until another 
minister begins. 

Dr. Phillips offers a distillation of 
his observations gained by working 
with many congregations over the 
past 25 years. His focus has been on 
pastoral endings and new beginnings, 
and how those participating in such a 
transition respond to one another. 
Phillips analyses components of the 
process minister and people experi- 
ence as they live through the ending 
of their relationship, pointing to vital 
work that can be done during the ‘‘in- 
between time’’ and showing how a 
solid relationship with a new or- 
dained leader is established. His con- 
ceptual framework will help readers 
identify and address experiences that 
are troublesome but hard to pinpoint. 

The first section is insightful and 
provides us with some new lenses 
through which to view our congrega- 
tions. 

The second section, ‘‘In the Inter- 
im,’’ explores the various types of 
loss for the congregation as well as 
the opportunities that are present dur- 
ing the transitional period. 

In the third section, Dr. Phillips 
suggests that a new beginning is a re- 
newal of the ‘‘ending process.’’ That 
is, a new minister and congregation 
need to develop a new identification 
(i.e., a new identity). Then, to estab- 
lish new pastoral relationships there 
needs to be re-engagement, re-orga- 
nization and celebration. 

I believe this book to be an invita- 
tion to those persons with the ‘‘inner 
disposition’’ to learn from the dy- 
namics during pastoral transitions 
and thereby, cope with the joys, frus- 
trations and challenges of such an ex- 
perience. 

This little book has my recommen- 
dation as one for those ministers and 
lay leaders entering the uncertainties 
of a pastoral move and congregatio- 
nal transition. 

Dr. Phillips is a Canadian Baptist 
who teaches at the Vancouver School 


of Theology. 

Bob Johnson 
Mr. Johnson is a minister of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada who serves as an Interim 
Minister and Consultant. 
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God’s children. 

Grand Rapids, MI: CRC Publications, 
1989. $6.95 

Songs of Rejoicing: hymns for 
worship, meditation and praise. 
John Worst and David P. Schaap, editors 
New Brunswick, NJ: Selah Publishing, 
1989. $11 

(Both available from International Music 
Sales, 210 Bloor St. W., Toronto, Ont. 
MSS 1T8) 


Behind both these books stands the 
exemplary Psalter Hymnal issued in 
1987 by the Christian Reformed 
Church. Principals of the schools 
which that denomination operates for 
members’ children requested that 
hymns particularly suited to their stu- 
dents’ needs should be reproduced in 
a format geared to small hands. Emi- 
ly Brink, the eminently sensible edi- 
tor of the Psalter Hymnal, responded 
by choosing from it 160 hymns ‘‘for 
children to grow up on, not to grow 
out of.”’ 

Especially in view of its price, the 
resulting book will repay close exam- 
ination by any congregation happy 
with The Book of Praise but wanting 
more, or perhaps newer, hymns cut 
from the same bolt of cloth. Its con- 
tents are by no means infantile, be- 
cause people fortunately do not, on 
coming of age, cease to be children 
of God. 

Songs of Rejoicing, which was not 
issued by the CRC, duplicates very 
little of the Psalter Hymnal’s con- 
tent, though its editors and contribu- 
tors obviously operate on a very simi- 
lar wave-length. It contains 200 
hymns for congregational use as well 
as 50 items intended for soloists or 
volunteer choirs, nearly all of them 
displaying a gratifying level of crafts- 
manship. Yet perhaps it is primarily a 
monument to a decade: no more than 
a quarter of its material predates 
1980. 

Several of its hymns were, I be- 
lieve, considered for the Psalter 
Hymnal but rejected — not because 
they were deemed unworthy, but be- 
cause each such hymn, instead of 
filling a perceived gap in the reper- 
toire, addressed a need which some 
familiar hymn already fills so well 
that no newcomer was thought likely 
to displace it. With so low a propor- 
tion of standard hymns and tunes, 


this collection can at best supplement 
the hymnal currently used by a con- 
gregation, though it deserves a wel- 
come from ministers and organists 
open to material which is contempo- 
rary without being ill-sounding — if 
they don’t mind being led into temp- 
tation. 

For the printing is so sharp and 
clear that almost any hymn would 
photocopy beautifully; but the law is 
equally clear and sharp against doing 
any such thing without consulting the 
copyright holder — whose address 
the publishers either give in an index, 
or promise to supply on request. Fall- 
en human nature practically guar- 
antees that either the law will be bro- 
ken, or these hymns will be sung by 
precious few congregations; yet how 
is this vicious cycle to be broken? 


Hugh D. McKellar 
Mr. McKellar is a hymnologist, teacher and 
free-lance writer. 


All books reviewed (with an occa- 
sional exception) may be _ pur- 
chased through the W.M.S. Book- 
room, Room 100, 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 
1J7. 


Spark From Heaven — The Mystery 
of the Madonna of Medjugorje. 

by Mary Craig. Hodder & Stoughton 
1988, 221 pages. 


This is hardly the kind of book 
usually read by Presbyterians! How- 
ever, in the interest of ecumenicity 
this objective analysis of a controver- 
sial incident commencing in mid- 
1981 and continuing to the present, 
drawing ten million people to a little- 
known village in Yugoslavia, makes 
compelling, even exciting reading. 

The story is a simple one. Six chil- 
dren from eleven to sixteen years old 
(in 1981) claim to have seen visions 
of the Virgin Mary, to have talked 
with her and even touched her. 

The fact that the story was toldmod- 
estly by simple peasant children in an 
isolated rural setting did not preclude 
the fact that it caused a major reac- 
tion which quickly spread out to 
world-wide proportions. 

The Bishop of the Diocese, at first 


supportive, soon became furious in 
his opposition to the whole matter 
and did as much as he could to dis- 
credit the witness of the visionaries. 
The communists at first treated it as a 
plot to overthrow the government, 
but as thousands of pilgrims started 
coming from Europe and America 
they realized its economic advan- 
tages and quickly relaxed their pres- 
sure on the hapless children. The po- 
lice continued to arrest them periodi- 
cally trying to prove them insane. 

Elements of the church took the 
position of ‘“‘wait and see’’ regarding 
the ecumenical aspect as one of its 
greatest fruits. ‘‘Our Lady is bringing 
us together, uniting us with our 
brothers from the Orthodox Church, 
the Muslims and even our Marxist 
brethren.”’ 

Countless groups representing dif- 
ferent levels of government, of the 
church, and associations of psychia- 
try sent in teams to observe the vi- 
sionaries’ behaviour during their mo- 
ments of ecstasy. The children en- 
dured all these tests with patience and 
good grace and came through with 
flying colours. As one group reported 
‘they are normal, well-balanced and 
healthy children.”’ 

No events, not even religious reve- 
lations, take place in a vacuum. 
Some context is necessary. In one 
chapter the author outlines the history 
of Yugoslavia. It is an account of suf- 
fering, violence and horror. Since the 
first century AD the land has been in 
the grip of catastrophe: warring peo- 
ples thrown together by history — 
Serbs, Croats, Bogomils, Slovenes 
and Ottoman Turks. This chapter will 
make your hair curl. The harsh Turk- 
ish rule which lasted 400 years was 
replaced by the warring states of 
Austro-Hungary, Germany and Rus- 
sia. The people endured centuries of 
slaughter and torture. It seems out of 
place in a book of which the main 
message is ‘‘Pray for Peace.”’ 

The book is extremely well writ- 
ten. It reads like a modern mystery 
story, full of intrigue, controversy 
and excitement. The author is a fea- 
ture writer for the British Broadcast- 
ing Corporation. Although Roman 
Catholic, she had never been at- 
tracted by stories of apparitions. But 


continued | 


| — spite of being 
* “incurably blind, this 

Indonesian man is able to 
cultivate his field himself. 


He is 
just one of the 

more than 1,200 blind 
farmers who are trained 
every year by CBMI’s agri- 
cultural experts. Thousands 
are still waiting for some- 
one to teach them. 


With your gift, please help 
CBMI to transform blind 
beggars into success- 

ful farmers! by 


ot 


—_— 


| COUPON 
Please cut and send to: 


CHRISTIAN BLIND MISSION 
INTERNATIONAL, P.O. Box 800, 
Stouffville Sideroad RR4 


STOUFFVILLE, Ontario L4A 7Z9 
Phone: (416) 640-64 64 


[_] Please send me further information 
about CBMI’s work. 

As long as it is possible for me, I will help: 

[J monthly [_] quarterly [_] annually 


[_] to prevent blindness 
[_) to restore eyesight 
[_]J to rehabilitate the blind 


Enclosed is my gift of $ 


Name: 


Street: 


City: Postcode: ___ 
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when the BBC decided to film what 
was going on in Medjugorje (pro- 
nounced ‘Med-you-gor-ye’) she 
agreed to join the team. She made 
several visits to Medjugorje, inter- 
viewed countless people and did an 
enormous amount of research. She 
writes with remarkable objectivity 


and yet with a warm and kindly ap- 
preciation of the situation. All this 
was happening in a communist state 
to children brought up in the prin- 
ciples of Marxist-Leninism. She tells 
it as she saw it and leaves it to the 
reader to decide whether this is one 
of the great happenings of the twen- 
tieth century or a persuasive hoax. 


Malcolm Ransom 
Mr. Ransom, a former Missionary in China, 
lives in retirement in Don Mills, Ont. 


Care is an attitude 


\ (/ believe that all life is God’s 


creation. It is fashioned in the image 
and likeness of a God who nourishes 
and sustains this life. Life is therefore 
sacred. 

Spirituality is what makes us 
unique within God’s creation. It is 
our desire to transcend ourselves and 
to discover meaning, a sense of di- 
rection and purpose within creation. 
It is our God-inspired movement to 
meaning which constitutes our spiri- 
tuality and animates our lives. 

Pastoral care affirms a principle of 
human ecology: the understanding 
and care of human beings as whole 
persons in light of their relationships 
to God, to themselves, to their fami- 
lies, and to the communities in which 
they live. Pastoral Care is an attempt 
to share with others God’s grace and 
love as experienced within their liv- 
es, through others and through God’s 
creation. 


PASTORAL — Care becomes Pas- 
toral when it focuses on God as a liv- 
ing, dynamic reality in creation and 
on the spiritual dimension within the 
person. While relationship to God is 
not our only relationship, and while 
one’s spiritual needs and ultimate 
concerns are not our only level of 
existence, these are the primary foci 
of care that is Pastoral. 


CARE — Care is an attitude towards 
people. It is an attitude that affirms 
and respects the worth and dignity of 
persons in whatever stage of life, as 
made in the image and likeness of 
God, and therefore sacred. It is a re- 
sponse in love and concern, in ways 
consistent with the Pastoral foci. 
Hence, Pastoral Care is that active 
concern which, while acknowledging 
the various aspects of human life, 
seeks to nurture the spiritual dimen- 
sion. 

— from the introduction to the Pasto- 
ral Care Manual used in Metro To- 
ronto Homes for the Aged. 
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**pluralist’’ 


religions. 

The church’s official position as 
stated in the Westminster Confession 
of Faith is clear enough and is amply 
supported by scripture. 

Why do our spiritual leaders feel 
the need to question the church’s his- 
torical position on this essential is- 
sue? Are they so desperate to have 
“‘dialogue’’ with members of differ- 
ent religions that they are willing to 
sacrifice the heart of the gospel mes- 
sage — that salvation is only by 
grace and only through faith in Christ 
— in order to do so? 

Henry Brunsveld, 
Puslinch, Ont. 


Support to the 
Sexually Abused 


I would like to respond to the letter 
in the December Record from the 
courageous mother who is dealing 
with the pain felt by all family mem- 
bers as the result of sexual abuse. | 
strongly agree that the responsibility 
for the abuse rests with the perpetra- 
tor. The betrayal of children’s trust 
and affection, in the process of sex- 
ually exploiting them, also betrays 
the love and trust of the children’s 
mother. To feel blamed in addition to 
feeling hurt and betrayed, is too pain- 
ful indeed . 

In my article in the July/August 
Record which challenged the Chris- 
tian Community to work toward the 
prevention of sexual abuse of chil- 
dren, I did refer to Finkehor’s (1979) 
research. It was not intended to infer 
that mothers were responsible when 
sexual abuse occurs in the family but 
to stress the protective factors pro- 
vided by mothers who, as role mod- 
els, enjoy respect of their rights and 
teach their children rights and body 
boundaries. A child, however, re- 


-gardless of instruction, is no match 


for the manipulations of a determined 
adult perpetrator. 

The Christian Church in the past, 
unfortunately supported the _patri- 
archal system which viewed women 
and children as subservient posses- 
sions, 
ploited and abused in the home, with 


and allowed them to! be ex-. 


in our theological ap- | 
proaches towards the claims of other| 


impunity. I was, therefore, suggest-| 


ing in my article, some concrete ini- protests brought about its withdra- tober, 1989, Record . . . my overall 
tiatives which church leaders could wal. impression was that the writers were 
implement in order to redress past er- Now the Ontario Government and reluctant to state the case against 
rors, to change entrenched societal its Lottery Corporation is using the abortion as strongly as the General 
attitudes and to foster healthier Chris- Hallelujah Chorus to promote the Assembly has done. One writer went 
tian family relationships. sale of lottery tickets... . so far as to assert that the pro-life 

In responding to this mother’s let- It is my hope the church members movement ‘‘tempts us to idolize the 
ter it is my intention to support her of all denominations will write letters unborn!’’ What an_ irresponsible 
and all victims of abuse and to urge of protest to the Hon. Ken Black, thing to say when thousands of ba- 
the Christian Community to become Parliament Buildings, Toronto, On- bies are being wantonly destroyed in 
actively involved in prevention and tario. this country. How can we call the 
healing and restoration of families Let the commercial world know men and women who make such in- 
where sexual abuse has occurred. that there are some limits to their use credible sacrifices to fight this 


of such music. slaughter ‘‘idolaters?”’ 

Thelma James, A. F. Howick, The other writer wants us to see 
Scarborough, Ontario. Oakville, Ontario. ambiguity in this issue and (in utter 
The grey altars contradiction of the Assembly of 
of ambiguity 1976) warns against prejudging the 
question as to when life begins.”’ 
Presbyterians may not be able to Surely any uncertainty here ought to 
convince all of Canada that abortion be a weighty argument against abor- 

—— on demand is wrong, but we can at tion. 
least try to instruct and motivate our I’m not sure why so many Pres- 
own constituency. Some churches, byterians are fearful of taking a defi- 
notably the Roman Catholic and nite stand on abortion. Maybe we 
| Christian Reformed, seem to work have simply lost our theological and 
very hard at promoting a strong — ethical nerve and find it safer to 
; Christian critique of the pro-abortion worship at ‘‘the grey altars of ambi- 
Halle position. By contrast, we Presbyteri- guity’’ than to be dogmatic like Cal- 
alle ans appear weak and hesitant, afraid vin who wrote, ‘‘the foetus, though 
to be counted on the side of the un- enclosed in the womb of its mother, 

born. 

Witness the two articles in the Oc- continued 


Hallelujah 
Hallelujah 
ga 


Advertising and the 
Hallelujah Chorus 


I find myself greatly disturbed that 
the Christian Churches of Canada 
have not been more vocal in protest- 
ing the commercial use of the Halle- 
lujah Chorus on TV. 

A soft drink company tried this 
some years ago and stopped after 
much protest. Bicks Pickles used it 
and I know of over three thousand 
church groups that pledged to not use 
Bicks Pickles until the commercial 
was withdrawn. 

More recently, Correctol Laxative 
used this music, and again individual 


Camp Kannawin 
Synod of Alberta 


An offsite camp at the Kootenay Plains, nestled 
in the Rocky Mountains, filled with a myriad of 
events and activities from canoeing to climbing, 
hiking to horseback riding. A great chance for 
anyone over the age of 18 years to get away from 
it all. August 26-31, 1990. 


Cost: $150.00 | — Tent and sleeping bag 
rental extra, if required 


For more information, please contact: 


Marg Befus, Registrar 
6223 Dalton Drive N.W. 
Calgary, Alberta 

T3A 1E1 
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is already a human being, and it is al- 

most a monstrous crime to rob it of 

the life which it has not yet begun to 
enjoy.”’ 

John Vaudry, 

Wingham, Ontario 


Aspect of Abortion 
Overlooked 


On the subject of abortion, as dis- 
cussed in the October, 1989, issue of 
the Record and elsewhere, it seems 
there is an aspect of this contentious 
subject that is totally overlooked. 

Why are there such increasing 


be changed. 


3. MOVING DATE 


READ THIS FORM 


Please include code numbers from top line 
of your label, or the label itself, when you 
send in change of address. 

Otherwise it may not be possible to trace 
your subscription, and your address will not 


ADDRESS CHANGE COUPON 


1. Attach an OLD address label here 
(or, if you don’t have a label, 


Send to 
Circulation Department 
Presbyterian Record 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 
M3C 1J7 


numbers of unwanted pregnancies? 

There lies the root of the matter 
which is apparently totally unad- 
dressed by the zealous armies of pro- 
lifers and pro-choicers. They, and the 
Church, banded together, represent 
an enormous potential to address this 
problem. 

Let them use their tremendous re- 
sources to learn where alcohol, 
drugs, intolerable living conditions, 
or just plain ignorance, play their 
part. Then, working with the many 
agencies already in the field, orga- 
nize to correct not only the pregnancy 
issue but some of today’s other vast 
social problems. 

The results might prove to be a 
miracle, something badly needed in 
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our beleaguered world. 
Maisie Ferguson, 
Abbotsford, B.C. 


The unwanted child 


No one is campaigning to say 
abortions are great: everybody should 
have one. Abortion is the lesser of 
two evils. It is not good to take hu- 
man life and it is not good to bring 
into the world a child where there is 
not a normal home to receive it. The 
greater of the two evils is the second. 
I am speaking on behalf of the child 
in these cases whose life after birth is 
never regarded by the anti-abortion- 
ists. They only want to get a child 
born. 

Evelyn Fraser, 
Montreal, Quebec. 


Reacting to the 
Mission Study 


We understand that the present stu- 
dy *‘God is one — the way of Islam’’ 
was put forth for approval at the Gen- 
eral Assembly in June, 1989, and lat- 
er, at our own Synod Meetings in 
Saint John without any electorate 
members ever having seen it, in order 
to read, to study, to approve or to dis- 
approve. We find it very hard to un- 
derstand how such methods of pre- 
sentation are viable and justified. 

More importantly, we must object 
to this study, because of the subtle 


throughout both the text and the Stu- 
dy Guide. Essentially, we are asked 
to deny the Lord Jesus, or in other 
words to lay down our full commit- 
ment to Him. That is, we are asked to 
compromise some of our fundamen- 
tal beliefs from scriptures in an at- 
tempt to win fellowship with the non- 


lowship at this cost cannot be. 

We would implore the Board of 
World Mission to stop presenting, 
recommending and promoting Mis- 
sion teaching materials which do not 
give Jesus Christ full preeminence as 
Lord and King. 

Atlantic Missionary Society Auxiliary 
Members, 

St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, 
Woodstock, N.B 


deception of teachings applied to the! 
Holy Scriptures and to Jesus Christ 


believing people of the world. Fel-' 


| 


-GLEANINGS" 


As an ‘‘old’’ person, you will need 
| four things — dignity, money, prop- 


jer medical services and useful work. 
'|They are exactly the things you al- 


ways needed. As things are today, 


you won't get them, but there is no 


divinely ordered reason why you 
should not. So, either set out now to 
see that you do get them or work to 
force society to change its posture — 
or do both. 

— Alex Comfort 


O 


In another article entitled ““Age 
Won’t Kill You,’’ Larry Thompson 
points out that it is not aging which 
makes us feel miserable, but disease, 
which needs to be understood and 
treated no matter what the age of the 
patient. His example was a ninety- 
five-year-old man who told his doc- 
tor that he had pain in his right knee, 
and that it hurt when he moved it. 

The doctor looked at him and said, 
‘*You’re 95 years old. You’re bound 
to have some pain in your right knee. 
That’s what happens when you get 
old.”’ 

But the man was smart. He re- 
plied, ‘‘But my left knee is 95 years 
old too, and it’s just fine.”’ 

— Elizabeth O’Connor 


O 


‘Tf I'd known I was gonna live 
this long, I'd have taken better care 
of myself.”’ 

— Eubie Blake (age 100) 


oO 


I don’t hold with them [face-lifts]. 
I’m told by people who’ve had it 
done that you always feel like you 
have a mask on. Women who keep 
after their faces until they look like 
saucers automatically lose their char- 
acter. Anything permanent tends to 
disappear under the facade. 

When you reach an age where you 
have wrinkles, let your character take 
over. That’s what you have got that is 
solid. 

— Anita Loos 


STAINED GLASS 
Custom Designed Memorial 
Windows and Restorations 


OBATA STUDIOS 
11 Leonard Circle, Toronto, Ont. 
M5E 2Z6 (416) 690-0031 


& Lot: TO. “Sse 


ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 
IN STAINED GLASS 
(416) 669-4244 
UNIT #6, 8481 KEELE STREET 
CONCORD, ONTARIO L4K 127 


Robert McCausland 
Limited 
Artists & Craftsmen 


of Stained Glass since 1856 


30 Chauncey Ave., Toronto, 
Ont. Msz 2X4 Tel ae) 233-9530 


NE oot 
GLASS LTD 


15 Joseph Street, Kitchener 
Ontario, Canada N2G 1H9 


“White for-Brochure- 


i 


Write D. MILNE 
hig St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 


D. SHUTER ROBES LTD. 
26 il? St., Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 416-977-3857 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 


CANADIAN ART 


CHINA LTD. 


SPECIALISTS IN CHINA 
DECORATING FOR 
OVER 30 YEARS 


High quality porcelain plates 
custom decorated for your 
church, school or special occasion 


* Also * 
Porcelain dinner bells, 
coffee mugs, salt and peppers, 
cups and saucers, etc. 


Enquire from others, of course, but 
don’t buy until you compare our 
prices and quality. Ask ata church 
in a neighbouring town — they've 
probably ordered from us. 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
18 Stewart Road, 
Collingwood, Ont. LOY 4K1 


e@ PULPIT ANTEPENDIA 
e COMMUNION TABLE 
RUNNERS 
e COMMUNION WARE 
e CROSSES, VASES 
e CANDLESTICKS 
e ENGRAVED PLAQUES 


Catalogues available: 


DOMINION REGALIA Ltd. 


1550 O’Connor Drive Toronto, Ont. M4B 2V3 


The Chorister Rabe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared”’ 
Formerly Claude W. Vincent (1968) Limited 
ROBES for Choir and Pastor 


CASSOCKS — SURPLICES 
CHOIR ROBES — MORTARBOARDS 
Samples and prices on request 

1-(902) 463-5150 
Chorister Robes Limited 
270 Wyse Road 
P.O. Box 397, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia 
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The struggle between good and evil 


Religion appears to be widely 
tainted by neurotic self-indulgence 
and other forms of nuttiness. So 
are all aspects of life and society, of 
course..... but in the case of re- 
ligion it’s especially a shame. The 
healthy, cleansing, life-sustaining 
water of religion, as it were, is in 
many ways unclean and unsafe to 
drink . . . The greatest part of so- 
ciety has decided that religion has 
its uses and should be accommo- 
dated with toleration and perhaps 
with very modest support 
They will bathe in the water and 
use it on the lawns and in the 
drains, but they won’t drink it. Is 
it time for the Church and its mem- 
bers to face openly, acknowledge, 
and remedy the danger posed to all 
by mentally unhealthy contami- 
nation of belief, doctrine, and ob- 
servance? Can it be done gracious- 
ly? 

I think that your questions refer to 
two of the major challenges which 
have confronted the Church through- 
out its history. One challenge is to 
perform its prophetic role of pointing 
to the operations of Evil (contami- 
nation) in human relationships. The 
other is to perform its priestly role of 
healing by reconciling us to God and 
to one another. The relative stress to 
be placed on these two roles and the 
sequence and manner in which they 
are performed depends on what is ap- 
propriate to the particular circum- 
stance. The underlying consideration 
is that the Church (or the individual 
Christian) is not acting on its own au- 
thority but as an agent of Jesus Christ 
and must have the discipline to be 
subject to his direction. But first of 
all we must see what is happening. 

As I attempt to respond to this is- 
sue (on Boxing Day) we have been 
witnessing demonstrations of the 
struggle between Good and Evil, 
most vividly in reports from Romania 
and Panama, and less dramatically on 
many other TV programmes (fre- 


(SROWING PAINS 


Burdett McNeel 


quently listed as entertainment). We 
have been witnessing evidences of 
Evil ranging from unspeakable bru- 
tality to petty jealousies and deceits, 
and evidences of Good ranging from 
incredible courage and compassion to 
simple decency. Our feelings, unless 
we are too blasé or philosophical, 
range from despair for the human 
race to a feeling that we are witnes- 
sing the beginning of a new humani- 
ty. We become confused when we 
see that it is hard to know what goes 
on behind the scenes, and sometimes 
to know how to tell the good guys 
from the bad guys, particularly if 
there is not much difference. In the 
light of current heroic displays of 
courage, how do we understand the 
years of paralysis of will to freedom? 
How could the horrendous situation 
that developed have been prevented 
from developing in the first place? 
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Has this anything to do with the 


Church? That the Church was not]: 


without a potential influence was 
demonstrated by the crowds that 
filled the churches of Romania and 
East Germany on Christmas after lib- 
eration. It was something more than a 
sentimental journey! 

We have to live with two realities, 
and we have to make our choice as to 
whether we will be part of the prob- 
lem or part of the answer. We often 
avoid such decisions by fudging the 
issues. If we avoid a decision for 
Good we, in effect, decide for Evil. 
The rise of totalitarian regimes illus- 
trates this principle and usually oc- 
curs because of disillusionment with 
existing authority and turning to one 
that promises more control. The co- 
rollary stated by Lord Acton is ‘‘Ab- 
solute power corrupts absolutely.”’ 
However, the answer is not anti-au- 
thoritarianism. The truly religious 
answer is that human authority must 
be exercised ‘‘under God.”’ 

A faithful church will insist on the 
recognition of this principle in a true 
democracy. The problem comes in 
the interpretation of the principle in 
practice; who speaks for God? Objec- 
tivity and common sense, if we have 
any, speak for God. Lessons from 
history, if we listen, also speak for 
God. (Someone has said that the only 
thing that we learn from history is 
that we haven’t learned anything 
from history. That’s our problem.) In 
a multicultural society Christians 
need to know their fellow citizens 
well enough to know the people of 
goodwill who recognize the same 
principles that they do. 

In theory at least, the Christian 
Church looks to Jesus Christ for lead- 
ership. If it is to follow him it re- 
quires total commitment and risk-tak- 
ing. It involves a prophetic role 
which is bound to be unpopular, and 
a healing and reconciling role which 
will be resented by those who feel 
that they don’t want or need to be 


healed or reconciled, and will be 
viewed as impractical by many others 
including those who are otherwise 
supportive. This may involve conflict 
with the existing standards and opin- 
jions of society which, incidentally, 
fluctuate like fashions. This is un- 
comfortable. How is the Church or 
the Christian to deal with this situa- 
tion? By defiance, or withdrawal, or 
by simple fidelity and demonstration 
of the Good that they profess to be- 
lieve in. One of the problems is that 
fidelity may involve suffering. These 
are realities to be faced. How is the 
Church or the Christian prepared to 
face them? 


From the human point of view the 
strength of the Church is in the spiri- 
tuality of its people, i.e., in their 
sense of the reality of God and of his 
presence in their daily experience 
whatever the vicissitudes of that ex- 
perience may be. It also is in their 
perception that they share in this real- 
ity, no matter how it is expressed. 


However the pursuit of spirituality 
is like the pursuit of happiness —nei- 
ther is realized by focusing on the ex- 
perience itself. It is realized by focus- 
ing on the Source of the experience, 
and acting according to that light. 
This requires spiritual discipline 
which includes both contemplation 
and action. This is the subject of a 
number of good books on the devo- 
tional life which few of us seem to 
take time to read. We seem to do well 
if we manage to be more “‘biblically 
literate.’’ That is one way to get over 
being disturbed whenever something 
is quoted from the Bible. 


There are Christian paradoxes that 
are hard to accept because we don’t 
see how they make sense, e.g., 
‘‘Whoever loses his life (for my 
sake) will save it.’’ It doesn’t make 
sense in a literal biological context 
but it often does make sense psycho- 
logically, and certainly does in the 
context in which it was given. Many 
people right here on earth have ex- 
changed an old life for a new one. 
Our job as Christians is to let people 
know that they have a choice.) 


You are invited to send questions you would 
like Dr. McNeel to address, to him c/o the 
Presbyterian Record, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ont., M3C 1J7. Letters will be kept in 
‘*Strict Confidence.”’ 


What the state of music is where 
you are now I can only faintly sur- 
mise. Once upon a time I formulated 
my notion in this way: it may be that 
when the angels go about their task of 
praising God, they play only Bach. I 


Sampled—Wave Digital Organs 


Advanced digital technology 
and traditional craftsmanship 
for those who demand the best 


Slassic 


| 12-300 Don Park Rd, 


Markham, Ont L3R 3A1 (416) 475-1263 


Alen os) 


Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., 
Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 
Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661 -2060 


A7F SENNHEISER 
INFRARED 


For Wireless microphone systems and personal 
INFRARED assistive listening devices CON- 
TACT: TC Electronics (Canada) Ltd., 221 La- 
brosse, Pointe-Claire, Quebec H9IR 1A3 Tel: (514) 
426-3010. Fax: (514) 426-2979. In Ontario tele- 
phone: (416) 599-9713. 


ORGAN FOR SALE 


Two bi note manuals; 32 note pedalboard; 34 
independent speaking voices, 3 couplers. 
$5,000. (416) 383-1242 Hamilton, Ont. 


Find Out Why Schulmerich Bells 
Are The Right Choice For You. 


Enhance your worship celebration easily and affordably 
with the inspiring sound of Schulmerich bells. We offer a full 
range of handbells, cast bronze bells, carillons, keyboards and 


automated bell instruments. 


A leader in bell music technology since 1935, our bell- 
wrights have earned a reputation for innovations in bell design 


and outstanding craftsmanship. 
Call the district manager nearest you today for a copy of 
our FREE brochure. 


am sure, however, that when they are 
together en famille, they play Mozart 
and that then too our dear Lord lis- 
tens with special pleasure. 
— Karl Barth on 

Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 


P&B STAINED GLASS STUDIO 


STAINED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


125. Montreal Avenue West 
SAINT JOHN, N° 3B. 


Paul Blaney, N.D.D.,. A:M.G.P. 


“If you live long enough, people 
think you are brighter than you are.”’ 
— James Michener 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 
Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Managing Director — Paul J. Mullen 


CHURCH 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 


illuminating churches and 
public buildings across Canada 
for over three generations 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
ENGLISH OR FRENCH 

e lighting fixtures 

® memorial plaques 

e collection plates 


99 ASHLEY STREET 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO L8L 5T2 
(416) 523-5133 


A DIVISION OF METAL INDUSTRIES LTD 


mills 
light house 


MADE IN CANADA 


ya, Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 


Dept. M60, Carillon Hill, Sellersvile, PA 18960 


John S. Nelson 


Calgary, Alberta T3E 5K8 ~— London, Ontari 
403/242-0862 519/472-4586 


Barbara & Robert Plante 
510—3130 66th Ave., S.W. 487 Lawson Road 
o N6G 1Y1 Sherbrooke, Quebec JIE 3P9 


J. Paul Gauthier 
876 Blvd. St. Francois-Nord, *F203 


819/565-0437 
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PEOPLE AND PLACES 


THE CONGREGATION OF Knox Church, Woodville, Ont., held a 
Service of Appreciation for Mr. and Mrs. R. Douglas Gilchrist, 
Nov. 19, 1989, in recognition of their many years of service to the 
church. Members of the congregation since 1928, Mr. Gilchrist 
became an elder in 1949, was session clerk from 1955-82 and 
church officer from 1973-89, while his wife, Ethel, provided aid 
and support. The couple is pictured with Lisa Thomas, who pre- 
sented flowers to Mrs. Gilchrist, the Rev. Mary Whitson, and Alex 
Imrie, clerk of session. 


PICTURED AT A Sod-turning Ceremony held in October at 
Guildwood Community Church, Scarborough, Ont., are Roger 
Petersen, chairperson of the building committee, Dr. James Sit- 
ler, minister, and Sig Quickert, clerk of session. 
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PICTURED AT THE 140th Anniversary Service of St. Paul's 
Church, Ingersoll, Ont., are the Rev. and Mrs. Wallace Little. Mr. 
Little was the guest speaker. 


THE 200TH ANNIVERSARY of St Paul’s Church, Merigomish, 
Pictou County, N.S., was celebrated by the congregation 
throughout 1989, with a special event planned for each month by 
the anniversary committee. The festivities included: three Song 
Services, two featuring the East River St. Mary’s Male Choir, the 
other the combined voices of the Stellarton Male Chorus and the 
St. Andrew (Kirk) Male Choir; a Pancake and Sausage Supper; 
an evening of Irish entertainment; a Strawberry Fair; and a “Har- 
vest Fest Evening of Scottish and Folk Entertainment”. Another 
highlight was the preaching of an historic sermon by Walter Tuck- 
er. The sermon was originally given by the Rev. A. P. Miller, min- 
ister of St. Paul's from 1844-48 and Mr. Tucker's great-great 
grandfather. Renowned tenor Ronald Murdock, a former Mer- 
igomish resident and a member of St. Paul's, gave two concerts. 
Two anniversary services were held Oct. 8, with the minister, the 
Rev. Patricia Rose, officiating. The Rev. Alex MacDonald, a for- 
mer minister of the congregation, was guest speaker at both serv- 
ices. Other projects included a church history book (200 Years in 
a Journey of Faith) and a cookbook containing favourite recipes 
of members of St. Paul's. Trees were planted on church grounds 
and the church accepted an offer to enter a float in the Town of 
Stellarton’s Centennial Parade. A quilt (pictured above) was de- 
signed and made by the Ladies Aid. 


was held on Nov. 4, 1989. Pictured in front of 
of Mr. and Mrs. Macwell Irwin, after whom th 


A DEDICATION SERVICE for the new Irwin Lodge at Camp 


a plaque commemorating Charles Irwin, son 
e lodge is named, are (left to right): the Rev. 


Cedric Pettigrew, chairman of the Camp Geddie committee; the Rev. R.A.B. MacLean, 


Moderator of the Synod of the Atlantic Provi 


nces; Robert Fraser, chairman of the devel- 


opment fund; and Mr. Irwin. There were more than 150 people from across the synod at 
the service, which was conducted by the Rev. MacLean, assisted by the Rev. P.A. Mc- 


Donald of Dartmouth, Leann Barnes, and the 


REASON FOR THE SEASON was the theme for a float entered by St. Stephen’s Church, 


Rev. Pettigrew. 


Regina, Sask., in the city’s annual Santa Claus parade. Most of the congregation's chil- 


dren took part in a presentation of the nativity 
Stephen’s facilities, and inviting visitors were 
drey Prizeman was head of the planning co 
sponsored a float. 


THE RESTORATION OF a Cupola surmount 
Victoria, B.C., is not the crowning touch, but 


scene on the float. Pamphlets describing St. 
distributed along the parade route. Mrs. Au- 
mmittee. It was the second time the church 


ing the main facade of St. Andrew's Church, 
only part of a major renovation project. The 


total cost will be nearly ten times the $61,500 price of the 100-year-old building. Dr. Har- 
rold Morris, Moderator of the 115th General Assembly, was the guest speaker at the serv- 


ice celebrating the dedication on Jan. 9. 


Geddie, Merigomish, N.S., 


VACATION PACKAGES 
To Trinidad, Tobago, Grenada, St. Lucia, 
Barbados, Jamaica, St. Kitts, Antigua, Do- 
minican Republic, Mexico, Cuba and Vene- 
zuela — from $549. One and two week 
packages. Inquire about our fall and winter 
departures to all islands. For details contact: 
Sam Sinanan, Hummingbird Travel, 37 
George St. N., Suite B508, Brampton, Onta- 
rio LOX IRS. (416) 452-0888. Collect calls 
accepted. Book early and save! 


BED & BREAKFAST 
Close to subway in Toronto. Single. Non- 
smoker. Call (416) 483-5945. 


HOLY LAND PILGRIMAGE 
MAY 7-16, 1990 


Join us on this enriching spiritual journey 
to the Holy Land. 
Featuring visits to Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Jericho, 
Dead Sea, Massada. Galilee, Golan Heights. 
Fully escorted from Toronto $1965 
Cdn. (Twin) (Prices available from Regina, 
Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver) 
Includes flight, first-class hotels, 2 meals daily and all 
sightseeing. 
For your detailed brochure please contact 

Dick Webber (416) 566-7908 or 

Randy Raphael 
Ancaster Travel Service 
6 Cameron Dr., Ancaster, Ont. L9G 2L3 

Ph. (416) 648-4483 or 1-800-668-9591 


Deluxe 
Motorcoach Tours 


with Franklin’s 
(Since 1964) 


Florida 

16 Day Stay-Put (Ormond Beach) 
March 4-19 

16 Day Circle with Bahamas 
Cruise March 4-19 


California 
16 Day Fly-Drive Feb. 28-March 15 
23 Day See It All March 21-April 12 


Arizona 

31 Day Stay-Put also includes New 
Orleans, Chattanooga & Grand 
Canyon Feb. 20-March 22 

We travel all over North America, 
including Texas & New Orleans, 
Myrtle Beach & Washington, D.C. 
Please call us for a Free Brochure! 


Franklin Tours 
24 Dundas St. West 
Belleville, Ont. K8P 1A2 
(613) 966-7000; 1 -800-267-2183 
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PICTURED AT A celebration of the opening of the new sanctuary 
and Christian Education building of Knox Church, Vernon, B.C., 

are (left to right): the Rev. Larry Lin, minister of Knox; Alex Har- 
rower, clerk of session, Mrs. Elsie McRorie, long-time member; 
Mrs. Dorothy Smith, organist and long-time member; the Rev. 
George Peters, Moderator of the Presbytery of Kamloops; the 
Rev. Bill Perry, chairman of the presbytery’s building committee. 


Camp Kannawin 
Sylvan Lake, Alberta 


The Synod of Alberta’s Camp Committee has an 
exciting program planned for the upcoming 
season. We are looking for qualified personnel 
to serve in a number of volunteer and paid posi- 
tions that will help us fulfil our mission 
statement to develop in every camper and staff 
person a deeper commitment to Christ as Lord 
and to develop their Christian Faith and Charac- 
ter. Deadline for applications: Full-time (all 
summer) — March 16, 1990. Volunteer (1 week 
term) — April 13, 1990. 


For application or further information, 
please contact: 


Winona Haliburton 

4 Gissing Drive S.W. 
Calgary, Alberta T3E 4V7 
(403) 249-8592 
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THE CONGREGATION OF Weston Church, Weston, Ont., cele- 
brated the 75th Anniversary of the W.M.S. (W.D.) and the 50th 
Anniversary of the Weston W.M.S. group in its present form on 
Oct. 22, 1989. Members of the group participated in the worship 
service with the minister, the Rev. Joyce Cowing Pickering. The 
Owaissa ladies were hosts at a luncheon after the service. Pic- 
tured cutting the anniversary cake are Miss Reta Calhoun, a life- 
member of the W.M.S. since 1921, and Miss Bertha Atkinson, a 
long-standing and still active member of the group. 


THE WEST END 


esidence 


FOR SENIOR CITIZENS... 


e Location — Bloor & Dufferin, 
at Dufferin Subway Station 

e Private accommodation at 
reasonable rates 

e All meals served 

¢ Housekeeping services 
Registered nurse daily, doctor 
on call 
A church sponsored, registered 
non-profit residence, issuing 
official receipts for donations 
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Canadian Christian 
Festival III to be held 
in Halifax 


Plans for Canadian Christian Festival 
III, to be held August 16-19 in Hal- 
ifax, N.S., are now well advanced. 

The Festival is an ecumenical 
Christian event held every four years 
under the auspices of the National 
Coalition of Christian Festivals. The 
first was held in Ottawa in 1982 and 
the second in Calgary in 1986. The 
event was inspired by the success of 
the German Kirchentag, or Church 
Days, a celebration which attracts 
100,000 people annually. Canadian 
Christian Festival III is expected to 
be the largest ecumenical gathering 
of Christians ever in Atlantic Cana- 
da, with about 10,000 participants 
from nearly every Christian denomi- 
nation throughout the country. 

Approximately 80 representatives 
from major churches in the Halifax 
area are part of the Planning Team 
for this year’s festival. The theme of 
the four-day celebration will be “A 
Time to Love,’’ with four subthemes 
— To Love Neighbour, To Love 
God, To Love Self, To Love Cre- 
ation. Activities planned include 
some 80 workshops, worship serv- 
ices, children and youth pro- 
grammes, and a variety of Christian 
entertainers from the music, drama, 
and art fields. 

Keynote speakers will include 
Archbishop Desmond Tutu, Dr. 
Tony Campolo, Father John Powell, 
Sister Elizabeth Thomen, Dr. Emilio 
Castro, Dr. Pauline Webb and Canon 
T. Herbert O’ Driscoll. 


WCC closes out aid to 
SWAPO guerrillas 


The World Council of Churches 
(WCC) plans to end its grants to the 
Southwest Africa People’s Organiza- 
tion. Past grants to SWAPO, which 
come from the WCC’s Program to 
Combat Racism, have been attacked 
by WCC opponents as assistance to a 
terrorist organization. Some denomi- 
nations, such as the Salvation Army, 
have withdrawn from the WCC over 
the grants. 


But the WCC has maintained that 
its assistance to SWAPO was only 
for humanitarian purposes, and that 
the organization was an important 
part of the battle against apartheid in 
southwest Africa. 

Last year SWAPO received 
$165,000 from the Program to Com- 
bat Racism, the largest grant ever 
given from the special fund. The 
money is to aid the disabled and chil- 
dren who have had to go abroad for 
their education. It will also help wind 
down SWAPO’s activities in Nami- 
bia, as it moves toward indepen- 
dence. 


After that, SWAPO will no longer 
receive money from the special fund. 

WCC General Secretary Emilio 
Castro said the council has also urged 
SWAPO to ensure that it does not vi- 
olate the rights of others. Numerous 
reports of torture, brutality and even 
executions of innocent people by 
SWAPO guerrillas have prompted 
the WCC to demand ‘‘a clear com- 
mitment to the upholding of all hu- 
man rights.”’ 

WCC support for the organization 
in the past was based on the percep- 
tion that SWAPO ‘‘represented the 
aspirations of the people of Nami- 
bia,’’ Castro said. (Calvinist Con- 
tact) 


Pleas from GDR 
churches 


In reaction to the exodus of more 
than 50,000 fellow citizens from East 
Germany this year, Protestant church 
leaders read a joint statement from 
their pulpits on September 10 urging 


church members to stay: ‘‘We ask 
you to remain in fellowship and not 
to leave the German Democratic Re- 
public (GDR). Our society needs ev- 
ery person with his gifts and abilities. 
It suffers in many ways and is poorer 
when people withdraw and leave. 
Each person who goes leaves others 
lonelier.’’ The statement went on to 
warn those who may want to leave 
the GDR against ‘‘the illusion that a 
higher standard of living will bring 
more satisfaction in life.’ The 
statement, issued under auspices of 
the Bund der Evangelischen Kirchen, 
an umbrella Protestant organization, 
reiterated a position it has held since 
1971 when it adopted the policy of 
being the ‘‘church in socialism.”’ 

Earlier in the month, Jiirgen Stabe, 
chair of the pietistic Evangelical Alli- 
ance, commented: ‘‘Longing looks 
cast in other directions take away the 
freedom to give a genuine witness for 
Christ here.”’ 

The September 10 statement called 
upon the government to ‘*include cit- 
izens as mature participants in the life 
of the society.’ The following week, 
church leaders more forcefully urged 
social reform in a declaration aimed 
directly at government leaders. Four 
Protestant members of the Christian 
Democratic Union, a political party 
of church people that holds status 
within the government, called for re- 
forms. The CDU demand for *‘steps 
on the way to a democratic social- 
ism’’ was seen as a break from its tra- 
ditional stance of sympathy with the 
Communist Party. Among the 30 
measures called for were electoral re- 
form which would allow the will of 
the voters to be expressed in a believ- 
able way and new media policies that 
are ‘‘not based on suppression and 
cover-up.” 

In what is being called the most 
sharply-worded attack on the church 
in two decades, the Communist Party 
daily newspaper New Germany re- 
sponded that the proposed reforms 
would accomplish what the enemies 
of the GDR had not been able to do in 
40 years, making the GDR “‘capital- 
istic and ripe for a reunification take- 


continued 
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over by West Germany.’’ The paper 
said that the Western problems of un- 
employment, homelessness and drug 
traffic don’t exist in East Germany. 


No “demotion” for 
Kirk elders 


The Church of Scotland has over- 
whelmingly rejected proposals by its 
General Assembly’s Panel on Doc- 
trine that elders should be elected for 
a fixed term and should no longer be 
ordained. Critics saw the scheme as a 
‘““demotion’’ of the eldership. 

Presbyteries were formally asked 
for their views and kirk sessions were 
invited to consider the plan, drawn 
up by a working party which includ- 
ed only two elders. Their reactions 
have effectively killed the scheme, 
whose authors thought it would tap 
new sources of talent and service and 
narrow the gap between kirk sessions 
and other church members. Pres- 
bytery reactions showed much more 
concern about weakening the posi- 
tion of elders in the church. There 
were many calls for the Kirk to reaf- 
firm the importance of the eldership 
as a Reformed contribution to the 
world Church, 


Number of women elders 
in Kirk on rise 


The proportion of women among 
new elders in the Church of Scotland 
is continuing to increase. In 1989, 54 
per cent of 1228 recorded ordinations 
were of women. The proportion has 
steadily increased from the 40 per 
cent when the first analysis was done 
in 1983. 

About 20 to 25 per cent of the 
Kirk’s 47,000 elders are women. 

The proportion of women min- 
isters is much smaller (about 75 out 
of 1260 in parishes) but the small is- 
land Presbytery of Shetland has be- 
come the first to have a majority of 
women among its parish ministers. 


R.D. Kernohan, 
Edinburgh, Scotland 


Anniversary of first 
government-paid 
institutional chaplains 
observed 


On November |, 1949, the Rev. 
Thomas Floyd (Anglican) and the 
Rev. Matthew Darby (Roman Catho- 
lic) became the first government-paid 
chaplains to serve in a provincially- 
run institution in Ontario. The 40th 
anniversary of this event was cele- 
brated on November 23, 1989, at 
Whitby Psychiatric Hospital, the in- 
stitution to which the two men were 
appointed, 

Dr. Henri Nouwen, priest and psy- 
chologist of international note, was 
the featured speaker at the cele- 
bration. Under a main theme entitled 
‘*The Hidden Treasures in Fear,’’ he 
delivered three addresses: The World 
of Fear, The Call to Love, and The 
Journey from Fear to Love. 

Over 150 people, from several 
faith traditions, registered for the 
event. Christian denominations rep- 
resented included Anglican, Baptist, 
Christian Reformed, Lutheran, Men- 
nonite, Methodist, Pentecostal, Pres- 
byterian, Roman Catholic, Salvation 
Army and Seventh Day Adventist. 
The participants included both or- 
dained and lay people involved in va- 
rious types of ministry in congrega- 
tions, communities, and public and 
private institutions. 
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Hungarian congregation 
holds prayer service for 
victims in Transylvania 


The congregation of First Hungarian 
Presbyterian Church, Toronto, held a 
two-hour Prayer Service the af- 
ternoon of December 26 for those 
who had suffered during the recent 
overthrow of the Ceausescu govern- 
ment in Romania, and especially for 
those who lost friends and relatives 
during the massacre in Timisuara and 
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Dr. Henri Nouwen looks on as he is introduced 
by Miss Joan West, a regular worshipper at 
Whitby Psychiatric Hospital. 


Presbyterians present included: the 
Rev. Dennis Freeman of Beaverton, 
Ont., and a former Whitby Psychiat- 
ric Hospital supervised pastoral edu- 
cation student; the Rev. Mary Whit- 
son of Woodville, Ont., the Rev. Ian 
Gray of Ajax, Ont., The Rev. Gunar 
Kravalis of Aurora, Ont., the Rev. 
Jim Biggs of Ajax; the Rev. David 
Murphy of Ajax; the Rev. Robert 
Flindall, also a former pastoral edu- 
cation student at the hospital. 


other violent actions in Transylvania 
and Romania. 

Local Hungarian United, Baptist 
and Reformed churches, and their 
ministers, also participated in the 
service, attended by approximately 
100. An offering of $6,000 was col- 
lected to be used for immediate relief 
work in Transylvania. 


| Presbyterian pastor jailed 
for entering North Korea 


A court in Seoul has sentenced Moon 
Ik-hwan, a Presbyterian minister, 
and Yu Won-ho to 10 years in prison 
and suspended their civil rights be- 
cause they went to North Korea in vi- 
olation of the South Korean National 
Security Law. Yu was found guilty 
of leaking ‘‘state secrets’? to the 
North. The court said the pair were 
‘‘obsessed by the sentimental and 
idealistic desire for reunification and 
expressed their sympathy with North 
Korea’s reunification formula... . 
This cannot be beautified or justi- 
fied.’’ (EPS) 


Anglican builds 
Presbyterian chapel in 
Ghana 


Anglican businessman Paul Addae 
has given 4.5 million Ghana cedi to 
build a Presbyterian chapel. When 
thanked at the 60th Synod of the 
Presbyterian Church of Ghana, Ad- 
dae said he ‘‘serves Christ and not 
denominations.’’ (EPS) 


Oral Roberts’s 
hospital closing 


Televangelist Oral Roberts of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, is closing down his City 
of Faith medical centre, including its 
medical school. Such a move is nec- 
essary, he said, to help pay $25 mil- 
lion (US) in debts. The centre’s hos- 
pital will be closed by the end of this 
year and the Oral Roberts University 
School of Medicine will be closed at 
the end of the school year. Roberts 
also announced that he will be selling 
his home, four other ministry-owned 
houses and an 830-unit student hous- 
ing complex. He has stated that these 
closings and sales will enable the uni- 
versity to remain solvent. Tulsa’s 


five other medical centres will handle 
patients from the City of Faith. Over 
the past few years Roberts’s financial 
troubles have been the subject of dra- 
matic appeals to his viewers. (The 
Christian Century) 
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Facing Winston Churchill Park with a view of Casa Loma and the 
Toronto skyline. Beautiful suites and rooms with private bathrooms. 
Elegant dining room and 24 hour nursing care, 
all in the heart of Forest Hill. 


Village Park 


RETIREMENT RESIDENCES 


282 St. Clair Avenue West, Toronto 
Phone 925-2283 
(formerly Greenshields) 
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Y OU WERE ASKING? 


Can the Communion Table be used 
for any other purpose than the cel- 
ebration of the Sacrament? 


I am quite certain that the first and 
original table around which the dis- 
ciples of our Lord gathered to eat 
their last meal with Him was used for 
many other purposes once the events 
of Good Friday had taken their 
course. It was an ordinary table, part 
of the life of that day and one can 
only imagine what other uses it might 
have subsequently been put. 

So also ought we to understand the 
‘*Table’’ in our sanctuaries. It is not 
an altar on which the Christ is offered 
anew. There is nothing essentially sa- 
cred about it, nor is it surrounded by 
a holy ‘‘aura’’ which forbids us from 
using it for other good and decent 
purposes. In some of our more 
humbler sanctuaries the Table is in- 
deed an ordinary one, set apart only 
that one day for the service of the 
Sacrament. I recall many meaningful 
celebrations of Communion at Re- 

|treat Centres in which the dining- 
room was used and the table around 
which all had gathered for their com- 
mon meal. 

This could be called making a vir- 
tue out of necessity. That is true, but 
it also establishes the principle that 
there are no sacred objects in our 
churches worthy of veneration, a 
veneration sometimes accorded to the 
Table of Communion. 

Yet, the fact remains that we do 
‘“‘dedicate’’ and “‘set apart’’ from 
common use certain objects in our 
churches. They are dedicated to the 
glory of God to be used solely for the 
worship of God. This is true of the 
sanctuary itself. Although I can see 
no theological principle that would 
prevent us from using the sanctuary 
as a meeting hall, or a place to gather 
for a sing-song and a dance, we nor- 
mally don’t do so because we have 
other rooms available and feel it in- 
appropriate to use the sanctuary for 
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Tony Plomp 
Not an altar 


any other purpose than the one to 
which it has been dedicated. Yet if 
human need required it, we would 
surely use it as a true sanctuary from 
storms, earthquakes or other natural 
disasters. It always makes my heart 
glad when I see our sanctuaries and 
ancillary buildings used to shelter the 
homeless and distressed. More of 
that may have to be done as our so- 
ciety splits ever more clearly into 
those who have and those who have 
not! 

So surely it is with the Commu- 
nion Table. It is placed in the sanct- 
uary, normally set apart to the glory 
of God for use in the worship of God 
and we respect this intent when we 
refrain from using it for any other 
purposes. I believe this to be quite 
proper as long as we do not lose sight 
of the basic principle stated earlier. I 
would also hope that this principle 
would allow us to place on the Table 
flowers or other joyful decorations 
when it is not being used for the serv- 
ice of the Sacrament. 


February, 1990 


One of our devoted elders left our 
Presbyterian Church for the Unit- 
ed Church about 10 years ago, 
where he is actively participating 
and enjoying himself. In our 
church he is still kept on the official 
roll and in the Annual Report he is 
presented to our congregation as 
one of our elders ‘‘on leave of ab- 
sence’’! The Clerk of Session in- 
forms me that the individual 
should indeed be removed from the 
roll but that the Session is still 
waiting for his official resignation 
from church membership. How 
can we obtain corrective action in 
this case? 


Your question reminds us all once 
again that our much-moaned-over of- 
ficial membership statistics are prob- 
ably even worse than those published 
annually in the General Assembly’s 
Acts and Proceedings. Many of our 
congregations appear to “‘carry’’ folk 
as members for years on end when in 
fact they have long since withdrawn 
from any involvement with the com- 
munity of faith. 

The motivation behind this seems 
to me often to be mixed. Sometimes 
it is no more than the fear of offend- 
ing some family in the congregation 
or the friends of the parties about to 
be ‘‘purged from the roll.’’ Some- 
times it is the purely sentimental atti- 
tude that removing someone from the 
roll of membership simply isn’t 
“*nice.’’ Frequently, however, the in- 
tent is well-meaning and, in fact, evi- 
dence of genuine pastoral concern. 
There is legitimate hesitation to 
‘*close the door’’ in the hope that the 
individuals will return after having 
spent some time ‘‘in the wilder- 
ness.’’ Many of us can testify to the 
wisdom of such an attitude. On occa- 
sion we have seen people, for whom 
we continued to pray and to whom 
we continued to extend the hand of 
friendship, return to an active in- 


volvement in the life and work of the 


church after an absence of some 
years. 

The case you cite, however, iS fi- 
diculous on the face of it. It is always 
sad when people leave our congrega- 
tions but we should rejoice when they 
find a new church-home and are ac- 
tive and happy in it. Our pastoral 
concern is shown when we affirm the 
choice such individuals have made 
and we do so by contacting them, if 
at all possible personally, and com- 
mending them officially to the care of 
the congregation they now call their 
own. If, for some reason, such peo- 
ple do not wish to officially resign 
from membership in their former 
congregation recourse should even- 
tually be taken to the appropriate sec- 
tion of the Book of Forms which in- 
structs Sessions, on their own initia- 
tive, to remove members from the 
roll. Sometimes people wish, for 
whatever reason, to remain “‘Pres- 


Rights and 


obligations need 
to be balanced 


byterians’’ even when attending and 
being actively involved in the life of 
a congregation other than that of our 
denomination. This is simply not 
possible in the long run. Membership 
in The Presbyterian Church in Cana- 
da is not ‘‘general,’’ but specific 
through membership in one of our 
congregations. 

Having said all that, it is still pos- 
sible I suppose, for the session of 
your congregation to have good and 
valid pastoral reasons why it is “‘still 
waiting for (this elder’s) official res- 
ignation from church membership.”’ 
They may not have disclosed these 
reasons to you. I find it difficult to 
think of any.) 


Please send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Richmond, B.C. 
V7C 4S3. Include name and address for infor- 
mation only. 


February, 1940 

With respect to war and the Protes- 
tant churches in France: 

‘The life of the French churches 
has been affected in two ways: by the 
mobilization, and by the evacuation 
of the civil population. More than fif- 
ty per cent of the pastors have been 
called to the colours, and the work is 
being carried on by retired pastors, 
by wives of pastors, by a doubling up 
of parishes and by pastors from Paris. 
Resources have diminished since 
heads of families are away, and num- 
bers of women and children have 
been evacuated. Pastors are com- 
pelled to carry out religious educa- 
tion of young people by correspon- 
dence. The youth movements, also, 
have been greatly affected by the 
war. 


February, 1915 
A HORSE WANTED 


Letter from Dr. R. P. MacKay 
Dear Dr. Scott:— 

The farthest north station in our 
Korea Mission is without a doctor, 
and it is a long day’s journey for the 
doctor from the nearest station, 
should sickness require his atten- 
dance. They have asked for $100.00 
to provide a horse that will more 
quickly cover the ground. 

I have just received a letter from a 
friend, stating that he would like to 
be one of five to provide the needed 
amount. Would a paragraph in the 
Record call forth the other $80.00? 

There is the paragraph. Now for 
the other four twenties. — Ed. 


February 1890 

It is interesting to notice how the 
‘‘Law of Compensation’? works, 
even in such trivial matters as the cir- 
culation of a magazine published at 
the price of 25 cents per annum. In a 
certain flourishing town that shall not 
be named, one of the two Presbyteri- 
an congregations, finding themselves 
too heavily burdened, resolved to 
curtail their expenditure. “‘The line 
must be drawn somewhere,’’ and 
they decided it should be drawn here, 


From the past RECORD 


by repudiating their indebtedness to 
the PRESBYTERIAN RECORD for 
two years supply, and stopping it for 
the future! The other congregation, 
of its own motion, has recently sent 
us an order for three times the num- 
ber it formerly circulated, and the 
consequence is that twice the number 
of RECORDS go to that town than 
did formerly. The editor of the CA- 
NADIAN PRESBYTERIAN lately 
heard of a Presbyterian in good 
standing, who walked three miles to 
tell his elder that he could no longer 
afford to take the Church Record at 
the cost of a quarter of a dollar per 
annum, because he was preparing to 
buy another farm! “‘What in the 
name of absurdity,’’ adds the editor, 
‘“could such a man mean by calling 
himself a Christian.’’ Thanks, good 
brother, for the well administered re- 
buke, though we fear it may not be 
appreciated at its full value in some 
quarters, for you know it has passed 
into a common saying that some peo- 
ple cannot see any farther than their 
nose; and that others, in their short- 
sighted policy, would even part with 
that nose to spite their face. 


UNHEARD OF 


| | BARGAINS, 


i 
| 
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GLAZIER, REV. DR. KENNETH Mac- 
LEAN, 77, a retired minister of The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada, died in Cal- 
gary, Alberta, on November 11th, 1989. 

Dr. Glazier was born in Carnduff, Sas- 
katchewan. He was employed by the Bank 
of Montreal and was the youngest person 
to complete examinations for the Fellow- 
ship of the Canadian Bankers’ Associa- 
tion. Following graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, Union Theological 
Seminary and Yale University, he served 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada as 
minister of First Church, Brandon, Man- 
itoba (1944-1946) and Glenview Church, 
Toronto, Ont., (1947-1959), as well as 
serving a term as manager of the Canadian 
Mission School in Georgetown, Guyana. 

Dr. Glazier, prior to his retirement, 
served as librarian at Stanford University, 
Berkeley, California, and as chief librarian 
at the University of Calgary. In this latter 
post, he is credited with creating a signifi- 
cant centre for Canadian studies and the es- 
tablishment of several major collections. 

He is survived by his widow, Teresa; 
three children, Gretchen, Christopher and 
Kenneth; three grandchildren; and his sis- 
ter, Mrs. Frances Hillson. 

ANDERSON, SYDNEY, 96, longtime mem- 
ber of Knox Church, Sudbury, Ont., July 
8, 1989. 

AULT, GEORGE ALFRED, 77, senior elder 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Ottawa, Ont., 
Nov. 26, 1989. 

BELL, DAVID, 92, longtime elder, clerk of 
session of Knox Church, Red Deer, Alta., 


faithful visitor of the sick and shut-ins. 
Nov. 15, 1989. 


LEATHS 


BLACKMORE, GERTRUDE, 94, longtime 
member of Knox Church, Sudbury, Ont., 
and the Women’s Association, Sept. 18, 
1989. 

BROWN, MRS. JEAN, 87, longtime member 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Aurora, Ont., 
Dec. 25, 1989. 

BURNHAM, WILLIAM, 85, elder for 34 
years and member of board of managers of 
St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, Black Riv- 
er Bridge, N.B., Nov. 9, 1989. 

BURNS, ROBERT BOAK, an elder for 41 
years of St. Andrew’s Church, Welland, 
Ont., Nov. 7, 1989. 

CARLOS, JOHN, 71, member of First Pres- 
byterian Church, New Glasgow, N.S., and 
formerly an elder of Westminster Church, 
New Glasgow, N.S., Nov. 25, 1989. 

COUPER, J. GORDON, longtime member 
and former elder of Knox Church, Agin- 
court, Ont., member of the board of man- 
agers, teacher and general superintendent 
of Sunday School for many years, Dec. 2, 
1989. 

ECKFORD, IRENE, 78, longtime member of 
Knox Church, Sudbury, Ont., and the 
women’s groups over many years, Oct. 
29, 1989. 

HALEY, HOWARD EDWARD, 71, elder for 
26 years of St. James Church, Gravel Hill, 
Ont., and St. Andrew’s, Monkland, Ont; 
trustee and former member of the board of 
managers of St. James, Gravel Hill, Oct. 
20, 1989. 

KENNEDY, ANNA MARIA, wife of the 
Rey. Samuel Kennedy, who with her hus- 
band served in the ministry in India, and at 
Knox, Whitewood, St. Andrew’s, Fort 
Frances, and St. Paul’s, Kemptville; au- 


thor of The Assurance of His Love, an | | 
inspiration to many that faith is strength- 
ened through suffering, Dec. 6, 1989. 

LAMBERT, MARY, 70, member of Knox 
Church and active in women’s groups, 
Nov. 6, 1989. 

LANDELL, FERNE, longtime member of 
Knox Preston Presbyterian Church, Cam- 
bridge, Ont., Dec. 19, 1989. 

LAWSON, MRS. JEAN STIRLING, widow 
of Rev. Dr. William Lawson of St. An- 
drew’s, Windsor (1987), who shared her 
husband’s ministry over the years as host- 
ess, teacher, choir member and student of 
Hebrew; died in Windsor, Ont., on Dec. 3, 
1989. 

MATTHEWS, MISS LOUISE ELLIOT, 84, 
longtime member of Knox Church, Gorrie, 
Ont., member of W.M.S., Aug. 3, 1989. 

MEIKLE, JOHN McLELLAN, 81, longtime 
elder and former chairman of the board of 
managers of First Presbyterian Church, 
Edmonton, Alta., Nov. 3, 1989. 

McINTOSH, BERTHA, longtime member of 
Knox Church, Vernon, B.C. 

McLEAN, MRS. J. G. (CHRISTINE), mem- 
ber of Duff’s Presbyterian Church, Pus- 
linch, Ont., Nov. 29, 1989. 

PHILPOTT, MRS. LORNE (ALMA), mem- 
ber of Duff’s Presbyterian Church, Pus- 
linch, Ont., former choir member, Nov. 
17, 1989. 

STORIE, MRS. ELIZABETH (BETTY), 80, 
longtime member of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Aurora, Ont., Dec. 26, 1989. 

THOMSON, JEAN, member 
Church, Vernon, B.C. 

VERLIND, GERRY, active elder for 23 years 
and longtime member of Knox Church, 
Agincourt, Ont., Nov. 30, 1989. 


of Knox 
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Pathos... 


The fundamental feeling that col- 
ors the affective life of all of us who 
are at or beyond the biblical ‘‘three 
score and ten’’ can best be designated 
by the term pathos. Pathos is not a 
simple thing; it is an ever-more acute 
sense of passingness, of the urgency 
of unretrievable time, the knowledge 
that time leans forward, a sense that 
the recurring events of life have a 
limit — this place I may not see 
again, this one I may never greet 
again, this little company around the 
| table may never again around another 
table meet. The interior sensibility of 
aging is made pathetic by a radical 


elimination of all those relationships 
and components that have constituted 


one’s life world . . . The demand is 
. . . for courage, acquiescence, resig- 
nation, acceptance —- some coming 


to terms with. They are a time of re- 
membering, gathering up and sorting 
out, discriminating between the abid- 
ing and the evanescent, a time of per- 
haps unmarked passage from knowl- 
edge to wisdom, from simple aware- 
ness to insight, to what Jonathan Ed- 
wards called “‘consent to being,’’ to 
the psalmist’s *‘so teach us to number 
our days that we may get a heart of 
wisdom,’ a movement of the total 


spirit from an anxious hanging-on to 
a graceful letting-be, a releasement. 
In Romans, the most mature of 
Paul’s epistles, he says, ‘‘If we live, 
we live to the Lord, and if we die, we 
die to the Lord; so then, whether we 
live or whether we die, we are the 
Lord’s’’ (Rom. 14:8). Period! That is 
the fundamental and absolute word of 
Scripture. But that word is immense- 
ly satisfying to old people. I never try 


to give any blueprints of eternity or 


heaven or eternal life, since by defi- 


nition it is utterly impossible. 
— Joseph Sittler in 


Gravity and Grace 
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ORDINATIONS 


Flindall, Rev. Robert, Colborne, Old St. An- 
drew’s Presbyterian Church, Ont., Dec. 
Ist, 1989. 

Fullerton, Rev. Dr. Andrew, Toronto, Mel- 
rose Park Presbyterian Church, Ont., Jan. 
3h 

INDUCTIONS 


Bettridge, Rev. Robert, Toronto, Willowdale 
Presbyterian Church, Ont. Jan. 14. 

Campbell, Rev. Amy, Bradner, Bradner Pres- 
byterian Church, B.C., Jan. 14. 

Flindall, Rev. Robert, Colborne, Brighton and 
Lakeport pastoral charge, Ont., Dec. Ist, 
1989. 

Fullerton, Rev. Dr. Andrew, Toronto, Mei- 
rose Park Presbyterian Church, Ont., Jan. 
Sh 

Gartshore, Rev. Ian, Corunna, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Ont., Sept. 17, 1989. 

Han, Rev. Peter, as Assistant Minister at To- 
ronto, East Toronto Korean Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Dec. 3, 1989. 

Kinsman, Rev. Mary Margaret, Lucknow and 
South Kinloss Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Nov. 19, 1989. 

Macdonald, Rev. Ross N., Brantford, Green- 
brier Presbyterian Church, Ont., Feb. 9. 
Sutherland, Rev. David W. K., Lower Sack- 
ville, First Sackville Presbyterian Church, 

N.S., Jan. 4. 

Wilkinson, Rev. Donald, Sherwood, St. 
Mark’s Church, and Marshfield, St. Col- 
umba Church, P.E.I., Dec. 5, 1989. 


VACANCIES AND INTERIM 
MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces 


Elmsdale, St. Matthew’s Church and Hard- 
woodlands Church (joint charge with The 
United Church of Canada) (effective June 
30). Direct enquiries to Presbytery Clerk, 
Rev. P. A. McDonald, 4 Pinehill Road, 
Dartmouth, N.S., B3A 2E6. 

Glace Bay, St. Paul’s Church, N.S., Rev. Dr. 
E. H. Bean, 746 Westmount Rd., Sydney, 
N.S., BIR 1B7. 

Riverview, Bethel Presbyterian Church, N.B., 
Rev. Kent Burdett, Site 5, Comp. 28, 
R.R. 2, Hampton, N.B., EOG 1Z0. 

Saint John, St. Matthew’s Presbyterian 
Church, N.B., Rev. Philip J. Lee, 101 Co- 
bourg St., Saint John, N.B., E2L 338. 

Stellarton, First Presbyterian Church, N.S., 
Rev. J.M. Grant, Box 1078, Westville, 
N.S., BOK 2A0. 

Sunny Corner pastoral charge, N.B., Rev. Bill 
McKaig, 206 Wellington St., Chatham, 
N.B., EIN 1M7. 

Thorburn, Union Church, Sutherland’s River 
Presbyterian Church, N.S., Rev. H. Ken- 
neth Stright, P.O. Box 254, Pictou, N.S., 
BOK 1HO. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 


Avonmore, St. Andrew’s Church, and Gravel 
Hill/Monkland, Ont., Rev. Ian MacMil- 
lan, P.O. Box 524, Lancaster, Ont., KOC 
INO. 

Finch, St. Luke’s-Knox Church, Ont., Rev. 
R. Martin, Box 41, Vankleek Hill, Ont., 
KOB IRO. 

Huntingdon, St. Andrew’s Church and 
Athelstan, Que., Rev. Gordon Banner- 
man, P.O. Box 394, Huntingdon, Que., 
JOS 1HO. 


Kars, St. Andrew’s Church, and Vernon, Os- 
goode Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. Calvin 
Chambers, 290G Dalehurst Drive, Ne- 
pean, Ont., K2G 4E4. 

Montreal, Korean Presbyterian Church, Que., 
Rev. Dr. Don Neil, 6225 Godfrey Ave., 
Montreal, Que., H4B 1K3. (Any candi- 
date must speak Korean and English.) 

Montreal, Maisonneuve-St. Cuthbert’s Pres- 
byterian Church, Que., Rev. S.M. Priest- 
ley, Jr., 496 Birch Ave., St. Lambert, 
Que., J4P 2M8. 

Montreal, Maplewood Presbyterian Church, 
Chateauguay, Que. Rev. W. Hong, First 
Presbyterian Church, 501 Fifth Ave., Ver- 
dun, Que., H4G 222. 

Ormstown/Rockburn pastoral charge, Que., 
Rev. Hugh Jack, 39 Beverley Ave., Mon- 
treal, P.Q., H3P 1K3. 

Richmond, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Dr. 
Arthur W. Currie, 2330 Whitehaven Cres- 
cent, Ottawa, Ont., K2B 5H4. 

Stittsville, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Dr. 
Floyd R. McPhee, 12 Chesterton Drive, 
Nepean, Ont., K2E 5S9. 

Ste. Foy, Eglise Ste. Marc, Que.; Apply to the 
Presbytery Commission: Rev. Blake 
Walker, Chairman; Secretary, Rev. Daniel 
Forget, 5 Rue Belmont, Melbourne, Que., 
GOB 2B0. 

Westport, Knox Church, Ont. Rev. Nicholas 
Vandermey, Box 94, Prescott, Ont., KOE 
1TO. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Baden, Livingston Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. Wm. G. Johnston, 54 Queen St. 
North, Kitchener, Ont., N2H 2H2. 

Brighton, St. Andrew’s Church and Colborne 
Old St. Andrew’s Church, and Lakeport, 
St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Rev. Wayne 
Chatterton, 70 Division Street, Bowman- 
ville, Ont., L1G 2Z7. 

Cambridge (Galt) St. Andrew’s Church Ont. 
Rev. Harry Klassen, 248 Westmount Rd. 
E., Kitchener, Ont. N2M 4Z1. 

Cannington, Knox Church, Ont. Rev. William 
Fairley, Cameron, Ont., KOM 1G0. 

Guelph, Kortright Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. Hans Zegerius, 125 Mountford 
Drive, Guelph, Ont. NIE 4G2. 

Huntsville, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Dr. James A. Thomson, Box 1264, Brace- 
bridge, Ont., POB 1C0. 

Midland, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Malcolm 
D. Summers, 222 Lillian Crescent, Barrie, 
Ont., L4N SY6. 

Nobleton, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Rev. John 
Allison, 3819 Bloor St. West, Islington, 
Ont., M9B 1K7. 

Norval and Union pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
Ed. Dowdles, 47 Sparklett Cresc., Bramp- 
ton, Ont., L6Z 1M7. 

Scarborough, Bridlewood _ Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. George C. Vais. 
c/o Leaside Presbyterian Church, 670 Eg- 
linton Ave. East, Toronto, Ont., M4G 
2K4. 

Scarborough Malvern Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Noel Gordon, 79 Merkley 
Square, Scarborough, Ont., MIG 2Y5. 

South Monaghan, Centreville Church, and 
Millbrook, Grace Church, Ont., Rev. J. 
Wyllie, General Delivery, Sutton West, 
Ont., LOE 1RO. 

Stayner, Jubilee Presbyterian Church, Ont., 


Rev. Barry Luxon, Box 135, Creemore, 
Ont., LOM 1G0. 

Sutton West, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. John M. Anderson, Box 713, 
Minden, Ont., KOM 2K0O. 

Thornhill Presbyterian Church, Thornhill, 
Ont., Dr. J. Charles Hay, 1610-65 Spring 
Garden Ave., Willowdale, Ont., M2N 
6H9. 

Timmins, MacKay Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. Lillian J. Wilton, Box 1394, Coch- 
rane, Ont., POL 1C0. 

Toronto, Alderwood Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. P.G.D. Kerr, 48 Calstock 
Drive, Etobicoke, Ont. M9V 1G9. 

Toronto, East Toronto Korean Church, Ont., 
Rev. Andrew Lee, 42 Dibgate Blvd. Scar- 
borough, Ont., M1S 2W8. 

Toronto, Fairbank Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. Dr. John Vissers, 11 Plaisance Rd., 
Unit 1, Richmond Hill, Ont., L4¢C 5H1. 

Toronto, Gateway Community Church, Don 
Mills, Ont., Rev. Dr. Ray Hodgson, 50 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont., M3C 
1J7. 

Toronto, North Park Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. John Taylor 233 Thistledown 
Blvd., Etobicoke, Ont., M9V 1K6. 

Toronto, St. Andrew’s Church (King Street), 
Ont., Dr. D.J.M. Corbett, 278 Bloor St. 
East, Apt. 202, Toronto, Ont., M4W 
3M4. 

Toronto, St. James Presbyterian Church, Long 
Branch, Ont., Dr. Dennis Oliver, 4 Morn- 
ingside Avenue, Toronto, Ont., M6S 1C2. 

Toronto, Westview Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Drew Strickland, 65 Glen Man- 
or Dr., Toronto, Ont., M4E 3V3. 

Uptergrove, East Oro and Jarrett pastoral 
charge, Ont., Rev. Al Farthing, Box 196, 
Penetanguishene, Ont., LOK 1P0. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 


Chatsworth, St. Andrew’s and Dornoch, Lato- 
na, Ont., Rev. Ted Creen, 865 2nd Ave. 
W., Owen Sound, Ont., N4K 4M6. 

Crinan, Argyle Presbyterian Church, and Lar- 
gie, Duff’s Presbyterian Church, Ont., Dr. 
David Clements, Box 292, Rodney, Ont., 
NOL 1C0. 

Dundas, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Alan Mc- 
Pherson, 165 Charlton Ave. W., Hamil- 
ton, Ont., L8P 2C8. 

Forest, St. James Church, Ont., Rev. Andrew 
Jensen, Box 297, Parkhill, Ont., NOM 
2KO. 

Hamilton, Southgate Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. W.K. Pottinger, 70 St. James 
St. S., Hamilton, Ont., L8P 2Y8. 

Ingersoll, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
George Dobie, 162 Light Street, Wood- 
stock, Ont., N4S 6H4. 

Komoka, North Caradoc and Mount Brydges 
pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. Donald Mc- 
Innes, 760 Wellington St., London, Ont., 
N6A 383. 

London, Knollwood Park Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Rev. Leslie Files, 760 Well- 
ington St. London, Ont., N6A 3S3. 

Petrolia, St. Andrew’s, and Dawn, Knox 
Church, Ont., Rev. Christine O'Reilly, 
Box 56, Thedford, Ont., NOM 2NO0. 

Sarnia, St. Andrew’s Church, Rev. Leslie Re- 
nault, 261 North Christina, Sarnia, Ont., 


N7T 5V4. . 
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Seaforth, First Presbyterian Church, and Clin- 
ton, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. J.R. 
Dickey, 46 Church St. Stratford, Ont., 
NSA 2R1. 

Tiverton, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Rod 
Lamb, 242 Nelson St., Paisley, Ont., NOG 
2NO. 

Windsor, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., — As- 
sistant Minister: Rev. Kees Vandermey, 
3149 Forest Glade Dr., Windsor, Ont., 
N8R 1W6. 

Woodstock, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Don 
McCallum, Box 99, Innerkip, Ont., NOJ 
1MO. 


Synod of Manitoba and 
Northwestern Ontario 


Dauphin, St. James Church, Winnipegosis, 
Knox Church, Man., Rev. Peter Bush, St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, 200 Whit- 
ney Street, Flin Flon, Man., R8A 0A9. 

Selkirk, Knox Church, Man., Rev. John Old- 
enkamp, 709 St. Mary’s Road, Winnipeg, 
Man., R2M 3M8. 

Thunder Bay, First Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. Joanne Stoskopf, 301 - 3rd Avenue, 
Box 342, Geraldton, Ont., POT 1MO. 

Thunder Bay, Lakeview Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Keith Boyer, 327 Harvard St., 
Thunder Bay, Ont., P7E 1X1. 

Winnipeg, St. David’s Church, Man., Rev. 
Dick Gillanders, 167 Bourkevale Dr., 
Winnipeg, Man., R3J 1P3. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 


Saskatoon, Calvin-Goforth Presbyterian 
Church, Sask. Rev. Jim McKay, 436 Spa- 
dina Crescent East, Saskatoon, Sask., S7K 
3G6. 


Synod of Alberta 


Calgary, Centennial Presbyterian Church, 
Alta., Rev. John Fraser, 6327 Dalmarnock 
Cresc. N.W., Calgary, Alta., T3A 1H3. 

Calgary, Korean Presbyterian Church, Alta., 
Rev. M.J. Morris, 703 Heritage Drive 
S.W., Calgary, Alta., T2V 2W4. 

Edmonton, Mill Woods Presbyterian Church, 

Alta., (Extension Charge), Rev. George 

Johnston, 10423 - 37th Avenue, Edmon- 

ton, Alta., T6J 2H9 (or contact Board of 

World Mission). 


This earth of ours was finished mil- 
lions upon millions of years ago. It 
circled round and round silently in 
the dark — inert, forgotten, dead; un- 
til something, groping its -way 
through the blackness, found earth’s 
face, and stayed, and played upon it. 
The light had come; and with it ev- 
erything that mattered came: color 
and beauty and life itself. So God, 
who once shone out of darkness, has 
in the face of Jesus Christ shone into 
my poor heart. The difference be- 
tween that dead ball spinning in per- 
petual night, and this earth teeming 
with its wonders — that’s the differ- 


Medicine Hat, Riverside Presbyterian Church, 
Alberta, Rev. Hector W. Rose, Box 221, 
Bassano, Alberta, TOJ OBO. 


Synod of British Columbia 


Armstrong, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
Douglas Swanson, 1971 Third Avenue 
S.E., Salmon Arm, B.C., VIE 1V2. 

Cranbrook, Knox Church, B.C., Rev. Charles 
McNeil, Box 255, Creston, B.C., VOB 
1G0. 

Surrey, St. Andrew’s Newton Presbyterian 
Church, B.C., Dr. Brian J. Fraser, 6040 
Iona Drive, Vancouver, B.C., V6T 1J6. 


Board of World Mission 


Lay Missionary is needed for Leggatt’s Point, 
Gaspe Region, Presbytery of Quebec. For in- 
formation, contact: Senior Administrator for 
Mission Personnel, Board of World Mission, 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


OVERSEAS PERSONNEL NEEDS 
Central Asia }=— Orthopaedic Surgeon 
Nepal — Nursing Educator 

Africa — Nurse Midwives 

Those interested should contact the Rev. Peter 
Ruddell, General Secretary, Board of World 
Mission, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Onta- 
rio, M3C 1J7. 


VOLUNTEER OPORTUNITIES 
FOR YOUTH 


Currently, Youth in Mission has requests 
for volunteer help, as follows: 
® Youth groups, young adults and adults who 
are interested in mission projects in other 
countries. Date for programme — Spring/ 
Summer, 1990; duration — approximately one 
month. 

Youth in Mission is always looking for 
quality projects to attract young volunteers be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 29. Projects can be 
part-time in order to allow the volunteer to 
hold a part-time paying job as well. 

If you would like to know more about the 
Youth in Mission programme, please contact: 

Linda Ashfield, Co-ordinator, Youth in 
Mission, 49 Margaret Avenue South, Water- 
loo, Ontario, N2J 2C8. Telephone: (519) 749- 
2883. 


Something to think about 


ence Christ has made for me. 
— from Love is a Spendthrift 
by Paul Scherer 
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Member Broker Linbe 


1065 McNicoll Avenue 
Scarborough, Ontario M1W 3W6 
Bus. (416) 498-1711 Toll Free 1-800-268-3337 | 


Mike Jennings, Sales Representative 
#1 Office in the World 


ST. ANDREW’S 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


is seeking to fill the position of Assistant 
Minister. The major responsibilities will 
be youth and young adult ministry and 
church growth. Interested applicants may 
contact: Mr. Terry Henry, Chairperson, 


Search Committee, 2217 Gladstone 
Avenue, Windsor, Ontario N8W 2N8. 
Tel. (519) 254-9704 


GRACEFIELD 
PRESBYTERIAN CENTRE 
Gracefield, Quebec 


is now accepting applications for the fol- 
lowing positions: Wilderness Director 
(minimum age 21); Program Director 
(minimum age 21). Resumes due February 
15;, 1990: 

Staff will also be required for: 
Waterfront; Counsellors; Kitchen Staff; 
Maintenance; Nurse; and 
Office Assistant. 

Resumes due February 28, 1990. 
Please send resumes to: 
Gracefield Presbyterian Centre, 

Box 420, Gracefield, Quebec JOX 1 WO. 
Tel. (819) 463-2465. 


‘‘Earn Extra Income. Work from home. 
The only club devoted to home-workers. 
Free details. Write & include 2 stamps to: 
The Worksteaders Club, 1126 Glengrove 
Avenue West, North York, Ontario 
M6B 2K4.”’ 


ST. ANDREW’S 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
SYDNEY MINES, NOVA SCOTIA 
150th ANNIVERSARY — 20th MAY 1990 
GUEST PREACHER: Dr. Joel Nederhood 
Radio Minister of The Back to God Hour 
of Lansing, Illinois. 

SERVICES 11 A.M. &7 P.M. 

To members & former members & friends of our con- 
gregation. You are invited to come & share with us in 
a whole year of Celebration for 150 years of Witness 

to our Lord. 
Write: Anniversary Committee 
Attention: Mrs. Edith Stewart 
St. Andrew's Presbyterian Church 
3 Queen St., Sydney Mines, N.S. B1V 1K4 


MEDITATION 


Never A Discouraging Word 


Mariano DiGangi 


Read Acts 4:32-37; 9:26-31; 11:19-26 


i hey were new missionaries in a strange land, puzzled by an exotic culture 

and its peculiar customs. I asked them about their current needs, expecting 
some plea for a bigger budget or a better vehicle. What they wanted, however, 
was this: ‘A veteran like Paul to lead us, a youth like Timothy through whom we 
may pass on our heritage to the next generation, and a Barnabas who will give us 


the encouragement we need.” 


Sooner or later, we all take a sentimental journey to that legendary ““home on 
the range, where the deer and the antelope play, and there never is heard a dis- 


couraging word, and the skies are not 
cloudy all day.’’ We want the com- 
pany of Barnabas, The Great Encour- 
ager. 

Here’s a character worth contem- 
plating. Every time you come across 
him in the Bible, he is putting new 
heart into people. Right from the 
start, Barnabas comes across as 
someone who is committed to 
strengthening feeble arms and weak 
knees (Hebrews 12:12). 

The first sight we get of him ts 
quite significant. He is cited as an ex- 
ample of generous giving in support 
of the poor in the community of be- 
lievers. When it comes to giving, 
some people stop at nothing. Not Jo- 
seph, a Levite from Cyprus, whom 
the apostles dubbed Barnabas: Son of 
Encouragement. Kept from the curse 
of covetousness, he knows the happi- 
ness of using things for the good of 
people. 

Again we find him encouraging a 
new convert to Christianity whose 
notorious past made some disciples 
treat him with suspicion. But Barna- 
bas befriends Saul of Tarsus, be- 
comes his sponsor, helps him win ac- 
ceptance, and so helps him make the 
amazing transition from fanatical an- 
tagonist to faithful advocate of the 
gospel. 

When a large number of Gentiles 
turn from paganism to Christ, the 
Jewish Christians of Jerusalem have 
doubts about their sincerity. So they 
send up to Syrian Antioch a one-man 
commission to investigate and report. 
Barnabas is delighted with what he 


discovers, rejoices at the signs of 
new life implanted by God’s grace in 
these young disciples, and encour- 
ages them to stay true to the Lord 
with all their hearts. What is the se- 
cret of this ministry of encourage- 
ment? Why does Barnabas inspire 
and uplift others? Behind his service 
of reassurance is this solid fact: he is 
‘a good man, full of the Holy Spirit 
and faith’’ (Act 11:24). 

Barnabas and Paul are summoned 
by the Spirit, and the concurrence of 
the congregation at Syrian Antioch, 
to mission service. In the course of 
this memorable journey, Barnabas 
will recede as the comparatively 
newer disciple, Paul, becomes more 
prominent. We can see this happen- 
ing with the heartening encourage- 
ment of Barnabas, who senses the ex- 
traordinary gifts of his co-worker and 
wants to see him develop. 

Of course, we can’t pass over one 
disturbing episode in silence. After 
the Jerusalem Council mentioned in 


Acts 15, Paul and Barnabas agree to 
revisit the young churches they had 
helped to establish. But they violent- 
ly disagree on whether or not to take 
John Mark as a team member. On a 
previous trip, he had quit and headed 
for home. Paul insists on disciplined 
faithfulness as indispensable for ac- 
ceptable service. Right on. But is 
Barnabas wrong in wanting to give 
John Mark another try to make good? 
Even in this unpleasant incident, Bar- 
nabas comes through as The Great 
Encourager. (Incidentally, God used 
both Paul’s insistence on high stan- 
dards and the strong sympathy of 
Barnabas to make Mark a valued 
partner in the future spread of the 
gospel. ) 

More than four decades have 
passed since I was ordained to the 
ministry of Word and Sacrament by 
the Presbytery of Montreal. Had I to 
do it all over again, | would major in 
a ministry of encouragement. This 
doesn’t mean neglecting correction 
or admonition, but puts the accent on 
encouraging people. Parents having a 
tough time with their teens. Children 
whose parents withhold affection and 
understanding, and try to fill the void 
with things. Faithful helpers whose 
good work is not appreciated. Those 
who grieve and face the task of re- 
building with the remains of a shat- 
tering experience. Ministers con- 
fronted with crises and surrounded by 
discouragement. The lonely, abused, 
exploited, abandoned, forgotten. 
Contemplating the character of Bar- 
nabas is not enough. They — and the 
Lord — expect far more from us. 


Prayer 

Father of compassion and God of 
all comfort, as you encourage and 
strengthen us in our times of trouble, 
so help us to do the same for others 
out of the help we receive from you. 
In Christ’s name. Amen. 


Dr. DiGangi is the senior minister at Knox 
Presbyterian Church, Toronto, Ontario. 
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LORD, thou knowest better than I know myself that Iam 
growing older and will someday be old. Keep me from the 
fatal habit of thinking I must say something on every 
subject and on every occasion. 


Release me from craving to straighten out everybody’s 
affairs. Make me thoughtful but not moody: helpful but 
not bossy. With my vast store of wisdom, it seems a pity 
not to use it all, but thou knowest Lord that I want a few 
friends at the end. 


Keep my mind free from the recital of endless details; 
give me wings to get to the point. Seal my lips on my 
aches and pains. They are increasing and love of 
rehearsing them is becoming sweeter as the years go by. I 
dare not ask for grace enough to enjoy the tales of others’ 
pains, but help me to endure them with patience. 


I dare not ask for improved memory, but for a growing 
humility and lessening cocksureness when my memory 
seems to clash with the memories of others. Teach me 
the glorious lesson that occasionally I may be wrong. 


Keep me reasonably sweet: I do not want to be a Saint — 
some of them are so hard to live with — but a sour old 
person is one of the crowning works of the devil. Give me 
the ability to see good things in unexpected places, and 
talents in unexpected people. And, give me O Lord the 
grace to tell them so. 

Amen 


Katherine McIntyre 


Ss 


J 


Salvador 


STER PEOPLE 


A 


ta ta 


Living Faith — Chapter 7 


Y, 


God's Church 


“The church is Christ 


together with his people 
called both to worship and to serve him 
in all of life.”’ 7.1.1. 


by Sheldon MacKenzie 


L. this section of Living Faith, to do with the Church, 
there is much more material than we are able to think about 
here. 

Each of the sections 
@ on Ministry, 
@ on the worship of the Church 
@ on the preaching of the Word 
@ and on the celebration of the sacraments of the Church de- 
serves a special discussion of its own. 

For this reason, my comments will be restricted to some 
general ones to do with the origin and nature of the One, 
Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church. 


The nature of the church 


There is, as you know, a great deal of loose talk and 
much careless thinking about the nature of the Church. 
There is confusion about the nature of the Church in the 
minds of mature Christians, no less than in the impressions 
of younger disciples. 

The confusion is given expression in a number of ways. It 
used to be noticeable in those congregations that made regu- 
lar use of the Apostles’ Creed in Sunday worship. There are 
at least three phrases in the Creed on which congregational 
volume goes down because voices are hesitant. And one of 
these phrases has to do with the Church — Holy, Catholic 
and Apostolic. 

In congregations that make regular use of Living Faith 
the same reservations come through as they did in the Creed 
when we come to affirm our convictions about the Church. 
The manner in which we repeat together: that the church is 
one, holy, catholic, apostolic, must mean that even long- 
time members of the body are not always sure what it means 
to say, in a reformed church, that these things lie at the heart 
of our faith. 

The story of the Church is central to the New Testament. 
The Church was born on the day of Pentecost. That was the 
day when the lonely disciples came to the startling realiza- 
tion that they were not alone. That was the day when the or- 
phaned disciples were given the grace of the Holy Spirit in 
their lives. Although Jesus was with them in body no longer 
he was present to their community in spirit. 
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The Body of Christ 


As a consequence of this experience, of this gift of God, 
of the spiritual presence of Jesus, a new fellowship of peo- 
ple came into being. The fellowship was the Church. The 
Church is the Body of Christ in the world. The Church, 
writes William Willimon, is the expression Christ has cho- 
sen to take on earth. Think little, theologically, of the 
Church and you think little of Christ. According to Luke, in 
the Acts of the Apostles, it is just that simple and just that 
serious. 

The Church is so much the Body of Christ that the Risen 
Christ can say to Paul (and to us). ‘“‘When you hurt the 
Church, you are hurting me. When you kill the Church, you 
are taking my life.”’ 


Shortly after it was born the Church was known as the 
‘‘Household of Faith.’ The concept came, of course, from 
family life. The Church, as the Body of Christ, is like a 
family into which you are born and in which you grow up 
and mature. It is not like becoming a member of a club or a 
service organization or a fraternal society. (In a comment on 
opportunities for tourists in Atlantic Canada a radio an- 
nouncer said last summer: ‘You will find that the churches 
and other service organizations have co-operated to make 
your Visit to our area a pleasant one. .*) 


Not like a club 


The Church is not like a club, not even the best one. The 
members of a club may not be concerned about the welfare 
of one another as official policy. When you join a service 
club or fraternal organization the status of your membership 
depends on you. A minimum number of meetings must be 
attended or your name will be removed from the roll of 
membership. An active participation in the projects and 
schemes of the club must be demonstrated or your worth to 
the group will be brought into question. There are specific 
fees to be paid — set in advance. The organization is not 
primarily concerned to promote your personal well-being. 
Your membership will continue only for as long as you have 
proven yourself a worthwhile member of the organization. 
These basic principles have governed fraternal and service 
groups in each case from their beginnings. Without them, 
they could not continue. 


A household, a family 


The Church, the Body of Christ, is not like a club, no 
matter how much mistaken disciples think it ought to be. It 
is like a household, a family. The members of a family are 
either born or adopted into it. They are there not because of 
anything they did or said, but because of something done 
for them by someone else. A member of a family is always 
a member of a family — even if a very bad one. A person 
may not always appear at family meals or gatherings nor co- 
operate in promoting family fellowship and welfare but 
such a one is always a member of the family. The Church is 
a family into which we have been baptized by one Spirit 
into the Body of Christ. 

In our tradition we teach that the Church ‘‘which 1s also 
catholic or universal under the gospel, consists of all these 
throughout the world that profess the true religion, together 
with their children; and is the kingdom of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the house and family of God, out of which there is 
no ordinary possibility of salvation’ (Westminster C onfes- 
sion of Faith Ch.XXV. Sec. 2) That statement, to which all 
teaching and ruling elders assent at ordination, echoes an 
exalted doctrine of the Church. It is a statement that reflects 
the emphasis we find in the New Testament. 


The Body of Christ 


The Church is NOT the denomination or the congregation 
to which we belong. It is the Body of Christ in which we 
are, by baptism, members — even if weak and unworthy 
ones. No one is baptized a Presbyterian, an Anglican or a 
Roman Catholic. A baby or an adult may be baptized by a 


Presbyterian, an Anglican or a Roman Catholic clergyper- 
son. The baptism itself is into the Church of Jesus Christ — 
into the One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church. All 
branches of the Church believe this to be true, and no one, 
excepting the most sectarian, would suggest otherwise. 

Whenever you come into contact with a group that makes 
claims to be ‘‘the true church,’’ you have come into contact 
with a sect. It is a mark of sectarianism and a sign of perver- 
sion to ‘‘unchurch’’ everyone who is not a member of one’s 
own branch of the Church. That sort of spirit has no place 
within our tradition. 

According to Luke, Jesus lives on in his Church. In his 
Church he continues to do all that he had begun to do from 
the beginning of the gospel. The gospel is embodied in a 
community of God’s people. This is incarnational theology 
of the sort we need to recover. 

The section of Living Faith that deals with God’s Church 
reflects the recovery of the centrality of the Church that was 
so much the emphasis of the great Reformation figures. 
John Calvin, for example, wrote of ‘‘the visible church as 
mother of believers’ in the following terms: “*. . . let us 
learn even from the simple title ‘‘mother,’’ how useful, in- 
deed how necessary, it is that we should know her. For 
there is no other way to enter into life unless this mother 
conceive us in her womb, give us birth, nourish us at her 
breast and lastly, unless she keep us under her care and 
guidance until, putting off mortal flesh, we become like the 
angels.”’ (Institutes, Book IV, Chapter I, Section 4). 

When it speaks of the Church, Living Faith uses the lan- 
guage of hope and strength. The Church, it says, is ONE, 
despite our sinful divisions. It is One in all the earth, one 
with the past and one with the future. The Church is HOLY, 
despite the darknesses, the sinfulness and the evil of the hu- 
manity within it. The Church is CATHOLIC, despite mis- 
understandings of the term and our prejudices against the 
concept itself. The Church is APOSTOLIC, the benefactor 
of every blessing given it over many centuries, the inheritor 
of every attempt to define and proclaim the faith. 


Questions for reflection: 


Do you perceive contradictions between what we believe 
about the Church as the Body of Christ and how we experi- 
ence it in our local congregations? If so, how do we recon- 
cile the two? 

To what extent do we make the connection between the 
section on God’s Church in Living Faith and the life of the 
congregation to which you belong? 

Do we measure our spiritual growth by the extent to 
which we mature as members of the Body of Christ? 


Dr. MacKenzie, a minister of The Presbyteri- 
an Church in Canada, teaches at Memorial 
University, St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
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FROM THE EDITOR” 


Jesus Christ — ONLY Saviour and Lord 


John Congram 


! his season of Lent provides an ideal opportunity for all of us to consider the 
place of Jesus Christ in our lives and in the world — indeed in the universe 


itself. 


This question has been enjoined from a number of sources, especially in terms 
of the exclusive claims of Christians about Jesus. In an age of pluralism this issue 


cannot be avoided. 


The Board of World Mission has a special theological task force studying the 
question. Its future is guaranteed to be lively. An article by a committee member, 


Ron Wallace, in the November Re- 
cord, entitled, Confessing Christ in a 
Pluralistic World, has _ already 
evoked significant response. 

The Record has a responsibility to 
allow the expression of a variety of 
views of our members in its pages. It 
also allows its editor to express his 
own. So here goes. 

I believe that Jesus Christ is the 
only Saviour and Lord of the world. 
In fact, like Teilhard de Chardin I be- 
lieve that Christ is the centre to which 
everything in the universe is being 
drawn. That sounds exclusive and it 
is. It is also inclusive. In my view be- 
ing exclusive is not its major prob- 
lem. I have engaged in harmonious 
dialogue and friendship with those 
who have held opposing and often 
equally exclusive views. 


The historic danger of those who 
hold views such as my own is the ten- 
dency to become both arrogant and 
intolerant towards others and their 
beliefs. But that need not be the case. 

Asserting that we believe Jesus 
Christ to be the only Lord and Sa- 
viour need not cut off dialogue with 
others of differing views and reli- 
gions. To become arrogant in our 
profession calls into question our 
confession itself, and whether in fact 
we are following the Jesus we claim 
to be following. 

In the present age of pluralism, 
Christians need to assert their right to 
freely proclaim their beliefs in the 
market places of the world. Equally 
they must protect the rights of all oth- 


Location of Church Offices 


Ak committee on the ques- 
tion of the location of the 
church offices has been appointed by 
the Administrative Council. 

The first committee said, 
‘‘Move.’’ The second committee 
said, ‘‘Don’t move.’’ General As- 
sembly last June said, ‘Give us more 
information and let’s hear from the 
Presbyteries.”’ 

At the November, 1989 meeting of 
the Administrative Council the idea 
of doing nothing until the Presbyte- 
ries reported was defeated, and in- 
stead the council directed that a third 


Committee! 


committee be formed. Its purpose 
was to receive the replies from Pres- 
byteries and any other relevant corre- 
spondence concerning possible relo- 
cation, for study, comment and pos- 
sible co-ordination with the General 
Assembly’s Task Force on Restruc- 
turing. 

That committee consists of Arthur 
Herridge (chairman of the council), 
Earle Roberts (secretary of the coun- 
cil), Don Taylor (comptroller of the 
church), and Tom Norwood from 
Oakville, Ontario. The committee 
has sent a questionnaire to Presbyte- 
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er groups to do the same thing. We 
do that, not only because it is the 
only way we can all hope to survive 
in an age of pluralism, but because 
the heart of our faith in Jesus impels 
us to respond in this way. 

That does not mean that we should 
buy the idea that to survive, engage 
in dialogue, or have respect for those 
with differing views, Christians must 
give up their historic, yet exclusive 
claims about Jesus Christ. Nor 
should we allow the demands for dia- 
logue to cut us off from the inherent 
impulse in our faith to witness and 
evangelize. 

Dr. In Ha Lee, pastor of the Ko- 
rean Christian Church in Japan, re- 
cently remarked to this writer that it 
was through the gospel of Jesus 
Christ that he was freed out of the 
polytheism in which he grew up. Al- 
though he believes in dialogue with 
other religions, for the sake of that 
dialogue, he has no desire to return to 
the polytheism of his past. 

Those of us who have not had the 
same experiences as Dr. Lee, might 
still learn from his wisdom. 


a Third 


ries asking for guidance as to the fac- 
tors that Presbyteries think are impor- 
tant in considering this question. 

All the members of this committee | 
are knowledgeable, honest and com- 
petent. However, three-quarters of its 
membership is from Toronto, and 
one-half will be personally affected 
by whatever is decided about the fu- 
ture location. Appointing committees 
like this does not seem to me to be 
the way to gain either the confidence 
or the support of the wider church for | 
any future decision. [J 
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PUNGENT AND PERTINENT 


Hans Kouwenberg 


Some “Blasts on the Trumpet 


Against the Monstrous Regiment” of Church Protectionism 
(with apologies to John Knox for some words in the title!) 


T* 115th General Assembly decision to raise the formal academic require- 
ments for those who are considering becoming candidates for the ministry 
in The Presbyterian Church in Canada but are not graduates of one of our theo- 
logical colleges, troubles some of us. Graduates of theological colleges affiliated 
with member churches of the World Alliance of Reformed Churches (whose aca- 
demic requirements are the same as ours, i.e., an undergraduate plus a theologi- 
cal degree) will ‘‘normally be required to complete one year of study’’; ‘‘two 
years of study’’ in one of our colleges if they have no such affiliation (Guide- 
lines, Acts and Proceedings, 1989, 
p. 404). 

While one can laud the intention of ae 


this move to keep up academic stan- 
Sig UnW eA 
Dx AB IT 
aq G 


for the study of our own particular 
‘ethos’? and ‘‘ecclesiology’’ (our 
denominational way of doing things), 
and to provide a ‘‘controlled practical 
experience, under supervision, with 
the Presbyterian family,’’ one la- 
ments this action for several signifi- 
cant reasons. 

Such a move, even if pastorally 
applied, represents a protectionist 
spirit. It is a defensive move, more 
appropriate to a threatened rather 


dards as well as to give opportunity 


“Our denomination cares 
more about the integrity 


than a confident church; a dying rath- 
er than a resurrected church. It moves 
against the spirit of the ‘‘vision’’ 
which our church adopted at the 
115th Assembly. 

The Rev. Ben Patterson of the 
Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) made 
a point worth pondering in a recent 
interview with the editors of The Wit- 
tenburg Door. Responding to what 
the word ‘‘Presbyterian’’ meant to 
him, he replied: ‘‘Although for the 
most part, Presbyterians are socially 
relevant, they are, at the same time, 
institutional fundamentalists. Our de- 
nomination cares more about the in- 
tegrity of the institution than it does 
about the integrity of the Gospel. 
You can believe any number of 
things about Jesus Christ, but you’d 
better not be unfaithful to the denom- 
ination and its policy.’’ As one who 
has committed himself to the work of 
our church courts and boards and 
who is also committed to preserving 
the Presbyterian identity, I have to 
regretfully admit that there is more 


of the institution than it 
does about the ) \. 
integrity of the y 


Gospel.” 


than a hint of truth to this obser- 
vation. 

Historically, The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada has grown and 
been enriched by candidates for the 
ministry from other denominational 
and inter-denominational colleges. 
Much of the creativity and diversity 
of our church’s life has come from 
those who saw among us an opportu- 
nity for sharing their gifts and skills 
in ministry. A move to restrict such 
candidates for the ministry goes 
against our history. It also slams the 
door in the face of our commitment 
to be both ecumenical and evangeli- 
cal. I find that people are attracted to 
a church or a denomination by an in- 
clusive not an exclusive spirit. One 
‘‘wins friends and influences ene- 
mies’’ by *‘attraction not promotion’”’ 
and by encouraging investigation and 
not limiting entry. 

Strange too that we should be rais- 
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ing the barriers for admission to our 
ministry when our church is de- 
clining in membership and appeal to 
the general population. It is an odd 
way to contribute to church growth 
by insisting on a greater ‘“purity’’ of 
Presbyterianism. We are doing this at 
the very time when we are rethinking 
what theological education should 
be. The same Assembly appointed a 
special task force to this job. Should 
we not establish what competency for 
ministry should entail before we raise 
the barriers? 

Generally speaking, protectionism 
is doomed to failure. We live in a 
‘*global village.’ The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada is a small fish in 
the pond of the Christian Church, a 
minority within the world-wide 
Christian community. We need to 
identify with world-thinking and 
world-shaping minds and hearts. Al- 
though we may not agree with it, less 
attention is paid to loyalty, obedi- 
ence, and ‘‘toeing-the-line,’’ than to 
recognizing gifts, crossing barriers 
(national, sexual, denominational, 
etc.), reconciliation, working togeth- 
er, world and environmental har- 
mony, and peace. We need to tap 
into this mindset if we wish to make 
an effective witness for Christ. We 
need to promote denominational 
cross-fertilization as is already hap- 
pening among and within so many 
denominations and congregations 
that are spiritually alive. A broad 
theological spectrum within denomi- 
nation assists this process. We be- 
come more akin to the early church 
which had several points of view 
and, yet for a while at least, worked 
together under Apostolic leadership, 
doctrine, and authority. 

Let’s not be institutional protec- 
tionists. Instead, open ourselves to 
all that God might have for us today 
and tomorrow. L] 


Mr. Kouwenberg is minister of St. Giles’ Pres- 


byterian Church in Prince George, British Co- 
lumbia. 


LETTERS 


Inform! Inform! Inform! 


I was privileged this week to ex- 
amine a copy of The Presbyterian 
Record — November, 1926! It bore 
the following legend in bold print on 
the front cover: ‘‘The Official Month- 
ly Record of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada.”’ 

Hopefully, this is still the Record’s 
mandate. 

My perception is that our lay mem- 
bership is by and large ill-informed 
on the current workings and deci- 
sions of our Boards, Administrative 
Council, and Assemblies. In partic- 
ular, I find it distressing to see the 
Annual Budget struck and imple- 
mented in a manner that denies the 
individual congregations the right to 
employ their initiatives of faith and 
generosity in situations that would 
concern them. 

A case in point is the lack of fund- 
ing for the second year, (that I know 
of), to carry on mission work in more 
than 30 activities across Canada. In- 
cluded in this list are summer assign- 
ments for students, five aid-receiving 
congregations, three grants for new 
work, two university chaplaincies, 
etc. 

I also would point to the closely 
held information of the physical as- 
sets of our corporation, and their ap- 
propriate utilization in today’s reali- 
ties. Look for a moment at the na- 
tional headquarters investment of $5- 
million plus. The report in the blue 
book is meagre and the only alterna- 
tive examined was to sell one high- 


We publish as many letters as posst- 
ble. All are subject to editing, and 
should not exceed more than 200 
words. Letters are intended to pro- 
vide for the wide expression of views 
among our readership. Publication, 
however, does not imply endorse- 
ment either by the RECORD or The 
Presbyterian Church in C anada. 


Sa ET ELL ANS IS 


priced property and invest in another! 

I hope to see an increase in factual 
reporting in the Record — the facts, 
just the facts! 

This effort would advance our goal 
of ‘‘Presbyterians Sharing’ more 
than anything else I can suggest. 

Doug. Zimmerman, 
Nashville, Ontario. 


Support for Goggin 


I am writing in response to the let- 
ter in the January, 1990, issue of the 
Record, dealing with the Rev. Helen 
Goggin’s article on Process Theolo- 
gy. 

I write as a Ewart College grad- 
uate, who has benefited directly from 
Helen Goggin’s scholastic and spiri- 
tual integrity. I would like to say that 
her reflections on Process Theology 
are not only acceptable, but nec- 
essary, in any credible academic in- 
stitution that serves the Church in our 
time. Sound intellectual process does 
not invalidate faith, but rather ex- 


pands it; or, as St. Augustine says, 
‘‘it is faith seeking understanding.”’ 
Ewart students and graduates are 
women and men who, because of 
their academic training, reflect crit- 
ically and independently throughout 
their educational process. We are not 
‘‘so easily impressed,’’ as Dr. 
Coombes believes. We are encour- 
aged to consider the diverse and un- 
folding nature of God’s kingdom in 
our midst. I commend Helen Goggin 
for doing the same, with courage and 
great expectation. 
Jacqueline H. Burnie, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


I was appalled to read (January Re- 
cord) a letter from Geo. Coombes 
commenting on the Rev. Helen Gog- 
gin’s article God, Creator and Ruler 
(October, 1989). In the view pre- 
sented man is a puppet dancing on 
strings held by the hand of God. 
Surely, God, in giving us the free- 
dom to choose, to make our own de- 
cisions, took the calculated risk that 
we would at times choose wrongly. 

It is only by thinking for ourselves, 
trying, failing, perhaps sinning, try- 
ing again with God’s help, but not 
His control, that we can grow to be 
mature persons in him. The “‘puppet 
mentality’’ is one that has not pro- 
gressed much beyond the Sunday 


School stage. 
K. Gilbert Cook, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


More letters on page 39 | 


W/ ATson’s WORLD 


You SEE, WE MUST GET 
PWAYW FROM OLD - 
FASHIONED ConCEPTS... 


.. GOD, FoR EXAMPLE, IS 
Wo LONGER SEEN AS 
AN OLD MAN WITH A 
BEARD, SITTING ON A 
CLouD -.. 


Noel Watson 
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macy that the U.S. has employed 
over the years to keep South and 
Central America under its thumb. 

According to George Bush the 
mission had three objectives: appre- 
hend Noriega on drug charges, pro- 
tect American lives and keep the Pan- 
ama Canal secure for commercial 
navigation. It was easy enough to 
justify these as worthy motives. But 
was a relatively large invasion force 
needed to meet these goals? One ex- 
pert I talked with insisted that the 
only sure way of rooting out Noriega 
was through the path the government 
chose. Others suggested that the U.S. 
could have achieved its ends by beef- 
ing up its troops in Panama and 
working harder at helping local Pana- 
manians in their desperate attempts to 
stage a coup against the hated dicta- 
tor. It also has to be remembered that 
many of the locals were delighted 
with the military action and carried 
huge banners in the streets proclaim- 
ing ‘“God Bless America’’. 

Still this action had a particular 
odour about it that didn’t apply to the 
earlier American invasion of Grenada 
which was ideologically based and 
could be more easily justified as a 
strike against a government that pre- 
sented a clear threat to the entire re- 
gion. Unlike the invasion of Panama 
the intervention in Grenada drew 
wide support from surrounding coun- 
tries like Barbados and St. Lucia. 
They shared Washington’s concern 
about the presence of a hostile neigh- 
bour. Panama was different. The 
countries of the area may have de- 
spised Noriega just as much as the 
Americans but they felt the action by 
President Bush amounted to overkill 


PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


Tread Softly Please! 


T* continuing saga of Manuel Noriega’s clashes with the court in Miami 
tends to keep posted in front of us the memory of last December’s Ameri- 
can invasion of Panama. It was a very controversial action that evoked wide pub- 
lic criticism throughout Latin America and put Canada in the difficult position of 
supporting the move to rid the continent of the unprincipled Noriega but regret- 
ting the use of military force. Unfortunately the invasion drew too many compa- 
risons to the analogy of using a sledgehammer to eradicate a gnat. Many observ- 
ers noted that in the end it was just another example of the kind of gunboat diplo- 


and needlessly put at risk the lives of 
many innocent civilians. 

The affair was also something of a 
public relations disaster for the Unit- 
ed States as we saw Marines crassly 
blasting rock and roll through loud- 
speakers at the Vatican embassy 
where Noriega was holed up. There 
was also the bizarre incident of seve- 
ral American soldiers bursting into 
the residence of the Nicaraguan am- 
bassador to Panama, an action later 
disavowed by the White House. 
Some of the more cynical observers 
of the scene suggested the invasion 
was really intended as a kind of ma- 
cho strut for George Bush who was 
taking some heat for not supporting 
more vigorously an earlier home 
grown coup attempt against Noriega. 
He had to be sure, they contended, 
that the sleazy little Panamanian gen- 
eral didn’t become his own Ayatol- 
lah, a reference to the way Khomeini 
had humiliated Americans in Iran and 


“If Bush is serious about 
building a kinder, 
gentler nation he should 
think about starting to 
lead by example.” 


po 2b 
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Ny, 


contributed to the defeat of President 
Jimmy Carter. 

The timing of the invasion was 
also unfortunate, coming as it did at a 
time when the Soviets were showing 
admirable restraint everywhere in 
eastern Europe. It allowed the Krem- 
lin to score a moral victory and paint 
the U.S. as the rogue elephant that 
crashes around in its backyard mak- 
ing everyone uncomfortable. 

It is true that if we didn’t have the 
Americans playing world policeman 
we would probably have others 
filling the void and some, like the 
Russians under Joseph Stalin, who 
would move into countries to stay 
with permanent armies of occupa- 
tion. 

Let’s hope George Bush and his 
advisors will learn that it is better to 
tread softly. We all know the Ameri- 
cans have a big stick and the power to 
do whatever they wish in most of the 
world. On the other hand, if Bush is 
really serious about building a kind- 
er, gentler nation he should think 
about starting to lead by example. 
The kind of brutish force applied in 
Panama should be a last resort. No 
civilian lives should ever be lost any- 
where in an attempt to make a Presi- 
dent look good for domestic political 
consumption. [1 


teed 


Promises are 
for the Faithful 
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“Deck thyself now 
: i A 
with majesty and excellence;” 
and array thyself yf 
with glory and beauty.”” 


I by Meredith Faith Norr 


was engrossed in the rosy- 
beaked, red-crested cardinals sitting 
on a branch of the birch tree outside 
my window; an avian pair — married 
folks, no doubt. 

The cardinals flew away as if by 
spontaneous agreement, and I felt 
myself swept into the motion of their 
flight. While the agony I was experi- 
encing did not diminish, I heard a 
muffled voice that came as from a 
long distance. It was the voice of 
Bruce English. ‘‘Meredith, can you 
describe this feeling? Can you tell 
us?’’ The words would never come; 
there was a block that restrained my 
communication beyond a_ certain 
point. 

Over several years’ time a succes- 
sion of illnesses stemmed from the 
distress in which I found myself. 
There had been numerous and pro- 
longed headaches, digestive upsets, 
bronchial-related infections. While 
not usually severe enough for hospi- 
talization, the illnesses hampered my 
life. I did not feel free to make com- 
mitments that took me away from 
home for more than a couple of hours 
and was forced into a stringent and 
dissatisfactory life-style. I visited the 
doctor repeatedly, and he finally rec- 
ommended therapy. That, at first, 
was as terrifying to me as the attacks 
that prefaced every physical ailment. 

During periods of relatively sound 


health, I myself tried to probe into 
what happened and why. I was 
searching the Book of Job one day 
and found a verse that stirred interest. 
It was the fifteenth verse of Chapter 
30: ‘‘Terrors are turned upon me: 
they pursue my soul as_ the 
wind. ...’’ A familiar lurching of 
my insides was evidence of how I re- 
lated to the passage, but its content 
offered no apparent solution. 

Nevertheless, as the terror of this 
attack increased in waves, I heard the 
voices of Bruce English and others I 
had come to trust. 

Frantic though I became, I was 
supported by the voices and I did not 
want to run anymore. I stood still, 
enduring the pain, swept helplessly 
into rushes of anxiety. But I was as- 
sured that the attack would go away 
if I waited. 

The miracle taking place was that I 
realized this was physical manifesta- 
tion of the pain of rejection by the 
man who had been my husband —the 
man to whom I had given all of my- 
self. That is too much to give to any- 
one. 

Not knowing how to simply refuse 
such an unwanted gift, he had hurled 
it away. He possessed no gentleness. 
Rather, he respected action. Reject- 
ion was his action. 

At the moment it seemed to me 
that my house swallowed me up in a 


tornado of emotions. There was emp- 
tiness and desolation around me. I 
was an itinerant with no place to go. I 
was in exile without a friend. 

But, no, the latter was no longer 
true. My realization brightened. To- 
day was different. The easy flight of 
the cardinals was a message of free- 
dom. I looked beyond the pool of 
shadow around a pine tree under the 
noonday sun, and miraculously, the 
cardinals came winging back to rest 
for a few more moments. My eyes 
filled with tears, and at once I knew 
that this time I had allowed myself to 
feel and acknowledge rejection. The 
flood of pain, released to its fullest 
degree at last, had begun the process 
of healing. 


I cried freely for a while. When I 
could see again, there was golden 
sunlight outlining a peeled-back curl 
of birchbark. ‘‘It’s like the dawning 
of new understanding within me,’’ I 
thought. The attack just undergone 
had been awful, but throughout I had 
had a sense of self that had given a 
boundary to the fear. 

In the aftermath I realized that the 
change had come as a result of hard 
work and prayers — my own and 
those of friends like Bruce English. 
The practical contribution of the 
friends was to persuade me that you 
can break the power a bondage has 
on your life when you acknowledge 
reality. With that comes the strength 
of personal acceptance. 

Near the conclusion of Job are 
these words: ‘‘Deck thyself now with 
majesty and excellency; and array 
thyself with glory and beauty’’ (Job 
40:10). 

The promise in that portion of 
scripture is a long way down the road 
for me, but I believe it and the same 
strength Job received is offered to 
me. I accept the terms under which it 
is given — nurturing and practising 
faith in God.O 


The author, single-again, is a free-lance writer 
living in Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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Towards Women 


T by Lois Klempa 
he recent slaughter of 14 wom- 


en engineering students at the Uni- 
versity of Montreal on December 6, 
1989, has focused everyone’s atten- 
tion on the violence prevalent in our 
society today. People have awakened 
to the absolute necessity of increas- 
ing our efforts to root out the causes 
of violence and to seek solutions. 

We have falsely assumed that vio- 
lence against women is mainly a 
‘‘woman’s problem,”’ as June Call- 
wood points out in an article in The 
Globe & Mail, August 9, 1989. ‘‘For 
most of the century women have 
been almost alone in their struggle 
against male violence . . . . For the 
most part, men have watched such 
efforts from the sidelines, as though 
the subject of male violence was the 
concern of some other species .. . 
men aren’t prominent supporters of 
women’s shelters, they don’t lead 
protest marches when women are 
raped, and men in government have 
been known to laugh their heads off 
when the subject of male brutality is 
mentioned ... . Male silence gives 
an impression of male indifference 

.. .’ But things are changing, says 
June Callwood, and many men are 
questioning the ‘‘confining stereo- 
type’’ of the dominant male, a stereo- 
type “‘with male violence and child 
abuse at the end of the spectrum.”’ 

In the past, in attempting to deal 
with the problem of violence against 
women, most of our efforts have 
gone into providing and maintaining 
shelters for the victims. This is essen- 
tial, since present shelters in Montre- 
al must refuse half of the women and 
children needing aid. Increasingly it 
becomes clear that the solution must 
be sought in attempting to help the 
victimizer as well as the victim. Men 
are beginning to realize this is their 


problem too. Both women and men 
must work for solutions. In Montre- 
al, as in other parts of Canada, com- 
munity organizations, often poorly 
funded, work to rehabilitate abusers. 

What have the churches done? A 
minute of silence, perhaps, during 
the worship service the Sunday after 
the massacre? A mention in a prayer 
or sermon? It is not enough. 

What can we, in the Church do? 
We begin by recognizing, as. many 
churches have, our own responsibili- 
ty. Recently, many churches have 
begun to realize that they must take 
the stance of ‘‘the repentant sinner.”’ 


“Recently, many 
churches have 
begun fo realize 
that they must take 
the stance of ‘the 
repentant 

sinner.’ “ 


As Marie Fortune, a minister of the 
United Church of Christ in the United 
States, points out, the Church, *‘must 
confess its role in promulgating a the- 
ology which excuses wife battering. 
It must confess its silence through the 
centuries in the face of men’s injus- 
tice towards women... .”’ 

Less than two weeks before the 
terrible massacre of the students, the 
Quebec Assembly of Catholic Bish- 
ops brought out a report on wife- 
beating. The document, being circu- 
lated to priests and other parish work- 
ers, says the church has often con- 
tributed to wife-battering by insisting 
on keeping a marriage intact at all 
costs. The document encourages 
priests to put battered wives and their 
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(A letter from Montreal) 


abusers in touch with appropriate 
agencies and includes this interesting 
statement: ‘‘Why should the church 
shun the feminist movement, to 
which it is indebted for awakening 
people to unjust and unacceptable sit- 
uations and denouncing them?”’ 

The Montreal Gazette reports that 
interest in the Report has been so 
keen among Quebec’s 4,000 priests 
that the Bishops’ Office is organizing 
pedagogical workshops to be held in 
Montreal this April, teaching priests 
how to respond to conjugal violence. 

Another thing churches can do, as 
some have, is to bring these issues 
before their people for study and ac- 
tion. Many resources are available. 
The women’s Missionary Society 
and the Board of Congregational Life 
have promoted material on the sub- 
ject. A kit prepared especially for 
colleges and universities is available. 

Ministers need to be aware both of 
the shelters in their communities that 
provide help for victims of abuse, 
and the organizations available in 
their areas that work to rehabilitate 
abusers. 

We need to pressure government 
agencies to increase funding so that 
both abused and abuser may receive 
the help they need. 

What will your congregation do?T) 


Mrs. Klempa is a member of the Council Ex- 
ecutive of the Women’s Missionary Society 
(Western Division), who lives in Montreal. 


( 


equality of opportunity in all fields, 
and freedom from fear or discrimina- 
tion because of their gender. 

The World Council of Churches 
initiated a ‘‘Decade of Churches in 
Solidarity with Women 1988 — 
1998.’’ We haven’t heard much 
about it. Perhaps that’s because we 
assume that our church has already 
achieved equality for women with the 
approval in 1966 of the ordination of 
women as elders and ministers. Or 
perhaps we feel that any emphasis 
about the Decade should be made by 
women’s organizations. 

Both of these assumptions are 
faulty. There are many other areas 
besides ordination where there are 
subtle discriminations between men 
and women, including what is seen 
as ‘‘women’s work’’ in the life of 
congregations. Even more obvious is 
our slowness to acknowledge that the 
language we use in worship is fre- 
quently ‘‘gender-exclusive,’’ and 
therefore in many of our hymns, our 
Scripture readings, and our prayers, 
sensitive women feel excluded. I’m 
not referring to ‘‘God-language’’; 
that’s a different topic. I’m pointing 
out that ‘‘man’’ and ‘‘men’’ are gen- 
der-exclusive terms in our society, 
and sensitive adjustments need to be 
made in our use of them when we are 
intending to refer to ‘‘all people.’’ 

The Decade of Churches in Solida- 
rity with Women is not an opportuni- 
ty for Women to express solidarity 
with Women; it is for Churches, and 
that includes all of us of both gen- 
ders. The concern of the Churches 
for the rights and opportunities, and 
sensitivities, of women will be more 
believable if more men will identify 


FROM THE MODERATOR 
Harrold Morris 


Churches in Solidarity 
With Women 


F« a variety of reasons, this particular column is being written over two 
months before it will be in print. One of the ‘‘current events”’ that has my 
present attention is the massacre of fourteen women at L’Ecole Polytechnique in 
Montreal. Some people see it as an isolated incident. Others see it as an extreme 
example of the denigration of women by many and the discomfort and threat 
many men feel as the equality of women is given expression in our society. 

I count myself among the latter group, and have no hesitation in identifying 
myself as a feminist. By that I mean I believe that men and women should enjoy 


Let’s find ways to express 
the equality of men and 
women in our churches. 


themselves with the process of re- 
moving the subtle and not-so-subtle 
oppressions, discriminations and 
negative attitudes to the hopes and 
aspirations of women. 

Space does not permit me to pro- 
vide a list of all the ways in which 
women and men can be involved in 
overcoming the situations in our so- 
ciety, as well as in our churches, 
which discriminate. This column is 
simply a plea for each of us to be- 
come more sensitive to the implica- 
tions of many of our traditions, our 
attitudes, our practices, and our use 
of language that may be negative to- 
wards women. I would also express a 
hope that in many churches, intentio- 
nal thought would be given and ac- 
tion taken by men and women to find 
ways to express the equality of men 
and women, an equality to which we 
give lip service, but which is still a 
long way from reality. oO 


Vt 


remained blind. 


| Street: 


j) Without 
/ & your help this 
Indian boy would have 


He is 
just one of over 
130,000 people suffering 
from cataracts, whose sight 
has been restored through 
cataract surgery carried out 
each year by CBMI doctors. 
Millions more are still wait- 
ing for such a sight-restor- 
ing operation. 


Please help CBMI to trans- 
form your gift into 
eyesight! pede a 


oe 
oo 
ao 
= 
= 


ee hs COUPON 
Please cut and send to: 
CHRISTIAN BLIND MISSION 


INTERNATIONAL, P.O. Box 800, 
Stouffville Sideroad RR4 
STOUFFVILLE, Ontario L4A 7Z9 


Phone: (416) 640-64 64 

[_] Please send me further information 
about CBMI’s work. 

As long as it is possible for me, I will help: 

[7] monthly [J quarterly C_] annually 


[+ to prevent blindness 
[_) to restore eyesight 
(J to rehabilitate the blind 


Enclosed is my gift of $ 


Name: 


City: Postcode: 
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EI Salvador’s 


EASTER PEOPLE 


by Lee Ann Purchase 


| Fi something about El 


Salvador. It does things to you. 

Perhaps it’s the stark contrasts: the 
abject poor beside the self-absorbed 
rich; the brutal and the compassio- 
nate; the golden fiction of the govern- 
ment spun from the straw of Salvado- 
ran reality; great beauty beside the 
ugly; the brilliant red head of the Pas- 
cua rising out of the rubbish heaps of 
the marginalised. The Pascua (poin- 
settia) means Easter. 


Perhaps, because it is the world in 
microcosm, seen so nakedly in the 
collection of a few at the top of the 
social, political and economic heap, 
relentlessly gathering to themselves 
all power, while the majority lan- 
guish at the bottom, jobless, illiter- 
ate, malnourished and voiceless. 

Perhaps it’s the resurrection hope 
guarded and nurtured by a people of 
vibrant faith who, in the face of pov- 
erty, oppression and despair, express 
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Legislature Building, San Salvador. 


— Photos by Lee Ann Purchase 


an unquenchable devotion to their 
Lord. 

There’s something about El] Salva- 
dor. Once it seizes your heart and 
your imagination, it refuses to let go. 

El Salvador converted me to an un- 
derstanding of the gospel which 
speaks to all of life, taking seriously 
the real human needs of people who 
live in this world. That conversion 
began with reading about El Salvador 
three years ago. As I read, research- 


Elvira and her child were among 134 persons who took refuge in the church. 


ing material for the Canadian Baptist 
Federation, El Salvador challenged 
me theologically, politically and cul- 
turally. And I wept. How could such 
horrors be happening in my own 
hemisphere? How could my igno- 
rance be so vast? 

My project completed, El Salvador 
refused to release me. God’s call was 
unrelenting. 

So, on the first of November, 
1989, I went, fulfilling a love that 


had gone unrequited for three years. 
The arrogance of writing and speak- 
ing about something which I had yet 
to experience firsthand had begun to 
gnaw. But it was more. I felt strongly 
the presence of God on this journey 
of discovery. He had graciously 
opened door after door, bidding me 
come and see. At El Salvador, yes; 
but even more, at Himself. 

This journey became my own ten- 
tative ‘‘Here am I, Lord.’’ Through it 


my vision of God became at once 
more known and more mysterious. 
‘‘Woe is me,’’ I once mourned as I 
picked up the shattered pieces of my 
pet theologies. Under the hand of 
grace a new picture emerged. Framed 
in the pastels of grace, joy and jus- 
tice, the radical nature of the claims 
of Christ upon all of life emerged 
brilliantly against a backdrop of cre- 
ation, groaning in agony. 

The conviction grew that the poor 
and oppressed of El Salvador have 
much to teach us. Prisoners of our 
prosperity, cultural captives, we no 
longer see the shackles, convinced 
that our wealth is normal, the King’s 


blessings on his Kids. 
I was fascinated by a remarkable 
congregation, Emmanuel Baptist 


Church, whose Christ-like involve- 
ment with the victims of ten years of 
civil war has earned them the ire of 
the powerful and cost them dearly. 


Three years 
in exile 


I was met at the airport by Isaac 
and Juli, as well as Lidia Maria, the 
eldest daughter of Pastor Miguel To- 
mas Castro, who, with his family, 
had spent three years in exile in Can- 
ada, most of that time in Hamilton, 
Ontario, returning to El Salvador in 
August of 1988. Placed in the care 
and keeping of pastoral council mem- 
ber, Martha de Castro and her hus- 
band, Ezequiel, I lacked nothing, as 
any number of Canadian Presbyteri- 
ans who have enjoyed the same lodg- 
ing will confirm. As part of a pro- 
gramme of accompaniment with Em- 
manuel, initiated by the Presbytery of 
Montreal and St. Cuthbert’s Pres- 
byterian Church, Hamilton, Ontario, 
my visit overlapped with that of Alan 
Ernest, a St. Cuthbert’s member. 

Immersed for so long in words and 
pictures, it was a kind of homecom- 
ing, so much familiar. Places became 
three dimensional. Names were 
fleshed out with faces and personali- 
ties. Marina de Serrano and Mauricio 
Lopez, their respective spouses in 
prison since September, tortured, 
charged with nothing before a judge, 


continued 
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EASTER PEOPLE 


continued 


condemned in the press; real people 
with families, hopes, dreams and an 
unshakeable faith. 

On my first full day in El Salvador 
I met Mauricio. We were on our way 
to the courthouse to speak to a lawyer 
about a young woman from Coatepe- 
que who had just been arrested. I had 
been introduced to the other occu- 
pants of the jeep, among them the 
Baptist pastor from Coatepeque and 
young Carlos. Not certain that I had 
heard correctly, my Spanish needing 
some oiling, I leaned over to ask Car- 
los once more the name of the young 
man in the passenger seat beside Mi- 
guel Tomas. Ah. The husband of 
Martha Elena then? A name frequent- 
ly remembered before the Lord tak- 
ing new shape before my eyes. A 
young woman. A wife. I touched his 
arm, hardly knowing what to say. 
Does it strengthen you to know that 
the prayers, letters and telegrams for 
your wife are manifold? 


My first week 


My first week in El Salvador 
would be my settling in period, | told 
myself. The work of serious informa- 
tion-gathering, participation in the 
various programmes of Emmanuel 
and orientation to a broad sampling 
of Salvadoran society could wait for 
the weeks to follow. I should have 
known better. The rumours of a com- 
ing offensive of unparalleled magni- 
tude were rife from the day of my ar- 
rival. [ passed the week in a variety 
of activities. They included an entire 
day spent at Immigration — trying to 
persuade the authorities to extend my 
visa for more than the three days al- 
lotted on my entrance into the coun- 
try — answering questions and filling 
out forms; a trip to Santa Ana to the 
Baptist Theological Institute; a meet- 
ing with Medardo Gomez, the Lu- 
theran bishop; visits to the shoe-shine 
man in the market, the homes of con- 
gregational members and the black 
market to get my money changed to 
the local currency; services of prayer 
and worship and a 2'%-day staff 


‘Doing justice in El 
Salvador 

means working for 
justice; 

an activist love for the 
wounded neighbour 
that is 

thoroughly grounded 
in, 

indeed issuing 
inexorably from, 

a correct and 
devotional 

love of God.”’ 


Lidia Maria Castro, daughter of Miguel, and Marina de Serrano, wife of Juan Antonio 
Serrano, have been in prison since September 8th. 


seminar on the Apocalypse taught by 
United Church missionary, Chris 
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Even as we Emmanuel Baptist Church runs this orphanage, Ceconvi (Centro de Conviencia Infantil). 
prayed, 
sang and 
meditated, 
a jet 
screamed 


overhead... 


This laundry tunnel was used as a bomb shelter. 


Ferguson, at the Emmanuel-run or- 
phanage on the hillside high above 
the city of San Salvador. 

Sunday, November 12, was the 
day after the guerrilla offensive be- 
gan. To a group gathered in Martha’s 
garage for prayer, I remarked that the 
day before had been celebrated in my 
country as a remembrance of wars 
past. For us war was a present reali- 
ty. Even as we prayed, sang together 
and meditated on the message of 
scripture for such times, a jet 
screamed overhead and a circling 
bomber drew anti-aircraft fire from 
the San Jacinto hill just beyond us. 

After being confined for thirty-six 
hours by uncertainty and the intensity 
of the rebel ground attack met with 
the strong and often indiscriminate 
fire of the Air Force, it was a relief to 
venture out and begin the process of 
assessing and meeting needs. Each 
morning began with the sharing of 
stories, observations and bits of in- 
formation in an effort to discern truth 
from fiction. The deacons gathered to 
make their assessments and then to 
assign tasks. 

White flannel flags were prepared. 
Jeeps and pickups were loaded with 
drums of water, burlap sacks of rice, 
beans and sugar, as well as New Tes- 
taments. With the dashboards deep in 
Bibles, our chances of passing mili- 
tary checkpoints were heightened, 
eloquent evidence of the place 
of right-wing, government-blessed, 
tract-dispensing Christianity in El 
Salvador. 


continued 
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EASTER PEOPLE 


continued 


In our often-frustrated attempts to 
enter the zones of worst conflict in 
the northern and eastern sections of 
the capital in order to evacuate 
wounded, take in provisions and sup- 
plies or search for missing members 
of the congregation, we were fre- 
quently stopped by the military and 
our vehicle searched. On other occa- 
sions, gunfire blocked our passage. 

The morning following the brutal 
and systematic murders of six Jesuits 
and two women by what could only 
have been government forces, a calm 
descended. The normally clogged 
and clamorous streets, silenced since 
the onset of the offensive, began to 
show signs of tentative activity. But 
the tension remained as the easily- 
recognized vehicles of the death 
squads with their swaggering, ma- 
chine-gun-equipped occupants began 
to appear. Telephoned threats in- 
creased. Lutherans and then Episco- 
palians were rounded up and charged 
with collaboration with the Farabun- 
do Marti Front for National Liber- 
ation. The offices, sanctuary, school 
and health clinic of Emmanuel were 
each searched by soldiers. The calm 
was short-lived, broken by the sound 
of bombs and gunfire as smoke reap- 
peared in the sky over San Salvador. 


Circles of Prayer 


Throughout these days we _ fre- 
quently formed circles in the sanct- 
uary or office courtyard to sing and to 
pray, sometimes in_ thanksgiving, 
sometimes out of our need to find 
strength. ‘“There is no God greater 
than You, who can do the things that 
You do!’’ We sang our thanks as Pe- 
dro and his family, rumpled and 
weary, but safe, appeared at the door 
of the church after a week of confine- 
ment to their Ilopango home, incom- 
municado. Another time, our circle 
of prayer broke to embrace Rosa 
Maria, Juanita and Carlos, returned 
to us after enduring four difficult 
hours of a military search of the 
health clinic. 

Finally, given permission by the 
government, the church premises 
were opened to receive refugees from 


Carmen and Rosa Maria, at the Emmanuel Health and Education Centre, load supplies 
into a van to take into the zones of conflict. 


the northern sections of the city. Out 
we went in convoy, led by a Red 
Cross jeep, to collect the homeless, 
forced by a dusk-to-dawn curfew to 
find shelter in buildings left half- 
standing by the earthquake of three 
years ago. Eventually 134 people 
were sheltered and cared for at Em- 
manuel. With internationals being 
rounded up daily, my forays into the 
zones of conflict became less fre- 
quent. I enjoyed long hours spent 
with these people. Incarnated in them 
were the statistics of El Salvador with 
which I had earlier become so famil- 
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lar: per capita income, literacy lev- 
els, infant mortality rates, illegitima- 
cy, sanitation and malnourishment 
figures. 

I remember Elvira. Twenty-four 
years old, three children, never mar- 
ried, jobless, with the light-coloured 
hair of the malnourished. We come 
from different worlds, she and I. Yet 
as we sat cross-legged in the corner 
of an empty classroom she had staked 
out for her family and her few pos- 
sessions, we felt a oneness in a 
shared sisterhood in the Body of 
Christ. Her tears left a trail down her 


dusty cheeks, but her eyes lit up at 
the discovery of that sisterhood. | 
thought of my ten-year-old at home 
as Elvira’s niece of the same age set- 
tled in beside us, pulling her tattered 
and worn little frock over her grey 
knees, her hair like straw, her feet 
pinched in her only pair of shoes. She 
has never been to school. Do I have a 
picture of my daughter and her older 
sister, she asks? 

[said ‘‘joy,’’ didn’t I? Yes, El Sal- 
vador gave me joy. And wonder. 
That faith flourishes and invigorates 
in the face of such despair. God 
showed me a little more of Himself 
through His people. But there’s also 
sorrow. And anger. 


Passing by... 


E] Salvador is the man gone down 
to Jericho who has fallen among 
thieves. For generations, Roman Ca- 
tholicism passed by on the other side, 
perhaps pausing long enough to 
whisper assurances of spiritual balm 
in the afterlife. As the Church of 90 
per cent of Salvadorans began to read 
the scriptures with the eyes of their 
oppressed compatriots, it saw the af- 
firmation of the physical, and hu- 
man, and the intrinsic preciousness 
with which the Creator had endowed 
all his creatures. 

Passing by on the other side now 
are the wilfully blind and rich who 
seek to deliver a truncated gospel that 
denies the physical, and effectively 
severs faith from works. Depart in 
peace, be warmed and filled, my 
brothers and sisters, they intone over 
the inert figure of El Salvador. 

Knowing our own North American 
fears, those who torture, imprison, 
harass and murder the innocents run 
up the red flag of communism. They 
label those who speak up for the ma- 
jority of Salvadorans who live in ab- 
ject poverty, employed, at best, sea- 
sonally for the wages of a slave, as 
‘‘subversives.’’ The victims of op- 
pression that dates to the Spanish 
Conquest, are maintained as such by 
the disparate and overlapping inter- 
ests of a government that in no way 
can be said to be ‘‘democratically”’ 


‘How can we 
share their 
cross? 

Talk. Write. 
Give. 

Educate 
ourselves...” 


In the bamboo woods at Cecan VI. 


elected; an economic oligarchy that 
controls virtually all the land and 
means of agricultural and industrial 
production; a collection of somewhat 
independent and unruly police forces, 
an impotent judiciary and a system of 
death squads whose activities allow 
those who give the orders to claim 
unsullied hands. 

On November |1th, the guerrilla 
forces of the FMLN initiated an of- 


fensive against a government that has 
refused to dialogue in good faith, a 
government that has used the occa- 
sions of unilaterally-declared cease- 
fire by the FMLN as openings to fur- 
ther its policies of repression against 
the powerless and any who seek to 
empower them. 

In being Christ to the victims of 
ten years of civil war, the people of 
Emmanuel daily put their resources 
and their lives on the line. Because of 
such activities, they are called com- 
munists and illegitimate dabblers in 
‘‘nolitics.’” Doing justice in El Sal- 
vador, as Micah the prophet declares 
is required by God, means working 
for justice. 

In Canada, in safety and prosperi- 
ty, how can we share their cross? 
Talk. Write. Give. Educate ourselves 
about the root causes of evil in El 
Salvador. Empowered with informa- 
tion, act. Write to those with deci- 
sion-making power in Ottawa. De- 
mand that pressure be applied on the 
Government of the United States 
through our new position on the Or- 
ganization of American States to 
stanch the flow of the more than one 
million dollars a day in military aid. 
It is the lifeblood of violence in the 
nation of El Salvador. Give of your 
abundance so that the people of Em- 
manuel can carry out their plans for 
relieving the pain and loss of the vic- 
tims of this conflict. 


As we go to press we have learned 
that three members of Emmanuel 
Baptist Church were picked up and 
are being held by the Treasury Po- 
lice. They were seized as they left 
Thursday night Bible Study. Actions 
such as this give increased signifi- 
cance to letters that Canadians write. 


aoe 


Ms. Purchase is a divinity student at McMaster 
University in Hamilton, Ontario. 
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by Brian J. Fraser 


HABITS 


of the 


GOSPEL 


| ihe Sunday Joan and I went to church. Next Sunday, 
God willing, we will do the same. It’s a habit. 

It also provides the secret to recovering a vital witness to 
the presence and power of Christ in the world today. It sits 
right under our noses, but we do not see it because it is so 
ordinary, so habitual. Renewal for The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada does not require new people, ideas, or pro- 
grammes from somewhere else. It requires eyes and ears to 
see and hear what is happening in every congregation that 
meets week after week across this land. 

The local congregation has been the primary means by 
which God has invited people to participate in the Reign of 
God from the very beginning. The following pattern is stan- 
dard. 


Strangers Gathered Together as Friends and Family 
for the 
Public Worship of Christ 
around the 

Ordinary Means of Grace 

to 
Equip the Saints 
for 
Service in the World. 


Nothing new is needed. This happens Sunday after Sun- 
day in congregations of all denominations throughout Cana- 
da. In this habit we can discover the gifts of creativity that 
God has given the church to offer the Gospel to the world. 
Some theological notations on the various dimensions of the 
habits of the Gospel follow. 


Strangers Gathered Together 
as Friends and Family: 


The Church, as Jurgen Moltmann has pointed out, is an 
open fellowship of the friends of Jesus. To the encounter 
with Christ that takes place as we are gathered together, all 
are welcomed. What happens in that encounter is up to the 
Holy Spirit. Strangers become friends and family as a result 
of the work of the Spirit in gathering and bonding us togeth- 
er as God’s people. Through the discipline of Christian 
community, we come to know ourselves, others, and God 
better. Strangers, even the stranger who is our own self, be- 
come friends and family in this process. 

People are gathered into the Church by God. They may 
not be conscious of it, but the Spirit has been at work pre- 
paring them for this encounter with Christ through His peo- 
ple. It matters not whether they are familiar or unknown to 
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us. They are known and loved by God. The warmth with 
which we welcome them as they come through the door of 
our church is a crucial moment in the journey of faith we 
travel together. 


For the Public Worship 
of Christ: 


In recovering our Reformed understanding of worship as 
a public activity in and for the world, we correct two distor- 
tions of the church’s faith and work that have developed in 
recent years. 

We distort faith by seeing it as simply a matter of private 
choice, something between ourselves and God that can be, 
and indeed should be, exercised in isolation from public 


life. Such privatization has deep roots in the Western men- 
tality, especially as a corrective to the abuses of religious 
power and authority that have marked European and North 
~ American history. Many rightly fear religious tyranny of 
both the right and the left. But our ancestors’ abuse of their 
faith should not lead us to deny its public validity. Faith ina 
sovereign God must find public expression, not in the serv- 
ice of our own power and glory, but in the service of God's, 

We distort worship by seeing it as existing only for the 
well-being of the church. It becomes a time and place for 
the Christian community to escape from the world. The 
Christian family huddles together in the haven of worship 
with its backs turned to the gales of a heartless world. The 
irony of this, by turning our backs on the world we turn our 
backs on God. God’s love is not focused on the Church, but 
through the Church on the world. In worship, as the heart- 
beat of discipleship rooted in Christ, we must love the world 
as much as God does. 

We guard against these distortions by being alive to the 
fact that it is Christ who presides every time we gather in 
public worship. In Christ, the God who creates, sustains, 
and redeems, calls us to participate in his redemptive pur- 
pose for the beloved universe. 


Around the Ordinary Means of Grace: 

Unmerited grace is the unique gift of God in Christ. The 
covenant on God’s part is unconditional. The world of 
which we are a part is offered the promise of abundant, ful- 
filling life. We are offered the opportunity of contributing in 
a major way to that redemption. As Lloyd Gaston, my col- 
league in New Testament at the Vancouver School of The- 
ology, said the other day in worship, *‘The covenant of 
grace is not about what we have to do, but about what we 
get to do.’’ At the heart of the Gospel are the unconditional 
promises of God that open'up all sorts of providential possi- 
bilities. 

The ordinary means of grace generally are considered to 
be the Word of God in the Scriptures and their interpretation 
in preaching, the Sacraments celebrated within the Christian 
community, and the disciplines of the Christian life, espe- 
cially prayer and charity. They form the core of our public 
worship, though their import and impact are not confined to 
it. Through all these activities, the living Christ is heard, 
seen, and expressed in our lives. John Calvin called these 
the marks of the Church. Where they are faithfully ob- 
served, there is Christ together with his people. 

The scriptures are a library of books recording the life of 
God with his people and are read and interpreted in the 
midst of the Christian community, yielding meaning for life 
in a specific context. The Sacraments centre on ordinary 
things — water, bread, and wine — and are celebrated to 
initiate and nurture the community into maturity of faith and 
work in Christ. Prayer and lives of charitable love take ordi- 
nary lives and discipline them into a stewardship of the 
mysteries of God’s grace. The inner work of the Holy Spirit 
brings all these ordinary things to new life in Christ. 

From the time we are gathered for public worship until 
the time we are dismissed to exercise the gifts of grace in 
the world, the Spirit of Christ works her miracle of redemp- 
tion through the Church in a unique way. Encounter with 
Christ through public worship is not the only way in which 


God works in the world. God alone chooses time, and 
place, and means. God offers and sustains the benefits of 
grace to us normally through public worship around the or- 
dinary means of grace, so that the world might be saved. 


To Equip the Saints: 

We do not acquire anything new through public worship. 
We see things in a new light. We hear new voices. New ex- 
pectations are created. The friends of God, no longer called 
servants but still called to serve, are reminded of what God 
has given and how God wants it used. No longer are we bur- 
dened by the liabilities of birth or breeding. We are liber- 
ated by the gifts of grace. 

Presbyterians understand ministry to be collegial. The 
saints are not special individuals, but the whole Christian 
community dispersed to convey God's love for the world. 
As the Spirit accompanies us into our everyday callings, she 
knits the strands of everyone’s gifts into a shawl of justice 
and love to protect the world from the drafts of despair. 

There is no arena of life in which it is inappropriate to be 
an ambassador for Christ’s Reign. From corporate board- 
rooms to government chambers to small-town sickbeds, we 
are offered opportunities to contribute to God’s purpose for 
the world. God calls us not to spend our lives serving the 
church, but loving the world. The two, of course, are not 
exclusive but the former must serve the latter. 


To Serve the World: 

God’s love for the world sets the agenda for the church. 
That reality sets the limits of choice for the church if we are 
to be faithful to the God we worship. Ignoring the world is 
not an option for God’s people. Escape from the ambigul- 
ties and pain of human existence is not an option for God’s 
people. Serving the world is our only option. 

In The Needs of Strangers, Michael Ignatieff’s passionate 
analysis of the human condition in our time, he points out 
that modern Western culture has a highly developed lan- 
guage of rights but a rudimentary language of needs. We 
can speak eloquently about what the world owes us, but we 
fumble for words to express what we owe the world. What 
we owe the world is what God has offered in Christ. Our 
theological words — redemption, salvation, eternal life, 
grace — translate well into words of need — love, respect, 
honour, dignity, solidarity with others and with God. As an 
Hasidic sage once said, ‘‘Humanity is the language of 
God.’’ It is we who bear these words and give voice to 
grace in the world. 

Joan and I went to church again this Sunday. It’s still a 
habit. But through that habit, we found ourselves, by God’s 
grace, making a conscious effort to see and hear what God 
plans for us. 


Dr. Fraser is Dean of St. Andrew’s Hall and 
professor of history at Vancouver School of 
Theology. 
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Why we need to question 


The Moonies’ 
“free” trips 


Goes Presbyterians wooed by the 
Rev. Sun Myung Moon’s Unification 
Church? Not exactly, but Presbyteri- 
an clergy are among 6,000 clerics 
from a variety of denominations who 
have been invited on Unification 
Church-sponsored trips and seminars 
in the last two years. 

The trips, often to Japan and Korea 
and worth $3,000-$4,000, are spon- 
sored by the Unification Church 
(more formally called The Holy Spir- 
it Association for the Unification of 
World Christianity and commonly re- 
ferred to as “‘The Moonies’’) and 
have been subject to open controver- 
sy in many mainline churches. 

Methodist bishops in Korea have 
asked their counterparts in the United 
States to discourage participation in 
conferences sponsored by the Unifi- 
cation Church. According to an arti- 
cle in The Washington Post, 14 Ko- 
rean Methodist pastors and lay elders 
were disciplined in 1981 for partici- 
pating in Unification Church semi- 
nars. Quoting Korean Bishop Ki 
Chun Chang, the article reported that 
‘“some of the disciplined had suc- 
cumbed to offers of money, invita- 
tions to travel abroad and invitations 
to participate in expense-paid semi- 
nars at luxury accommodations.”’ 

Said Chang: ‘‘Having gone 
through this painful struggle to pre- 
serve the Christian faith against the 
worst kind of blasphemy, it pains us 
to witness the willingness of (Ameri- 
can) United Methodist pastors to 
grant credibility to the Unification 
Church by accepting offers of subsi- 
dized travel.”’ 

The United Church of Canada has 
also made its position clear. In 1988, 
the Division of World Outreach 
(DWO) Executive and the executive 
of the church’s national interchurch- 
interfaith committee warned its min- 
isters not to accept free trips to Japan 
and Korea. 


by Roberta Clare 


Sun Myung Moon 


And the Presbyterian position? “‘If 
it hasn’t gone to General Assembly, 
we don’t have an official position,”’ 
explained Dr. Earle F. Roberts, Sec- 
retary of the Administrative Council. 
But Roberts speculated that if the 
subject of the Unification Church- 
sponsored trips was presented to As- 
sembly, “‘our official position has to 
be one along the line that it appears to 
be a non-Christian organization.’’ 

A report titled ‘‘Are You Consid- 
ering a Unification Church-Spon- 
sored Trip?’’ was circulated to all 
Presbyterian clergy ‘‘for information 
and guidance”’ in the March Board of 
Congregational Life mailings. The 
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report was prepared by Canadian 
missionaries in Korea at the request 
of the Task Force of the Korea Joint 
Action Group of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A. (NCCCUSA). 

The report states that the Unifica- 
tion Church teaches a theology which 
is incompatible with basic Christian 
tenets. Divine Principle, the official 
scripture of the Unification Church, 
‘‘is viewed as superseding the Bi- 
ble,’’ the authors say. ‘‘Jesus failed 
in his role as Messiah before he could 
marry and have children,’’ say the 
authors, summarizing Unification 
teaching. “‘It has been necessary, 
therefore, for God to provide a third 
Adam who will be born in Korea 
right after World War I. Descriptions 
of this third Adam or new Messiah 
have led followers of the movement 
to believe that the leader of the 
movement, Sun Myung Moon, is that 
person.”’ 

In his book, No Freedom For the 
Mind, University of Saskatchewan 
Chaplain Colin Clay says that the ab- 
horrence with which many Christians 
respond to the idea that Sun Myung 
Moon might be a new Messiah 
should not blind them to its potential 
appeal. **. . . To Moon’s disciples,”’ 
he says, ‘‘and to a significant number 
of Canadian theologians, this idea is 
not outside the realm of possibility.’’ 

Moon’s business and political ac- 
tivities since his arrival in the U.S.A. 
in 1971 have also been the subject of 
investigation and speculation. His ac- 
tivities in the United States began 
with large pro-American and anti- 
communist rallies that won the sup- 
port of President Richard Nixon. 

Moon operates a multi-million dol- 
lar business machine in the U.S. His 
real estate holdings include the Man- 
hattan New Yorker Hotel, the Co- 
lumbia Club and the Tiffany Building 
on 5th Avenue. He owns The Wash- 


ington Times and The New York Tri- 
bune and he operates fishing fleets on 
both coasts. 

However, the large annual losses 
incurred by many of his business 
ventures, particularly by the newspa- 
pers, have led to speculation that 
Moon’s main source of income lies 
outside the U.S.A. and outside re- 
spectable sources. The Task Force of 
the Korea Joint Action Group of the 
NCCCUSA charges that ‘‘the Unifi- 
cation Church is an extreme right- 
wing political movement’’ with con- 
nections to the Yakuza, an organized 
crime network in Japan. 

And according to Mike Kropveld, 
Director of the Montreal-based Cult 
Project, it took some time for Moon, 
the self-proclaimed pacifist, to admit 
that his South Korean factories were 
processing weapons as well as gin- 
seng tea and pharmaceuticals. States 
Clay in No Freedom For the Mind: 
‘‘Today, it is alleged that Ton-I1 In- 
dustries manufactures air rifles and 
parts for M-16 automatic rifles, the 
M-79 grenade launcher and the Vul- 
can gun.”’ 

Clay links Moon with two wealthy 
Japanese businessmen, both alleged 
war criminals. 

Moon’s American activities 
erupted in the ‘‘Koreagate’’ scandal 
in the United States in the 1970s. 
According to Clay, the scandal fo- 
cused on charges by U.S. Senator 
Howard Baker that in an effort to as- 
sure a continued U.S. military pres- 
ence in South Korea, Moon and the 
South Korean President offered 
bribes to 50 congressmen in ex- 
change for their support of the Park 
Government. 

In 1984, Moon was served 13 
months in prison on charges of con- 
spiracy, obstruction of justice, per- 
jury, and tax evasion. 

The 1978 ‘‘Fraser Report’ (\‘In- 
vestigation of Korean-American Re- 
lations: Report of the Subcommittee 
on International Organizations of the 
Committee on International Relations 
U.S. House of Representatives’’) 
provided an in-depth examination of 
Moon’s ‘‘overriding religious goal 
— to establish a worldwide ‘theocra- 
cy’ that is, a world order which 
would abolish separation of church 
and state and be governed by the im- 
mediate direction of God.”’ 


Moon’s ‘‘strategies for gaining 
control and influence over economic, 
political, cultural, academic, media, 
and religious institutions’? are de- 
tailed in the Fraser Report. “‘Activ- 
ities in cultural, academic, and other 
fields are ultimately designed to cre- 
ate political influence and temporal 
power. Cultural and educational pro- 
jects are part of his organization’s 
overall goals of controlling major in- 
stitutions in the U.S. and other key 
nations and influencing political de- 
cisions and policies.”’ 


The Unification Church 
believes that “Jesus 
failed in his role as 
Messiah. . .’’so God 
has provided anew 
Messiah, Sun Myung 
Moon. 


But the best well-known stories 
about the Unification Church are 
probably the testimonies by former 
Moonies of psychological and physi- 
ological manipulation associated 
with brainwashing. 

Although the Unification Church 
is more up-front than it was, former 
Moonie Mike Kropveld believes that 
deception is still prevalent in the 
movement. 

“The major focus of _ the 
movement today is politics, econom- 
ics, and credibility,’’ says Kropveld. 
And the international conferences 
and inexpensive trips for clergy are 
part of a public relations campaign to 
sell a new image of the Unification 
Church. ‘‘Some would say Moon 
cares about the world and values,”’ 
explains Kropveld, ‘‘but [these trips] 
are an attempt to become respectable, 
and gain power.’ 

United Church minister Frank Dal- 
ton went on one of the Moonie-spon- 
sored trips in November, 1987, be- 
fore the United Church took its stand. 
He concurs with Kropveld’s analysis. 
‘‘They were not trying to convert 
us,’ Dalton says, “‘but they were 
trying to whitewash its history.’’ As 
to. questions about Unification 
Church investments, Dalton says, 
‘*no one seemed to know’’ the an- 
swers to the questions. Dalton de- 
scribes the trip as “‘a wonderful vaca- 
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tion’’ but concluded that the Unifica- 
tion Church teaches *‘a heretical doc- 
trine.”’ 

Presbyterian minister Brooke Ash- 
field was also invited to go on one of 
the trips. Explains Ashfield, “‘I 
thought they’d be better off wasting 
money on me rather than on someone 
who might have their mind 
changed.’’ But Ashfield turned down 
the all-expenses paid trip ‘“‘because I 
simply cannot support the Unifica- 
tion Church.”’ 

Clergy who accept the invitation to 
participate in Unification Church- 
sponsored seminars and trips can ex- 
pect their names, pictures and de- 
nominational affiliation to appear ei- 
ther in paid advertisements in local 
newspapers or in Unification Church 
publications ‘‘with fictitious quota- 
tions attributed to them applauding 
the Unification Church and the Rev. 
Moon,” warn the authors of the Task 
Force of the Korea Joint Action 
Group. 

Kropveld continues to monitor the 
activities of the Moonies. He reports 
that the movement has opened up in 
Quebec City and there are rumours of 
businesses opening up in Montreal, 
but membership in the Moon organi- 
zation has not increased substantial- 
ly. 

Young people are still prime tar- 
gets for Unification Church recruit- 
ment campaigns. Clay reports that at 
least 46 American universities have 
chapters of the Collegiate Associa- 
tion for the Research of Principles 
(CARP) which publishes World Stu- 
dent Times. A chapter has operated 
as a recognized student club at the 
University of Toronto, but the group 
did not renew its membership this 
year, reports the U of T Student Af- 
fairs Office. And efforts to establish 
a chapter at McGill in Montreal were 
thwarted by McGill Chaplaincy and 
the Cult Project several years ago. 


Se en Sh RCEDTEE 


Roberta Clare is a minister of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada and a Chaplain at McGill 
University in Montreal. 
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Keeping a Journal 


as an Aid 
fo Prayer 
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by Esther Mcllveen 


] hese days, we are becoming 


more familiar with the keeping of a 
journal. However, God thought of it 
long before it became popular. He in- 
structed the prophet Jeremiah to, 
“Write in a book all the words that I 
have spoken to you’’ (Jeremiah 
30:2). 

Both St. Augustine and St. Patrick 
had journals that were called Confes- 
sions. St. Patrick wrote, when he was 
an old man, about the wonderful en- 
counters he experienced with God. 
For thirty or forty years Patrick la- 
boured among the Irish, planting two 
hundred churches, a monastery and 
schools. He conducted a healing min- 
istry, and used the shamrock to dem- 
onstrate the Holy Trinity. The hymn 
“*St. Patrick’’ is thought to be written 
by him: 

“‘T bind unto myself today 

The strong Name of the Trinity, 

By invocation of the same, 

The Three in One, and One in 

Three.’’ 

#276 Book of Praise 


The Journal of the Reverend John 
Wesley is considered by some to be 
one of the great books of the world. 
Through his writings we get glimpses 
of his theology, his preaching (at 70 
years of age) to 30,000 people, his 
difficult marriage, and how he kept 
fit physically. He founded the Armi- 
nian Magazine, wrote numerous 
hymns and created the Methodist 
Movement. 

Blaisé Pascal had a journal called 
Pensées. George Fox and Elizabeth 
Fry (both Quakers) kept journals. 
Mrs. Fry’s daughters published in 
1847 two volumes of memoirs with 
extracts from her journals. Early 
Saints, mystics, reformers and mis- 
sionaries such as George Muller kept 
spiritual journals. Muller scrupulous- 
ly chronicled the answers to his pray- 
ers. He prayed for great sums of 
money. When received he purchased 
large properties in order to house 
hundreds of orphaned children in 
Bristol. Nearly two hundred years 
later, we still have access to the de- 
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tails in his journals, including his fi- 
nancial statements. 

There is a biblical precedent for 
keeping journals. Abraham, Joshua 
and Jacob all built stone altars or me- 
morials to mark the places where 
God had spoken or performed mira- 
cles in their lives. These acted as vi- 
sual aids for their children. Perhaps if 
the children of Israel had kept jour- 
nals of their wilderness experience, 
of when and how God provided them 
with water, food and shoes that 
wouldn’t wear out, they might not 
have faulted their leader nor grum- 
bled as much. 


/ n 1968 my husband and I deter- 
mined we too would keep a record of 
our spiritual pilgrimage and God’s 
daily dealings with us. Each 
Christmas since that date I have been 
given a book as a gift. Sometimes it 
has come from my husband; other 
times from friends, such as the one 
Bonnie Mallone gave me in which 
she inscribed these words, ‘‘This is a 
special book intended as loving en- 
couragement from the heart of a 
friend to give you a gentle nudge to- 
ward your prophetic gift.’’ My first 
entry in that book was a verse from 
Ecclesiastes 11:4: ‘‘He who observes 
the wind will not sow; and he who re- 
gards the clouds will not reap.’’ God 
had given me the verse when I was 
fearful and hesitant to minister, along 
with my husband, in another pasto- 
rate. It was a new denomination and 
would be our seventh congregation. I 
knew the pressures and stresses of a 
church. Besides, I didn’t want to face 
the turmoil of uprooting our children. 

I look back at my first journal, 21 
years ago. On the first page it reads, 
“My aim is to put him first this 
year.’’ That year I was mother to 
three young children — a three-year- 
old and twins, a boy and a girl, who 
were barely one. In addition, a 14- 
year-old foster daughter lived with us 
for a period. I must have been intu- 
itive, knowing I would need God’s 
resources each day, as a young moth- 
ef, 


During that year I wrote sporadi- 
cally and sometimes in haste, but I 
am impressed with the answers to 
prayer. Even as I read it now, it con- 
tinues to fill me with joy, not only for 
the answers to prayers then, but for 
God’s strength and energy that sup- 
ported me during blurred, demanding 
days. Some of the things I’ve record- 
ed: during the children’s nap time, I 
invite Jesus to come and have a cup 
of tea with me while I pour out my 
heart to him. I ask him to bless my 
babies and give me patience to cope 
with the supper period when my hus- 
band comes home, the twins are 
fussy and Kathryn needs attention. 
The prayers beforehand helped great- 
ly. 

In my journals I’ve recorded the 
treasures my children have given me 
over the years, such as Kathryn’s 
comment: 

‘I don’t want to play with Carol, I 
want to read. Books take up so little 
space.” 

And Kirsten’ s delightful question: 

“If you were a little girl now, 
would we be friends?”’ 

From Anthony, aged 10: 

‘*T feel so proud to look back over 
the last four years to see how I’ve 
grown. Before that I didn’t have 
much of a history.”’ 

The poetry my husband has written 
to me to celebrate an anniversary is 
recorded, 


From Howard. 


of | bepe is a good day to comment 
on your ‘mothering.’ Remember the 
man in Italy who said, ‘Here you 
could have many babies?’ Whether 
he knew it or not, he was acknowl- 
edging that you have a strong mater- 
nal bent. Try as you might to get rid 
of these ‘babies’ your maternal com- 
passion will always have a place for 
them. (This is appropriate today be- 
cause, of course, they’re all at 
home.) You will find spaces and 
times in your life where they are not. 
Yet even with that, they sneak into 
your dreams. The one hope I see is 
that you also give birth to ideas, 
words and well-crafted writing. Per- 
haps these latter ‘children’ will give 
you buffering from the human kind. 
But you will always be a bringer 


forth and someone who has shel- 
tering room for strays under the cano- 
py of your bosom. In this I love you, 
as in so many ways.”’ 

I notice how consistently God re- 
peats some of the same lessons over 
the years. I must be a slow learner, or 
I need him to say some of those same 
things in various ways. 

I have not found it easy to balance 
the different parts of myself — wife, 
mother, minister’s wife, speaker, 
writer, and still find quality time for 
prayer. However, when I become 
calm and listen in prayer I am able to 
shed my octopus nature and tackle 
one thing at a time. The journal puts 
me in touch with my past struggles 
and shows me how I’ve grown. 

Recently I became aware that for 
the past ten years I have been trying 
to cope with whirlwind personalities. 
These are people who operate at a 
speed that sets me spinning, or whose 
expectations of me are different from 
mine. This poem expresses my ten- 
sion: 

Activity or Accomplishment 
Whenever we meet you spill 
out your activities ina 
spirited fountain of words 
and I so numbed forget 
what I came to the shop for. 

I always feel I’m going 
backwards when I’m with you, 
but secretly wonder which 
one of us is accomplishing 
more? 


A journal aids in listening to 


God, who is a communicating Fa- 
ther. The morning after our daugh- 
ter’s graduation in nursing, as I was 
reflecting on how proud I was of her 
as she had walked across the platform 
to receive her diploma, and remem- 
bered how unprepared I was for my 


first pregnancy, the Father whis- 
pered: 

“The things you find hardest to 
bear, if you will accept them and not 
seek to escape them, will become 
your greatest source of blessing.”’ 

Another day when I was question- 
ing my parenting, again the Counsel- 
lor came to me: 

‘Delight yourself in your children 
for their hearts have not formed stone 
— when children are loved their 
hearts remain tender.’’ 

In re-reading my _ chronicled 
events, I become aware how fre- 
quently God encouraged me to laugh 
and sing. ‘‘Laughter is the language 
of heaven,’’ he told me one evening 
when it seemed that everything was 
breaking down in the house: the roof 
leaked; carpenter ants were munch- 
ing at the foundation of the house; the 
oven, one of the toilets and the dish- 
washer were all taped with the word 
‘“‘broken,;’’ and during the night we 
were contending with racoons. 

At the end of each year, my hus- 
band carefully reads through his jour- 
nal and documents on a piece of pa- 
per answers to our prayers - things 
we might have forgotten without the 
aid of a journal. It nurtures faith and 
gratitude and helps to keep us on the 
journey. 

God himself is keeper of at least 
two journals. David tells us in Psalm 
139:16 that ‘‘All the days ordained 
for me were written in your book be- 
fore one of them came to be.’ Anoth- 
er of his journals is a book of remem- 
brance. ‘‘Then those who feared the 
Lord spoke with one another; the 
Lord heeded and heard them, and a 
book of remembrance was written be- 
fore him of those who feared the Lord 
and thought on his name’’ (Malachi 
3:16). 

A journal resembles a home video. 
At any given time you can sit back 
and see how God intimately involves 
himself in the details of your life. O 


Ter 


Mrs. Mcllveen is a free-lance writer who 
lives in Richmond, British Columbia. 
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Who are the 
JEWS ? 


by Arthur C. Cochrane 


: 
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At the ‘‘wailing wall’’ in Jerusalem. 


S.. time ago a large American western city found it- 
self embroiled in a controversy between Jews and Chris- 
tians. A rabbi charged that the Jews had been defamed by 
the ‘‘unhistorical’’ biblical account of the trial and death of 
Jesus. A Christian minister replied that the rabbi had com- 
mitted blasphemy, and advised his people not to attend any 
function where the rabbi was to be the chief speaker. 
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Such controversies are to be deplored, not simply ll 
cause they set one group against another, but because they © 
reflect so little understanding and sympathy for Jews on the 
part of Christians. Ignorance begets intolerance, hatred, and 
even persecution. Christians need to understand, for exam- 
ple, why the Jew as a Jew is bound to dispute the biblical 
testimony to Jesus. Then without compromising their faith, | 
they will be moved to adopt a kindly and conciliatory atti- — 
tude to their Jewish brothers and sisters. 

Yes, Jewish brothers and sisters! For the Jews — regard- | 
less of whether we or they acknowledge it — are our broth- 
ers and sisters in Christ. Christians and Jews are inseparab- 
ly bound to each other, because both are inseparably bound 
to Jesus Christ, Israel’s Messiah and the Lord of the 
Church. 

Few of us will care to admit it, but all of us harbour a se- 
cret, and sometimes open, antipathy to Jews. The Jew is an 
offence to us. Not because the Jew is an offensive individu- 
al in a moral or social sense, any more than any other indi- 
vidual might be, but because they show us our own nature, 
namely, our rebellion against God’s grace, our unbelief and 
disobedience. It is also because God has chosen them — not 
the British, not Americans, not the Russians — to be his 
people. God has chosen them, not because they are better 
than other people, but solely on the ground of his good plea- 
sure to prove in and through them that he is the God who 
justifies the ungodly in Jesus Christ. 

Prejudice against the Jews has a special character and 
meaning. Our resentment against the Jews is a reflection of 
our resentment against their Messiah, our Saviour. The of- 
fence of the Jew is therefore indirectly the offence of Jesus 
Christ himself. Consequently, it can be overcome only in 
the miracle of faith in what God has wrought for both Jews 
and Gentiles in Christ — the forgiveness of their sins. 
God’s grace is the only possibility of reconciliation between 
Jews and other people. 

Who are the Jews? What a strange question! To raise the 
question is to be confronted by mystery. For mystery envel- 
ops everything connected with the Jews — their origin and 
existence, their dispersion throughout the nations of the 
world, the frightful suffering and humiliation they have en- 
dured through the ages, their amazing preservation in the 
face of repeated efforts to assimilate them into the life of 
other peoples, to banish them to ghettos, or to exterminate 
them. 

Almost everyone assumes that they ‘“‘know’”’ the Jews. 
We are conscious that “‘somehow”’ they differ from other 
peoples. Yet when one gets down to the task of stating 
wherein they differ, one discovers that human answers fail. 

Strictly speaking, the history of the Jews as we know 
them begins forty years after the death of Jesus — with the 
fall of Jerusalem and the destruction of the Temple in A.D. 
70. Prior to that time the Jews had existed as the people of 
Israel, with a common land, language, faith, and history. 
Since then the Jews have been scattered throughout the 
world. In spite of being a tiny minority among the millions 
of humanity — maligned, hated, discriminated against, and 
persecuted — they have preserved their identity. Other na- 
tions have come and gone, but like Tennyson’s brook, the 
Jews go on forever. How shall we describe them? 

Certainly not as a race; in fact, the Jews belong to what is 
commonly called ‘‘the Semitic race,’’ which includes the 


Arabs, who in ancient times and now today have been their 
bitterest enemies. Moreover, no one has succeeded in stat- 
ing biologically what is the distinctively Jewish character 
within the Semitic race. There are no facial or bodily struc- 
tures peculiar to the Jews. (The writer was mistaken for a 
Jew in Germany because of his ‘‘Irish’’ nose!) Of course, 
the Nazi theory about ‘‘Jewish blood’ was pure fantasy. 

Unlike other peoples, the Jews today lack a common lan- 
guage, culture and history. It is true that Hebrew is used in 
their services and in theological works. There has been a re- 
vival of Hebrew literature, and as a living language in Is- 
rael. But Hebrew has not been the mother tongue of the ma- 
jority of Jews in all ages or even today. Likewise, there is 
no characteristically Jewish culture, as one might speak of 
German, French, or American culture. The Jews have con- 
tributed much to the culture of the nations among whom 
they have lived, yet not to the extent of giving ita definitely 
Jewish stamp. 


Tis Jews are an 
offencetous... 
because they show us 
ourownnature... 
our rebellion against 
God’s grace, 

our unbelief and 
disobedience. 


One can speak of the history of Jews — of English, 
American, Polish, and Chinese Jews — and of the history 
of religious movements like Zionism and of the works of in- 
dividual thinkers, poets, and scientists among them. But 
since A.D. 70 there has been no history of the Jews as a cor- 
porate people. In the State of Israel we do have the begin- 
nings of a history of the Jews as a people and nation. Yet we 
could never explain who or what Jews are by what a small 
part of Jewry has become. How many Jews in Canada and 
America will think of their nationality as /sraeli? In the 
State of Israel today there is a public debate as to who is a 
Jew! 

The fact is that Israel, which once had a history in Bible 
times, has become unhistorical; and Israel, which once was 
a people, has ceased to be a people. God’s covenant with 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and his call to a dozen relatives 
to come up out of Egypt, and their affirmative response, 
made them a people. God’s call to his people in Jesus Christ 
and their rejection of him made them to be, as the scriptures 
put it, ‘‘not my people’’ (Romans 9:25-26; 10:19-21). 

Finally, the attempt has been made to define the Jews 
along moral and religious lines. Persons unfriendly to Jews 
have claimed that they worship the ‘‘almighty dollar’’ and 
are unscrupulous in their business dealings. The moral lap- 
ses of some are not sufficient grounds for castigating all. 

Neither is their religion, Judaism, the special thing about 
all Jews. Many of them no longer repeat the ancient prayers 
or enter a synagogue. A Jew can be an adherent of orthodox 


or liberal Judaism, a pantheist, a freethinker, or even a good 
or poor Christian, and still remain a Jew. If we are to deter- 
mine what makes a Jew a Jew, we shall have to discover 
something common to both religious and irreligious Jews. 
Actually, what distinguishes Jews from other people is not 
piety or a lack of it but God’s relation to them. 

This last sentence provides the only possible answer to 
the question, Who Are The Jews? The Jews are the remnant 
of the people of Israel with whom God made an everlasting 
covenant that he would be their God and they would be his 
people. God has chosen this people to be his witnesses —‘*‘a 
light to lighten the Gentiles.’’ But the Jews are also those 
who from the beginning have proved themselves unworthy 
of their election — thus, as was suggested earlier, exhibit- 
ing to us our own unworthiness. The Jews have denied their 
calling, finally through the rejection of their Messiah. 

Nevertheless, in spite of their unbelief, they remain 
God’s chosen people. ‘‘Does their faithlessness nullify the 
faithfulness of God? By no means! Let God be true though 
every man be false’’ (Romans 3:3-4). ‘*God has not rejected 
his people whom he foreknew,’’ (Ch. 11:2). ‘*They are be- 
loved for the sake of their forefathers. For the gifts and call 
of God are irrevocable’’ (Ch. 11:28-29). 

According to the witness of Holy Scripture, Christians 
are Jews or Gentiles who believe the promise of their elec- 
tion in Jesus Christ. Gentile Christians are those who 
through faith in the gospel — not through their own wor- 
thiness — have been admitted to the covenant of grace God 
made with Israel. 

The apostle Paul was well aware of the danger of Chris- 
tians taking a self-righteous attitude toward unbelieving 
Jews. He warned: ‘‘Do not boast over the branches (the 
Jews). If you do boast, remember it is not you that support 
the root, but the root that supports you . . . . You stand fast 
only through faith. So do not become proud, but stand in 
awe.’’ (Romans | 1:18-20). 

Jews and Christians are separated by their unbelief and 
faith. Yet they are ‘‘all one in Christ Jesus’’ (Gal. 3:28). 
Christ is ‘‘our peace, who has made us both one, and has 
broken down the dividing wall of hostility’ (Eph. 2:14). Je- 
sus Christ is at once Israel’s Messiah and the Lord of the 
Church. Just for this reason it would be a dreadful mistake 
to conclude that the unbelief of the Jews is fixed and static. 
God has promised that if Jews do not persist in unbelief, 
they will be grafted in, for God has power to graft them in. 

The isolation of the Jews is by no means absolute and 
eternal. The presence of the occasional Christian Jew in our 
congregations is a pledge that God has not utterly cast away 
his people and a sign of the ultimate conversion of the Jews 
at Christ’s coming. Then the one great ecumenical schism 
will be healed, and Israel and the Church united. O 


Dr. Cochrane is a graduate of Knox College and 
served pastorates in The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada for many years prior to accepting a call 
to the chair of Systematic Theology at the Uni- 
versity of Dubuque in lowa. Now retired, he is 
emeritus professor of both the Wartburg and 
University of Dubuque, Iowa, seminaries. He is 
the brother of Rev. Dr. Charles C. Cochrane of 
Waterloo, Ontario. 
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by Ivan S. Gamble 
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| was lying in bed after a day of 
synod when the expression ‘‘parody 
elder’ flashed into my mind. It was 
my first synod meeting in eighteen 
years and I was a “‘parity elder’’. Our 
Presbytery has a hospital chaplain on 
the constituent roll, and I was chosen 
to bring the ruling elders up to parity 
with the teaching elders. I had served 
pastoral charges for sixteen years and 
had been both moderator and clerk of 
synod. For the last eighteeen years I 
worked at another important min- 
istry, that of social worker. 

Why, then, did I feel out of place? 


A Parody Elder 


4° 


OX 


A. MT Tull 


Was it because I was acting in a lay 
capacity rather than as a clergyman? 
Was it because there were so many 
new faces? Was it because there were 
new issues and new ways of express- 
ion? ‘‘Social Justice’’ was now used 
in place of ‘‘Social Action.’’ There 
was concern for ecology, inclusive 
language and the evils of apartheid. 

I was born in the Province of *‘EI- 
berda,’’ and on a hot day enjoy a cool 
glass of ‘‘wadder,’’ so, like many 
Canadians I pronounce ‘‘parity’’ and 
‘“‘parody’’ exactly the same way. 
‘*Parody Elder!’’ Yes, that suited my 
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mood. I smiled wryly to myself. 
(Later, | checked my dictionary and 
read some meanings of ‘‘parody”’ 
‘‘a trivial or comical imitation,”’ 
‘“‘burlesque imitation of something 
serious.”’) But then something else 
flashed into my mind. It was a poem 
which included the word ‘‘parody.”’ 
It was ‘‘The Donkey,’ by G.K. 
Chesterton, which I had studied in a 
one-roomed country elementary 
school many years ago. 


T.. strange, stubborn little beast 


is described as follows: 
‘With monstrous head and sickening 
cry 

And ears like errant wings, 

The devil’s walking parody 

On all four-footed things.’”’ 
But the poem Is not one of ridicule, 
but rather one of faith and hope. Like 
the Old Testament talking donkey, 
the author has the donkey say: 

y . also had my hour: 

One far fierce hour and sweet: 
There was a shout about my ears, 
And palms before my feet.”’ 

I was encouraged. My heart was 
warmed. I was reminded of Paul’s 
message to the Church at Corinth. 
‘God chose the foolish things of the 
world to shame the wise; God chose 
the weak things of the world to 
shame the strong. He chose the lowly 
things of the world and the despised 
things (the ‘parodies’) . . . so that no 
one may boast before him.’’ (1 Cor. 
1:27-29 NIV) As Christians, with 
Christ in us, we are not the Devil’s 
Parody, though we may be God’s 
Parody. Even though we may some- 
times feel like a jackass, Christ can 
still use us. We can be a ‘‘Christo- 
pher,’’ a ‘‘Bearer of Christ.’’ Christ 
can use us to assist in His Triumphal 
Entry into needy hearts and lives. 


Mr. Gamble is a Presbyterian minister who for 
the last 18 years has been a Social Worker in 
Oliver B.C. He also directs the choir in St. 
Andrew’s Church, Penticton, B.C. 
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Ihave often heard the reference 
“Supernatural British © Columbia’. 
ee believe it an apt term. 


For. seventeen days in September 
a 989 sixteen Presbyterians made an 
Incredible Journey through B.C. We 
completed a 5,020 km journey in two 
raini-vans visiting 29 points of 
Presbyterian work. Our visits took 


ee 


province and through each of the 
four Ba ls of B.C. 


Why were we doing this? We 
‘wanted to see first hand some of the 
exciting work being carried out in 
B.C. One of the areas of emphasis 
of West Toronto Presbytery under 
"This Mission Is Ours" is the mission 
work in British Columbia. During a 
‘Presbyterians Sharing Emphasis 
Sunday at Weston Presbyterian 
Church in March 7989, the Rev. Bob 
Garvin, Superintendent of Missions 
for B.C. provided an_ eloquent 
description of how the dollars are 
being spent. It intrigued us so 
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us on a large circle tour of the — 
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The Rev. David Webber (right) welcomes tour members at the 
inauguration of the Cariboo P.C., Williams Lake, B.C. 


much we asked the Rev. Murray 
Garvin, Secretary, Education for 
Mission, Board of World Mission, to 
organize a tour to take some of us 
out to see this exciting work. And 
the trip was arranged. | 


Murray and Bob each drove a 
rented mini-van with seven 
passengers - a mixed group of men 
and women; including a number of 
elders, a retired Deaconess, and a 
retired missionary. Nine came from 

continued 
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The Incredible Journey, 


West Toronto Presbytery, two from 
East Toronto, one each from 
Brampton and Guelph Presbyteries, 
and one from N. Saskatchewan. 


By spontaneous’ actions, the 
communities adjusted daily, both in 
members and _ in_- seating 
arrangements allowing for mixing 
and meeting. Much caring and 
sharing took place, along with much 
laughter and joy. 


We experienced the most beautiful 
fall weather B.C. has seen in over 30 
years - lots of sunshine with only 2 
minor exceptions of rain. The con- 
stantly changing backdrops varied 
from beautiful agricultural valleys, to 
steeply ascending and descending 
mountain roads, lush rain forests, 
panoramic views of pacific coastline 
and islands, rugged ranch lands and 
dessert-like foothills. 


Along the way we visited many 
established congregations as well as 
many aid-receiving congregations. 
We joined in Church services in 
Creston (Kootenay Presbytery), 
Comox, and Campbell River 
(Vancouver Island Presbytery). Each 
congregational visit afforded us a 
different view of what God is doing 
in B.C. 


On arrival at each location the tour 
met the Minister and members of 
Session and congregation. We were 
always greeted very warmly - not 
only with generous portions of 
delicious food, but with friendly 
interest in our travels, experiences 
and backgrounds. 


In all locations we learned of the 
history of the vision of the con- 
gregation. We viewed their facilities, 
including a rented hall, historic 
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buildings, recently constructed 
buildings, a brand new building not 
yet dedicated, and even in one 
case, vacant land, the site of a new 
building. We saw many pictorial 
records of congregational events, 
and many unique and_ beautiful 
banners which had been lovingly 
made. We were impressed by all 
the wood used in the buildings - 
either in the whole building or within 
the sanctuary. 


But, most of all, WE WERE 
IMPRESSED BY THE PEOPLE. By 
their COMMITMENT, JOY AND 
ENTHUSIASM. 


5 ere go 


St. Columba P.C.,Parksville, B.C. 
repays a loan to St. Andrew’s 
P.C., Victoria, B.C. and announces 
plans for a “Miracle Sunday". 


Some of the most memorable 
highlights for me involved the aid- 
receiving congregations. For 
example: 


¢ Sharing in the 19th Anniversary 
Dinner with the Rev. Robt. Kerr and 
the people of Parksville, Vancouver 
Island and in their joy in repaying 
the last $6,000 of a $35,000 building 
loan from St. Andrew’s, Victoria, and 
deciding to hold a “Miracle Sunday" 


on October 29, 1989. They set < 
goal to raise $20,000 by Septernber 
1990 in a one-time special appea 
over and above regular givings tc 
pay back the balance of the loar 
from the Presbyterian Church ir 
Canada Lending Fund. In repaying 
this $20,000, THIS MONEY COULD 
THEN GO TOWARDS STARTING 
ANOTHER NEW WORK. The 
congregation’s response _ that 
evening was a standing ovation! 


(Note: On October 29th, the miracle 
happened - slightly over $20,000 was 
pledged!) 


Visiting the beautiful 3.4 acre site of 
the proposed Saanich Peninsula 
Presbyterian Church near Victoria 
Airport and hearing of their plans, 
Rev. Peter Coutts and_ the 
congregation celebrated the 5th 
anniversary of the formation of the 
congregation in 1989. The growing 
church will start a 1/2 million dollar 
building project in the spring of 1990 
for completion in September 1990. 
They are already reaching out to the 


community having held a Vacation 
Bible School and a garage sale on 
the site and using the occasion ta 
advertise their future plans. They 
have raised $100,000 on their own, 
received $25,000 from St. Andrew’s, 
Victoria, and $30,000 from the 
Presbytery of Vancouver Island. The 
balance will come in the form of a 
loan from the national church. Rev. 
Coutts spoke to our tour group after 
a luncheon at the Chinese Church, 
Victoria, and asked us to deliver a 
message of "Thanks" from the 
people of Saanich Peninsula 
congregation to those who are 
supporting mission work in B.C. 
“We realize it is a heavy com- 
mitment." 
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Hearing of the exciting work of Mark 
Graves at Slocan Park in the Slocan 
Valley in Kootenay Presbytery. This 
beautiful valley stretches for 30 miles 
without any other Presbyterian 
witness and with few Christian 
gatherings. The outreach is guided 
by Rev. Calvin Brown of Nelson who 
felt the call of God to minister to the 
“many non-Christians in the valley. 
The small congregation meets in the 
“community hall and as few of the 
“members come from a Presbyterian 
“background, the services are non- 
traditional, but very suited to their 
membership. Mark shared with us 
several stories of the ways lives have 
been changed in the community and 
the effects of Christian witness on 
non-Christian family members and 
friends. The group continues to 
grow and blossom. 


One of the most exciting things 
happening in B.C. is_ the 
establishment of the House Church 
Ministry in the Cariboo area. This is 
~ a new approach to rural ministry in 
the 83,000 square kilometer district 
in south central B.C. Our group was 
delighted to be part of the 75 people 
who gathered for the Service of 
Recognition for the Missionary, the 
Rev. David Webber and The 
Formation of the Cariboo 
- Presbyterian Church (a Congregation 
of House Churches), on September 
14, 1989. We were all deeply 
moved to be witnessing the 
establishment of this new 
congregation and to share in the 
~ vision of the new ministry. During 
the reception following, greetings 
were read from many congregations 
along with the presentation of 
donations raised over and above 
Presbyterians Sharing commitments. 
The Synod _ of B.C. has stepped out 
in faith to fund this new ministry as 
there are no funds available from the 
Board of World Mission in regular 


COMINGS. & 
GOINGS 


BROWN, Miss Pauline (India) - Expected this 
spring for three-month furlough with 
deputation. 


CALDWELL, Dr. Georgine (Taiwan) - Doing 
intensive deputation in Canada. 

EMBREE, Dr. Bernard & Mrs. Ruth (China 
Liaison) - Returning to Canada in May for 
deputation prior to completion of their present 
assignment. 

FEE, Rev. Richard (Nigeria - Africa Liaison) 
- Returned to Canada in February for one- 
month home assignment. Further deputation 
planned for fail. 

GILLAN, Rev. Stewart (Lesotho - S. Africa) - 
Expected in August for one-year furlough with 
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study and deputation. 

KIM, Dr. Myung-gi (Nicaragua) - Returning to 
Canada in June, upon completion of overseas 
assignment, for further study. 

MacKAY, Rev. Donald (Nigeria) - Expected 
to return to Canada this spring. 

McMULLEN, Dr. Clarence & Mrs. Cathy 
(India) - Planning summer furlough in Canada 
with limited deputation. 

MORRISON, Miss Doreen (India) - Expected 
in Canada for three-month furlough this 
spring. 

RAEBURN-GIBSON, Miss Susan (China) - 
Returning to Canada this summer following 
completion of two-year term under Amity 


Foundation. 
GOINGS 


CROSBY, Rev. Brian & Mrs. Elizabeth 
(Mauritius)) - Returned to Mauritius in 
January following three-month furlough in 
Canada and Scotland. 
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funding. Only small amounts from 
special gifts can be found. 


These are only a few of the 
highlights of this memorable trip. All 
along the way we met people who 
wanted to go with us. They said, "I 
would love to visit other places in 
B.C.", or "| would love to go East 
and meet Presbyterians in the 
Churches there." And they said 
"Thank you for taking the time to 
come and visit us." 


As the miles unfolded we came to 
realize just how unusual and 
extensive our trip would be. It didn’t 
seem unusual in Toronto, only in the 
actual travelling did we realize the 
scope of our Incredible Journey. 


We came to recognize that the 
churches in B.C. share a common 
thread of friendliness, enthusiasm 
and deep commitment which we can 
all admire and emulate. 


Yes, we took time out from our busy 
lives, however, we all felt it was most 
worthwhile. | hope more 
Presbyterians will try to visit each 
other too. The trip should be 
repeated many times for cross- 
fertilization in this great land and 


Church of ours. East, Centre and 
West should travel to see each 
other. 


For me, it was an enjoyable time 
well spent. | was deeply impressed. 
As | heard the stories of the 
establishment of congregations and 
the ideas for new work | was 
impressed again by how God works 
through His people. On many 
occasions one person or one couple 
stepped out in faith to start or re- 
generate a congregation; holding to 
a desire to see a Christian witness in 
their community however seemingly 
overwhelming the obstacles. 


So often we are caught up in the 
"numbers game"; thinking that if we 
only had a "larger" congregation we 
could accomplish something. Over 
and over | was impressed by what 
can be done by a dedicated, faithful 
few following the promptings of the 
Holy Spirit. 


| will long remember the Incredible 
Journey and the people of British 
Columbia and will keep you in my 
prayers. God bless you all! 


Diane Osborne is an elder in Weston 
Presbyterian Church, West Toronto. 
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Last summer, the Board of World Mission continued . 
its practice of sending ministry students on overseas 

appointments. Grace Kim of Ewart College was appointed 

to India, and Kevin Park of Knox College went to Nigeria. 


The following are accounts of their experiences. 


A Summer Mission Experience in 
The Presbyterian Church of Nigeria 


My initial destination was South 
Africa where | was to work with the 
Rev. Stewart Gillan. But because 
of a visa delay a new arrangement 
was quickly made with the Pres- 
byterian Church of Nigeria and with 
hardly any orientation | arrived there 
with open expectations. 


My stay in Nigeria can be divided 
roughly into two parts. For the first 
month and a half | travelled a 
considerable amount and was able 
to visit many places and events and 
saw quite a cross section of the 
country and its people. The last 
month was spent in Calabar, 
working for the Duke Town Parish 
under the guidance of the Very 
Rev. Dr. Ogarekpe (presently the 
Moderator of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church of 
Nigeria). 


During the whole of my stay my 
primary base was in Calabar at the 
Duke Town Manse with the 
Ogarekpe family. The whole family 
went out of their way to 
accommodate me in their home. 
Rev. Ogarekpe made sure that | 
received proper orientation to 
Nigeria, especially the Cross River 
area. My secondary base was in 
Aba at the Rev. Rick Fee’s house, 
located in the General Assembly 
Office compound. | am also deeply 
indebted to him for his kindness (he 
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by Kevin Park 


Kevin Park with Louisa, daughter of 
The Very Rev. Dr. Mba O. Ogarekpa, 
Moderator of the Presbyterian 
Church of Nigeria. 


even gave me a proper hair cut -- a 
precious thing for a straight haired 
person in Nigeria) and_ his 
openness in sharing with me his 
rich experiences as a missionary for 


_ 14 years in Nigeria. These are just 
_ two of many people whose help 
_ was irreplaceable during my stay in 


Nigeria. 


During my travels | visited many 
places among which were Pres- 


_ bytery Farms at Itu, graduation 


ceremony at Trinity seminary, 
Goldie Training Centre headed by 
Rev. Donald MacKay, the city of 


_ Kano with Rev. and Mrs.VanGerpen, 


the city of Jos, the Ekwo are where 
Rev. Fee has done his missionary 
work for six years, the PYPAN 
(Presbyterian Young People’s 


_ Association of Nigeria) national 


conference, and the city of Lagos 


_ with the family of the Rt. Rev. Dr. 


Ukaegbu. 


During my travels I’ve discovered 
that Nigerian people are very open 
and expressive, characteristics 
which | came to appreciate very 
much. Their intensity, energy and 
enthusiasm permeates through 
much of their life and this can be 
readily seen in the church services. 
A regular Presbyterian church 
service there is at least two hours 
long and frequently up to five 
hours. The services are filled with a 
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sense of joy and celebration from 
beginning to end. | was awestruck 
by the amount of enthusiasm of the 
congregation wanting to participate 
in the services, which are filled with 
congregational responses, lively 
choruses sung with extraordinary 
African drums and dancing, and 
many opportunities to express 
individual and group music and 
even drama. If only our churches 
could catch a bit of their 
enthusiasm and excitement! 


| stayed at the Goldie Lay Training 
Centre for one week with care of 
the Rev. Donald MacKay. | 
attended classes and _ interacted 
with the students freely. There is a 
very close and warm Christian 
community among the students of 
Goldie (about twenty-two students; 
average age about 25). While | 
was there, on July 1, we celebrated 
Canada Day with the students; Don 
was designated as the Canadian 
Ambassador and | as the High 
Commissioner. It was a delightful 
event. The students also have a 
strong zeal for learning. But their 
scant library provides barely 
enough resources for their Courses. 
Rev. MacKay shared this concern 
with me. As a result the Missionary 
and Theological Society of Knox 
College held a book drive for 
Goldie; and sent over four hundred 
pounds of books in November. 


During the National conference in 
Uyo | had an opportunity to interact 
with the youth of the church. About 
700 young people from ail over 
Nigeria gathered at the conference. 
Again their exuberant enthusiasm 
was almost overwhelming: at times 
they sat at one place for over Six 
hours singing and listening to 
message after message with very 
little sign of fatigue. Their 
overwhelming enthusiasm made up 
for any lack of organization they 
might have had. The strong youth 
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presence in the Presbyterian 
Church of Nigeria ensures a strong 
and bright future for the church. It 
is something that ought to 
challenge the Presbyterian Church 
in Canada. We must recognize the 
crucial importance of youth ministry 
in our church and must focus our 
attention and resources _ in 
developing this weak area of our 
ministry. 


My last month in Nigeria was spent 
in doing church work: | led 
numerous Bible studies and 
preached in several churches in the 
Duke Town Presbytery. | was 
inspired with the strong sense of 
evangelism the people had in spite 
of their lack of resources. This 
sense was especially strong among 
the Evangelism Group of the Duke 
Town Presbyterian Church. | also 
sensed the frustration from this 
group of having the harvest ready 
but not having enough workers to 
go around: there are not enough 
ministers for the many potential 
rural churches. 


During my stay in Nigeria | saw 
much life in the raw; things don't 
come in neat disinfected packages 
over there. Large families struggle 
with $30-50 a month. The children 
ministered to me in a special way. 
Although they have almost no toys 
to play with they find whatever they 
can and make up their own games. 
They are cheerful and energetic 
and simply delightful. Through it all 
ve realized how we, North 
Americans, take things for granted. 
’'ve realized how wasteful our 
society is. 


The Nigerian experience has given 
me an awareness that we belong to 
the world-wide Church of God. | do 
not simply belong to my home 
congregation or even to the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada but 
to the world-wide church which 


makes up the body of Christ. 
Therefore we have a responsibility 
to the world-wide church. We must 
be in solidarity with the people of 
God around the world and carry out 
God’s mission with this truth. 


The Overseas Summer Missionary 
programme is crucial for the 
theological students. It provides an 
opportunity for the students to 
enhance ones sense of ministry by 
working with and learning from the 
overseas partner churches. And by 
sharing his or her experience with 
the rest of the student body the 
whole community of the college will 
share the experience and the 
awareness of the Summer Overseas 
Programme. | encourage the BWM 


to keep up this_ excellent 
programme. 
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My Summer in India 


by Grace Kim 


India, a land of towering mountains, 
dry deserts, thick jungles, broad 
plains and rushing rivers. A land 
known for its many religions, diverse 
languages and its beautiful Taj 
Mahal. With mixed feelings of 
excitement, joy and anxiety, | got off 
the plane in Delhi. | was greeted by 
two of our Canadian missionaries, 
Doreen Morrison and _ Diana 
Wadsworth. Three days later | met 
a third, Pauline Brown. In Delhi | 
had the privilege of attending a 
quarterly meeting of Coordinators 
and Consultants for Community 
Health held by the C.N.I. These 
meetings were worthwhile as | 
learned what some of the members 
of the C.N.I. do in their own 
dioceses regarding Village 
Development programmes. 


Then on July 1st, Miss Brown and | 
took the train down to Jobat. There 
| had opportunities to go to the 
school and visit many of the 
classrooms. | enjoyed talking to the 
students and enjoyed trying to teach 
the children some English songs. | 
visited Windsor Pavilion where | also 
spoke to the children, taught them 
songs and played games with them. 
Then, in the Christian Hospital | 
attended the village health workers’ 
meetings and paid visits to the 
patients. | was also able to start a 
small library for the Village 
Development project. 


From Jobat | headed on _ to 
Mandleshwar on the 14th of July to 
be with Miss Morrison for three days. 
There | visited the church, school 
and the handloom factory. 


! went on to Jhansi on July 17th. 
There | was able to do odd jobs for 
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Miss Wadsworth in and around the 
school. During chapel | enjoyed 
teaching songs and leading some 
services. When teachers were 
absent, | became a substitute and 
had fun teaching math and English. 
| was given many opportunities to 
visit the classes to share some of 
my favourite childhood stories and 
teach them about the Canadian 
society. On Sundays | participated 
in leading some of the sing-a-longs 
and in sharing Bible stories with 
them. 


| appreciated the company of the 
teachers. We learned a lot from 
each other as we _ shared our 
different thoughts and ideas about 
education and Christianity. | was 
able to perform some of Plaget’s 
tests on the children and a 
psychological test on the teachers, 
which produced some _ very 
interesting results. 


In the middle of my stay in Jhansi, | 
had a fabulous opportunity to spend 
five days in Calcutta, where | was 
able to observe the wonderful work 
of Mother Teresa. | also spent time 
observing and discussing with the 
senior consultant of the C.N.I. about 
the work being done by the church. 


Then on August 24th, Miss 
Wadsworth and | went to Agra to 
spend a couple of days. In Agra 
visiting the Taj Mahal was a 
breathtaking experience. It was so 
magnificent. We were left speech- 
less by its beauty. 


Then after nine wonderful weeks in 
India, | left for home on the 29th of 
August. | really enjoyed my short 
stay in India. | loved trying new 


Grace Kim with village peopl 
by a well in India. 


things and found them at times te 
be a little adventurous and amusing. 
One lady in particular whom | 
treasure the opportunity of meeting, 
was Shiela Massey. Her tremendous 
love for God and her faith in Him 
made a real impact on my life. After 
visiting India | feel that we can learn 
so much from each other. 


In my development as a person, | 
learned a great deal more than | 
imagined | would. | began to realize 
how small this world really is and 
that we have to work together to 
make the world a better place. 
Through my experience | got é 
better grip on what mission is al 
about. 


| learned to be thankful for many 
things | would normally have taken 
for granted: like a cold glass of 
water, which we in Canada can 
obtain by turning on the tap. | came 
to appreciate the great diversity in 
culture. | welcome the differences, 
and am willing to learn from them: 
| have come to love the people of 
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What’s Happening in the Cariboo? 


S$ a good thing jeeps can’t talk. If 
ey could, mine could really turn 
y face red. It would probably tell 
ories about its master driving like 
maniac through the Chilcotin (just 
lest of Kleena Kleene) and being 
assed by an even more maniacal 
igger in a shower of gravel...on the 
rong side of the road. We were 
oth on our way home to see our 
ives and families. The logger had 
bviously been gone longer than | 
ad. I’m sure my jeep would tell 
tories about its master fording the 
lazko River behind Bojan Golob’s 
‘hevy Blazer and beginning to float 
ownstream. And, |’m_ almost 
Ositive it would tell about one night 
n the edge of Anahim Lake when 
Ss master had locked his keys 
iside and had to make his entry by 
hopping a hole through its window 
jith an axe. But jeeps can’t talk so 
will have to do the reporting on 
yhat’s happened so far in the 
yariboo ministry by myself. 


We've only just begun," ministry as 
1 congregation of House Churches 
1 the Cariboo. We've been at it for 
1 little better than three months. In 
pite of the short period of time 
jowever, ministry is well underway. 
‘his fall has seen us begin regular 
douse Church Worship at Lac La 
dache with 3 local families, at 
Villiams Lake with 8 families and 
vith 2 families in the Nazko area. 


In addition it is hoped that in the 
future, if interest allows, House 
Church Worship will begin at Deka 
Lake, 150 Mile House and possibly 
Bridge Lake. Regular hospital 
visitations in 100 Mile House, 


Williams Lake and Quesnel are 
being done. 


Rev. David and Mrs. Linda 
Webber,with sons Davin and Halden. 


Mission always has a_ social 
dimension and we have endevoured 
to seek out this dimension. Dave 
Zirnhelt, newly elected M.L.A. and 
past advisor to the Cariboo, 
Kluskus, Ulkatcho Tribal Councils 
was contacted in August. his 
resulted in several stints of teaching 
Forestry with the Ulkatcho Band at 
Anahim Lake in September. 


The Ulkatcho Band is concerned 
with rehabilitation of some of its 
people as well as forming a 
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ontinued 


\dia for who they are. We in the 
rest get materialistic, and tend to 
1easure too many things in dollars, 
hen there are countless numbers 
f important things in life which 
annot be measured this way. As a 
artner church, we should be 
ensitive and learn to listen. 
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My experiences have been most 
rewarding; | have learned so many 
things that will affect me and my 
future ministry. | am still uncertain of 
what the future holds, and | still 
have many years left in school. But 
whether | serve the Lord here or 
overseas, | hope | can become as 
dedicated as some of those | met in 
India; that my ministry will not be 
just a nine-to-five "job" but a real 
commitment to serve the Lord. 
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by David Webber 


Forestry Crew to manage Reserve 
Lands. 


The fall was filled with a number of 
high points as we have sought to 
serve the Lord and enjoy Him and 
His creation in the Cariboo. The 
first was the opening of bird season 
in mid-September which | will make 
no comment about. The second 
was the Service of Recognition and 
formation of the Cariboo 
Presbyterian Church which the 
Presbytery of Kamloops held on 
Sept. 14 in Williams Lake. Our 
ministry together was recognized 
and 6 people joined to form the 
New Cariboo Presbyterian Church. 


Attendance by people from as far 
away as Toronto (Mission tour 
group), Kitimat, Prince Rupert, 
Prince George and several locations 
in the Okanagan and the Lower 
Mainland is noteworthy. Each 
person’s presence was very special 
to all of us I’m sure. 


Each person’s and congregation’s 
gift throughot the past year is also 
very special. To have the backing 
of so many devout Christians is 
truly a blessing that enables you 
and | to face the many hurdies 
involved in the mission God has 
called us to. | am so thankful for all 
the support we have received. We 
will continue to seek the support of 
all the people in the Synod in 
prayer and in financial gifts. 


Fundamentally mission is giving of 
yourself on behalf of Christ. | am 
learning how hard that is and how 
rewarding as we engage in Christ's 
mission in the Cariboo...but we 
must all push onward..."We've only 
just begun." 


The Rev. David Webber is minister 
of the Cariboo Presbyterian Church, 
formed last September 14th. 
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In English, El Salvador means “the 
Saviour’. It is the smallest, most 
densely populated, and poorest 
country of Central America. Yet, in 
Spirit and faith it may be the 
richest. 


Over the course of the history of El 
Salvador, since the invasion of the 
Spaniards in the 1500s and the 
bringing of the Christian religion to 
the region, there has been a 
struggle between those who 
profess to represent the Word and 
Will of God by subjugating people 
to their own will and _ forcibly 
amassing the wealth of the country 
in the hands of a few, and those 
who insist that God intends that all 
people share in the responsibility 
for and the fruits of the Creation. 


In this context, the Christian 
Church has been divided in El 
Salvador since its beginnings here. 
That division, its implications and 
the struggle that has resulted, have 
been played out over the years in 
the religious, academic, economic, 
political, and social arenas, through 
wars, coups, popular uprisings, 


brutal repression, dictatorships, 
elected governments’ and 
insurgencies. 


The churches that seek to be 
faithful to the teachings of Jesus, 
to challenge that which impedes 
the will of God as revealed through 
the Gospel, have become the 


The eee Me Church in’ oe 


$0 Wynford Dr,, Don Mills Ont. Mae 137 
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EI Salvador’s future. 


targets of attacks by the powerful 
and even by other churches. The 
fulfillment of the gospel obligation 
to attend to the needs of "the least 
of these my brothers and sisters" 


becomes a political act against a 
in the: 


State opposed to such car 
polarized — atmospher 
Salvador. 


Over the course of the last o 


years, during the most recent 


outbreak of the continuing civil war. 


in El Salvador, church | leaders, 
church _ workers and ~ church 
programmes that seek to redress 
the grinding poverty of the majority 


of the nation’s population, that 


seek to reverse the injustice of the 
social, economic and_ political 
systems that are obstacles to 
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MISSION UPDAT 


by Ivor Williams 


t was the mid to late 1950s. 

The city of London’s population 
was about 100,000 and growing. 
Businesses and apartment buildings 
were spreading into the old centre- 
city residential areas. 

New subdivisions were spreading 
out into the adjoining township areas. 
And church growth was exciting! 

At that time one Presbyterian con- 
gregation was considering a move 
from its old in-city church to an al- 
most rural site, into an area that was 
soon to become heavily residential, a 
blue-collar and multi-family district. 
It no longer enjoyed a viable commu- 
nity of membership. 

On the other side of London, close 
to a golf course, parkland, and the 


Rev. Ivan Dambrowitz 
at the 

Chalmers Church, 
London, Ont. 

food cupboard. 


The daycare centre at Oakridge Church, London, Ont. 


University, were the rapidly devel- 
oping Oakridge subdivisions, a tren- 
dy area of ranch-style homes, big 
lots, gently curving streets, and won- 
derful trees. It was in this setting that 
51 charter members of Oakridge 
Presbyterian Church took part in their 
first congregational Communion 
Service, in a Riverside Public School 
classroom. It was early summer, 
1956. 

But urban development by itself 
doesn’t mean automatic church 
growth, says the present minister of 
Chalmers, the congregation that grew 
on the old farmland of Westminster 
Township, after it made its move of 
faith. 

We must meet the needs of the 


people, not try to funnel them into or- 
ganizations that already exist, says 
the Rev. Terry Ingram, now minister 
of the Oakridge church. 

Chalmers came close to failure in 
1967. Now it is about to embark on 


* its second addition, a $900,000 ex- 


pansion, which will see a larger new 
sanctuary, and conversion of the pre- 
sent structure to further meet the rec- 
reational and service needs of its 
growing congregation. Oakridge re- 
ceived aid for only its first two years, 
built a combined manse and educa- 
tion centre which is now operated 
outside the church as a day-care 
centre, constructed its present sanct- 


continued 
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Two Growing Churches 


continued 


"Excited... about their church 


and its work.” 


uary in 1962, enlarged and added to 
it five years ago, and now is propos- 
ing a new sanctuary to be added to 
the present building. 


(3... facilities are heavily used, 


and Chalmers in particular shows it! 
It is deeply involved in the life of 
community around it, an area where 
new Canadians live in harmony with 
long-established families. The area 
includes subsidized and occasionally 
poorly maintained housing along 
with small single family homes. It at- 
tracts young families frequently with- 
out previous church affiliation or 
even interest. The average age of the 
congregation is 28. 

Its growth, it now has 300 fami- 
lies, has often come from non-church 
people, says the Rev. Ivan Dambro- 
witz. Chalmers provides a warm wel- 
come and people who care about 
each other, who can help neighbours 
and newcomers see the reality of 
God, and support the church’s out- 
reach in the Glencairn community. 
Fourteen hundred visits by the min- 
ister or his volunteer helpers were 
made last year, many in connection 
with the congregation’s Care and 
Share food distribution system. In 
1988 it served 311 families, deliv- 
ering food from its two basement 
freezers and the nearby E.M.A. gro- 
cery store to feed 1,244 people. A 
tub at the rear of the church is re- 
filled at every service; its contents 
sent to replace those given out from 
the shelves of the lower-level store- 
room. 

‘‘Our focus is on outreach,”’ says 
Ingram, who describes his church as 
a regional one, with invisible bound- 
aries on the north between it and 
Trinity Presbyterian, and on the 
south where Dr. Robert Robinson’s 
Westmount congregation draws its 
own members. 

Oakridge, too, is younger than that 
of the average church, about one 
third of its members being under 30 


years of age; a third between 30 and 
60; and the remainder . . . well, like 
we are told the average Presbyterian 
tends to be. 

So just what are the evident causes 
of substantial and sustained growth in 
the Oakridge and Chalmers congre- 
gations, serving vastly different com- 
munities, yet only about 12 ki- 
lometres apart in a city long-known 
for its affluent, white, Anglo-Saxon 
Protestant residents. 


IT... young ministers: Dambrowitz 
from a large Northern Ontario farm 
family, with a background in teach- 
ing before ordination; Ingram from 
an urban family, experience in Angli- 
can and United churches and a full- 
time Youth for Christ career before 
his ordination and a previous min- 
istry in a rural congregation. 

Their styles: vastly different. The 
facilities: similar, and highly-used. 
Their areas: generally the homes of 
industrial workers compared to the 
professional or — entrepreneurial. 
Homes, cars and lifestyles often quite 
different between the two congrega- 
tions. 

But it is the similarities of clergy- 
men, volunteers, church staffs, con- 
gregations and community missions 
that gave the impetus to growth, and 
give both vital, living roles in their 
communities. 

So just what are they? 

Oakridge people are ‘‘excited’’ 
about their church and its work, says 
Ingram. ‘‘We determine the needs of 
people and try to meet them.’’ He 
says newcomers may not want to be 
involved in what is already there, so 
new programmes are started. The 
aim is to provide entry to the congre- 
gation’s fellowship by activities in 
addition to the Sunday worship. 
‘‘There can be dozens of different 
ministries by individuals.’’ 

The minister cites an infectious en- 
thusiasm among the members of the 
congregation and its 100 member 
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Sunday school, where growth is now 
evident among younger children. 
And effective communication. 


visitors likely will re- 
ceive a colourful folder with inserts 
describing the church and its activ- 
ities, from nursery to the Life Oaks 
(those of 50 years or over). There is 
information about Bible study, a 
lending library, prayer chain or the 
seven choir groups, which involve 
children, men, adults and even bell 
ringers, in addition to the chancel 
choristers. 

Information about the church and 
its activities are important in each 
community, and effective displays 
entice visitors to learn more about the 
scouts, the men’s groups, the choirs, 
social activities and community and 
congregational concerns and commit- 
ment. 

The potential to attract some of the 
18,000 uncommitted people in its im- 
mediate vicinity depends on the 
Christian witness and integrity as 
people of God, says one of the 
Chalmers documents. 

Thomas Chalmers was friendly, 
outgoing, biblically aware, cared for 
the destitute, sick and dispossessed. 
He was a strong, committed Christ- 
like man, the pamphlet states. The 
congregation, one of many in Canada 
bearing his name, seems certain to 
keep and preserve that influence. 

Denominationalism is dead, sug- 
gests Dambrowitz. People often 
come to the church propelled by a 
sense of personal crisis. ‘“They may 
have exhausted their social satisfac- 
tions,’’ he says, ‘‘and come seeking 
a sense of peace, and joy.”’ 

‘*Together,’’ he says, ‘“‘we seek to 
deliver a sense of the reality of 
God.’’ 


Mr. Williams is a former editor of The Regina 
Leader-Post. He is a member of Westmount 
Presbyterian Church in London, Ontario. 
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Stuart Macdonald 


Diversity and Talent 


: 0 move from soft jazz, to Celtic passion, to the utterly romantic in three 

consecutive albums, and do each convincingly, demonstrates both the di- 
versity and talent of Van Morrison. Poetic Champions Compose was filled with 
powerful instrumentals, great saxophone work from Van himself, and a perva- 
sive jazz feel. With assistance from the Chieftains, Celtic Heartbeat virtually re- 
defined how traditional Celtic music can be performed. Now on Avalon Sunset, 
Morrison heads off in another direction entirely and uses — strings. 

This is not to suggest that Van Morrison has never used strings previously. In 


his early days he toured with the Ca- 
ledonia Soul Orchestra, complete 
with a small string section. Then he 
used the appreciable talents of violin- 
ist Toni Marcus on albums such as 
Wavelength, and Into the Music. But, 
never strings like this! The string ar- 
rangements on some songs on this al- 
bum may be almost too much for 
many faithful fans of Morrison’s 
work. Yet, Morrison has managed to 
skilfully avoid the pitfall of allowing 
his songs to wallow in the sappy and 
the sentimental. Songs like Have I 
told you lately and I’m tired Joey boy 
are soft and melodic, but always 
avoid being syrupy. Instead, they re- 
main truly romantic (in the best sense 
of the term). 

The album gets off to a good, 
‘boppy’ start with Whenever God 
shines His Light on me, featuring 
guest vocals from England’s perenni- 
al pop star Cliff Richards. I’d love to 
write another song has a good bluesy 
feel to it. Coney Island, which Morri- 
son reads as a poem, is light and hu- 
morous. But, these all seem to serve 
as a prelude to the second half of the 
album. 

Van Morrison has always had an 
almost uncanny ability to put togeth- 
er a string of songs which build upon 
one another until the total is far great- 
er than the sum of the parts. 

Side one of his 1969 album Moon- 
dance remains one of the finest com- 
binations of songs ever recorded. Av- 
alon Sunset ignites with the first bars 
of When will I ever learn to live in 
God and builds to a powerful climax 
in These are the Days. The songs are 
at once intensely spiritual, reflective 
and joyful. 


In When will I ever learn, Morri- 
son proclaims his faith that ‘‘every- 
thing is made in God,”’ while at the 
same time acknowledging the diffi- 
culty of living ‘‘in God.”’ 

Orangefield is a love song but both 


musically and lyrically it seems to’ 


build upon the spiritual theme of its 
predecessor, until both human love 
and Divinity meet in the Daring 
Night: ‘‘In the daring night when all 
the stars are shining _ bright/ 
squeeze me don’t leave me/ in the 
daring night/ Galactic swirl in the fir- 
mament tonight/ Oh with the Lord of 


the dance/ with the Lord of the 
Dance/ in the Daring night.’’ 

This theme is again enunciated in 
These are the days: ‘‘These are the 
days by the sparkling river/ His 
timely grace and our treasured find/ 
This is the love of the one Magician/ 
Turned the water into wine/ These 
are the days of the endless dancing 
and the long walks on the summer 
night.”’ 

While the lyrics in Whenever God 
Shines His Light are the most expli- 
citly ‘‘Christian,’’ somehow it is 
these four songs at the conclusion of 
the album which seem to haunt one’s 
memory both musically and in terms 
of the images they evoke. Morrison’s 
vision is not dualistic, dividing pure 
spirit from tarnished flesh. Instead it 
is in our lives, in our humanity, in 
our loving, that we most need to ex- 
perience the divine. 

Avalon Sunet is a powerful album 
from an artist whose career spans 
more than two decades but who 
seems intent on continually exploring 
new avenues, both musically and ly- 
rically. One awaits, impatiently, his 
nextalbum.C] (Polydon Records) 


Mr. Macdonald is the minister of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Cobourg, Ontario. | 


VISITING MONTREAL 
June to mid-August 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 
RESIDENCE HAS 
— downtown location - single rooms 


— reasonable individual & group rates 


Inquiries: 
3495 University St. 
Montreal, Québec H3A 2A8 
Tel: 514-288-5256 


PIPE ORGAN FOR SALE 
Two manuals — 17 ranks 
Suitable for a residence or small church. For 
particulars, telephone (613) 692-3849. 


© PULPIT ANTEPENDIA 
© COMMUNION TABLE 
RUNNERS 
e COMMUNION WARE 
@ CROSSES, VASES 
e CANDLESTICKS 
e ENGRAVED PLAQUES 


Catalogues available: 


DOMINION REGALIA Ltd. 


1550 O'Connor Drive Toronto, Ont. M4B 2V3 


ST. ANDREW’S PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, WHITBY 

ASSISTANT MINISTER — 

NURTURE & CHURCH GROWTH 


This position will be a component of a team 
ministry with activities focusing on pastoral 
visitation, recruitment and support of volun- 
teers, and church growth/outreach. Some 
pulpit and parish responsibilities will be 
shared with the minister. 

Interested applicants may contact: Rev. Jim 
McClure and/or Don Gilchrist, Clerk of Ses- 
sion, St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, 209 
Cochrane Street, Whitby, Ontario LIN 5H9. 
1-416-668-4279. 


OLD BOYS & OLD GIRLS 
REUNION SERVICE 


AUGUST 5, 1990, 11:00 A.M. 
All former members and friends of KNOX 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, KINCAR- 
DINE, ONTARIO are warmly invited to at- 
tend this event and renew old acquaintances. 
For further information call 519-396-2311. 


ORGANIST/CHOIR DIRECTOR 


required by Willowdale Presbyterian 
Church. Currently one Sunday morning 
service and weekly choir rehearsal. Conn 


two-manual organ. Contact Worship & 
Music Committee, 38 Ellerslie Ave., Wil- 
lowdale, Ont. (416) 221-8373. 
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Cat’s Eye 
by Margaret Atwood. Seal Books, 
1989. $6.95 


My wife, Margaret, presented her 
credit card recently at a department 
store, and the clerk looked at it and 
said, ‘‘Oh, Mrs. Atwood, I enjoyed 
your novel, The Handmaid's Tale so 
much!’’ 

It’s happened before, but my 
**M.A.’’ is American and the novel- 
ist “‘M.A.”’ is Canadian. Her latest, 
and I think best, story is called Cat’s 
Eye. 

Atwood assures us it’s not an auto- 
biographical novel, but it is not atypi- 
cal of what each of us might have ex- 
perienced in growing up and seeking 
maturity. The Handmaid's Tale cre- 
ated a futuristic world; in Cat’s Eye, 
she depicts the very real one. ““The 
whole idea had been kicking around 
in my mind for 24 years,’’ she said in 
an interview (New York Times, Feb. 
5, 1989), ‘‘because when I looked 
back to 1964, I found that I had some 
notes for a book with some of the 
same material in it. . . and [growing 
up in the *40s and ’50s], there 
emerged from the details a very pu- 
ritanical, button-down, rigid society; 
and the school system was a relic of 
the Empire.”’ 

There are aspects of the story that 
seek to find life’s deeper dimensions; 
but it can be read as a retrospective of 
the jumble of images and tensions 
that push us to try to make some 
sense of the process itself. 

At the age of 50, Elaine Risley, a 
Canadian painter, tells her story after 
a retrospective showing of her paint- 
ings in Toronto. She recently went to 
help her mother clean out her attic 
and close up the home where Elaine 
had grown up; and in an old trunk, in 
a wrinkled, red leather purse, she 
found her favourite cat’s eye. 

If you played marbles as a child, 
you’ll remember that a cat’s eye was 
a special clear-glass marble with a 
mix of colour and brilliance deep 
within. ‘‘They’re not really the eyes 
of cats; they’re eyes of something not 
known, alien, to be treasured,’’ for 
they make the past more palpable. 

So there come forth remembrances 


Books 


of a little-girl brand of cruelty, im- 
posed by Elaine’s best friend, Cor- 
delia — until later Elaine reversed 
roles and became persecutor. 

Having moved from Toronto to 
Vancouver, Elaine went back to hear 
her brother, an astronomer-mathema- 
tician, lecture to fellow scientists: 

We are limited by our own sensory 
equipment. . . . I’ve dissected many 
flies’ eyes through microscopes; but 
theirs is not a four-dimensional 
world as for us. Time is a dimension, 
and it can’t be separated from space. 
If we can or could go faster than 
light, if time can be stretched and 
shrunk, then we could take a high- 
speed rocket for a week and come 
back to find a brother or sister 10 
years older than before. 

It’s a wonderfully crafted book, 
with pertinent asides — and the shuf- 
fling of memories and ideas keep our 
attention begging for more. Our 5- 


year-old grandson Matthew was vis- 
iting us during the time I was reading 
Cat’s Eye, and he enjoyed the riddles 
Atwood spells out, such as: 

What did the chickens say when 
they saw the hen had laid an orange? 
(‘‘Look at the orange marmalade!’ ) 

The book is not really for 5-year- 
olds or for easy readers. It sets one to 
recalling what it is in the past that we 
have reshaped or hidden or are grate- 
ful for — and how do we by some 
unexpected grace come to know that 
the future aborning is to some extent 
also in the eye of the beholder? 

For the Christian there are haunt- 
ing aspects of a culture that has lost 
its marbles — and has buried its cat’s 
eyes in a gothic past. 

Bertram DeH Atwood 


Mr. Atwood is a contributing editor of The 
Presbyterian Outlook. Reprinted from and 
with permission of The Presbyterian Outlook, 
3711 Saunders Avenue, Richmond, VA. 
23227, UES. At 


Answering God — The Psalms as 
Tools for Prayer by Eugene H. Peterson, 
Harper & Row, 1989. $18.95. 

When Peterson indicates on his 
opening page that *‘I wrote much of 
this . . . in a home on the Flathead 
Lake,’’ he is somehow pointing to 
the centrality of his book. Flathead 


Eugene H. Peterson, author of Answering 
God, is founding pastor of Christ our King 
Presbyterian Church in Bel Air, Maryland. 
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Lake is in Montana; Montana is ‘“Big 
Sky’’ country. What, then, is the 
geography of our ‘‘answering God’’? 
How big are the horizons of our 
prayers? 

The conviction that Peterson holds 
— and holds passionately and 
eloquently — is that the psalms 
radically engage us in the shifting 
outward of those horizons: 

‘“We are in a world of salvation in 
which God is speaking to us. How do 
we answer? We are not good at this 
language. The psalms instruct, train, 
immerse us in the answering 
Speecna. 

From Psalm I and its reference to a 
tree, Peterson extracts the first in- 
struction: 

‘‘Praying to God begins by 
looking at a tree. The deepest 
relationship of which we are capable 
has its origin in the everyday 
experience of taking a good look at 
what is in everybody’s backyard. We 
are not launched into the life of 
prayer by making ourselves more 
heavenly, but by immersing 
ourselves in the earthy: not by 
formulating abstractions such as 
goodness, beauty, or even God, but 
by attending to trees and tree toads, 


mountains and mosquitoes.”’ 

The plea here is for the use of 
metaphor in the language of faith. 
Such a use is not an indulgence of our 
imaginative energies; it is simply the 
recognition that we live 
sacramentally in a world of things 
that mediate the presence of the 
|Living God. Jesus himself was ‘‘the 
master sacramentalist. He used 
anything at hand to bring us into an 
awareness of God and then into a 
response to God. The moment Jesus 
picked up something it was clear that 
it was not alien but belonging, a 
piece of God’s creation that was a 
means for meeting God. Jugs of 
water at Cana, the sound of the wind 
in Jerusalem, Galilean sea waves. A 
paralytic’s pallet . . . the corpse of 
Lazarus. Things.”’ 

Beyond metaphor, Peterson sees 
further ‘‘instructions’’: the need for 
liturgical prayer that prevents us from 
praying just when we feel like it; the 
need for communal prayer that 
deflects us from the subjective and 
the sentimental; the need to expose 
our unloving and unlovely emotions, 
our dark rages, jealousies, hatreds; 
the need to pray all of the psalms so 
that we may discern our ultimate 
oneness with both the oppressed and 
the blessed at every place and in 
everytime. 

Peterson has given us a very wide 
horizon to think on, to pray on, to act 
on. His own prayer is that we see the 
psalms as a vehicle by which we may 
explore and expand that horizon. 

Douglas Miles 


Mr. Miles is a minister of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, and a teacher. 


Miz Lil and the Chronicles of 
Grace by Walter Wangerin, Jr. 
Harper and Row, New York, 1988. 
$19.95 


From a master story-teller and Lu- 
theran pastor comes twelve wonder- 
ful stories of a minister’s spiritual 
journey and a congregation’s walk of 
faith. For many years Wangerin has 
served in a small black congregation 
called Grace, in Evansville, Indiana. 

In previous books like The Book of 
the Dunn Cow and The Book of Sor- 
rows, the author spun imaginative 
tales and parables, often drawing 
upon animals that could speak and al- 


legorical struggles between good and 


You feel many things when a child suffers 
in desperate poverty. 

Pity. Compassion. Frustration. Sadness. 

But perhaps you've never considered how 
helping one poor girl or boy through World 
Vision’s sponsorship program can make you 
feel rich. 

It’s beautifully simple. You see a child’s 
poverty. You help him or her rise above it. 
Then you feel that child’s love ...and you sense 
a new gratitude for the abundance God has 
given you. 

This refreshing alternative to today’s 
growing materialism is an experience that 
has been shared by thousands of compas- 
sionate people since World Vision began 
Childcare Sponsorship 35 years ago. And now 
you can become a sponsor, too. 

Your monthly gifts will give one child an 
opportunity to know the love of Christ — as 
well as things like regular, nutritious meals 
and medical care, carefully administered by 
dedicated Christian workers. And your gifts 
will also help other children and families in 
your child’s community. 

We will send you a photo and background 
information on your sponsored child. You will 
also be able to correspond directly with your 
child, and you'll receive periodic updates on 
his or her progress so you can see that your 
gifts are making a difference. 


Your sponsorship payments are tax deductible. 


Dal 


Please make cheques payable to World Vision Canada. 


Mail to: World Vision Childcare Sponsorship 
Box 2500, Streetsville P.O. * Mississauga, Ontario LSM 2H2 


LJ Please send me information and a photograph today of a child who needs my help. 
(| understand that if | decide to become a World Vision Childcare Sponsor, I'll send my first $23 

] payment within 10 days. If not, I'll return the materials so someone else can help.) 

ba prefer to make my first payment immediately. Enclosed is $23. Please send me a 

| photograph and information about my sponsored child. : 

| Cican't sponsor a child right now, but would like to contribute $_______— to 

i help a needy child. 0801 - 

: Name 

| Address 

j City/Province/Code 

[sePhone (=e) 

! 

! 


& 


And, best of all, you don’t have to be 
materially rich to sponsor a child through 
World Vision. Only 75 cents a day — $23.4 
month — gives a child perhaps the only hope 
he or she will ever have of escaping a life of 
deprivation and poverty. 

Here’s how you can become a World 
Vision Childcare Sponsor: 

Simply complete and mail the coupon 
below. There's no need to send any money 
now. Instead, you'll receive a packet of infor- 
mation about the child who needs your love 
and care and a description of how sponsorship 
helps children around the world. 

If you decide to become a sponsor, keep 
the packet and mail your first sponsorship 
payment of $23. If not, simply return the 
material within ten days — without obligation. 

Please act today. Thousands of poor 
children are waiting. By helping one, you'll 
enrich two lives. 

For more information, call 


1-800-268-1650 


eS CANADA 


People helping people through 4,200 projects in 
more than 60 countries. 


A063390 
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“FRIENDSHIP SYMBOLS’’® 
Many churches throughout North Am- 
rica use our 100% embroidered stick 
on “roses”... (one of over 300 de- 


signs) to identify newcomers and visi- 


tors ... Helps people ... be more 
friendly ... Free Brochures. Ministers 
or church officers write and we'll send 
you... a ‘gesture of Friendship.” 


C. R. BAILEY 
CORPORATION LTD. 
224 Shoreacres Road 

Burlington, Ontario 
L7L 2H2 


416-639-0806 


THEOLOGY DEGREE 
PROGRAMS 


The programs at Somerset lead to 
American Bachelors, Masters and 
Doctors Degrees, including Higher 
Doctorates. i 
For a general catalog send C$10 
to 

School of Theology, 

Somerset University, 
liminster, Somerset TA19 OBQ 

England 


SHEILA MORRISON 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 
for boys and girls with 
learning disabilities 
For further information, contact: 


Sheila Morrison Schools 
R.R. 2 Utopia, Ontario LOM 1T0O 


Additional Summer Programme 
July 4 to August 14. 


WOODLAND CHRISTIAN 
HIGH SCHOOL 


invites applications for persons to fill two 
possible positions. One position definitely 
requires qualifications for senior math. The 
other position could be quite flexible, cover- 
ing the sciences, social sciences and/or hu- 
manities. Reply in writing including some 
statement of your view of the relationship of 
Christianity and education. W.C.H.S. is a 
non-denominational, Christian secondary 
school in the mainline Protestant tradition, 
serving Kitchener-Waterloo, Guelph, Cam- 
bridge and surrounding areas. R.R. #1, 
Breslau, Ontario NOB 1MO. 
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evil. In this book he draws his 
material from the parish that he has 
been a part of for so long. As he him- 
self observes in the introduction, 
‘*Half of the stories . . . recount that 
hidden journey of the spirit of a child 
-*, SeeHalfrofsthe ‘stories’! Te hous 
serve that other journey — of the 
spirit of a young man bound to a par- 
ticular people, a spirit bound to 
Grace.”’ 

Among others we meet Miz Lil 
herself who, although old and wise 
(she could remember the Depression) 
did not have ‘‘. . . a compulsion to 
talk. She watched and kept her own 
counsel, and her words were weigh- 
tier, therefore.’ Sometimes after 
church she reported to the pastor that 
he taught. On other occasions that he 
preached. When asked the difference 
she replied, ‘‘When you teach... I 
learn something for the day. I can 
take it home and God willing, I can 
do it. But when you preach . . . God 
is here. And sometimes he’s smiling 

. and sometimes He’s frowning 
surely.”’ 

This book can be enjoyed on two 
levels, as first-rate storytelling, and 
as spiritual reflections for our own 
spiritual journey. 

John Congram 


A Survival Guide for Ecumenically 
Minded Christians by Thomas 
Ryan. Novalis/Wood Lake Books, 
1989, 163 p.p., $11.95. 


Wood Lake Books, founded a few 
years ago by two United Church 
laymen, recently entered into an 
agreement with the Roman Catholic 
publishing house, Novalis, to 
distribute each other’s material and 
occasionally to engage in joint 
publishing ventures. This book is a 
worthy example of the latter. 

Fr. Ryan heads the Montreal-based 
Canadian Centre for Ecumenism. 
Prior to assuming his duties, he spent 
an intriguing year first at Canterbury, 
there to learn more _ about 
Anglicanism, then at  Bossey, 
Switzerland, there to learn more of 
the Reformed tradition, and then in 
Greece, to learn about Orthodoxy. 
His writings reveal an obviously 


open, bright, and compassionate 
Christian personality. Of course, he 
does not expect church union in one 
great church tomorrow. Rather, he 
discusses various models of unity all 
the while insisting that we have much 
to learn from one another. Perhaps 
the best part of the book consists in 
these comments and insights gained 
from other traditions and from his 
own. 

He quotes our own James Ross 
Dickey, former editor of this 
illustrious magazine, who _ once 
ventured the opinion that the logo of 
the World Council of Churches is a 
ship bearing the name oikoumene on 
its sail, but that the denominations 
live on that ship as if each were 
confined to its stateroom! They view 
the world outside through a porthole, 
and fellow passengers are for the 
most part a rumour! There can be 
little doubt that interest in 
ecumenicity is at a very low ebb, to 
put it gently. 

Yet the biblical texts urging us to 
live in love and harmony abound: “‘Is 
it possible to consider ourselves 
followers of the Lord without a 
certain heartfelt unrest over our 
divisions?’’ Fr. Ryan informs us that 
there are 214 denominations in the 
United States, 81 in Canada, and 
22,190 in the world! But there are 
some signs of hope. The document 
known as BEM — _ Baptism, 
Eucharist, Ministry has received, he 
claims, an astonishing reception, one 
that even surprised the Faith and 
Order Commission of the World 
Council of Churches. Apparently, all 
entering students at McCormick 
Theological Seminary in the 
United States (a Presbyterian semi- 
nary) are required now to take a 
course on ‘‘Appropriating Christian 
Tradition,’’ including a careful look 
at BEM. However, I recall our own 
Committee on Church Doctrine’s stu- 
dy of this admittedly important docu- 
ment and our reaction was far from 
being free of criticism. 

This book, too, is a sign of hope in 
its very openness. For instance, he 
challenges the model at the back of 
many a Roman Catholic mind, that 
unity simply means a ‘‘return to 
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(GROWING PAINS” § 


How does God “speak’’? 


I have heard T.V. evangelists and 
others begin a statement with 
‘‘God has told me .. .”’ What do 
you think of such a statement? 


Several different meanings are 
possible. People could hear an audi- 
ble voice which they attribute to 
God, or they could have a strong 
mental impression which they be- 
lieve is a message from God, or they 
may read something or hear someone 
say something which they take to 
heart as a message to them from God. 

Voices which have no apparent ex- 
ternal source are known as “‘auditory 
hallucinations.’’ One aspect of this 
experience is that no one hears it ex- 
cept the person who reports it. If 
someone else hears a simultaneous 
sound but interprets it differently the 
reporter’s experience may be called 
an illusion. 

Hallucinations arise from changes 
in brain function which may be due 
to brain disease, brain damage, toxic 
states due to drugs, etc., or simply 
due to intense emotion, or to twilight 
states such as hypnosis or the half- 
conscious stage between sleeping and 
waking. Sometimes hallucinations 
are associated with ‘‘fixed ideas’’ as 
in certain forms of severe mental ill- 
ness. Consequently one cannot jump 
to conclusions regarding the signifi- 
cance of an unusual auditory experi- 
ence without knowing a good deal 
about the conditions associated with 
it. 

Some religious rites seem to have 
been designed to elicit specific hallu- 
cinatory experiences. Sometimes this 
is done by working up intense emo- 
tion in a group, even to the point of 
frenzy; and sometimes by administer- 
ing drugs. Some religious initiation 
ceremonies subject the new person to 
prolonged periods of exposure to the 
elements and deprivation of food and 
drink, to induce a hallucinatory en- 
counter with their guardian spirit. 

In the Old Testament there are 


Burdett McNeel 


many references to God speaking, al- 
ways to one person who conveys the 
message to others: ‘‘Thus saith the 
Lord .. .’’ No detail is given as to 
how He spoke to that person; if it was 
in an audible voice apparently no one 
else heard it. Was it a hallucination, 
or simply a vivid mental impression 
without any sensory component? 

In the New Testament (John 
12:27-29) Jesus’s prayer is answered 
by a voice from heaven. Some of the 
bystanders said it was thunder and 
others said that an angel spoke to 
him. There seems to have been some 
difference in spiritual perception. 

At Paul’s conversion when the as- 
cended Lord spoke to him, he alone 


saw the Lord and heard his voice, but 
those that were with him saw ‘‘a 
great light’’ and fell to the ground. 

Most of the messages from God, 
however, came in visions - to Peter, 
Cornelius, and others. The Book of 
Acts is full of references to people be- 
ing led, or directed by ‘‘the spirit’’ in 
specific decisions and actions. 
Again, there is no detail as to how 
this happens. 

However, it seems to me that it is 
sensible to believe that if we make a 
practice of putting our lives in God’s 
hands, he will give us the judgment 
to make good decisions in the cir- 
cumstances in which he has placed 
us. The ‘‘inner voice’’ then is simply 
the influence of His spirit on our 
thinking, feeling and decisions. 

However, we may have difficulty 
deciding what is His agenda and what 
is our agenda. As I have mentioned 
before, we tend to rationalize what 
we want to do to look like what we 
ought to do. Consequently it is 
healthy to be a little sceptical about 
statements like ‘‘God told me. . .”’ 
We do not need to be too impressed 
by this claim, nor by the qualifica- 
tions of the speaker. We might be 
wise to listen to what the speaker has 
to say to determine whether the mes- 
sage is for us. If the content of the 
message is not compatible with our 
understanding of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, either the message or our un- 
derstanding of the gospel requires re- 
vision. 

Finally, I think that it would be 
presumptuous to say that God never 
speaks to a human being in an audi- 
ble human voice (and language), 
even if it is through what we could 
technically call a hallucination. We 
may consider it statistically improba- 
ble, but we should never conclude it 
is therefore impossible. CL] 


You are invited to send questions you would 
like Dr. McNeel to address, to him c/o the 
Presbyterian Record, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ont., M3C 1J7. Letters will be kept in 
‘*Strict Confidence.’ 
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Rome.’’ He correctly notes that the 
Orthodox never left Rome: it was a 
division of one flock (in the year 
1054). ‘‘The goal is the conversion 
of all churches to the apostolic 
faith.”’ 

The title of the book indicates Fr. 
Ryan’s realism about the ecumenical 
task. He has written a strong and 
sensitive guide for those who wish to 
persist in this important journey, one 
that reflects, I think, the will of God 
for the Church today. 

Stephen Hayes 


Mr. Hayes is minister of Calvin Presbyterian 
Church in North Bay, Ontario. 


The Cantatas of J.S. Bach: an 
Analytical Guide. 

by W. Murray Young. McFarland & 
Company, Jefferson, N.C. 1989. 
Available for $67.50 from 
International Music Sales, 210 Bloor 
St. W., Toronto MSS 1T8 

Since this is a book to consult as 
needed rather than to read straight 
through, only a person mad keen on 
Bach could justify adding it to a pri- 
vate collection. It deserves a place, 
though, in the college or public li- 
brary of any city whose church or 
concert choirs perform even a few 
Bach cantatas per year. 

For each of the 200 surviving can- 
tatas, sacred or secular, Young pro- 
vides information about its genesis, a 
literal English translation of each 
chorus and aria, and suggestions 
(based on the work of previous schol- 
ars) about which of the ideas in the 
text account for the kind of musical 
setting Bach gave it. Treating the 
cantatas in supposed order of their 
composition allows him to trace 
Bach’s artistic development, but 
complicates readers’ access to specif- 
ic information. 

If you have your hand on a vocal 
score or recording of a cantata, the 
cover will give you the number as- 
signed to it by the German scholars 
who prepared it for publication long 
after Bach’s death; but, lacking this 
number, you cannot easily locate 
Young’s discussion of that cantata. 
And if you just want some back- 
ground on “‘Jesu, joy of man’s desir- 
ing’’ or “‘My heart ever faithful,’ 


you need a hunting licence. The 
material is all there, but needs far 
more thorough indexing. 

Welcome also would be an expla- 
nation of the place and function of 
the cantata in the kind of Lutheran 
worship familiar to Bach, which 
Young patently has the knowledge to 
supply, but doesn’t — although, as a 
veteran teacher of languages, he must 
be aware that people are seldom as 
knowledgeable as they wish to be 
considered. 

Hugh D. McKellar 


Mr. McKellar is an hymnologist, teacher and 
free-lance writer. 


SERVANT OR TYRANT? 

The Task and Limits of Government by 
The Christian Labour Association of 
Canada and Work Research Foundation. 
$9.95 from 5920 Atlantic Drive, 
Mississauga, Ont. L4W I1N6. 

This valuable book is the printed 
version of a series of papers first 
given at a conference held at Ancas- 
ter, Ontario in 1987. The eight pa- 
pers on aspects of the above theme 
were given by various contributors, 
all professing Christians from some 
part of the universal Church, and all 
knowledgeable in the areas surveyed. 

I think this symposium provides a 
needed, thought provoking introduc- 
tion to a pressing and neglected sub- 
ject. ‘““The modern state has become 
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a pervasive institution. Yet thought- 
ful analysis of the task of govern- 
ments is scarce.’’ (from the Preface) 

What should be the relationship 
between Church and State? Recent 
events in Eastern Europe raise the 
question yet again. The answer 
shouldn’t be taken for granted in 
these irreligious times, when some 
falsely assume that all our problems 
can be solved, if only we can get the 
right legislators and legislation. 

In some ways I liked best the paper 
entitled ‘‘Alliances and Polariza- 
tion’’ (Thomas Langan). Here is part 
of the conclusion: ‘‘There are plenty 
of ideologues out there working day 
and night to undermine what is left of 
Christian civilization . . . It is high 
time therefore, for all Christians who 
recognize and deplore ideological 
pathologies to begin working togeth- 
eraiey 

Guess to which denomination that 
author belongs? 

The literary style of these papers is 
not particularly elegant or relaxed, 
and their quality is a little uneven; but 
the thought is clear in this slim vol- 
ume, packed as it is with contempo- 
rary commentary on some of the illu- 
sions and confusions of our time. 


David Marshall 
Mr. Marshall is minister of St. Enoch Pres- 
byterian Church, Hamilton, Ontario. 


Actually, Daniel didn’t mind being in the ‘‘Lions’ Den.” 
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Meditation On The Seven Words 
From The Cross 

by Sheldon MacKenzie. 
Gisss: 

Publishing Company, 
Lima, Ohio, 1990. 
$5200: 


The content of this series of 
meditations prepared by Professor 
Sheldon MacKenzie was originally 
presented as Good Friday addresses 
for a Liturgy in the Cathedral Church 
of St. John the Baptist, St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, in 1979. To the 
original addresses, Professor 
MacKenzie has added appropriate 
prayers and a suggested Liturgy in 
which the addresses and prayers 
might be used. The Liturgy itself is 
heavily weighted in favour of 
scriptural readings and the seven 
meditations, to which have been 
added suggested hymns by which the 
entire congregation might become 
active participants in the worship of 


God. However, unless the readings 
were shared amongst a significant 
number of lay persons, this Liturgy 
would be highly dominated by the 
presiding minister. The prayers 
themselves, as presented, are rather 
archaic in their form and language 
and would not likely appeal to a 
growing number of congregations. 

The meditations on the ‘‘seven 
words from the cross’’ are very 
helpful. The concluding comments 
on the final two “‘words’’ are very 
well done, and indeed are worth the 
price of the publication itself. 

In terms of the first meditation, it 
would have been helpful to readers 
not acquainted with Greek to have 
had a footnote reference to the 
significance of the Greek imperfect 
tense in reference to his comment. 
“‘The first statement, according to 
the language of the New Testament, 


All books reviewed (with an occasional 
exception) may be purchased through 
the W.M.S. Bookroom, Room 100, 50 


Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, 
M3C 1J7 


was repeated over and over again 
during the early stages of the 
crucifixion.’’ This would be 
especially helpful when it is 
recognized that none of the other 
Gospels even refers to this first 
‘‘word’’ (‘‘Father, forgive them 
AY) 

The points raised in the meditation 
on the cry of dereliction are very 
interesting, but they rest on a 
somewhat questionable interpretation 
of the text. 

Unfortunately, part of my 
difficulty in reviewing this material 
was the fact that I had only galley 
proofs with hand-written editorial 
comments and suggested alterations. 
The book itself may well have the 
changes I am suggesting. 

For a congregation looking for an 
alternative approach to worship on 
Good Friday, or for one that is only 
now thinking of offering such a 
service, Professor MacKenzie’s work 
will be suggestive and helpful. 


James A. Thomson 
Dr. Thomson is minister of the pastoral charge 
of Knox, Bracebridge, and Knox, 
Gravenhurst, in Ontario. 


Pass the word: 


"Thank you and praise God." 


Our giving exceeded (slightly) the budget of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
Thousands of people are the direct recipients of your generosity; hundreds of 


thousands are indirect recipients of "Presbyterians Sharing...". 


praise God. Please, pass the word. 


Thank you and 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
Board of Congregational Life 


Lord, may we treat our possessions not as trophies 
to be displayed, nor as levers of power to be 
wielded, nor as evidences of achievement to be 
flaunted; rather, may we regard them as sacred 
trusts to be kept, as evidences of love to be 
appreciated, and as means by which love can be 
shared. Accept our gifts and our dedication that 
they represent. Amen. 


C. William Nichols, The Gifts We Bring, Vol. 2 
Published by Christian Church (Disciples of Christ). Used with permission 
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YY OU WERE ASKING? 


Elders and Communion 


In the past Communion Services 
have been conducted solely by the 
minister. Are there any guidelines 
pertaining to the participation of 
elders during Communion, such 
as, reciting prayers and/or reading 
scripture? 

One of the refreshing breezes 
blowing through much of the Church 
these days is the active participation 
of the laity in worship. Public 
worship used to be a “‘one-person’’ 
show, but no longer. In many of our 
congregations both young and old are 
regularly involved. They read scrip- 
ture, lead calls to worship, make the 
announcements, provide special mu- 
sic, and lead in prayer. Such partici- 
pation is not only meaningful to those 
involved but also to the rest of the 
congregation. It makes for a feeling 
of community because it makes a 
public statement that we believe we 
are not an audience watching a ‘‘pro- 
fessional performance’’ but that we 
are truly a “‘family in Christ’’ in 
which even the halting prayers and 
contributions of the untrained are va- 
lued. I might add, however, that 
sometimes those prayers may well be 
more eloquent and such contributions 
more moving than those of the pas- 
tor. Indeed, there is a gentleman in 
my congregation whose public pray- 
ers are of such quality and spiritual 
sensitivity that I am frequently asked 
why we do not use him more often! 
Rather than being offended by such a 
request, I rejoice that we have such 
high quality lay leadership and regret 
that his busy schedule limits the fre- 
quency of his participation in public 
worship. 

When it comes to the involvement 
of elders in the Communion Service, 
I know of no guidelines or regula- 
tions which address that issue. I do 
not see, however, why elders should 
not read scripture and lead in prayer. 
Indeed, I would encourage it for the 
reasons as already stated. It is good 
for our congregations to see our eld- 
ers doing more at Communion than 


Tony Plomp 
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simply distributing the elements 
which unfortunately far too many of 
our people perceive to be the only 
task assigned to the eldership! Even 
some of our elders seem to think so! 

By the way, one need not be an 
elder in order to distribute the el- 
ements. Any member of the church is 
allowed to do so. As a matter of fact, 
all members of the church pass the 
bread and cup through the pews, giv- 
ing to each other. In my opinion the 
elders’ task in this instance is simply 
to facilitate that process. 


What is your interpretation of Sec- 
tion 183 of The Book of Forms? 
Technically, it seems that rep- 
resentative elders are not necessary 
to convene a meeting of pres- 
bytery. 

I am puzzled by your conclusion. 
Section 183 reads, ‘*Three members 
(of Presbytery), two of whom are 
ministers, form a quorum.’’ You 
would hold, I gather, that three min- 
isters could constitute a quorum. 

My interpretation would be that 
what is intended is that two ministers 
and one elder constitute a quorum. 
The reason is that in matters of inter- 
pretation one has to go back to first 
principles. One of the principles to 
which we subscribe with some zeal is 
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the importance of “‘parity’’ in the 
higher courts of the church, such as 
presbyteries, synods and General As- 
semblies. Parity means that the court 
is balanced in membership. It has an 
equal number of elders and ministers. 
My interpretation of Section 183 
therefore safeguards this principle. It 
does so because since we have not 
yet opened the office of Moderator to 
the laity, one of the ministers would 
have to act as Moderator. The Mod- 
erator has no vote, except to break a 
tie. This would leave one minister 
and one elder, thus ensuring that 
even in this unusual circumstance all 
things are done ‘‘decently and in or- 
der’’! 

In all the years of my ministry I 
have never yet faced a situation in 
which Section 183 had to be invoked. 
What would I suggest if only three 
ministers show up? I would not want 
to proceed with the business of the 
court unless at least one elder were 
present. What if two elders and one 
minister show up? Then Section 183 
is clear. The court cannot be consti- 
tuted. 


Please send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Richmond, B.C. 
V7C 483. Include name and address for infor- 
mation only. 
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Audio STAINED GLASS 


Custom Designed Memorial 
Wi dR ti 

Through the Valley of Shadows HSA GE eke 
(Meditations for Grief) OBATA STUDIOS 

; 4 11 Leonard Circle, Toronto, Ont. 
by Ted Creen. A 90-minute Audio Tape MSE 226 (416) 690-0031 
available from the author, 510 - 26th 
Street West, Owen Sound, Ontario, N4K 


4J5, or in the W.M.S. Book Room. EB luxfer 
$10.00 E STUDIOS BLTD. “ioe 


ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 
IN STAINED GLASS 


The contents of this tape were pre- 


sented at The Palliative Care Confer- (416) 669-4244 

ence at King’s College, University of UNIT #6, 8481 KEELE STREET 
Western Ontario, London, in May, CONCORD, ONTARIO L4K 127 
1989. 


Mr. Creen uses the metaphor of 
the 23rd Psalm as a device to guide 
and sustain the traveller on that very 
difficult journey through the stages of 
grieving. 

He cautions us to be gentle with 
ourselves as we grieve; he constantly 
reminds us of the love and caring of 
the shepherd (God) and our great Robert McCausland 
need to reach out to Him, even to ex- hia 
press anger with Him for having al- Limited 
lowed our loved one to die. Artists & Craftsmen 

Our journey *‘Through the Valley pee 
of Shadows’? is divided into five mae sesineest 0 
stages. The first one being on enter- 
ing the valley; the shock phase in 
grieving when one may suffer fear of 
abandonment, cry excessively or be 
unable to cry, have symptoms such 
as tightness of the chest or throat, 
suffer insomnia or loss of appetite. 

In the second stage, the pathway 
seems blocked at intervals by piles of 
rocks. The first such pile is labelled| 
“*anger,’’ which arises from the be- 
reaved person’s hurt and vulnerabili- 
ty. A recent loss may cause unre- 
solved anger from a previous loss to 463 ee ae ite, 
resurface. With these piles of rocks, Montreal H3B 1B1 
Creen judiciously advises us to deal 
}with each rock in the pile in turn, 
then set it at the side of the pathway. 
He strongly advises the traveller 
against not dealing adequately with a 
rock and storing it in one’s back —_ 

ack. The second pile of rocks is la- > * 
belled **guilt”’ which he suggests can Che Chorister Robe 
be divided into two piles: ‘‘unrealis- % 
tic’’ and ‘‘realistic’’ guilt. The third 
pile is labelled ‘‘despair’’ which is 
when one generalizes the pain from 


High quality porcelain plates 
custom decorated for your 
church, school or special occasion 
* Also * 

Porcelain dinner bells, 
coffee mugs, salt and peppers, 
cups and saucers, etc. 
Enquire from others, of course, but 
don’t buy until you compare our 
prices and quality. Ask at a church 
in a neighbouring town — they've 

probably ordered from us. 
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18 Stewart Road, 
Collingwood, Ont. LOY 4K1 
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D. SHUTER ROBES LTD. 
26 Duncan St., Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 416-977-3857 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 
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Formerly Claude W. Vincent (1968) Limited 
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one’s loss to all of life. CHOIR ROBES — MORTARBOARDS 
The third stage in our journey Samples and prices on request 

takes the traveller to a bend in the 1-(902) 463-5150 

road, a turning point. In this stage Chorister Robes Limited 

others will begin to have expectations vi 270 Wyse Road 

Seared person. WICH, issues P.O. Box 397, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5 
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VACATION PACKAGES 

To Trinidad, Tobago, Grenada, St. Lucia, 
Barbados, Jamaica, St. Kitts, Antigua, Do- 
minican Republic, Mexico, Cuba and Vene- 
zuela — from $549. One and two week 
packages. Inquire about our fall and winter 
departures to all islands. For details contact: 
Sam Sinanan, Hummingbird Travel, 37 
George St. N., Suite B508, Brampton, Onta- 
rio L6X IRS. (416) 452-0888. Collect calls 
accepted. Book early and save! 
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Sampled—Wave Digital Organs 


Advanced digital technology 
and traditional craftsmanship 
for those who demand the best 


Classic 


ORGAN COMPANY LTB. 
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I Markham, Ont L3R 3A1 (416) 475-1263 


Allen organs) 


Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., 
Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 
Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 
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For Wireless microphone systems and personal 
INFRARED assistive listening devices CON- 
TACT: TC Electronics (Canada) Ltd., 221 La- 
brosse, Pointe-Claire, Quebec H9R 1A3 Tel: (514) 
426-3010. Fax: (514) 426-2979, In Ontario tele- 
phone: (416) 599-9713. 
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wrights have earned a reputation for innovations in bell design 


Call the district manager nearest you today for a copy of 


z e e 
4g, Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 
. Dept. M60, Carillon Hill, Sellersvile, PA 18960 
Barbara & Robert Plante 


510—3130 66th Ave., S.W. 487 Lawson Road 
Calgary, Alberta T3E 5K8 ~—_ London, Ontario N6G 1Y1 Sherbrooke, Quebec JIE 3P9 


‘= KEATES-GEISSLER 
4 | PIPE ORGANS 
LIMITED 
Est. 1945 


New and Used Organs 


Rebuilding, Tuning 
& Maintenance 
100 Frederick Street 
ACTON, ONTARIO 
L7SZEZ 
Tel: (519) 853-1510 


HERITAGE IS OUR BUSINESS 


Plates, mugs, ash trays, beer mugs, 
custom decorated to sell you, your 
church, business or school. Our poli- 
cy: prompt service, friendly and 
helpful. 

HERITAGE ARTS CHINA 

12a Nihan Drive 
St. Catharines, Ontario L2N 1L1 
Tel. or Fax: (416) 935-2070 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 
Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Managing Director — Paul J. Mullen 


CHURCH 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 


illuminating churches and 
public buildings across Canada 
for over three generations 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
ENGLISH OR FRENCH 

e lighting fixtures 

¢ memorial plaques 

¢ collection plates 


a 
99 ASHLEY STREET 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO L8L 5T2 
light house | (416) 523-5133 


MADE IN CANADA A DIVISION OF METAL INDUSTRIES LTD 


Bellis 
A Bea tee 
Expressitt! 


J. Paul Gauthier 
876 Blvd. St. Francois-Nord, *F203 


819/565-0437 
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arise, ‘“Am I ready for new relation- 
ships?’’ ‘‘Am I ready to risk loving 
(and losing) again?”’ 

In the fourth stage of the journey 
the roadway ahead takes on the ap- 
pearance of a road under construction 


with a number of detours. The *‘de- 
tours’’ refer to the occasional diffi- 
cult day a person may have even in 
this stage of grieving — such as the 
anniversary date of the death of a 
loved one, or such family celebration 
as Thanksgiving and Christmas. 
However, our traveller is essentially 
still going forward in the grieving 
process for the detour, as all detours, 
is but temporary. 

In the final stage of the journey, 
the main pathway gives way to many 
different pathways, and is the time of 
new beginnings — and a time to feed 
at the banquet or feast the shepherd 
has laid out for your life. 

While I am aware that this tape 
grew out of Mr. Creen’s work with 
bereaved persons, as a clinical psy- 
chiatrist I have found this tape to be 
very useful with a wider population 


than those suffering bereavement and 
have found it relevant to persons un- 
dergoing the grieving that takes place 
in separation and divorce. A parent 
who loses custody of a child (or chil- 
dren) may suffer from just as agoniz- 
ing a sense of loss as a parent whose 
child dies. 

As I reflect more about the con- 
tents of this tape, I believe it can 
touch anyone suffering a significant 
loss. For example, a vital young per- 
son who dives into shallow water hit- 
ting a submerged rock with resulting 
severe spinal cord injury and spends 
the remainder of his life in a wheel 
chair. What of the person in his mid- 
fifties, employed for thirty or more 
years with the same company, in a 
one-industry town, who is perma- 
nently laid off when the company 
closes its operation? Surely in these 
situations one must suffer much an- 
ger, guilt, and despair. 

In my opinion there is a great deal 


of wisdom in this tape. It can certain- 
ly stand many listenings. I have 
played it over many times, and every 
time I listen to it I gain something 


further from it. 
Gilbert E. Howey 


Dr. Howey is a Clinical Psychiatrist in private 
practice in Toronto. 


Letters 


continued from page 7 


Private Baptisms 


I was upset when I read Tony 
Plomp’s views on “‘private bap- 
tisms’’ in the Record (December, 
1989). 

My father, a retired minister, was 
crippled when his first grandchild 
was born. We had a private baptism 
in the home so that he could be pre- 
sent. It was a happy occasion for ev- 
eryone. 

The first great-grandchild was wel- 
comed with great joy. By this time 
my mother was a cripple unable to 
climb the steps to the church even 
with help. We planned the private 
baptism in her home. The minister 
refused. We were so upset we decid- 
ed to forget about having the child 
baptized. A devout Christian, she 
persuaded us to go ahead with it. The 
family had just moved to Toronto so 
the child was baptized in front of a 
group of strangers. It was a most un- 
happy service as we thought of her 
sitting alone in another part of the 
country, deprived of the happiness of 
seeing her great-grandchild baptized. 
Read Luke, Chapter 6. Those rules 
would not have been Jesus’s. 

Our church is in trouble if the rules 
are so rigid. 

Marion Given, 
Waterloo, Ontario. 


Jesus of Montreal 


The Record is my favourite publi- 
cation among the dozen plus periodi- 
cals I receive every month ... 
Having said that, I wish to protest 
against the trend towards loose and 
mushy theology. A case in point is 
the film review in the January, 1990, 
issue. 

Without dwelling on the irrever- 
ence and blasphemy blandished by 
the film Jesus of Montreal (which 
certainly offends my sensitivity as a 
Bible Christian), the film reviewer’s 
thesis — that the film’s ability to 
move the audience is evidence of its 
Christian message — is wrong. 

This film may very well be touch- 
ing to viewers, as many films are. 
But to say that it exemplifies Chris- 
tian aspects is to stretch the truth in 


order to raise the film’s worth with 
Christian value. 

Can a popular film on a Bible 
theme witness? Maybe — to the ex- 
tent that any unintentional human act 
can be used by God to witness. The 
viewer that turns to Christ is wit- 
nessed to. The viewer that is touched 
only in emotion is not. By this crite- 
ria it is doubtful that Jesus of Montre- 
al is much of a witness, in spite of its 
artistic merits. 

t would expect to read this type of 
film review in The Toronto Star. But 
why does the Record feel so obliged 
to give a forum to liberal theology? 

Gordon Chen, 
Welland, Ontario. 


%, Vacancies 
#4 and 
“men” to fill them 
I read with interest the recent list 
of vacancies (Presbyterian Record - 
January, 1990) and counted 66 
churches without pastors. At the 
same time, I have been told that our 
Church refuses to ordain men to the 
ministry who oppose, on biblical 
grounds, the ordination of women to 
the pastoral office. It appears ironic 
to me that the Church is rejecting a 
source of ministers to supply its own 
need, and thus losing the benefit of 
their ministry. 
Raymond Watrous, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


Suggestion for the 90s 


When I was a teenager I read a 
book called The Fool Hath Said by 
Beverly Nichols. That book changed 
my thinking and consequently my 
life. What we read, watch and hear 
affects our thinking and our thinking 
can change us for good or ill. 

My suggestion for the 90s: ‘*‘We 
are what we think.’’ Let us dust off 
our Bible and study it with the aid of 
a good commentary; preferably a 
good one volume one such as Wil- 
liam Neil’s. Find out about the mean- 
ing and purpose of life, about God, 
ourselves and the world we live in. 

Action comes out of our reading 
and thinking. If we would take se- 
riously the command to love our fel- 
low man — and give a tenth of our 


income or some significant amount to 
the homeless here and everywhere, 
think what a difference that would 
make in the world. By choosing a 
simpler lifestyle we could do it. 
‘*Tears are not enough!’’ Sir Alexan- 
der King, founder of the Club of 
Rome, when speaking at Guelph 
University in October said — *‘We 
are losing our spirituality in quest for 
newer and more advanced technolo- 
BYs5| 
Catherine Thomson, 
Dundas, Ontario. 


Justice and Ministry 


Dwight Nelson, in his article 
Bringing it all back home (January 
Record) has ‘‘pungently and perti- 
nently’’ called our church to appre- 
ciate that ministry to-day in Canada 
and in the world is justice. It is the 
absence of justice in the church 
which occasions its demise. Jesus 
Christ, the source of justice, is den- 
ied when a member of the Board of 
World Mission understands that or- 
ganization’s calling other than one of 
justice. 

Robert Morris, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


Christ and pluralism 


In the November, 1989, issue of 
the Presbyterian Record the readers 
have been invited to submit their 
opinion with regard to the question, 
if in our approach to other religions 
we should be exclusivist, inclusivist 
or pluralist (Confessing Christ in a 
Pluralistic World by Ron Wallace). 

Throughout its history the Church 
has been on guard against the influ- 
ence of Stoic philosophy and its 
theses that man carries within himself 
a germ or nucleus of truth and a di- 
vine revelation. 

When considering our position 
with regard to the plurality of reli- 
gions it is therefore important to turn 
away from man-centred philosophies 
and to maintain that only the Chris- 
tian religion, or rather that only 
Christ, responds to man’s deepest 
needs of forgiveness, acceptance, 
love, hope, and grace, the same Jesus 
Christ who heals our broken lives and 
still reaches out to all people who 
walk in darkness. 

David Valstar, 
Calgary, Alberta. 
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PEOPLE AND PLACES 


THE PRESBYTERY OF PICKERING, Ont., held its inaugural 
meeting on Jan. 7 at St, Andrew’s-Chalmers Church, Uxbridge, 
Ont. Pictured, the Rev. Harry Waite, moderator pro tem of the 
new presbytery, receives a gavel from the Rev. Charlotte Stuart, 
Moderator of the Presbytery of East Toronto. The Rev. Wendell 
MacNeill is clerk pro tem of the presbytery. Also participating in 
the service were Dr. James Thomson, Moderator of the Synod of 
Toronto/Kingston, Dr. Roy Gellatly, convener of the synod com- 
mittee on boundaries, the Rev. Roger Millar, Moderator of the 
Presbytery of Lindsay/Peterborough and elders from Leaskdale, 
Port Perry/Ashburn, and Uxbridge. 


o — 


CHALMERS CHURCH, Whitechurch, Ont., celebrated its 125th 
Anniversary in 1989 with three special services. On March 12 the 
Rev. Horace Braden, former minister, was guest speaker at a 
service commemorating the date “Chalmers” was given to the 
congregation. On May 21 the congregation’s beginning 125 years 
ago was celebrated, with the Rev. Lloyd Murdoch, a former stu- 
dent minister of the church, the guest speaker. The third service 
on Nov. 12 marked the exact date the present church was 
opened 94 years ago. Pictured are the Rev. John Neilson, chair- 
man of the anniversary committee, Shannon Cranston, rep- 
resenting the Sunday school and Bill Purdon, a senior member of 
the congregation. 


AQ) 
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THE PRESBYTERY OF WESTMINSTER held its annual advent 
service at Kerrisdale Church, Vancouver, Dec. 3. A massed choir 
of 65 voices composed from several choirs within the presbytery, 
met for a workshop on the weekend leading up to the service. 
Mrs. Winnifred Sim, director of CBC Television’s “Hymn Sing” 
and organist/choir director at Elim Chapel, Winnipeg, was on 
hand to conduct the workshop. She is pictured (right) with Dr. 
Nancy Cocks, minister of St. Andrew’s-Newton Church, Surrey 
(left). Dr. Cocks played a key role in the organization of the event, 
which also received valuable support from Dr. Brian Fraser and 
St. Andrew’s Hall, University of B.C. Mrs. Barbara Hallam-Price, 
organist at Kerrisdale, accompanied the choir and Bob Schaeffer 
provided the trumpet obligato. 


LAST OCTOBER the congregation of Knox Crescent Kensington 
and First Church, Montreal, celebrated 40 years of worship in the 
present sanctuary. In 1946 Knox Crescent Church was destroyed 
by fire and after careful consideration it was decided that the con- 
gregation would amalgamate with that of Kensington Church. To 
accommodate the increased congregation a new sanctuary was 
completed in 1949. Pictured cutting the anniversary cake at a 
banquet attended by some 210 members, adherents and friends, 
are Dr. Clifton J. MacKay (left), minister of the congregation from 
1949-75, and Dr. Don G. Neil, minister since 1975. 


A SERVICE OF REDEDICATION on Jan. 5 concluded a year of celebration marking the 
100th Anniversary of St. Andrew's Church, Welland, Ont. Pictured, left to right, are: Dr. 
William McElwain, Clerk of the Niagara Presbytery; the Rev. James Goldsmith, minister 
of St. Andrew's; Dr. Harrold Morris, Moderator of the 115th General Assembly; the Rev. 
Donald Donaghey, Moderator of the Niagara Presbytery. 


AN INTERNATIONAL HUMAN RIGHTS DAY SERVICE was held at St. Andrew's 
Church, Toronto, on Dec. 10. Guest speaker was Gordon Fairweather, O.C., chairman of 
the Immigration and Refugee Board. Pictured, left to right, are: Conrad Dutchin, member 
of the Immigration and Refugee Board and an elder at St. Andrew’s; Eric Reynolds, clerk 
of session; Mr. Fairweather; and Dr. Douglas Herron, interim minister. 


A “CELEBRATION OF PRESBYTERIANS SHARING” took place at Knox Church, Wa- 
terdown, Ont., on Sunday, Jan. 21, in recognition of the congregation’s achievement in 
surpassing their Presbyterians Sharing allocation for 1989 by almost $2,000. Rev. Dr. 
Ted Siverns, Executive Director of the Board of Congregational Life, was the guest pre- 
acher at the celebratory service. To mark the occasion, cards and letters written by chil- 
dren in the congregation were sent to the children of our missionaries in Mauritius and 
Taiwan. A party followed the worship service. Pictured with several of the children of 
Knox, are (from left to right at the back) Dr. Siverns and Mrs. Betty Siverns, and Chris 
Vais, the minister of Knox Church. 
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THE JOINT CHARGES of Zion Church, 
Sunnidale Corners, and Jubilee Church, 
Stayner, Ont., held a retirement service 
for the Rev. Adam Houston, who min- 
istered to the charge for 23 years. Mr. 
Houston, who was forced to retire due to 
illness, and Mrs. Houston were pre- 
sented with an envelope of money and a 
corsage of roses for Mrs. Houston. 


The Presbyterian Men’s Chorus and 
Convenanters of Metropolitan Toronto 
joined with Jubilee Presbyterian 
Church Choir of Stayner, Ont., to pre- 
sent Joe E. Parks’ Christmas Cantata 
‘Gloria in Excelsis Deo’’ to a packed 
sanctuary on Dec. 10. The choirs and 
directors lan Woods of Toronto and Ca- 
tharine Walker of Stayner, along with 
accompanist Carolyn Jardene hope that 
this will be the beginning of many more 
joint ventures. 


THE CONGREGATION of Memorial 
Church, Rocky Mountain House, Alta., 
honoured newlyweds Jean Davidson and 
the Rev. Allen Aicken with a surprise par- 
ty, Nov. 26. The couple received a quilt to 
which members had sewn and contrib- 
uted squares. The Afternoon Bible Study 
Group delighted everyone with a skit in 
which the “dashing” Allen rescued the 
“lovely” Jean from a villainous suitor. 


continued 
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People and Places 


continued from previous page 


THE CONGREGATION OF Iona Church, Dartmouth, N.S., cele- 
brated its 25th Anniversary the weekend of Dec. 1. Pictured are 
two charter members, Mrs. Isabel McCuish (now living in Scot- 
land) and Dr. Ron Trites, displaying the anniversary cake. 
Looking on are the Rev. Jane Johnson, minister of lona, and 
some of the Sunday school children. Guest speaker was the Rev. 
Lawrence Mawhinney, Moderator of the Presbytery of Halifax-Lu- 
nenberg. 


AFTER 32 YEARS of dedicated service as minister of Knox 
Church, Dundas, Ont., Dr. Walter R. Allum retired from active 
duty on Dec. 31. A capacity gathering heard his farewell sermon 
and attended a reception following the service. Frank Tester, rep- 
resentative elder, paid tribute to Dr. Allum’s leadership and ex- 
pressed the affection and best wishes of the congregation. He 
presented Dr. Allum with a Frank Panabaker painting, which ac- 
companied a gift of money. 
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A PAIR OF CANDLEBRA were dedicated to the Glory of God and 
presented by the Beattie family in memory of R.!. (Wyn) Beattie, 
long-time elder, at York Memorial Church, Toronto, Dec. 17. Pic- 
tured with Mrs. June Beattie is the Rev. Winston Newman. 


FRAMED PHOTOGRAPHS of the ministers of St. Andrew's 
Church, Saskatoon, from 1925 to the present were dedicated on 
Dec. 17. A generous gift from Mrs. Jean (Brown) Montgomery of 
Peterborough, Ont., who heard about the session’s plans to gath- 
er the photos, helped make the framing and dedication possible. 
Her gift was in memory of her parents, the Rev. W.G. Brown (first 
minister of the congregation from 1925-40) and Martha Brown; 
her sisters, Helen Brown and Mrs. Rhoda Grace; and her brother, 
Jack Brown. Pictured with the portrait of the Rev. W.G. Brown are 
George Brent, clerk of session, and the Rev. James A. MacKay, 
present minister of the congregation. 


Photo: Walkerton Herald-Times. 


A “SERVICE OF THANKSGIVING” was held in Knox Church, Walkerton, Ont., Nov. 15, 
to recognize nine couples who had celebrated their 50th wedding anniversaries during 
the past 18 months and one couple who had celebrated their 56th anniversary. At the 
conclusion of worship, the honoured guests were piped into the church hall by David Wil- 
son. Following dinner, a variety programme was held, in which some of the guests partici- 
pated. Sam Smith sang “The Mull of Kintyre” and Annie MckKinless (fiddle) and her hus- 
band, George (drums), with some friends, provided ‘toe-tapping’ music. There was a dis- 
play of Scottish Country Dancing and the Rev. Roy Taylor, accompanied on piano by his 
wife, Dorothy, led in the singing of well-known songs from 50 years ago. Pictured, from 
left to right, are: Carden and Peggy Vickers; Andrew McTavish, whose wife, Grace, was 
unable to attend due to illness; Isabell and Herb Wright; Laurene and Garnet Taylor; Jan- 
et and Samuel Smith; Annie and George McKinless; Florence and John Aitken; Margaret 


A MOTHER AND DAUGHTER were 
among seven new elders ordained at 
Elmvale Church, Elmvale, Ont., last No- 
vember. Pictured are Catherine MacDon- 
ald and her mother, Mary Anderson. 


The congregation of St. Andrew's 
Church, Richmond, Ont., recently 
voted to become a single point charge 
as of Jan. 1, with its own full-time min- 
ister. This ends an amicable relation- 
ship with St. Andrew’s Church, 
Stittsville, which began about 1925. 
The change was necessitated by growth 
in both areas where it was felt a full- 
time minister in each church would best 
serve the needs of the congregations. 


Camp Kannawin 
Sylvan Lake, Alberta 


The Synod of Alberta’s Camp Committee has an 
exciting program planned for the upcoming 
season. We are looking for qualified personnel 
to serve in a number of volunteer and paid posi- 
tions that will help us fulfil our mission 
statement to develop in every camper and staff 
person a deeper commitment to Christ as Lord 
and to develop their Christian Faith and Charac- 
ter. Deadline for applications: Full-time (all 
summer) — March 16, 1990. Volunteer (1 week 
term) — April 13, 1990. 


For application or further information, 
please contact: 


Winona Haliburton 

4 Gissing Drive S.W. 
Calgary, Alberta T3E 4V7 
(403) 249-8592 


and John Kerr, Velma and Duncan MacArthur; and (seated) Dora and Stewart Henry. 


QO 


Thinking about advertising? 


Phone 441-1111, Ext. 172 
for details. 


Camp Kannawin 
Synod of Alberta 


An offsite camp at the Kootenay Plains, nestled 
in the Rocky Mountains, filled with a myriad of 
events and activities from canoeing to climbing, 
hiking to horseback riding. A great chance for 
anyone over the age of 18 years to get away from 
it all. August 26-31, 1990. 


Cost: $150.00 | — Tent and sleeping bag 


rental extra, if required 


For more information, please contact: 


Marg Befus, Registrar 
6223 Dalton Drive N.W. 
Calgary, Alberta 

T3A 1E1 
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All former campers, staff and committee mem- 


2 Ae, m Ge d ; bers are invited to participate in a weekend re- 
BANS Ca P . die union at Camp Geddie from August 3-6, 1990. 
Ye Reunion Many fun camp activities are being planned for 
eee both the young and the young-at-heart. 
-o  paabiacaneeccan ay AS ug. 3-6 / 90 vu may wish to attend the entire weekend, or 
Pecos MELA SERUA come on a daily basis; the choice is yours. 
Fees: 
Weekend Rate: Adults $40.00; Kids $25.00 
Daily Rate: Adults 15.00;Kids 10.00 
Half-Day Rate: Adults 8.00;Kids 5.00. 


Space is limited so reserve as soon as possible. THIS WILL BE THE HIGHLIGHT OF 
YOUR SUMMER! 

For reservation information, please write: 
Stephen MacLellan 
93A Victoria Street 
Truro,NS B2N1Y9 


RELOCATION MONEY 


RECEIVE UP TO $1000. TO HELP PAY YOUR RELOCATION 
EXPENSES. 


BEFORE YOU CONTACT A REAL ESTATE COMPANY, CALL 
OR WRITE THE CANADIAN TRANSFER ASSOCIATION FOR 
YOUR FREE RELOCATION GUIDE. 

1-800-465-1198 


SPECIAL RELOCATION GUIDE FOR CLERGY WITH NO REAL 
ESTATE. 


CTA HAS BEEN HELPING CORPORATIONS, CHURCHES, 
ASSOCIATIONS AND INDIVIDUALS SINCE 1975. 


CTA CANADIAN TRANSFER ASSOCIATION 
SIMCOE RD. 56 
UTOPIA, ONTARIO 
LOM 1T0 
(705) 424-7313. 


GRACIOUS LIVING AND CARE CAN BE YOURS AT: 


Ma e ule 


RETIREMENT Sei 


sk a Sos 


Facing Winston Churchill Park with a view of Casa Loma and the 
Toronto skyline. Beautiful suites and rooms with private bathrooms. 
Elegant dining room and 24 hour nursing care, 
all in the heart of Forest Hill. 


Village Park 


RETIREMENT RESIDENCES 
282 St. Clair Avenue West, Toronto 
Phone 925-2283 
(formerly Greenshields) 
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Representatives of more than a 
dozen potential partners in a global 
network of ecumenical news services 
met in Geneva toward the end of 
1989 to discuss possible next steps in 
the project. It would group indepen- 
dent agencies and organizations 
around the world. According to a 
proposal from the group, one partner 
in the network would be a separate 
news service jointly sponsored by the 
World Council of Churches, Luther- 
an World Federation, World Alliance 
of Reformed Churches (all based at 
the Ecumenical Centre in Geneva) 
and other interested world church 
bodies. Other potential network part- 
ners are regional or national news 
services and/or ecumenical organiza- 
tions. A further meeting on the net- 
work is projected for October, 1990. 
Meanwhile, potential partners are to 
decide whether they wish to be in- 
volved further in the proposal. (EPS) 


Proposed ecumenical 
news network discussed 


Five nominated for next 
Moderator 


Five ministers have been nomi- 
nated to succeed the Reverend Har- 
rold Morris, when the next General 
Assembly convenes in Vancouver on 
Thursday June 7th. They are John F. 
Allan (Victoria, B.C.), Eric A. 
Beggs (Orillia, Ont.), John R. Cam- 
eron (Charlottetown, P.E.I.), Wal- 
lace I. Little (Cambridge, Ont.), and 
William I. McElwain (St. Catha- 
rines, Ont.). 

In a recent article in the Calvinist 
Contact, Robert Bernhardt makes 
some interesting comments about the 
profile of our next Moderator. In 
terms of education, he notes that be- 
tween them they have 17 degrees, 
four of which are honorary Doctor of 
Divinity degrees. Three graduated 
from Presbyterian College in Montre- 
al and two from Knox College in To- 
ronto. He further notes that all have 
spent their whole ministerial career in 
pastoral ministry and four of the five 
have had at least one pastorate of 15 
years or more. 

On a more personal level, he notes 


that all the candidates are married 
and have children, 13 in total. 

Bernhardt concludes that the next 
Moderator of the Presbyterian 
Church ‘‘. . . will be a person with 
extensive experience in pastoral min- 
istry, he will be married with at least 
one child, and will have at least three 
academic degrees.”’ 

The vote will be counted and the 
official nominee announced some- 
time in April. 


Shesapresbyterian 


Why would someone call their 
race horse Shesapresbyterian? The 
question intrigued me from the time a 
friend brought me in a race result 
from Mohawk Raceway (near 
Guelph, Ontario), that showed She- 
sapresbyterian had come in first in a 
race that Infinite Grace had ended up 


Pictured with Shesapresbyterian are Tim Twaddle, driver, Harold Shipp, owner, and the Rev. 
Zander Dunn, minister of Knox Church, Guelph, Ont. 


out of the money. 

The answer proved interesting. 
One of the owners is Harold Shipp, a 
member of the United Church in Mis- 
sissauga, who owns a large stable of 
standardbreds. Mr. Shipp spends 


considerable time in Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida, where he attends First Pres- 
byterian Church. It was through his 
friendship with the minister of First 
Presbyterian, Dr. Richard Cromie, 
that a decision was made to name one 


of his horses Shesapresbyterian, and 
give his share of the net winnings to 
First Presbyterian Church. 

By the way, Shesapresbyterian is 
doing quite well — even winning two 
of her races in blinding snowstorms. 


EXPERIENCE THE FRESHNESS 
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Contact 


cea. hills community 


COUPLES: 
Pre-marriage Preparation April 20-22 
ADULTS: 
For Mentally Handicapped Ad ults April 6-8 
Ministering to Elderly Parents May 11-13 
SENIOR ADULTS: 
Seniors’ Spring Week | (5 Days) May 14-18 
Seniors’ Spring Week II (4 Days) May 22-25 


PROFESSIONAL CHURCH WORKERS: 
Church Managers’ Workshop 


March 30-April 1 


YOUTH: 
March Break: Jr. Hi March 12-15 
EVERYONE: 
Easter Sunrise Service April 15 
Woodland Spring Hike May 6 


R.R. #2, Puslinch, Ontario NOB 2JO 
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or (519) 824-7898 9:00 to 5:00 weekdays 
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W ARC sends letter to 


imprisoned Korean 
Surner & Sorter§ sion 


General Secretary Milan Opocens- 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS LIMITED §& ky of the World Alliance of Reform- 


ed Churches has sent greetings to 
South Korean Presbyterian minister 


PEEL CHAPEL Moon Ik-hwan, who is serving a ten- 
2180 Hurontario St. (Hwy. 10 North of Q.EW.) Aas at aa: for violating 

ee . ou orean rules against visits to 
Mississauga, Paul Fletcher, 279-7663 Noth Kared. Opoceneeyseeatteal 
RONCESVALLES CH APEL Moon a “‘person of great courage’’ 


who has ‘‘set an example for us all. 
Each of us should undertake concrete 
steps in the efforts towards peace and 


436 Roncesvalles Avenue (at Howard Park) 
Toronto, Archie Brown, 533-7954 


reconciliation in this world . . . The 
YORKE CHAPEL Reformed family salutes you as its 
2357 Bloor Street West (at Windemere) witness and brother.’’ (EPS) 
Toronto, Douglas R. Porter, 767-3153 
aries New Zealand 
BUTLER CHAPEL Presbyterians mark 150 
4933 Dundas Street West (at Burnhamthorpe) years 


Islington, Douglas K. Holland, 231-2283 This year the Presbyterian Church 


of New Zealand is celebrating the 
150th anniversary of the arrival, Feb- 
ruary 23, 1840, of the first Presbyte- 
rian minister in New Zealand, and 
the establishment of the first Pres- 
byterian congregation in the country. 


(EPS) 0 


Recovering 
sanctus 


in the mind’s whirl 
sanctus 
in the red pain 
the will’s alloy, 
bent to the stuff of things 
limen of the ripe eye 
sanctus 
out of the burial mounds 
out of memory’s caverns 
out of the swelling heart 
sanctus 
from coiled passion 


Ontario Bible = College had its ee on ithe 
pulse. Evangelical, transdenominational, fe) ee 
foaled ina nving urban centre. ee a : from the tipped scales 
BR ae Pept a from the slithering night 
spirit per ignem 

sword aflame 


Come to a checivetis of eliake’ of Iddas) 


like lightning in the sky 


of your own Christian experience. And ¢ go aoe a eyes pernsk 
out to represent God i in a diverse arid | Poe : oe 
needy world, : : foe) a aan se H : ‘ a 4 UE like a ship out of darkness 


: : ie ‘ i like the risen clay 
Interested? Call or -wiite fot: ror ae Gata wible bolege S| sanctus 
: information on our ‘degree | ie : ; 25 B al cohinor Court as mind clears again, 
etic int a "Willowdale, Ontario ‘bb 
es and certificate ® Programs... a ve, MoM aby tee 226-6330 y clear as Caribbean water 


sanctus sanctus 
E. L. Risden 
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From the past RECORD 


March 1965 


We Canadian Presbyterians name 
our churches in the strangest ways. 
For instance, we have churches 
named after rivers, creeks, water- 
falls, lakes, springs, valleys, islands, 
towns, villages, roads and streets. 
We even have one church named af- 
ter a post office. 

The twelve apostles, plus a myriad 
of saints unknown to me make up the 
names of congregations across Cana- 
da. 

Yet there is one strange omission 
of a great saint . . . what has hap- 
pened to St. Patrick? Without doubt, 
he is our forgotten saint. As far as I 
can tell there is not one Presbyterian 
church in Canada named after this 
great saint. 

David Murphy 


March 1940 


The Right Honourable Lord 
Tweedsmuir 


All Canada mourns, for by the 
death of our Governor General we 


have lost a devoted servant and a 
faithful friend. It was apparent to all 
throughout his little better than four 
years stay with us that he ‘‘was 
among us as one that serveth’’. 

‘‘The Presbyterian Church was 
proud of him as one of its most faith- 
ful sons and distinguished elders, a 
son of the Manse, who showed all his 
life the marks of his godly upbring- 
ing. The Church mourns with his 
family and prays for their comfort.”’ 


March 1915 


The New Book of Praise 


And what of the completed book? 
Even when it has passed all the Pres- 
byteries and the Assembly none will 
deem it perfect. Nearly everyone will 
think that he could improve it by 
omitting, or admitting, or substitu- 
ting one or more; yet on the whole 
this may be fairly said that — when 
completed — it will be one of the 
best Books of Praise in the world, 
probably the best; and it may be safe- 
ly said that, much as the present 


Book is prized, none — having tasted 
for a time the new — will say — 
**The old is better’’. 


HUGH AOS, 


SUCCESSOR TO 


J.D. ANMERSON, 
206 ST. JAMES STREET, 
Montreal. 


Always on hand a benutifal 
atock of goodsot all kinds, such 
as this House has alwaya been 
famed for. 


=z aa3- Clerical, Advocates’ and 

Academical Gowss, Military 
Uniforms cnd Highland Cos- 
tumes o specialty. 


~ INSPECTION INVITED. 


March 1890 


Edwin Arnold has done his utmost 
to glorify Buddhism at the expense of 
Christianity. His ‘‘Light of Asia’’ is 
virtually a plea for the religion of the 
‘““Buddha.’’ It seems that while in 
Boston last year, Arnold in an ad- 
dress to the elite of that city, told 
them that he ‘‘preferred the dark 
shadows of Hinduism to the sunlight 
of Christianity.’’ 

By the way, it is curious to see 
with what unanimity the votaries of 
scepticism and of ritualistic supersti- 
tion unite in hating and denouncing 
**Calvinism.”’ 


During 1989, a number of friends of the Presbyterian 
Record, gave financial gifts to the support of our magazine. 
The Record Committee and staff deeply appreciate their 


interest and support. 


DEVELOPMENT EDUCATOR 


PRESBYTERIAN WORLD SERVICE AND DEVELOPMENT 


(PWS&D) 


R 


THE WEST END 


sidence 


FOR SENIOR CITIZENS... 


ay e Location - Bloor & Dufferin, 


at Dufferin Subway Station 
e Private accommodation at 
reasonable rates 
e All meals served 


Development Educator in Toronto for development and relief 
agency of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


Responsibilities will include 1) working with Presbytery rep- 
resentatives, congregations and church groups re: world de- 
velopmental issues, and 2) preparation of resource materials. 


Qualifications include good communication and writing skills, 
undergraduate degree or diploma in diaconal ministries, and a 
strong interest in world developmental issues. Previous expe- 
rience with computers would be useful. 


Salary and benefits: according to Church guidelines 


For further information, job description and submission of ap- 
plication (stating training and experience), contact before 
March 31, 1990: 


Dr. Richard W. Allen, 

Acting Director, 

Presbyterian World Service and Development, 
50 Wynford Drive, 

Don Mills, Ontario, 

MSC 1J7. 

Telephone (416) 441-1111 


e Housekeeping services 

e Registered nurse daily, doctor 
on call 

e Achurch sponsored, registered 

non-profit residence, issuing 

official receipts for donations 


tg . tee ify tia 


Ee ze ar Sire 


Write, call 
or visit today... 


new HORIZ= HORIZ=NS _ 
(416) 536-6111 Ian Logan, Administrator 


1140 Bloor St. W., Toronto M6H 4E6 
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~GLEANINGS" 


I live next door to a rabbi; though 
he does not profess our faith, he un- 
derstands it better than Ido. We were 
talking politics the other day. I was 
patiently trying to explain the intrica- 
cies of Reinhold Niebuhr’s Christian 
realism. The rabbi was wondering 
how we justified participation in ei- 
ther a ‘‘just war’’ or a violent revolu- 
tion in light of some of Jesus’ teach- 
ings. I explained what I understood 
of liberation theology, but it did not 
convince him. ‘‘Love and justice are 
not the same,’’ I said. ‘‘The teach- 
ings of Jesus, as noble as they may 
be, must be interpreted with some 
political sophistication. We need to 
be practical about social concerns.”’ 

‘‘T agree,’’ said my friend, with a 
sly grin. ‘‘But then, unlike you, | 
don’t have a cross on the top of my 
building.”’ 

William H. Willimon. 

The military parable has been used 
. . . because it is considered decisive 
to know that we are at war — not a 
cold war between rival political econ- 


omies, nor a hot war involving na- 
tions good and bad, but the war being 
waged by Jesus Christ against sin, 
against the strongholds of evil in our 
world. Only such a drastic image will 
help us to see what the Apostle Paul 
meant by ‘‘to live is Christ, to die is 
gain.’’ Sir Winston Churchill’s mem- 


orable words concerning the Battle of 
Britain illustrate the point: ‘“This was 
a time when it was equally good to 
live or die.’’ That is what it means to 
be a Christian: to be given such free- 
dom over life and death that one may 
choose either, according as Christ 
wills. For if to live is Christ, to die 
must indeed be gain. God grant us, 
like Paul to live a good life — and to 
die a good death. 

Joseph C. McLelland in Living for 
Christ. 


*“The cross of Christ was either a tra- 
gic incident which meant that his 
kind of life was tragic and impotent; 
Or it was the supreme symbol of 
God’s conquering presence in the 
world that he made, a mercy and jus- 
tice and peace so closely akin to the 
Eternal that they could be nailed 
down and still win!”’ 

— Paul Scherer. 


DEATHS 


BOMHOWER, ALLAN URQUHART, 33, 
elder and active Sunday School worker of 
Renfrew Presbyterian Church, Renfrew, 
Ont., Noy. 30, 1989. 

CLARKE, ALICE THERESA, 90, longtime 


member of Burn’s Presbyterian Church, . 


Milverton, Ont, Sunday School teacher for 
many years, July 8, 1989. 

DAVIDSON, ELSPETH (ELSIE), member of 
Burn’s Presbyterian Church, Milverton, 
Ont., and for ten years served in the mis- 
sion fields of British Guyana, life member 
of W.M.S., July 23, 1989, 

DUNCAN, MISS MURIEL, 99, daughter of 
the late Rev. George P. Duncan of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Stratford, Ont., member 
of Rosedale Presbyterian Church, Toronto, 
Ont., and formerly an elder in Bonar Park- 
dale Church in Toronto, Dec. 29, 1989. 

FLETCHER, ANDREW, member of Knox 
Preston Presbyterian Church, Cambridge, 
Ont., Jan. Ist. 

FRASER, ROBERT (BOB), 92, longtime 
member of First Presbyterian Church, Port 
Colborne, Ont., Dec. 25, 1989. 

GILES, DENNIS, 77, elder and church school 
secretary for many years of St. John’s 
Church, Wardsville, Ont., Jan. 9. 

HARKER, THOMAS, elder for 35 years and 
superintendent of church school for 20 
years of Trinity Presbyterian Church, 
Victoria, B.C., Dec. 2, 1989. 

HUTCHISON, MURRAY R., 73, elder for 35 
years and session clerk for 25 years of 
Westminster Presbyterian Church, Toron- 
to, Ont., choir soloist for 40 years and 
church member for 50 years, and represen- 
tative elder for a great many years, Dec. 
14, 1989. 

KIRKWOOD, WALLACE (KIRK), elder of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Tillsonburg, Ont., 
Dec. 24, 1989. 


LOCKERBY, RUSSELL ERNEST, ‘93, life- 
long member of Alberton Presbyterian 
Church, Alberton, P.E.I., former member 
of the board of managers and a member of 
the board of trustees at the time of his 
death, Jan. 18. 


MacPHERSON, MRS. M. A. (IOWA), 94, 
member of First Presbyterian Church, Re- 
gina, Sask., Dec. 27, 1989. 


MARTIN, MARTHA LILLIAN (MATTIE), 
101, organist for church services wherever 
she resided, including Memorial Presbyte- 
rian Church, Sylvan Lake, Alberta on her 
100th birthday and at the Sylvan Lake 
Lodge four days before her death on Dec. 


McCORMICK, JACK, a senior elder at Gale 
Presbyterian Church, Elmira, Ont., and 
former clerk of session for a number of 
years, Dec. 10, 1989. 

McDOWELL, MRS. CORA, 90, longtime 
member of St. Andrew’s Church, Aurora, 
Ont., Jan. Ist. 

McKERCHER, WINNIE I. (nee Greer), life- 
long member of St. Paul’s Presbyterian 
Church, Winchester, Ont., and life mem- 
ber of W.M.S., Jan. 2. 

McLEOD, MRS. GERTRUDE, 78, longtime 
member of Mackay Presbyterian Church, 
Timmins, Ont., president of W.A. for 
many years, died in Pickering, Ont., Oct. 
20, 1989. 

MILLER, ERNEST GEORGE (ERNIE), 89, 
senior elder and longtime member of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Coldwater, Ont., for- 
mer Reeve of Coldwater and former war- 
den of Simcoe County, Nov. 21, 1989. 

MOFFATT, MRS. MARGARET MCcALPIN, 
longtime member of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Saskatoon, Sask., Jan. 17. 

NISBET, STUART, 93, longtime elder, clerk 
of session and representative elder of St. 
John’s Presbyterian Church, Wardsville, 
Ont., Nov. 13, 1989. 

POLLOCK, MRS. NANCY CLAIRE, elder 
of Trinity-York Mills Presbyterian 
Church, Willowdale, Ont., founding 
member of Canadians for Decency, and 
active in care and concern for young and 
old in the community, Dec. 6, 1989. 

SCOTT, DORIS M., 55, elder since 1975 and 
session clerk of Bethel Presbyterian 
Church, Ilderton, Ont., Record Secretary 
for a great many years, Jan. 14. 

SHACKLETON, FINLAY, 84, elder for 25 
years of Claude Presbyterian Church, Ing- 
lewood, Ont., Dec. 4, 1989. 

STEPHENSON, MRS. PETER (CATRIO- 
NA), 44, daughter of Catechists Hamish 
and Margaret Harvey, died in Whitby, 
Ont., Jan. 24. 

STOKES, MRS. RUBY, 88, member of Knox 
Church, Windsor, Ont., past president of 
the Women’s Guild, Nov. 30, 1989. 

THOMS, MRS. DAVINA, longtime member 
of St. Timothy’s Presbyterian Church, Ot- 
tawa, Ont., Dec. 25, 1989. 

THOMSON, JOHN, elder of Knox Church, 
Guelph, Ont., Jan. 13. 

WILSON, MRS. ROBERT (ELMA), long- 
time member of Parkview Presbyterian 
Church, Saskatoon, Sask., former enve- 
lope secretary and active supporter of 
women’s groups; mother of the Rev. Rob- 
ert D. Wilson of Saskatoon; died on Jan. 8. 


28, 1989. 


a 
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THE CROCUS 


Set within the leaves and snow, 
I found a precious thing: 
Hints of gold and purple glow, 
The first small sparks of Spring. 


Laura Baldwin 


INDUCTIONS 


Blue, Rev. John, Timmins, Mackay 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., Jan. 21. 

St. Louis, Rev. Nan, Cannington, Knox 
Church, Ont., Jan. 5. 


VACANCIES AND 
INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces 


Elmsdale, St. Matthew’s Church and Hard- 
woodlands Church (joint charge with The 
United Church of Canada) (effective June 
30). Direct enquiries to Presbytery Clerk, 
Rev. P.A. McDonald, 4 Pinehill Road, 
Dartmouth, N.S., B3A 2E6. 

Glace Bay, St. Paul’s Church, N.S., Rev. Dr. 
E. H. Bean, 746 Westmount Rd., Sydney, 
N.S., BIR 1B7. 

Riverview, Bethel Presbyterian Church, N.B., 
Rev. Kent Burdett, Site 5, Comp. 28, 
R.R. 2, Hampton, N.B., E0G 1Z0. 

Saint John, St. Matthew’s Presbyterian 
Church, N.B., Rev. Philip J. Lee, 101 Co- 
burg St., Saint John, N.B., E2L 3J8. 

Stellarton, First Presbyterian Church, N.S., 
Rev. J.M. Grant, Box 1078, Westville, 
N.S., BOK 2A0. 

Sunny Corner pastoral charge, N.B., Rev. Bill 
McKaig, 206 Wellington St., Chatham, 
N.B., EIN 1M7. 

Thorburn, Union Church, Sutherland’s River 
Presbyterian Church, N.S., Rev. H. Ken- 
neth Stright, P.O. Box 254, Pictou, N.S., 
BOK 1HO. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 


Avonmore, St. Andrew’s Church, and Gravel 
Hill/Monkland, Ont., Rev. Ian MacMil- 
lan, P.O. Box 524, Lancaster, Ont., KOC 
1NO. 

Finch, St. Luke’s-Knox Church, Ont., Rev. 
R. Martin, Box 41, Vankleek Hill, Ont., 
KOB 1R0. 

Huntingdon, St. Andrew’s Church, and 
Athelstan, Que., Rev. Gordon Banner- 
man, P.O. Box 394, Huntingdon, Que., 
JOS 1HO. 

Inverness, St. Andrew’s Church, Que., 3- 
point co-operative charge with the United 
Church, Rev. Scott Emery, Box 2, R.R. 2, 
Melbourne, Que., JOB 2B0. 

Kars, St. Andrew’s Church, and Vernon, Os- 
goode Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. Calvin 
Chambers, 290G Dalehurst Drive, Ne- 
pean, Ont., K2G 4E4. 

Montreal, Korean Presbyterian Church, Que., 
Rev. Dr. Don Neil, 6225 Godfrey Ave., 
Montreal, Que., H4B 1K3. (Any candi- 
date must speak Korean and English). 

Montreal, Maisonneuve-St. Cuthbert’s Pres- 
byterian Church, Que., Rev. S.M. Priest- 
ley, Jr., 496 Birch Ave., St. Lambert, 
Que., J4P 2M8. 

Montreal, Maplewood Presbyterian Church, 
Chateauguay, Que. Rev. W. Hong, First 
Presbyterian Church, 501 Fifth Ave., Ver- 
dun, Que., H4G 222. 

Ormstown/Rockburn pastoral charge, Que., 
Rev. Hugh Jack, 39 Beverley Ave., Mon- 
treal, P.Q., H3P 1K3. 

Richmond, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Dr. 
Arthur W. Currie, 2330 Whitehaven Cres- 
cent, Ottawa, Ont., K2B 5H4. 

Ste. Foy, Eglise Ste. Marc, Que. Apply to the 
Presbytery Commission: Rev. Blake 


TRANSITION 


Walker, Chairman; Secretary, Rev. Daniel 
Forget, 5 Rue Belmont, Melbourne, Que., 
GOB 2B0. 

- Westport, Knox Church, Ont. Rev. Nicholas 
Vandermey, Box 94, Prescott, Ont., KOE 
1TO. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 


Baden, Livingston Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. Wm. G. Johnston, 54 Queen St. 
North, Kitchener, Ont., N2H 2H2. 

Brighton, St. Andrew’s Church, and Col- 
borne, Old St. Andrew’s Church, and 
Lakeport, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Wayne Chatterton, 70 Division Street, 
Bowmanville, Ont., L1G 2Z7. 

Cambridge (Galt) St. Andrew’s Church Ont. 
Rev. Harry Klassen, 248 Westmount Rd. 
E., Kitchener, Ont. N2M 4Z1. 

Guelph, Kortright Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. Hans W. Zegerius, 125 Mountford 
Drive, Guelph, Ont., NIE 4G2. 

Huntsville, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Dr. James A. Thomson, Box 1264, Brace- 
bridge, Ont., POB 1C0. 

Midland, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Malcolm 


D. Summers, 222 Lillian Crescent, Barrie, - 


Ont., L4N SY6. 

Nobleton, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Rev. John 
Allison, 3819 Bloor St. West, Islington, 
Ont., M9B 1K7. 

Norval and Union pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
Ed. Dowdles, 47 Sparklett Cresc., Bramp- 
ton, Ont., L6Z 1M7. 

Scarborough, Bridlewood _ Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. George C. Vais, 
c/o Leaside Presbyterian Church, 670 Eg- 
linton Ave. East, Toronto, Ont., M4G 
2K4. 

Scarborough Malvern Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Noel Gordon, 79 Merkley 
Square, Scarborough, Ont., M1G 2YS. 

South Monaghan, Centreville Church, and 
Millbrook, Grace Church, Ont., Rev. J. 
Wyllie, General Delivery, Sutton West, 
Ont., LOE 1RO0. 

Stayner, Jubilee Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. Barry Luxon, Box 135, Creemore, 
Ont., LOM 1G0. 

Thornhill Presbyterian Church, Thornhill, 
Ont., Dr. J. Charles Hay, 1610-65 Spring 
Garden Ave., Willowdale, Ont., M2N 
6H9. 

Toronto, Alderwood Presbyterian Church, 
Ont.; Rev. P.G.D. Kerr, 48 Calstock 
Drive, Etobicoke, Ont. M9V 1G9. 

Toronto, East Toronto Korean Church, Ont., 
Rev. Andrew Lee, 42 Dibgate Blvd., Scar- 
borough, Ont., M1S 2W8. 

Toronto, Fairbank Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. Dr. John Vissers, 11 Plaisance Rd., 
Unit 1, Richmond Hill, Ont., L4C 5H1. 

Toronto, Gateway Community Church, Don 
Mills, Ont., Rev. Dr. Ray Hodgson, 50 
ba ae Drive, Don Mills, Ont., M3C 
1I7. 

Toronto, North Park Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. John Taylor, 233 Thistledown 
Blvd., Etobicoke, Ont., M9V 1K6. 

Toronto, St. Andrew’s Church (King Street), 
Ont., Dr. D.J.M. Corbett, 278 Bloor St. 
East, Apt. 202, Toronto, Ont., M4W 
3M4. 

Toronto, St. James Presbyterian Church, Long 
Branch, Ont., Dr. Dennis Oliver, 4 Morn- 
ingside Avenue, Toronto, Ont., M6S 1C2. 


Toronto, Westview Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Drew Strickland, 65 Glen Man- 
or Dr., Toronto, Ont., M4E 3V3. 

Uptergrove, East Oro and Jarrett pastoral 
charge, Ont., Rev. Al Farthing, Box 196, 
Penetanguishene, Ont., LOK 1P0. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 


Chatsworth, St. Andrew’s and Dornoch, Lato- 
na, Ont., Rev. Ted Creen, 865 2nd Ave. 
W., Owen Sound, Ont., N4K 4M6. 

Crinan, Argyle Presbyterian Church, and Lar- 
gie, Duff’s Presbyterian Church, Ont., Dr. 
David Clements, Box 292, Rodney, Ont., 
NOL 1CO. 

Dundas, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Alan Mc- 
Pherson, 165 Charlton Ave. W., Hamil- 
ton, Ont., L8P 2C8. 

Forest, St. James Church, Ont., Rev. Andrew 
Jensen, Box 297, Parkhill, Ont., NOM 
2KO 

Hamilton, Southgate Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. W.K. Pottinger, 70 St. James 
St. S., Hamilton, Ont., L8P 2Y8. 

Komoka, Knox Church, North Caradoc Pres- 
byterian Church, Mount Brydges, St. An- 
drew’s, Ont., Rev. Donald McInnis, 760 
Wellington St., London, Ont., N6A 383. 

Ingersoll, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
George Dobie, 162 Light Street, Woods- 
tock, Ont., N4S 6H4. 

London, Knollwood Park Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Rev. Leslie Files, 760 Weli- 
ington St., London, Ont., N6A 3S3. 

Petrolia, St. Andrew’s, and Dawn, Knox 
Church, Ont., Rev. Christine O’Reilly, 
Box 56, Thedford, Ont., NOM 2N0. 

Sarnia, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. Les- 
lie Renault, 261 North Christina, Sarnia, 
Ont., N7T 5V4. 

Tiverton, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Rod 
Lamb, 242 Nelson St., Paisley, Ont., NOG 
2NO. 

Windsor, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Assis- 
tant Minister: Rev. Kees Vandermey, 3149 
Forest Glade Dr., Windsor, Ont., N8R 
1W6. 

Woodstock, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Pieter 
van Harten, Paris Presbyterian Church, 
164 Grand River St. N., Paris, Ont., N3L 
2M6. 

Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 


Dauphin, St. James Church, Winnipegosis, 
Knox Church, Man., Rev. Peter Bush, St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, 200 Whit- 
ney Street, Flin Flon, Man., R8A OA9. 

Selkirk, Knox Church, Man., Rev. John Old- 
enkamp, 709 St. Mary’s Road, Winnipeg, 
Man., R2M 3M8. 

Thunder Bay, First Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. Joanne Stoskopf, 301 - 3rd Avenue, 
Box 342, Geraldton, Ont., POT 1MO. 

Winnipeg, First Presbyterian Church, Man., 
Rev. Beth McCutcheon, 1911 Portage 
Ave., Winnipeg, Man., R3J 0J3. 

Winnipeg, St. David’s Church, Man., Rev. 
Dick Gillanders, 167 Bourkevale Dr., 
Winnipeg, Man., R3J 1P3. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 


Saskatoon, Calvin-Goforth Presbyterian 
Church, Sask., Rev. Jim McKay, 436 Spa- 
dina Crescent East, Saskatoon, Sask., S7K 


366. continued 
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Transition continued 


Synod of Alberta 

Calgary, Centennial Presbyterian Church, 
Alta., Rev. John Fraser, 6327 Dalmarnock 
Cresc. N.W., Calgary, Alta., T3A 1H3. 

Calgary, Korean Presbyterian Church, Allta., 
Rev. M.J. Morris, 703 Heritage Drive 
S.W., Calgary, Alta., T2V 2W4. 

Edmonton, Mill Woods Presbyterian Church, 
Alta., (Extension Charge), Rev. George 
Johnston, 10423 - 37th Avenue, Edmon- 
ton, Alta., T6J 2H9 (or contact Board of 
World Mission). 

Medicine Hat, Riverside Presbyterian Church, 
Alberta, Rev. Hector W. Rose, Box 221, 
Bassano, Alberta, TOJ OBO. 


Synod of British Columbia 


Armstrong, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
Douglas Swanson, 1971 Third Avenue 
S.E., Salmon Arm, B.C., VIE 1V2. 

Cranbrook, Knox Church, B.C., Rev. Charles 
McNeil, Box 255, Creston, B.C., VOB 
1G0. 

Surrey, St. Andrew’s Newton Presbyterian 
Church, B.C., Dr. Brian J. Fraser, 6040 
Iona Drive, Vancouver, B.C., V6T 1J6. 


Nicaragua — Medical Doctor to work in 
a TB Clinic and community health 

Those interested should contact the Rev. Peter 
Ruddell, General Secretary, Board of World 
Mission, 50 Wynford Drive, Don wiit!s, Onta- 
rio, M3C 137. 

VOLUNTEER OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR YOUTH 

Currently, Youth in Mission hos requests 

for volunteer help, as follows: 
@ Youth groups, young adults and adults who 
are interested in mission projects in other 
countries. Date for programme — Spring/ 
Summer, 1990; duration — approximately one 
month. 

Youth in Mission is always looking for 
quality projects to attract young volunteers be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 29. Projects can be 
part time in order to allow the volunteer to 
hold a part-time paying job as well. 

If you would like to know more about the 
Youth in Mission programme, please contact: 
Linda Ashfield, Co-ordinator, Youth in Mis- 
sion, 49 Margaret Avenue South, Waterloo, 
Ontario, N2J 2C8, Telephone: (519) 749- 
2883. 


ST. ANDREW’S 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


is seeking to fill the position of Assistant 
Minister. The major responsibilities will 
be youth and young adult ministry and ; 
church growth. Interested applicants may 
contact: Mr. Terry Henry, Chairperson, 
Search Committee, 2217 Gladstone 
Avenue, Windsor, Ontario N8W 2N8. 
Tel. (519) 254-9704 


KNOX PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Midland Ont 


Position Available: 
Camp Director (1990 Season) 


To fully administer program, promotion, 
and administration for 
CAMP MANITOMONO. 


Submit Resume To: 
Knox Presbyterian Church, 
539 Hugel Ave., 
Midland Ont. L4R 1W1 
Attn: Camp Committee 


CANADIAN-ITALIAN MINISTRY 


WANTED, minister or qualified lay person 
(part-time) to help establish Canadian-Italian 
Ministry in West Toronto Presbytery. Fluen- 
cy in Italian is a must. For more informe tion, 
write to Rev. Dr. G. C. Dalzell, Convener of 
Missions, Presbytery of West Toronto, 680 
Annette Street, Toronto, Ontario, M6S 2C8. 
Phone: (416) 767-2689. 


MODERN HALLMAN 
CUSTOM BUILT ORGAN 
400 pd. console. Model #40. 2 manuals, 22 
stops, 32 bass pedals, 18 speaker sound sys- 
tem. Electronic cabinets. Solid oak. Perfect 
condition. Sacrificially asking $8,999. 
$40,000 replacement value. Also Canadian 
Hsinghai, full apartment size piano. Pur- 


Board of World Mission 


Lay Missionary is needed for Leggatt’s Point, 
Gaspe Region, Presbytery of Quebec. For in- 
formation, contact: Senior Administrator for 
Mission Personnel, Board of World Mission, 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


OVERSEAS PERSONNEL NEEDS 


Central Asia | — Orthopaedic Surgeon chased 2 years ago $3,000. Solid oak. Gor- ST. ANDREW’S PRESBYTERIAN 
Nepal — Nursing Educator geous tone. Perfect condition. Call (416) CHURCH 
Africa — Nurse Midwives 338-9414. FORT MACLEOD, ALBERTA 


Ce ls ee ae ee ee er ee ee invites former members and friends to their 
tea 100th Anniversary Weekend May 26th and 
| ADDRESS CHANGE COUPON | 27th for a banquet and worship service. Call 
| | (403) 553-3087 for details. 

: 1. Attach an OLD address label here 
pare: hte tivouain t Have gabe GLENCOE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
PRINT your old address) Invites former members and friends to attend 
CODES the Centennial Anniversary Services at 11:00 
| Riya | a.m. and 7:00 p.m. on Sunday, June 3, 
| (first line on label) | 1990. Professor Stephen Farris is the guest 
NAME preacher. 
! ADDRESS APT. # : For further information, write: 
a Box 103, Glencoe, Ontario, NOL 1MO. 
pauperis ake i, AMMA le, RRL OL AR 
1? ? GUY ime) 
| Complete for 
PROVING ee | insurance security and 
(postal code) \ 
| | service protection 
| 2. PLEASE PRINT your NEW address here | 
| NAME | . 
| | ADDRESS APT gee pavteeation 
| | MAPLEX GENERAL INS. CO. 
| CITY | » for 
| __ PROVINCE : NON-SMOKERS 
(postal code) l er tan 
ome and Auto 
| 3. MOVING DATE | 
| Send'ts | GRAHAM 
i Cikedlation D | INSURANCE BROKERAGE LTD. 
| sibel Lic at | 1646 Victoria Park Avenue 
| Presbyterian Record | Scarborough, Ontario M1R1P8 
| 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario | 155 59 9 ® 155 59 0 
| M3C 1J7 | 7 3 
pre Heres ean aia ine oN ot, ET, Ina La ee a 
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MEDITATION 


Katharine Michie 


Change that counts 
Read Colossians 3:12-17 


not enough for Christians. The mar- 
ketplace may accept shady dealing, 
greed, lies, gossip and selfishness. 


if most regions of Canada, this month will bring the first signs of the coming 
spring and all except the most avid skiers are eagerly awaiting the change of 
weather. The more severe the winter in your own part of the country, the more 


eagerly you will look for the first crocus, the first robin, the first leaf bud. Why 
are we so eager to see newness of life in nature, but so resistant to change in other 
circumstances, and in particular, fearful of change in our own inner selves? 

We cling to familiar habits because they are comfortable. Some habits we call 
‘traditions’ when they take a hallowed place in our lives. We think of traditions 


as the vested interest of people over 
forty; but its roots take hold in our 
lives very early. Just recently, I 
chuckled to hear my five year old 
say, ‘‘But we always have Smarties 
in our Christmas stockings.”’ 

Perhaps as we age we notice the 
pace of change more. I empathized 
with a man in his early forties who, 
like me, could just barely remember 
horse-drawn milk delivery. Now, he 
observed wistfully, not only the 
horses are gone, but home delivery 
and even the glass bottles. Mostly we 
are carried along by such changes, 
scarcely noticing them. Occasional- 
ly, we wonder, as this man did, if we 
are losing something valuable, unno- 
ticed, along the way. But only occa- 
sionally, for our society has taught us 
to minimize the meaning of change 
by calling it, ‘“progress.”’ 

How different is the spiritual 
realm! Jesus Christ came for the ex- 
pressed purpose of bringing change. 
The prophets of the Old Testament 
promised a Messiah who would 
change the unjust structures of socie- 
ty. They spoke of one who would 
change the selfish disposition of hu- 
man hearts. Jesus Christ preached 
such personal change as a necessary 
condition for change in society. Jesus 
promised great blessings that would 
come from inner renewal. Still, we 
resist, fiercely. 

How often we look to the Church 
as one place where we can find secu- 
rity in familiar things. We forget that 
the Church is the gathering of people 
called to a life of sanctification or 
personal progressive change. We for- 
get that it is not the Church, but Jesus 
Christ who is, ‘‘the same yesterday, 


today and forever.’’ (Hebrews 13:8). 

In this season of Lent, Church tra- 
dition challenges us to consider the 
question, “‘What difference does Je- 
sus’ teaching make to me, as an indi- 
vidual?’’ Moreover, as Lent comes 
around year after year, the key ques- 
tion becomes, ‘‘In what way have I 
grown in understanding of His teach- 
ing this year?’’ Christians are called 
to worship and study in the fellow- 
ship of the Church, and to serve the 
world together. Yet, it is as individu- 
als that we must hear God’s word, 
and act upon it to become more like 
Jesus. It is our individual progress in 
sanctification which will one day be 
judged. 

St. Paul suggests to the Colossians 
that there are two kinds of change 
which take place in the lives of grow- 
ing Christians. There is moral 


change. The ordinary standards are 


mal 


Jesus will not. He demands increas- 
ing perfection in graciousness, com- 
passion and truth. 

Moral change is not sufficient, 
however. St. Paul admonishes the 
Colossians to ‘‘let the word of Christ 
dwell in you richly.’’ He is calling 
for a change of focus in our lives. No 
more are we to be anxious about our 
ability to control our lives. We will 
have confidence that God is in con- 
trol. With deeper knowledge of His 
word, our future is secure amidst ev- 
ery change. 


Prayer 

Almighty God, you alone can 
bring into order the unruly wills and 
affection of sinners: Grant your peo- 
ple grace to love what you command 
and desire what you promise, that 
among the swift and varied changes 
of the world, our hearts may surely 
there be fixed where true joys are to 
be found; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord, who lives and reigns with you 
and the Holy Spirit, one God, now 
and forever. AMEN [] 
Ms. Michie is a minister of The Presbyterian 


Church in Canada who lives in Sackville, New 
Brunswick. 
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JOHN CALVIN 


never had the opportunity 
to read the PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 


YOU DO! 


Subscribe while you can 


$9.50 per year ($7.50 if your congregation is on the Every 
Home Plan) 


Contact: Your Congregation Record Secretary 
or 
The Presbyterian Record 
50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario, M2J 2X9. 
(416) 441-1114 (ext. 173) 
FAX (416) 441-2825 


APRIL, 1990 


Living Faith, Chapter 8 
@ e @ 
CBRE 


Y, 


4.2 God's justice is seen 
when we deal fairly with each other 


Peace and Justice 


and strive to change customs and practices 
that oppress and enslave others — 


0. twin sons are now nine years old. I recall when 
they began to talk. One of their first words was “‘top,’’ their 
attempt at saying “‘stop.’’ I came to realize how often I had 
said that word to them in the course of a day. Another 
phrase they learned early was “It’s not fair.’’ Is this a famil- 
iar phrase in your household? ‘*‘He got three cookies and I 
only got one.’’ “‘It’s my turn in the front seat.’’ 

Peace and justice are terms widely used but often misun- 
derstood in our Reformed and Presbyterian tradition. Too 
often peace is equated with passivity and the absence of 
conflict. Too often justice is seen as a matter of rights and 
equality. 

The concept of shalom (peace and justice) is a major 
theme in the Old Testament. The word appears more than 
350 times. God plans that we experience well-being even in 
the midst of our human struggles. Ours is not to be an exis- 
tence driven by anxious self-seeking and self-actualization. 
Instead, shalom is a gift from God, given to us as we engage 
in a relationship with our Creator and creation. 


Personal and corporate 


Although shalom is personal, scripture also deliberately 
presents it as corporate. [t is security and prosperity granted 
to a whole community (Ezekiel 34:25-29a). In the Old Tes- 
tament, a community blessed with God’s peace would know 
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by Karen Timbers 


well-being in very tangible ways. Health, prosperity and 
safety would be broadly shared. God’s shalom could not be 
experienced if some people in the community were not ex- 
periencing justice. Isaiah 58:9 identifies that righteousness 
and justice are essential if shalom is to be experienced. 
While we can work for peace and justice, these are not com- 
modities to be programmed or packaged. They are blessings 
experienced as we treat all of God’s creation with dignity 
and worth. 

The New Testament concept of peace reflects the Old 
Testament concept of peace as wholeness, unity and com- 
pleteness in relationships with God and our neighbours. The 
apostle Paul emphasizes that peace is the fruit of our accep- 
tance of God’s free and unmerited love already given to us 
in Christ. Paul affirms in Philippians 4:7 that one side of the 
coin is the peace one can know in mind and heart through an 
individual’s reconciliation with God. The, other is harmony 
with people in general through the work of the Holy Spirit 
(Romans 14:17). 

Another important aspect of peace and justice presented 
in the New Testament is the dynamic action to which the 
faith community is called. Peace and justice are not passive 
concepts. They are, rather, the motivators, the source of our 
reaching out to make disciples. In his great commission Je- 
sus offers his peace not to those who withdraw and sit inac- 
tive, but to those who go out as agents of peace, carrying on 


Christ’s ministry of reconciliation and liberation from op- 
pression. 


Consider discipline 


Living Faith challenges us to consider our own spiritual 
life and the disciplines that lead to the experience of peace 
in our inner-being. Discipline is a dirty word in our contem- 
porary society. Better to be colourful, spontaneous and to 
adopt a consumer approach to the faith, taking from it what 
suits us. But the witness of scripture and Christian history is 
that the experience of God’s peace and the ability to recog- 
nize God’s justice comes from a faith that is disciplined. 
Why are we surprised that we do not feel close to God or at 
peace with God when we fail to pray to God, expressing our 
fears and longings. When we fail to study the Word of God 
in any systematic or meaningful way, our worship is often 
more a matter of attendance at a service than of heartfelt 
participation and awareness of God’s presence and direc- 
tion. 

Prayer, Bible study, worship — these are some of the 
avenues God uses to bring us to shalom and to convict us of 
the sins and prejudices that impede our relationship with 
God and with other people. 

Sometimes the home is the hardest place in which to be 
an agent of peace and justice. As spouses and parents we 
assume that certain individuals will do certain things simply 
because of their age or gender. I was impressed by the visu- 
al impact of a poster I saw recently. It portrayed a teenager 
running out the door of a house and the accompanying cap- 
tion said, ‘‘When home is no longer a safe place to be.”’ 
The place where people are most likely to be truly them- 
selves is often the place where oppression, injustice and 
self-centredness can run rampant. 


Can become pawn 


We allow the most important relationships in our lives to 
be put on hold for the sake of urgent matters elsewhere. 
Children can become pawns while we adults work out our 
own needs through them. Children can be emotionally 
smothered because of our need for intimacy. They can be 
pushed to achieve a level of success we feel lacking in our 
own lives. We exclude them as decision-makers and fully 
participating members of the family. 

Our churches also need to discover how we can be liber- 
ated from beliefs and practices that deny peace and justice 
to all. Who do we intentionally or unintentionally exclude 
from full participation in the life and work of the church? 
What messages does your church communicate about who 
is able to share their gifts in worship and service? Do young 
people have a place in the congregational decision-making 
process? Who does all the work in the kitchen? Does your 
congregation reflect the ethnic mix of your community? 

As Christians, most of us recognize that a call from 
Christ means to work for peace and justice in the world at 
large. We cannot experience. peace and wholeness when 
brothers and sisters are being slaughtered or dying of hun- 
ger. If there is to be justice and peace at all there must be 
justice and peace for all. We are appointed God’s stewards 
for the well-being of all of life, whether it be in our home- 
town or in some town in South Africa or El Salvador. 


God's abnormalities 


Walter Brueggemann suggests that the Christian should 
question what is accepted as normal and then promote 
God’s abnormalities, many of which are presented in Isaiah 
11:6-8. The first-century Christians were willing to question 
the culture around them and to live with a different model of 
reality. For us to experience God’s Shalom as a Christian 
community we need to be abnormal by the world’s stan- 
dards. 

Peace and justice can be at least partially realized as we 
recognize the oneness we share with all of humanity and 
with Creation itself, and as we begin to model in our per- 
sonal and corporate lives the conviction that our only hope — 
for well-being and security comes from Christ, the Prince of 
Peace. 

The child’s observation that much of life is not fair is cor- 
rect. Christ calls us to be his agents in the world so that one 
day Isaiah’s vision will be realized. What is presently con- 
sidered abnormal will become normal. As scripture says: 
‘‘wolves and sheep will live together in peace, and leopards 
will lie down with young goats. . . . The land will be as full 
of knowledge of the Lord as the seas are full of water.”’ 


Questions to Consider: 


1. Attempt to describe peace and justice. Discuss how your 
congregational life reflects these concepts as you have de- 
scribed them and as outlined in the biblical images given in 
this article. 

2. How do peace and justice permeate every aspect of your 
life in Christ? 

3. Establish a couple of personal goals that will enable you 
to have some positive effect upon some injustice you per- 
ceive either in your own life or elsewhere. Share your new 
resolve for action with at least one other person. 

4. Study Isaiah 11:6-9 and identify in it what is abnormal by 
the world’s standards. Describe what you think the world 
might be like if Isaiah’s vision were the norm. Make refer- 
ence to specific situations of hatred, prejudice, racial and 
cultural conflict. Do you agree that our life in Christ is 
working toward a realization of Isaiah’s prophetic vision? 


Further reading: 


Walter Brueggemann, Living Toward a Vision — Biblical 
Reflections on Shalom. Philadelphia: United Church Press, 
1976. 

Thomas D. Parker and Brian J. Fraser, eds: Peace, War and 
God’s Justice. Toronto: The United Church Publishing 
House, 1989. 

Dale Aukerman, Darkening Valley — A Biblical Perspec- 
tive on Nuclear War. Toronto: Anglican Book Centre, 
1982. O 


Mrs. Timbers is the minister at Elmwood Avenue Presbyterian Church in 
London, Ontario. 
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FROM THE EDITOR” 


The Strange Silence of the Church 


John Congram 


Bex came early for many this year. Especially the people living in Eastern 
Europe, but as well, with the recent release of Nelson Mandela, the people 
of South Africa. Many of these events came upon us with the same kind of sur- 
prise and shock with which the resurrection broke on the first disciples. Feelings 
of elation and joy mixed with fear and uncertainty marked both events. 

But having said that, the events in South Africa and a country like Romania 
display sharp contrasts in the way the church dealt with them. The church kept 
South Africa constantly before us. In terms of education and action the church 


remained in the forefront of the strug- 
gle. In contrast, before the revolution 
in Romania, we heard little about the 
abuses and struggles there. There 
were exceptions. The Reverend Peter 
Szabo, our Hungarian minister in 
Montreal, along with other Hungari- 
an ministers and people spoke pas- 
sionately and often about the terrible 
abuse of power in Romania, abuses 
we now know rivalled anything we 
have witnessed in South Africa. 

Although given a polite hearing, 
for the most part both the government 
and the church ignored their pleas. 
Why? 

Because of the independent posi- 
tion their leader Nicolae Ceausescu 
espoused in the communist world, 
we saw Romania as a kind of buffer 
between the West and the Soviet 
Union. He at least was prepared to 


A Good Friday in December 


\X hen the Reverend Jean Por- 


ret, editor of La Vie Chrétienne and 
chaplain at the University of Montre- 
al, responded to our request for an ar- 
ticle on the tragic events of Decem- 
ber, 1989 on his campus, we did not 
realize the questions it would pose 
for us. Should we publish his article 
only in French, Porret’s mother tong- 
ue and the language he wrote it in? 
Many of our readers would receive 
little or no benefit from his insights. 
Should we print it only in English? 
Translations always lose impact and 
precision. It might also convey the 


stand up to Soviet might, and for that 
we gave him our grudging admira- 
tion. 

Our government imposed sanc- 
tions against South Africa, but it con- 
tinued to trade freely with Romania, 
including help to build a Candu reac- 
tor. 

The deep desire within us all to 
back a winner no doubt played a part 
here as well. In South Africa we saw 
hope and felt certain that in the end 
people like Nelson Mandela would 
prevail. In Romania there seemed no 
hope. 

But none of these reasons justified 
our silence and inaction, nor can they 
remove the appropriate guilt that as 
Christians we should feel for our ne- 
glect over the long history of repres- 
sion in Romania. Christians have not 


message that The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada is not serious 
about francophone ministry. 

Though cumbersome and space 
consuming, in the end we opted for a 
good Canadian/Presbyterian compro- 
mise, by printing the article in French 
and providing an English translation. 
We hope that those, who like the edi- 
tor have only high school French, 
and historically have only understood 
the French of the late John Diefen- 
baker, will not too quickly turn to the 
English version. 

If you think that all of this is our 
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been called to back winners. Yes, in 
retrospect Easter puts us on the win- 
ning side. But before Easter the real 
test of our discipleship comes in our 
willingness to stand with those who 
look like losers and for whom there 
appears no immediate hope or re- 
lease. All of the post-resurrection 
stories and pictures of the heroic 
struggle of the Reformed minister 
Laszl6 Tékés in both the secular and 
religious press, will not atone for the 
failures of our past. 


An old saying states to the effect 
‘that only he who bears the cross has 
the right to wear the crown.”’ In this 
instance we should not too easily slip 
on the crown nor bask in victories in 
which we did not participate. 


If nothing else these events should 
call us to a new awareness of others 
in our world who suffer in obscurity, 
without hope. We are called to iden- 
tify with them, to make their cause 
our cause, even when prospects for 
Easter seem dim and the only future 
visible remains a continuing pro- 
cession to Golgotha. 


comment on the present language 
problems in Canada, you are wrong. 
On the other hand if it causes you, as 
it did us, to consider the depth of our 
seriousness about ministry in the 
French language, this article will 
have served a useful purpose beyond 
its original intention. The Board of 
World Mission posed the question to 
the last. Assembly: ‘‘Does The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada have the 
will to be in francophone ministry 
which is recognized as being on par 
with anglophone ministry?’’ [] 
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MUSIC DIRECTOR/ 
ORGANIST REQUIRED 


A leading Northwestern Ontario United Church of 
500 families is seeking an accomplished musician 
to direct a challenging music program. 
® location is Thunder Bay, a thriving industrialized 
centre possessing excellent education, cultural and 
recreational facilities 
© 43 stop 67 rank Casavant organ, Steinway piano, 
Shulmeric handbells (4 octaves) 
@ 25 hour work week but additional opportunities 
exist for private teaching and the possibility of ap- 
pointment at Lakehead University 
® good planning and organizational skills needed 
@ ability to work co-operatively with Board, 
Worship Committee, Minister and other staff 
® responsibie for direction and ongoing devel- 
opment of choirs of all ages 
® appropriate degree(s)/diploma(s) in music or 
equivalent experience 
Salary consistent with RCCO schedule 
Post-mark deadline June 15, 1990 
Music Director Search Committee 
c/o St. Paul’s United Church 
349 Waverley Street 
Thunder Bay, Ontario 
P7B 1B7 


DIRECTOR 
Canada China Programme/(CCP) 

The CCP, a national ecumenical pro- 
gramme affiliated with the Canadian 
Council of Churches to help Canadian 
Churches work in partnership with the 
Churches in China seeks a director to be- 
gin no later than January, 1991. 
Information re CCP mandate, qualifica- 
tions and responsibilities of the director 
are available from the CCP, 40 St. Clair 
Ave. E., #201, Toronto, ON. M4T 1M9. 
Tel: (416) 921-4152. Salary according to 
Canadian church ecumenical coalition 
scale. Deadline for receiving application 
is May 15, 1990. 


Not quite free but for $1.00 the Board of 
Congregational Life (SO Wynford Dr., Don 
Mills, ON, M3C 1J7) will send you a copy 
of the evangelism issue of the Practice of 
Ministry in Canada. Just give us your name 
and your dollar and we will send you this 
worthwhile issue. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION WORKER 


full-time, required for Tweedsmuir Presbyte- 
rian Church, Orangeville, Ontario. Duties 
will involve youth work, pastoral care and 
church school. Contact the Rev. S. Chang, 
Box 276, 6 John Street, Orangeville, Ontario 
LOW 227. (519) 941-1334. 


ORGANIST REQUIRED 


St. Enoch Presbyterian Church seeks an Or- 
ganist and Senior Choir Director. We are 
looking for a Christian musician who is 
equally interested in correlating the music 
for worship and in achieving good choral 


Standards. Two-manual Keates pipe organ. 
Two services per Sunday and weekly choir 
practice. Please send resume to: Music Com- 
mittee, St. Enoch Presbyterian Church, 1209 
Main St. E., Hamilton, Ontario L8K 1A3. 
(416) 545-0593 or (416) 385-4767. 


FROM THE MODERATOR 


Harrold Morris 
Epiphany, With A Difference! 


I: our Presbyterian churches we usually celebrate two major festivals of the 
Christian Year: Christmas and Easter. While ‘‘Epiphany’’ appears on most of 
our calendars twelve days after Christmas, if we mark it at all it is with reference 
to the visit of the Wise Men, as a further portion of the Nativity story. 

What a difference it was to share in the Epiphany celebrations of the Ethiopian 
Orthodox Church in Addis Ababa during my visit there in January. In their tradi- 
tion, Epiphany is the celebration of the Baptism of Jesus, and his manifestation 
as the Son of God. The ceremony began the afternoon before, when the ark (or 


*“tabot’’) from each of the churches 
was taken to a central outdoor stadi- 
um, and a service of thanksgiving 
was conducted by the Patriarch of the 
Ethiopian Orthodox Church, assisted 
by several of the Archbishops. The 
tabots — there were twelve of them 
— remained at the outdoor locations 
overnight, in readiness for the next 
day’s events. 

On the day of Epiphany, the cere- 
monial service began at seven in the 
morning, and centred around a large 
pool, almost like a swimming pool, 
which was surmounted at one end by 
a statue depicting the Baptism of our 
Lord. There was a lengthy liturgy, 
which included scriptures, prayers 
spoken and sung, and liturgical pro- 
cessions almost like dancing by 
groups of priests. The large crowd 
continued to gather. When the spo- 
ken and sung liturgical portions were 
concluded (after about two and a half 
hours), the Patriarch and three Arch- 
bishops processed around the pool, 
said lengthy blessings at each corner 
of it, then dipped their long ceremo- 
nial crosses into the water, and 
splashed water onto the people near 
the pool. 

At this, people crowded near the 
pool with cups, jars, and all sorts of 
containers to obtain some of the 
‘‘Holy Water,’’ all the time cheering 
jubilantly, and splashing the water on 
those nearby. At the same time, a 
procession was formed, led by the 
priests bearing the tabots, followed 
by the Patriarch and other church 
leaders, all the priests, and the crowd 
of people — which by this time num- 
bered tens of thousands. This was not 
a parade which people watched; it 
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was a procession in which everyone 
joined, to follow the holy articles 
back to the several churches. 

These written words of mine are 
totally inadequate to describe the 
feeling of exultant jubilation of the 
huge crowd; the shouts and cries of 
the Ethiopian equivalent of ‘‘Hallelu- 
jah!’’ as the procession wound 
through the streets of the city. Tens 
of thousands of Christians, possibly 
as many as a hundred thousand, cele- 
brating the manifestation of their 
Lord and Saviour, processing 
through the streets of the capital of a 
communist country, past the govern- 
ment buildings guarded by glum- 
looking armed soldiers, until each of 
the tabots was returned to the church 
from which it had come and was 
placed back on the altar. 

For me, and for the rest of us Ca- 
nadians who were there representing 
the Canadian Council of Churches, 
Epiphany will always be a reminder 
of that public witness to the Lord Je- 
sus Christ by an oppressed Church in 
a communist country. It was an 
Epiphany with a ee eee truly an 
unforgettable experience. 0) 


lant Merwe 


True vision! 

Enclosed you will find a cheque 
for $105.00 for subscriptions to the 
Record under the Every Home Plan. 
This represents 100 per cent of the 
homes in the Cariboo Presbyterian 
Church, a group of House Churches 
in the rural Cariboo Region of British 
Columbia. Please accept our encour- 
agement in your ministry of commu- 
nication. 

David Webber, 
Lac La Hache, B.C. 


Rejoice 

The blurb on the dust jacket of 
Malcolm Muggeridge’s book, Con- 
fessions of a Twentieth-Century Pil- 
grim ends with these words: 

‘‘This moving testimony is not 
about the mechanics of becoming a 
Catholic; it is a profound statement of 
belief and an important spiritual mes- 
sage for our turbulent world.’’ 

I wonder if Evelyn Fraser (letter, 
January Record) read even the dust 
jacket, let alone the book, before 
writing to you. Surely we can rejoice 
that Muggeridge has journeyed from 
unbelief to faith, and has chosen to 
share his account of his journey, rath- 
er than voicing such a narrow “‘sour- 
grapes’’ defensiveness that brings no 
honour to anyone. 

Andrew D. Reid, 
Burlington, Ontario. 


LETTERS 


We publish as many letters as possi- 
ble. All are subject to editing, and 
should not exceed 200 words. Letters 
are intended to provide for the wide 
expression of views among our read- 
ership. Publication, however, does 
not imply endorsement either by the 
RECORD or The_ Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 
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In defense of process 


I read with great interest the article 
by Helen Goggin in the October issue 
of the Record in which she asks the 
question of the ultimate control and 
power of God. I also read Gunar Kra- 
valis’s letter of response in the Jan- 
uary issue. 

It is unfortunate that Kravalis dis- 
misses process theology so glibly. It 
is a theology designed to answer 
questions that arise out of the Second 
World War in which six million Jew- 
ish people died horrible deaths, and 
that tries to take seriously the love of 
God in our lives and the existence of 
evil in the world. 

Kravalis suggests that the biblical 
doctrine of God is one in which God 
is transcendent over creation but still 
active within it. He says process the- 


ology teaches that God is more in- 
volved in everyday life than God 
really is. If Kravalis is right, why did 
Jesus invite us to call God “‘abba’’ or 
*“*daddy’’? When I read and study the 
Bible, I discover a God who is in- 
tensely involved in the affairs of hu- 
man life, a God who has a special 
place in his heart for those who are in 
need, a God who celebrates victory 
with us, a God who cries with us, and 
a God who is angered at injustice. 
We are a reformed and a reforming 
church constantly open to the inter- 
pretation of scripture by the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit. Sometimes a re- 
forming of our beliefs is necessary. 
That should not be new to us. 
Marty Molengraaf, 
Kitchener, Ontario, 


Ageing issue 
Your February, 1990 issue on age- 
ing was excellent! May I reprint most 
of it? 
Esther Barnes, editor, 
The.Link and Visitor. 


French language rights 


I live in Outremont, part of Mon- 
treal. According to people outside of 
Quebec, I am a member of an op- 
pressed minority. My language rights 
have been stripped away. But if I find 
myself in a hardware store looking 
for a screwdriver somebody will help 
me out. If I asked for a tournevise in 


continued on page 39 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


Hard Choices in Religious Education 


f he continuing debate over religious instruction in schools has flared anew 
in the Province of Ontario with implications for the entire country. A year 
ago courts in Ontario and British Columbia ruled against mandatory prayer and 
politicians at the provincial level were quick to dump the problem in the hands of 
local school boards. Ontario also established a one-man commission to deal 
with, among other things, the question of the primacy of the Lord’s Prayer. 
While this requisite sweeping under the rug by the politicians worked for a 
while, a recent ruling by the Ontario Court of Appeal draws the lines pretty clear- 


ly and may have set the course for the 
establishment of new guidelines in 
the debate. It was the unanimous 
judgment of the court that the current 
Education Act allows religious in- 
struction to indoctrinate students in 
the Christian faith, and therefore vio- 
lates the Charter of Rights and Free- 
doms. To quote the authors of the de- 
cision. ‘‘State-authorized religious 
indoctrination amounts to the imposi- 
tion of majoritarian religious beliefs 
on minorities.’ In a further par- 
agraph they continued. ‘““Teaching 
students Christian doctrine as if it 
were the exclusive means through 
which to develop moral thinking and 
behaviour amounts to religious coer- 
cion in the classroom.’’ 

The case in question dealt with the 
daughter of the Millington family 
from the Niagara area. The Milling- 
tons are of the Baha’i faith and when 
their daughter Andrea was seven- 
years old she experienced several 
nightmares of burning in hell. 
According to Mr. Millington the se- 
verity of the girl’s nightmares really 
shocked her parents. ‘‘We were 
rocked out of bed by the screams,”’ 
he said. Religious education at their 
county school in a largely rural dis- 
trict of Ontario was taught by volun- 
teers from a local Bible club, a grave 
error in the first place. Millington 
said the volunteer in Andrea’s class 
felt a mission to bring the message of 
Jesus to the children. That was not 
the concern since Baha’is acknowl- 
edge Jesus. The parents were dis- 
turbed about what the girl was being 
told of the devil and hell. They could 
have removed her from the classroom 
but that would have meant ostraciz- 
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ing her and Andrea had already noted 
how children who didn’t receive the 
instruction were singled out by the 
other students. 

In the court case, Canada and the 
Province of Ontario argued that the 
right to opt out of the class should 
have been sufficient to satisfy the 
parents. But the court ruled this was 
not good enough. It said merely of- 
fering exemptions to non-Christians 
only renders them more conspicuous 
and is a denial of their right to equal 
protection and equal benefit. 

The judgment presents some tough 
choices for the politicians who can 
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tion journey.[_J 


expect to have more religious groups 


clamouring after them for separate | 


funding. 

It also raises a host of questions for 
society at large. In an age of one-par- 
ent families and two-income house- 
holds with both parents working 
there is worry about the need for 
some kind of guidance that gives 
children a basic value system. 

If we accept the view that schools 
are designed to do more than train 
people for the workplace we must 
also be concerned that children learn 
about the broader spiritual and philo- 
sophical dimensions of life. 

The options, following the land- 
mark court decision, are not unlimit- 
ed. Schools could ignore moral va- 
lues for the study of comparative reli- 
gions which presents a dry academic 
approach or they could try to blend 
everything together in a multi-faith 
programme, sometimes referred to as 
the Hallmark-card style, that is now 
in place in some schools in Metropol- 
itan Toronto. 

One innovative way of dealing 
with the new environment could see 
Canada’s Christian denominations 
call for a meeting with other faith 
groups including Jews, Baha’is, 
Muslims, Hindus and others to reach 
common ground on some _ basic 
course that could be presented to 
school boards for consideration. Is 
there not more that unites than divid- 
es the world’s great religions? Each 
has the right to retain its own exclu- 
sivity but each must also realize that 
old-fashioned proselytizing is neither 
appreciated nor tolerated at a time 
when personal choice and individual 
rights are paramount in advanced so- 
cieties. To understand the true aura 
of different religions would be an ex- 
traordinary benefit to young people. 
If taught by someone learned and 
sensitive the long search by so many 
for the soul of our existence could be 
a fascinating and compelling educa- 
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Mildren in Pakistan 
Presbyterian World Service & Development is the official agency of the Presbyterian Church in Canada 
responsible for 

1. funding of overseas development projects 

2. providing emergency relief in disaster situations occurring in developing countries 


3. promoting awareness among Presbyterians in Canada about world development issues 


Presbyterian World Service & Development receives no funds from the General Assembly Budget 
(“Presbyterians Sharing”), but is permitted to appeal directly to congregations within our church. 


Please donate to the Presbyterian World Service and Development, either through your local congregation 
or send donations directly using the “tear off” form below. 
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1 would like to make a donation of $________________ to the Presbyterian World Service & 
Development. 
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City Province Postal Code 


Mail to: 

Presbyterian World Service Please make your 
and Development cheque payable 

Presbyterian Church in Canada to Presbyterian 


50 Wynford Drive World Service and 
Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7 Development 
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~PUNGENT AND PERTINENT 


How to get along with your organist 


found a blessing when I least expected it; namely, when the organist was 
playing a voluntary.’’ (John Wesley) 


Alan H. Cowle 


‘‘Some to church repair, not for the doctrine but the music there.”’ 


(Alexander Pope) 


In what is always a supportive 
role, the musician in church has the 
task of enabling, encouraging and ex- 
ecuting, using the available re- 
sources, such music as will be ‘‘the 
handmaid of the liturgy.’’ (Termino- 
logy: the term ‘‘church musician’’ is 
belittling; the adjectival use of 
‘*church’’ qualifies the noun ‘*musi- 
cian’’ unnecessarily and inappropria- 
tely. Having settled that, I shall con- 
tinue with the word ‘‘organist’’ in the 
usually accepted sense). 

If this function is to be carried out 
satisfactorily, then the organist and 
the clergy must consent on just what 
is to be supported. Without the real- 
ization that theirs is a transactional 
relationship, within which mutual re- 
spect is of the essence, music and lit- 
urgy will pursue separate paths, only 
touching at seasonal high-points, and 
by accident. It must be added that I 
have known some wonderful acci- 
dents! 

Ministers and congregations can 
expect of their organist the ability to 
extract the best that is feasible from 
volunteer choirs and rarely-fine or- 
gans — as well as the ability dexte- 
rously to mask the shortcomings of 
both. The organist must also have 
mastered, as early in his career as 
possible, a veritable cornucopia of 
skills, musical, social and inter-per- 
sonal, not even hinted at in the cur- 
riculae of academic institutions any- 
where — but that’s fuel for another 
fire! 

Whenever I am asked whether I 
prefer to work with a minister who 
knows a great deal about music (I 
never have), or just a little (danger- 
ous ground here), not to mention 


‘‘Whereas the music will woo the people, it is The Word that will win them.”’ 
(attrib. to Rev. Dr. Martin E. Marty) 


nothing at all (lethal terrain), my an- 
swer is that it does not matter — pro- 
vided he knows to which camp, or 
where on the spectrum between, he 
belongs. 


The Rev. H. Douglas Stewart tells 
a story of the beginnings of the splen- 
did working relationship he enjoyed 
at Knox Church, Ottawa during his 
tenure as minister there with the late 
Lilian Forsyth, the director of music. 
Dr. Stewart noticed that Mrs. Forsyth 
would demur now and then at a hymn 
selection with that infinitely cour- 
teous but steelily persuasive manner 
which endeared her to all who knew 
her. “‘Now, Dr. Stewart, are you 
quite sure you want to use that 
hymn?’’ she would ask, hinting 
firmly that he re-read it carefully and 
critically. The choices were invariab- 
ly re-thought. Then came the day 
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when Dr. Stewart finally said, “‘Mrs. 
Forsyth, what is a good hymn?’’ — 
and thus began, in that act of recogni- 
tion, many years of fruitful and mu- 
tually respectful ministry to which 
both of the participants bore ready, 
glad and thankful witness. 

Given that kind of relationship, 
things can happen both in worship 
and in parish musical life. 

I find in general that ministers ask 
much too little of their organists. (I 
have a friend who thinks they ask too 
little of their congregations theologi- 
cally too; I agree!) This may be sim- 
ply because they do not know what to 
ask or in what areas it is reasonable to 
expect input from their organist. One 
colleague was recently asked by a 
minister — they were both substi- 
tutes on the Sunday in question — 
‘‘Now will you set the pace of the 
hymns, or will I?”’ 

It may be that a minister feels 
threatened by a musical colleague 
who is at least as experienced, if not 
equally well-qualified academically 
in the musician’s field as the minister 
is in his. I knew a Ph.D. who was in- 
capable almost to the point of broken 
communication, of accepting input 
from his Mus.D. organist, by whose 
reputation he was intimidated. Al- 
though it is sad to say it, difficulties 
in minister/organist relationships can 
also arise when, for the first time in 
what may have been a ministry of 
many years, a minister finds himself 
with the opportunity to work with an 
experienced, professional organist 
who will take from his shoulders the 
responsibility of generating musical 
activity. 

Presbyterianism’s debt to Martin 
Luther is outside my competence to 
assess, but of the veracity and rele- 
vance of these words of his to the 
present day, I am strongly con- 
vinced. The quotation comes from 
Table Talk 1569. 

‘‘l always loved music; who so has 
skill in this art is of good tempera- 


ment, fitted for all things. We must 
teach music in schools; a schoolmas- 
ter ought to have skill in music or | 
would not regard him; neither should 
we ordain young men as preachers 
unless they have been well exercised 
in music.”’ 


If, during their academic study 
years, ministers are to receive any 
guidance — not to mention training, 
as Luther would have it — I would 
suggest that the insight to identify, 
followed by the humility to embrace, 
the potential for a strong musical 
contribution to worship and work 
from a musician are qualities well 
worth the acquiring. 

Just what, in the way of liturgy, is 
music in church to support? No min- 
ister or organist can make anything 
happen in a worship service or in a 
more general parish music pro- 
gramme unless they know each oth- 
er’s minds. They cannot achieve this 
without meeting together regularly as 


a team and also with the worship 
committee. There has to be aware- 
ness, consideration and openness on 
both sides as targets are set, ways and 
means of enriching worship are dis- 
cussed and talents are offered for us- 
ing. I rejoice in my own current good 
fortune at Trinity Presbyterian 
Church, York Mills in Toronto where 
a music sheet is included in the cal- 
endar each week (September to 
May). I have regular interaction with 
the worship committee and the min- 
isters, the Rev. Gordon A. Beaton 
and the Rev. Ronald C. Archer, and I 
have constructive collaboration in the 
choice of music and regular meetings 
to air and share. 

Perhaps you, the minister, have 
taken the trouble to say a word of ap- 
preciation to the organist when some- 
thing musical has contributed mean- 
ingfully to a service of worship. But 
have you, the organist, ever thought 
to congratulate the minister on a sig- 
nificant utterance or pay him the 


compliment of discussing one of his 
ideas with him? 

The late Dr. Charles Peaker, or- 
ganist for many years of St. Paul’s 
Anglican Church in Toronto, having 
successfully negotiated a job inter- 
view early in his career, on being of- 
fered the position, politely replied, 
‘‘Thank you, but before I accept, 
may I read the last 20 sermons pre- 
ached in this church?’’ How right he 
was! 

Ministers and organists do well to 
remember that they sit at each other’s 
feet more regularly than do most of 
their hearers in the congregation. 
Thus they have a unique, if hum- 
bling, opportunity to acquire insight 
into and understanding of each other 
— a winning formula for their team- 
work in worship leadership. J 


Alan H. Cowle, a member of the Committee 
which revised The Book of Praise (1972), was 
Director of Music at Knox Presbyterian 
Church, Oakville for 22 years and is currently 
Director of Music at Trinity Presbyterian 
Church, York Mills, Ontario. 
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Here’s To A NEw DECADE 
But Wuat Asout Tomorrow? 


TW 


When we think of the future, we count in years and 
decades. They think of the future in terms of hours 
and minutes. They are third world children, and 
because of poverty and disease, more than 35,000 
won’t live to see tomorrow. 


This is not the way it has to be. For just 70¢ a 
day, the price of a cup of coffee, you will save a 
child’s life by giving him food, clothing, medicine 
and an education. And you will be teaching his 
family how to be self-sufficient. 


For only $21 a month you can sponsor | needy 
child through Christian Children’s Fund of 
Canada, and give that child years instead of 
minutes . . . decades instead of hours. 


O 


REACHING OUT TO THE CHILDREN OF THE WORLD. 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND OF CANADA 
1027 McNicoll Avenue, Scarborough, Ontario M1 W 3X2 
CCFC assists children of all faiths around the world. 


Send us this coupon today 
Name 


Address 


City, Town 
Postal Code ____ Tel ( ) 


I cannot sponsor a child, but I 
would like to help with my 
enclosed donation of $ 


1 I would like to sponsor a 

RL esaDOY, OF girl 

CF Enclosed is $21 for the first month 
CZ Enclosed is $252 for the full year 


Your sponsored child will receive more than 80¢ of every dollar you give. 
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C Please send me more information 


with its special goal and style. 


goal — one of contemplation, seek- 
ing solitude in the forest. Since cou- 
ples share the experience, it’s more 
like a vacation with serious intent — 
a kind of practice session for the Last 
Resort. This period of calm intro- 
spection is followed by samnyasa, 
the fourth and final stage of renuncia- 
tion. A samnyasi is an ascetic who 
has yielded everything up, dying to 
self. Here is the Indian insight into 
the cause of suffering and sin, 
namely the self-centred seeking that 
thinks possessions are the meaning of 
life. Jesus agreed: ‘‘beware of covet- 
ousness, for your life does not consist 
in the abundance of your posses- 
sions’’ (Mk 12:15). 

If I were in India I’d be somewhere 
in the forest, living a hermit-like 
existence in a makeshift structure. It 
recalls the Jewish festival of Succoth 
(booths), when temporary shelters 
are built in memory of the time the 
Israelites wandered in the wilderness. 
In modern India this stage is largely 
symbolic, with parents retiring to 
apartments rather than woods. But 
what of the last stage, the ashram of 
disengagement? The idea of elderly 
wanderers finding their selves by los- 
ing self contrasts with our Western 
worry about “‘the problem of age- 
ing,’’ measured by RRSPs and pro- 
tected investments: retirement ar- 
rangements, gradual or sometimes 
too abrupt to be healthy. All for the 
middleclass, since for the millions 
below the line of luxury ‘‘work’’ is a 
bittersweet term; if they’d ever had a 
good and steady job they’d be happy 
to Tene: 7 


REVOLVING COLUMN 


Joseph C. McLelland 


View from the ivory tower 


AGEING AND YOUTHENING 


\ \ } hich way to the forest? It’s my time of life, you see, what we call the 
Golden Years — |’Age d’Or in Canadienese. For the cynical Shake- 

speare there are seven ages, from mewling infant to ‘“‘second childishness . . . 
sans teeth, sans eyes, etc.’’ But other cultures see things differently. Take India 
for instance. The Hindu tradition distinguishes four stages (ashrams) of life, each 


First is the student, second the householder burdened with responsibilities and 
cares. Then come two stages with time to consider life’s meaning and ultimate 


Ponce de Leon thought there must 
be a fountain of youth in Florida; the 
oldsters in the movie Cocoon found it 
in a swimming pool. For them it 
meant renewal of youthful strength 
and desires, and they pursued it to a 
land of eternal youth. It’s the Ameri- 
can Dream. But the dream of India 
looks inward, to a fuller life of spirit. 
This seems more akin to the Hebrew 
desire for fullness in contemplating 


The oldsters in the movie Cocoon found 
the fountain of youth in a swimming pool. 
From left, Don Ameche and Hume Cronyn. 
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God and the mystery of his ways. At 
first the Hebrews did not believe in 
life after death: it’s blessing enough 
to live long and happily, surrounded 
by family and friends — ‘‘Do you 
work wonders for the dead? . . . the 
dead do not praise the Lord’’ (Pss 
88:10, 115:17). Even when the idea 
of afterlife took hold it struggled 
against the sense that it’s better to 
have health and time enough to enjoy 
the simple work and pleasures of ev- 
eryday life. 

The effects of ageing are notor- 
ious. Besides threat of major disease 
there is the lesser dis-ease of pain and 
limitation, signs of our mortality. 
Perhaps a symptom of this is failing 
eyesight, humorously named “‘pres- 
byopia,’’ as if it afflicts only mem- 
bers of Kirk Session. Now presbyo- 
pia means “‘farsightedness’’: seniors 
have trouble with close reading but 
are better with horizons. If wisdom 
comes with age, this ability to see 
more than what’s at hand signifies 
the gift of perspective, that distance 
which ensures a sense of proportion 
— and a sense of humour. 

‘‘Mortality’’ of course means 
we're going to die. That’s not so bad 
as it sounds. I regard my grandchil- 
dren, and see them as from afar, in 
perspective, the march of generations 
before and after. I think: if there were 
no death, there would be no birth. 
Their coming sounds my deathknell; 
but I am the happier for it. Death is 
one of the blessings which God 
grants his creatures: a limit that is 
also a threshold (gates of the forest). 
And I am content to make way for 
their curious and eager spirit. Think 
of the Joy waiting to surprise them! 
Even — especially — the love and 
the loss, the caring and suffering. It’s 
their turn. Maybe they’ll find their 
way into and out of the forest better 
than my generation. 

Is rebirth possible? asked Nicode- 


ee 


mus. Can one renew one’s youth, ex- 
changing ageing for ‘‘youthening’’? 
That was Merlin of Camelot’s term; 
we call it Baptism, plunged into 
Christ’s own baptism of death and 
resurrection. A renewal of youth, 
putting death behind us instead of in 
front. Without this action of grace 
and its hope we can only go raging 
into that Goodnight, for nothing can 
lighten our darkness. 

I like Philip Larkin’s poem 
‘‘Church Going.’’ It begins ‘‘A se- 
rious house on serious earth it is”’ 
for we surprise in ourselves a hunger 
to be more serious, drawing us to this 
ground 

Which, he once heard, was 

proper to grow wise in, 

If only that so many dead lie 

round. 

Today’s churches are often noisy and 
rather unserious — ‘‘divine service”’ 
may even begin with Hello rather 
than Let us worship God. No ghosts 
show their awe-full presence here, no 
communion of the saints who went 
before (that is, ahead). It’s supposed 
to suit the young, though I’m not 
convinced of what should “‘suit’’ 
whom. But it doesn’t suit withdraw- 
al, meditation, pondering the weight 
of sin and grace, ready for glory. It’s 
far from the forest. Not like medieval 
cathedrals, where overhead the trac- 
ery of fan vaulting formed a makebe- 
lieve forest. Bidding us leave the 
chaos of this world for a moment’s 
respite and order; a sort of flight from 
urbanity back to ‘‘nature.”’ 

Churchgoing means entering the 
forest in search of the still centre of 
the world’s turning. And in the still- 
ness a voice addresses us in consola- 
tion and command. Faith comes by 
hearing, that’s why we need the quiet 
breathing of these woodlands of the 
spirit. The Voice belongs to age-old 
Wisdom, the eternal Youth who lures 
all creation towards his reckoning. O 
to be young again, now that April’s 
here! Why not? He offers youthening 
in the midst of ageing. That’s his 
twist of fate (see the cruciform body 
on Golgotha!), his wrinkle in time 
(hear the weirdsong of the Easter wit- 
nesses!). Can’t you see the gates of 
the forest? They enter into Life. 0 


Joseph C. McLelland is the McConnell Profes- 
sor of Philosophy of Religion at McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal, Quebec. 
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Actually, all these children are 
winners in God’s eyes — infinitely 
valuable...priceless. 

But some are losing out in life 
— fighting just to stay alive, with- 
out much hope. But you can help 
one of them become a winner. By 
saying that you will become a 
World Vision Child Sponsor, you 
will help one boy or girl win the 
battle against hunger, disease, ig- 
norance and despair. 

For only $27 a month, youll 
give a suffering child what is 
needed, like food, clothing, health 
care, an education, aid for her com- 
munity, and most important of all, 
the assurance that someone cares. 

For more than 40 years, thou- 
sands of children have been 
helped by World Vision sponsors — 
caring people just like you. 


Ramy Samy Attalla Patoomma Durnlar 
Egypt Thailand 


Abraham Jones 
Rep. of South Africa 


Paulina Labra L 
South America 


And when you join this caring 
team, you'll discover a marvelous 
secret: you'll feel like a winner, too! 

That’s because you'll get to 
know and love a child who desper- 
ately needs your help. And sharing 
through your sponsorship gifts — 
and even personal letters, if you’d 
like to write — will put you at the 
top of the world. 

So complete and mail the cou- 
pon or call us today. Pick a winner 
and be a winner! 

For more information, or to 
start your sponsorship, call 


1-800-268-3950 


creer otusiod CANADA 


People helping people through 
4,200 projects in more than 60 countries. 


packet so someone else can help. 
I prefer to sponsor a (J boy UL girl 


Choose Your Child Now 


YES! Send my child’s photo and personal information. I understand I’ll 
have 10 days to send my first $27 pledge gift, or return the information 


living in: Africa 1) Asia CJ Latin America (J Where needed most. 
I prefer to start now. Enclosed is my first $27 sponsorship payment. Send 
my child’s photo and information right away. 


World Vision Child Sponsorship 
Box 2500 
a a Ontario L5M 2H2 


I can’t sponsor a child right now, but here’s a special gift of $ to help. 
NAME 

ADDRESS 

eis PROVINCE POSTAL CODE A063490 
Mail to: ares 


Please make your 
ences payable to 
Vorld Vision Canada. 


PRESBYTERIAN 
FAMILY MUSIC CAMP 
August 19-26, 1990 


“AGAINST ALL ODDS: 
With God all things are possible” 
INFORMATION: Chris MacCready 
111 Whitmore Ave. 
Toronto M6C 2H6 
416-783-8952 


In his new book Agony in the the 
Garden: A Stranger in Central Amer- 
ica (Houghton Mifflin), journalist 
Edward R. F. Sheehan records an in- 
terview with ‘‘Colonel V,’’ a mili- 
tary commander in El Salvador’s 
Morazan province. When Sheehan 
asked him point-blank whether he 
had conducted a scorched-earth cam- 
paign to burn out the country’s guer- 
rilla insurgents, the colonel replied: 
‘‘There are hot, self-combustible 
minerals in the earth. The fires start 
themselves.”’ 

— from the Christian Century. 


REGISTER 


FOR FUN, FRIENDSHIP 
AND ENRICHMENT! 


For 60 years children and young people 
have "gone to camp" at Glen Mhor, 
located in Ontario's beautiful Muskoka's. 
They enjoy summer activities from 
swimming and hiking to crafts, music and 
drama. Don’t you know someone who 
would like to experience a summer of 
fun ...and gain a lifetime memory? 


For more information ask your 
minister or contact ... 

The Registrar: Mrs. I. Nicholson 
180 Alfred Avenue, 
Willowdale, Ontario M2N 3J2 
(416) 223-9755 


GLEN } \ MHOR CAMP 
1930 - 1990, SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
RR#1Baysville, Ontario POB 1A0 
"To nurture Christian faith in children and 
youth through a camping experience." 
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Prayers for God's People 
(HOLY WEEK) 


by James A. Thomson 


Maundy Thursday 


Almighty God, you confront us with a new commandment 
in the midst of a world filled with broken promises: 
— bottled fun whose joy is short-lived, 
— cars whose command of the road becomes crowded frustration, 
— wonder creams whose mask cannot hide our mortality. 
In the confused silence of an Upper Room 
Jesus takes a towel and becomes a household servant 
to force us to see what life in God is all about. 
God of the Covenant, open our eyes to see what Jesus does 
and by your Spirit guide us to find life at its fullest 
in the humble service of others in his name. 


Good Friday 


In many events, darkness overwhelms us: 

in the death of a child, or the loss of a parent; 

in the numbing fear of a terminal illness, or the threat of an enemy; 
in the end of an industry and nowhere to work. 


O Lord, you have dwelt among us in the midst of all fear 
in the form of One who was hung upon a cross 

between two criminals 

listening to the harsh voices hurled in abuse at his face. 


Good Lord, you stand amongst us in the hour of our trial, 
and open us to see that pain and fear are not the final words. 


Holy Saturday 


In the stillness of a darkened room we wait for dawn! 

God of gods, the darkness seems to overwhelm us, 

but the new fire of life enkindled by Christ 

pushes the darkness aside. 

God of power and might, we praise you for the Light who is Christ, 
whose breaking asunder of the bands of death 

brings life and hope and expectation to flower 

in a world that once only knew how to die and not to live. 

All praise be to you, our Redeemer and Deliverer. 


Easter Day 


Gracious Father, praise breaks forth from our lips. 
Christ is risen from the dead; having suffered, death is gone! 
The old news that daily wounded us 

has now been challenged. 
In the power of his resurrection, good Lord, 

send us into that old world rejoicing 

that all things have become new. 
By your Spirit, fill our lives with new-found purpose 

to bear good news to those who still do not believe, 

to become purposeful in our own lives, 

to be the agents of your Kingdom in every part of daily life, 
through Christ, our Redeemer and Deliverer. 


Mr. Thomson is the minister of the Bracebridge, Gravenhurst pastoral charge in Ontario. 


(GROWING PAINS} 


What is “punishment’’? 


I heard someone say that the recent 
earthquake in California was a 
judgment against homosexual life- 
styles of some of the residents of 
that state. How would you respond 
to that interpretation? 

The statement raises the question 
**Is there a connection between hu- 
man lifestyles and ‘‘natural’’ disas- 
ters?’’ The Genesis stories of Sodom 
and Gomorrah and of the Flood link 
these disasters with punishment for 
sin and it appears that Jesus and the 
New Testament writers who mention 
either of these stories accepted that 
interpretation. On the other hand Je- 
sus rejected the idea that the victims 
of the collapse of the tower of Siloam 
were picked out for punishment. He 
told those he was addressing that if 
they did not clean up their act they 
would also perish. He may have been 
implying that we are all sinners 
(which is a common teaching in both 
testaments) and that ‘‘punishment’’ 
of this sort is somewhat random. He 
certainly was indicating that the vic- 
tims in this case were not selected 
specifically because of their sin. 

There is an old theological theory 
that the Fall (see Gen. 3) resulted in a 
disruption of the natural order (the 
‘*good’’ creation) which made it sub- 
ject to deterioration, of which one re- 
sult would be the recurrence of natu- 
ral disasters. Modern day geologists 
and palaeontologists would point out 
that there is evidence that such events 
were occurring long before the ap- 
pearance of human “‘sinners.’’ Any- 
one who still wanted to argue in fa- 
vour of the theory might have re- 
course to the legendary fall of Lucifer 
“*star of the morning’’ as a cause of 
cosmic disorder. 

Jesus’ comment regarding the tow- 
er of Siloam recorded in Luke 13:4 
follows a comment on the slaughter 
of some Galileans on Pilate’s orders, 
which obviously was a man-made, 
not a natural, disaster. This sequence 
suggests that the collapse of the tow- 
er may also have been man-made, 


Burdett McNee! 


Len caused by inferior 
workmanship, as too many of such 
accidents are to-day. If so the cause 
is not the sin of the victim but of 
someone else, just as in a death 
caused by a drunk driver. 

The fact is that we are all caught 
up in such a network of conditions, 
events, and behaviours that it is often 
difficult if not impossible to identify 
the villain of the piece as we are al- 
ways so anxious to do. The theologi- 
cal term for this state is “‘sin’? which 
is so much a part of our life that we 
ignore it though we are quite aware 
of the ‘‘sins’’ that spring from it, in 
the lives of other people. 


Earthquakes are natural 
disasters. But we should also 
I 


Good 
creation 


Because we prefer certain life- 
styles we even reject the evidence of 
the destructive effects they have or 
are likely to have on our own life 
and/or on the lives of others. This is 
very evident in the field of preventive 
medicine; people take chances with 
their health and frequently suffer the 
consequences, or someone else suf- 
fers. Are these punishments for sin or 
simply natural consequences? Is 
there a difference? 

This discussion would be incom- 
plete if we did not refer to a related 
statement, namely, that AIDS is a 
punishment from God on homosex- 


uals. Possibly so in some instances, 
but it should be pointed out that 
AIDS is a possible, not invariable, 
result of unprotected sexual contact 
with a person with AIDS, or is the re- 
sult of infection through transfusion 
with infected blood, the use of in- 
fected needles, or by infection by the 
virus, of accidental wounds. The 
people most ‘‘at risk’’ i.e., those 
most likely to become infected are (a) 
drug users who share needles and (b) 
‘‘gays’’ i.e., people who follow the 
‘“‘gay’’ lifestyle. This does not in- 
clude all homosexuals. 

What is ‘“‘punishment’’? If a per- 
son jumps from the top of a building 
and is killed or severely injured is 
that ‘‘punishment’’ or simply a natu- 
ral consequence of his action? There 
is no doubt that he has ‘““broken’’ (or 
disregarded) a law — the law of 
gravity. The result is a consequence 
of his action. Where is God in all 
this? (He certainly is there if the per- 
son isn’t injured!) If you believe that 
Nature is His creation and that He is 
still alive and active it is reasonable 
to believe that He has something to 
do with its operation. St. Paul said 
that one of the results of the Fall and 
our separation from God (i.e., the 
state of sin) is that our thinking has 
become ‘‘futile’’ and our hearts are 
‘‘darkened.’’ I take that to mean that 
we don’t or won’t recognize the con- 
sequences of destructive lifestyles, or 
make the effort to correct them. This 
applies, not only to sexual behaviour 
but also to our habits of eating, drink- 
ing, use of the environment, exploi- 
tation of people, etc. Can we infer 
that if all people were in a right rela- 
tionship to God and in harmony with 
the divine will (the order of creation 
as it was intended to be) we would 
not only instinctively know how to 
live but would be happy to do so? L) 


You are invited to send questions you would 
like Dr. McNeel to address, to him c/o the 
Presbyterian Record, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ont., M3C 1J7. Letters will be kept in 
**Strict Confidence.’’ 
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Spirituali 


Hans Kouwenberg 


Searching for 
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"Is there any strength to be gained from weakness?" 


| is one thing to read and to learn 
from others of the strength they 
found in weakness — even from St. 
Paul in his magnificent epistle of II 
Corinthians. It is quite another thing 
to learn of it for yourself. And that’s 
the way it ought to be with the truth 
of the gospel, isn’t it? It’s not 
enough, reading and learning about it 
from others. Somewhere along the 
way we ought to be able to under- 
stand and experience it for ourselves. 

For me this understanding and ex- 
periencing of ‘‘strength in weak- 
ness’’ has been happening in a new 
and deeper way this past year. Allow 
me to be personal. 


On January 2, 1989 I was cross- 
country skiing with my wife and chil- 
dren. At about 3:30 that afternoon we 
were coming to the end of our course 
for the day. A gently sloping, slightly 
curved hill awaited us as we were to 
make our way to the exit at the park- 
ing lot. I was first and as I was 
ploughing to a stop, somewhat awk- 
wardly I guess, in lovely powder 
snow, I turned to my left to call out to 
my son that the coast was clear. Well 
it wasn’t! I was in the way. My left 
hip bone had enough of twisting and 
contorting. It exploded and I fell face 
down in the snow. 


I will not soon forget the uncer- 
tainty and concern of my family, the 
offers of help from generous strang- 
ers, the half-hour wait, the care of the 
eight attendants who rolled me over 


onto the stretcher and the ambulance - 


ride to the hospital. Waiting in emer- 
gency was no fun either. But surgery 
mercifully came at about eight that 
evening. 

It was a bad break and painful, 
healing slowly, if at all. The future 
prognosis is still uncertain and may 
lead to further surgery to bring the 
hip into alignment. Ultimately, if that 


doesn’t produce the desired results, 
or if the head of the femur dies, a to- 
tal hip replacement will become nec- 
essary. 

‘What have you learned from 
your accident and injury?’’ a number 
of folk asked. My initial response 
was one of uncertainty and sceptic- 
ism. I wasn’t sure I was supposed to 
be learning anything — except to be 
more careful. And maybe not to go 
cross-country skiing while trying to 
twist and turn at the same time. But 
that’s a little late. 


Am I learning 
patience? 


I noticed their questions were incre- 
mental, working their way up my leg 
in severity! Several others, more re- 
cently in California where I attended 
a course, asked me if the crutches 
were ‘‘temporary’’ or ‘‘permanent.”’ 
That wasn’t terribly encouraging. 
Some have asked me if I’m ‘“‘learning 
patience.’’ I don’t know if I’m learn- 
ing it but I’m certainly enduring it. 
I’m finding out that there is no such 
thing as a quick cure or fix with such 
an injury. I have a better appreciation 
for the apostle Paul’s frustration with 
his impairment. When I was asked 
these questions initially about what I 
was learning or experiencing I 
couldn’t help but reply: “‘No I’m not 
learning much, except that maybe a 
broken hip hurts.’’ It wasn’t a theo- 
logical reply, I agree, but it was all I 
could say. 

But now, over a year down the 
road, I have a more reflective an- 
swer: ‘I think I’m learning what 
weakness feels like.’’ I’d considered 
myself pretty strong physically, emo- 


tionally, and spiritually. I worked out 
fairly regularly at the gym and felt 
that I could take most anything. I had 
a devotional life, of sorts — I found 
time, fitfully, to have ‘‘a quiet 
time.’’ But now I’m beginning to 
know what the inside of weakness 
feels like. I’m not really that strong 
physically or emotionally; I’m not 
really that well spiritually. At times I 
have a nagging, fragile, frustrating 
feeling. I wonder if I will ever walk 
properly again. I find I compare my- 
self with those who are well, or 
strong. Seeing people walk is a won- 
der to me. And seeing people jump or 
run is wonderfully wonderful. I know 
what pitying faces and averted 
glances look like. At times I have this 
vulnerable, exposed, uncertain, ten- 
uous feeling. I’m beginning to learn 
what the inside of weakness feels 
like. 


Not self-evident 


Now when I read a text like IT Co- 
rinthians 12:9a(TEV), ‘‘my grace is 
all you need, for my power is strong- 
est when you are weak,’’ I find my- 
self thinking that the truth of that 
statement is not self-evident. Quite 
frankly, initially, it really doesn’t 
feel that way. I’d rather not be weak; 
I’d rather be strong. 

What about Paul’s phrase, “‘in 
weakness, strength?’’ Where does 
that come from? What is that like? Is 
there any strength to be gained from 
weakness? Certainly, there seems to 
be no benefit in being weak just for 
weakriess sake. I am sure that I have 
not undergone this injury, with its re- 
sulting disability, because it was 
‘‘so0d’’ for me. But I have experi- 
enced things now that I didn’t experi- 
ence before and I ‘‘see’’ things now 
that I didn’t ‘‘see’’ before. For exam- 
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Spirituality 


continued 


"The love of God is evident to me in a new way." 


ple, the continued love and affection 
of my wife and children are evident 
to me in a number of touching, per- 
sonal ways in which they weren’t be- 
fore. Soon after I came home from 
the hospital they wanted to make 
things easy for me. How they worked 
at making sure I wouldn’t hurt myself 
more! And this love continues still. 
Also the love of my congregation 
is evident to me in new ways. The 
hundreds of cards, notes, letters, 
fruits, flowers, and gifts amazed me. 
I am the recipient of ministry as well 
as being the giver of ministry. 
Strangers wrote cards that began, 
“You don’t know me, but I know 
you. I heard of your accident. . .”’ 


And the love of God is evident to 
me in new ways. I saw Him at work 
in others. But more, I learned to seek 
Him in fresh ways of conversation. 
From mid-January to March I began 
a dialogue with Him through the 
reading and praying of the Devotions 
of the 17th-century passionate poet 
and metaphysical preacher, John 
Donne, written when he too was se- 
riously ill. It continued with working 
my way through an excellent guide to 
developing spirituality, Don Poste- 
ma’s Space for God — a collection of 
brief reflections, passages of Scrip- 
ture, poems, pictures and hymns with 
good questions. It moved forward 
with praying a couple of Psalms a 
day, and a stimulating course in Cali- 
fornia for two weeks on ‘‘Ministry 
and Spirituality’’, with Eugene Peter- 
son. And it continues. I’m beginning 
again to ask some of the questions 
and to be pushed to some of the re- 
flections I had when I first got serious 
about my walk with God. I’m return- 
ing to my first ‘‘love’’, a love I have 
never abandoned, but which needs to 
be stretched and deepened. I’m be- 
ginning again to move to a lively, 
ongoing, personal fellowship with 
God. I love to build the Church and 
I'll continue to do all that I can to 
contribute to Jesus Christ’s work, but 
I have been reminded of the priority 


of my own walk with God. I have 
been reminded of how good God is to 
me. 


Allowing the 
experience 


There it is! God has been allowing 
me to experience ‘‘weakness,’’ not 
because he wants me to be weak, but 
so that I may know my weakness be- 
fore I lean too heavily on myself, or 
take too exalted a view of myself. 
God wants me — and I think he 
wants you — to discover continually 
the true source of our strength — his 
Spirit and his power. ‘‘Weakness’’ is 
not the opposite of *‘strength’’, spiri- 
tually speaking, it is the continuing 
precondition for it. 

Wherever I have been conscious of 
my Own sin, of my own complicity 
and duplicity, of my own broken- 
ness, I have felt my weakness. Ini- 
tially that is what brought me to a 
more intentional walk with God. But 
now I am experiencing weakness in a 
new and different way, a more physi- 
cal way, one that ties me more into 
my humanity and mortality. It places 
me more in solidarity with those who 
are weak in other ways. This summer 
for example, I felt a strong sense of 
kinship with those who are still hos- 
tages in Lebanon. What must be their 
sense of frustration, uncertainty, and 
fear, their loneliness, their awful, 
awkward sense of vulnerability and 
abandonment! This new and different 
weakness also means that others are 
more open to me in their weakness. 
Often I am amazed at those who will 
talk and share with me. 

It’s no fun being weak. I don’t 
think I want to stay there. But there 
are many things for which I can be 
grateful in the midst of my weakness. 
God is with me and you in this, in 
weakness there is strength: God’s 
strength, supporting and sustaining. I 
remember a snippet from a hymn, 
‘*. . . and held in your keeping my 
weakness is strong.”’ 

The Dutch have a saying they fre- 
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quently use instead of saying ‘‘good- 
bye’’ or ‘‘have a good day.’’ Often 
when they know the day’s been 
rough, or going to be tough, they say 
“Sterkte’’ or ‘*Strength.’’ It’s a good 
saying. From a Christian viewpoint 
it’s the best saying of all to offer one 
another in the midst of our weakness. 
‘Strength. The strength of the Lord 
be with you today!”’ 

This Christ-centred dynamic is at 
work in all of us who dare to follow 
Christ and be called Christians. It is 
the theme of the kingdom, the secret 
of the kingdom and the power of the 
kingdom. 

This is what the Hitlers, the Sta- 
lins, the Noriegas and the other so- 
called strongmen of this world will 
not likely be able to plumb or fath- 
om. This is what those who perpe- 
trated the violence, mayhem, and 
murder in Tienamin Square will not 
likely be able to understand. This is 
what the bullies and pushers and 
shovers of the world will not likely 
learn. That the way of a certain kind 
of weakness — an honesty, open- 
ness, vulnerability and compassion 
— is the way of strength, of accom- 
plishment, and of progress. It is the 
way of Christ. This is what the Jean 
Vaniers and the Mother Theresas and 
countless ordinary men and women 
have found and live out in their lives. 
They have sought to be faithful to 
this strength in weakness. They have 
found the kingdom and are living in 


it. O 


Mr. Kouwenberg is minister of St. Giles Pres- 
byterian Church in Prince George, British Co- 
lumbia. Early in 1990 he underwent a success- 
ful hip replacement operation. 


The 


Cross 


by David Marshall 


W. live in strange times. Some 


Christians are no more interested in 
Easter than they are in Christmas. Se- 
cret strength flows from the true cele- 
bration of Easter. The lenten weeks 
belong to church tradition rather than 
any Bible text; but tradition has its 
own stabilizing strength when it har- 
monizes with the Bible word. 

Anything is good if it calls us to 
stop and think of Jesus Christ. Any- 
thing? — well many things. Convul- 
sions in Europe, strife in our nation, 
pains of unhelped friends, weakness 
in our loved church; all these and oth- 
ers like them invite us to think of Je- 
sus Christ, and so prepare for Easter. 

One of the banners used in a recent 
Moscow march had these words in- 
scribed, ‘‘SEVENTY-TWO YEARS 
ON THE WAY TO NOWHERE.”’ 
Some of us may feel invited to re- 
spond with a sneer, ‘‘I told you so,”’ 
but such a response would be quite 
unsuitable. Many in our own land are 
on the way to nowhere. 

Jesus Christ knew where he was 
going. ‘“‘When the days drew near for 
him to be received up, he set his face 
to go to Jerusalem.’’ From the Bible 
we know that the Cross was not the 
conclusion of the Crucified’s effort to 
escape from his accusers, but the cli- 
max of a destiny long foreseen. 

Themes for thought flow from the 
Gospel accounts of Christ’s earthly 
life, marked as it is by the mood of 
dynamic direction. Here are some of 
them: 


Wise Use of Time 


Malcolm Muggeridge wrote his 
20th century confession under the 
heading of Chronicles of Wasted 
Time. How many church and person- 
al sins cry for forgiveness under this 
heading? 


Healing ° 
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Jesus Christ’s attitude to time on 
the highway to the Cross is quite as- 
tonishing. Here was one whose years 
were young and whose time was 
short; yet he was never in a hurry. 
This was the Son of Man who always 
had too much to do, but was never 
impatient with genuine enquirers. He 
was often delayed, but never late. 

Perhaps he pondered the prophetic 
words of Job, “‘He knows the way 
that I take; when he has tried me, I 
shall come forth as gold.”’ At the first 
Easter the Saviour moved towards 
the Cross which awaited him, never 
deviating from the path appointed, 
and never needing repentance for 
misspent time. 

Time spent thinking on_ these 
things is time well-spent. 


ely 


Mysterious Collision 


of Forces 

Many of us know the painful expe- 
rience of visiting at a funeral home, 
and looking on the lifeless form of 
one who once was full of energy. 
How much more stress should we 
feel in considering Christ’s crucifix- 
ion. We are all born to die. But our 
Lord was born to be King, the Prince 
of Life, for whom sickness and death 


were strangers. Yet he died, obedient 
unto death, ‘‘even the death of the 
Cross.”’ 

The language of hymns comes to 
our aid: 

‘* ‘Tis mystery all, the immortal dies, 
Who can explore this strange 
design?’’ 

Who can? Yet here is the witness 
of the Gospels, Epistles, Church and 
the Holy Spirit who presides over the 
Bible and the Church. In other 
words, he who stills life’s storms, 
multiplied the bread, and raised the 
dead — died. There is still mystery 
and wonder to think about, in spite of 
much television. 

Timeless Meaning 
and Mercy 

You don’t have to be a clever stu- 
dent to see that we live in a world in 
many ways different from that in 
which Jesus Christ, “‘suffered under 
Pontius Pilate.’’ 

But the Gospel which the apostles 
preached and which Paul called “‘the 
Word of the Cross,”’ is still heard by 
those not deafened by the loud clang- 
our of a dying age. 

The Good News is that this lonely, 
unique sufferer, distinct from all the 
other suffering millions of our poor 
race, died, the only innocent for the 
uncountable guilty. We can use the 
language of an apostle, ‘“‘Christ also 
died for sins once for all, the righ- 
teous for the unrighteous, that he 
might bring us to God.”’ 


Surrender Rights 

‘‘Come healing Cross, O joy to 
share it,’’ runs a moving passage 
from Bach’s St. Matthew Passion. If 
our church could recover such an atti- 
tude, there might yet be hope that we 
could find our life by losing it. Could 
we learn this Easter to surrender our 
rights in order to establish the rights 
of the only righteous Saviour, what 
streams of healing mercy might yet 
begin to flow. 

Faith says that 2000 years have not 
exhausted the resources of him who 
gave his life a ransom for many. But 
his favours must be asked for; ‘Ask 
and it shall be given you.’’ And of 
course only beggars do that; the rich 
already have all that they think they 
need. 


Mr. Marshall is minister of St. Enoch’s 
Church in Hamilton, Ontario. 
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by Susan Conly 


BUT WHEN that long-ago morning was come, Jesus stood on the shore. He said 
unto them, ‘‘Children have you any meat?’’ 

They answered him, ‘‘No.’’ 

He said to them, ‘‘Cast. . ., and ye shall find.”’ 

As soon as they had come to the land, they saw a fire of coals laid for break- 
fast, and fish, and bread. Jesus said unto them, ‘‘Come and dine.’’ 

And when they had finished their breakfast on the Tiberias beach, Jesus put 
the all-important question, not only to Peter standing before him, but to all of us 
centuries later, ‘‘. . . lovest thou Me?’’ 

“You know, Lord, that I love thee.’’ 

“‘Feed my sheep.’’ 

And a second and even a third time, the question ‘‘. . . lovest thou Me?”’ 

And each time, Peter, with growing impatience, ‘‘Lord, thou knowest that I 


love thee.’’ 


And each time, the rejoinder ‘‘Feed my sheep.’’ 


Z ach year since 1982, their two- 
week camping holiday had included 
the ‘‘evergreen stop.’’ That July, six 
years ago, they had parked for a 
lunch stop in the shade of the ever- 
greens just off the highway. The 
farmer had shut down his tractor in 
the nearby field to walk home for 
noon-lunch, and on the way by, had 
stopped to chat. After exchanging the 
usual amenities, he extended an invi- 
tation to stop, or stay over-night, any 
time they were passing through. 

‘‘Only park over on the yard side 
of the trees, away from traffic. And if 
you like fresh trout for breakfast, 
you’re welcome to try your luck. The 
pond’s close by. Use the fire pit and 
enjoy a beach breakfast on the 
farm!”’ 

Delighted, they had thanked him 
and each year since, except for last 
year, had anticipated their ‘‘ever- 
green stop’’ with its peace and soli- 
tude broken only by the reassuring 
sounds of the farmyard. The high- 
light, of course, was the beach break- 
fast of fresh trout. 

Last evening, darkness had already 
settled in as they drove in from the 
east. Disturbed by the unfamiliarity 
of the surroundings, and confused 


when they couldn’t locate their ever- 
greens, they eventually pulled off the 
highway and camped, to wait appre- 
hensively for dawn. 


68 per cent 
of rural land 
converted to 
urban uses in the 
Prairie Provinces 
has been prime 
agricultural land. 


Up early, uncomfortable with the 
strange silence, they looked about. 

‘*Tt’s incredible. It’s absolutely in- 
credible. It’s as though they had nev- 
én been’: 

All that remained of a thriving 
family farm was a stack of splintered 
scraps of boards and rubble. Gone 
were the pony paddocks, the modern 
buildings, the corrals, even the third- 
generation family home. The gar- 
dens, the lawns, the orchard, the bird 
houses, the evergreens, all gone. 
Nothing left but shadow-memories. 
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Beach breakfast 


: hey walked back across the lev- 


elled ground, skirting the new survey 
installations, past the well-tramped 
area of the fire pit and beach break- 
fasts. Speechless, they looked down 
into the pond, its sparkling blue wa- 
ters holding in their depths the men- 
acing image of the earth-mover tow- 
ering on the far bank, towering over 
the despoiled remains piled, waiting 
on the water’s edge. Within a few 
hours, even this would be levelled 
into oblivion. 

A rainbow trout leaped. The 
ripples spreading wider, wider, 
blurred the mirroring. 

They turned abruptly and left. An 
ominous sadness weighted their 
hearts. At the moment, it was the 
shock of personal loss, rather than 
the presaging of global disaster that 
appalled them. The permanence, the 
security of a three-generation farm 
can’t just evaporate like that. 

But, of course, it can — and does. 
It is a scary, insidious transition that 
has accelerated from the occasional 
urbanization of farm land fifteen 
years ago to an alarming figure by the 
late ’80s. Incredible as it may seem, 
68 per cent of rural land converted to 
urban uses in the Prairie Provinces 


has been prime agricultural land. In- 
terpretation of tables in an 1987 pub- 
lication by Environment Canada, 
suggests that in some areas it was the 
high capability agricultural land that 
was given preference for urban ex- 
pansion over low capability land. 
And there is no reason to believe that 
a similar pattern is not evident in oth- 
er areas of Canada. The finest soft 
fruit growing area in the world, the 
Niagara Peninsula, how many acres 
are already under concrete? 


: he percentage growth of con- 


version to urban uses across the Prai- 
ries ranges from eight to 21 per cent, 
well above the national average of 11 
per cent. 

World population in 1985 was ap- 
proximately 4,500,000,000; in 1987, 
well over 5,000,000,000. One billion 
more babies had arrived by 1987; 
how many billion more by 1990? All 
here to share space and food on plan- 
et earth. 

We get all frothed up about pollut- 
ing the earth, the air, the water, we 
sharpen our claws over animal rights 
and preserving endangered species, 
as we should, but through it all we 
seem hellbent on extermination of 
our own species by starvation — the 
most sadistic of all forms of violence. 
And haven’t we, in the western 
world, honed that one to a science? 

And Jesus says ‘‘Children, have ye 
any meat?’’ 

Here, the cities mushroom; rich 
fertile farm land disappears under 
pavement. There, millions of empty 
hands reach out to us. But there will 
be no more wheat or meat from many 
comers of God’s vineyard ever 
again. 

And Jesus asks, as insistently now 
as on that other morning centuries 
ago,’’. . . lovest thou Me?’’ 

Millions of accusing eyes, from 
the far-off corners of the vineyard, 
watch— and wait,and wait..-- 4 


Mrs. Conly is a free-lance writer from Mack- 
lin, Saskatchewan. 


by Gael Matheson 


One day at 


a time, 


for 
99 years | 


Mrs. Margaret | 


MacVicar. | 


Ls settled in Brooklyn, P.E.I., 
Mrs. Margaret MacVicar, ninety- 
nine years old, looks out on the world 
with all the keen interest of an alert 
mind and a remarkable memory. Sur- 
rounded by her daily newspaper, her 
weekly Maclean's, her monthly 
Presbyterian Record, and her Bible, 
she continues to chart the fortunes of 
a century whose major dynamic has 
been one of change. Still, of the cur- 
rent political order of things she can 
dryly observe, ‘“‘It’s time for a 
change!”’ 

A life-long Presbyterian, she not 
only has lived through but also has 
been involved in some of our 
Church’s more historic episodes and 
chapters. For example, she dared to 
play for the service of worship that 
Sunday in 1917, when an organ was 
brought into the Caledonia Church 
for the first time. Then she was 
among that courageous band of fe- 
male choristers who broke the all- 
male ranks of the choir at the Valley- 
field Presbyterian Church. 

In 1920 she married the Rev. Dan- 
iel MacVicar, and together they 
weathered those disruptive years 
leading up to the 1925 Union. In ac- 
tual fact, Mr. MacVicar, minister of 
the Cardigan Church, proved to be a 
guiding light to many of the storm- 
tossed congregations of Kings Coun- 


ty at the east end of the Island. Of his 
contribution Mrs. MacVicar wist- 


fully recollects, ‘‘He held his 
Church!”’ 

Blessed with the language of the 
Garden she is also blessed with its 
wit. She tells the story of the young 
man who spoke only English. One 
Sunday afternoon she and her hus- 
band picked him up in their wagon on 
their way to hear a Gaelic preacher at 
St. John’s, Belfast. On the way home 
they enquired if he had enjoyed the 
preacher, to which came the pawky 
reply that he liked his Gaelic better 
than his English! 

Of that whole way of life of which 
only faint traces now remain, Mrs. 
MacVicar can recall quite vividly the 
days of the ‘‘Tent,’’ a make-shift 
wooden structure set up in order to 
accommodate the over-flow crowds 
of Scots emigrants who would come 
from all over the Island to celebrate 
The Sacrament and to sing the Lord’s 
Song in a strange land ‘anns a’ Gh- 
daidhlig’ (in Gaelic). 

When asked how she who has 
lived so long views life, she replies, 
‘‘T’ve learned to live one day at a 
time! Ls) 


Ms. Mattheson is the minister at Murray Har- 
bour North Presbyterian Church in Montague, 
PE 
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by Kenneth L. Gibble 


. es 
e first Easter, not j 
the four Gospels has - 


ame in each of the Gospel ac- 
counts. . . the women. — 
‘Now at first thought, that may not 
strike you as unusual at all. “‘Yes, 
yes,’’ you say, ‘‘I know that. It was 
women who first learned of the resur- 
rection. So what?’? Think again. 
Doesn’t it seem somewhat odd that 
such a momentous event was not re- 
vealed to the people who really 
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unted in that society 


mor, let’s say, or 


{ their faithful sup- 


. anonymous. 
One small verse refers to the women 


rather casually. It’s found in Mark’s 
_ Gospel, chapter 15, verse 40. Several 


women are named as being present at 
the crucifixion, and Mark says of 
them: “‘when [Jesus] was in Galilee 
[they] followed him, and ministered 
to him; and also many other women 
who came up with him to Jerusa- 
lem.’”’ 

These are the ones, mostly un- 


named, who are with Jesus in his last 
hours, as he hangs in agony on the 
cross. The men have fled, leaving Je- 
sus to get on as best he can in his fi- 
nal moments. We hear about the 
women now because they are the 
only ones present. They stand here at 
the terrible place called Skull Hill, 
where the one they have loved 
squeezes out his final breaths. 


W.. then? Some of 


the women (the Gospels do not agree 
on which of them — Matthew tells us 
it was two Marys) decide to visit his 
tomb as soon as it is permitted, on the 
first day of the week, at dawn. While 
the men are huddled behind locked 
doors, immobilized by grief and fear, 
the women are up before daylight to 
go to the tomb. Mary Magdalene and 
the other Mary do not set out to do 
anything extraordinary. They simply 
go. Why is not known, nor that im- 
portant. But surely their motives 
were mixed. 

While I was working on this arti- 
cle, my 10-year-old daughter Katie 
came into the room and began bug- 
ging me, as she sometimes likes to do 
when she knows I’m trying to con- 
centrate. We got to chatting about 
what I was writing, and I asked her 
the same question that appears in the 
first paragraph: ‘‘Who were the ones 
who first knew Jesus was _ resur- 
rected?’’ Somewhat to my surprise, 
she said, ‘‘ The women.”’ So I asked 
my follow-up question: ““Why the 
women?’’ And Katie said, ‘“Because 
women take care of things.”’ 

Precisely! The two Marys went to 
the tomb because women then, and 
now, take care of such things. They 
went because of tradition and grief 
and duty and love-sickness and cur- 
iosity — a whole bagful of human 
virtues and frailties that might best be 
summarized by that word we so easi- 
ly toss around but seldom can define: 
love. I think it was love that brought 
them to the tomb. Not love as we 
sometimes think of it when we are 
sitting in church or reading the Bible 
—as a pure, undefiled, wholly sacri- 
ficial thing. But love as that motley 
collection of emotional attachment, 
obligation, romance, possessiveness, 
caring, self-interest, and many other 
noble and not-so-noble things. 


Loving, as you and I do it, as peo- 
ple of every time and place have done 
it, is always more, and less, than we 
think it to be. Our loving is never 
perfectly done, because we are not 
perfect people. Neither were the two 
Marys perfect, nor was their love. 
But it was good-enough love. Good 
enough for the God whose love is 
perfect to reveal and entrust to them 
the incredible news that the one 
whose body they thought was in the 
tomb was alive. He was risen. ‘‘Go 
quickly,’ said the angels, ‘‘and tell 
his disciples that he has risen from 
the dead.”’ 

And they went. Not comprehend- 
ing what it all meant, of course. 
Scared half to death too. As Matthew 
reports it: ‘“So they departed quickly 
from the tomb with fear... .”’ 


N wonder, I dare- 


say. You don’t talk to angels at sun- 
rise on a Sunday morning, and you 
don’t find an empty tomb where you 
expected a dead body to be without 
quaking in your boots, without won- 
dering if you’ve lost your sanity. It’s 
good there were two of them so they 
could keep telling each other they 
really had seen and heard what they 
had seen and heard. And even though 
it was all so unbelievable they scarce 
dared to believe it themselves, they 
believed. They believed for the same 
reason they had come to the tomb. 
They believed because of love. Love 
makes possible things that aren’t or- 
dinarily possible. 

Again, it’s not absolute, flawless, 
perfect love I’m talking about. It’s 
good-enough love. Good enough, in 
this case, to help the women say 
‘‘yes’’ to the wonderful news they 
had heard. And so they left the tomb 
not only with fear, but as the Gospel 
tells us, ‘‘with fear and great joy.”’ 

Elsewhere in the Bible there is an 
interesting statement: ‘‘Perfect love 
casts out fear’’ (1 John 4:18). If that 
is so, then it follows that the reason 
the women left the tomb in fear was 
that their love wasn’t perfect. And 
that is a comfort to me. For if the 
women who were entrusted with the 
news of resurrection did not love per- 
fectly, then there is hope for me who 
also cannot love perfectly. And for 


you too perhaps, if you cannot love 
perfectly. 

Perfect love may cast out fear, but 
less-than-perfect love can enable us 
to carry on in spite of fear, in spite of 
doubt, in spite of disappointment and 
frustration. And that is cause for joy. 
It’s the joy that comes with resur- 
rection. It’s not perfect, complete 
joy. After all, the resurrection of Je- 
sus, momentous as it was, did not 
and has not eliminated all pain and 
suffering and death from the world. 


F. the women who 


found an empty tomb, the resur- 
rection of their Lord meant that they 
could go on despite their fear. It 
meant that the forces of injustice and 
cruelty and death did not have the fi- 
nal word. Those forces were still pre- 
sent in the world, still capable of 
causing great hurt. But ultimate pow- 
er belonged to God, not to them. 

And this is true for us as well. We 
too know that God has the final say in 
everything. That doesn’t mean we 
should ignore the world around us 
and live in some kind of mystical 
haze. It means rather that in our en- 
counters with all the ills that plague 
us and our sisters and brothers in this 
world that we remember the power of 
the resurrection, that we not despair, 
that we go on, just as the women at 
the tomb went on despite their fear. 
They went with fear, but they went 
with great joy as well. 

So do we. We go with joy. It’s a 
joy that the world cannot give, nei- 
ther can it take away. It’s a joy that 
declares the possibility of new life for 
someone like you and someone like 
me, no matter what our past has 
been, no matter what tombs have 
held us prisoner. It’s the joy of a new 
creation. The Lord is risen. And so 
are we. Thanks be to God! LJ 


Mr. Gibble is a free-lance writer, and co-pas- 
tor — with his wife, Ann — of the Arlington 
Church of the Brethren, Arlington, Virginia, 
U.S.A. 
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OF FREEDOM ano 
DISCIPLINE: 


Diary of a New Day Dawning 


by Stewart Gillan 


SUNDAY, 11th FEBRUARY, 1990 


5:00 p.m. Vilakazi St., Orlando West, Soweto 


“HE’S FREE!’ adic has gone through the roof with the headline, 
jumping on the front seat of the car, up and down through the sun top, 
shaking the front page of the Star above the cheering crowds. His com- 
rades are hanging out of the windows, higher than hope, shouting 
‘*Amandla! Power!’’ fist on fist as we go, fresh from the Jabulani Amphi- 
theater. What a day it’s been, starting this morning on the other side of 
Soweto with the ordination service of my good friend Nicholas Kheledi. 
He will be telling his grandchildren, ‘‘Yes, I was ordained on the day 


Nelson Mandela walked free!’’ 

In Orlando West Vilakazi Street is 
a human Zambezi, jubilating with 
abandon. Overnight it has sprouted 
satellite dishes, lighting scaffolds, 
camera nests, TV caravans and hell- 
copters. The crowd is drumming vic- 
tory on the hood of the car. We get 
out and are swept away, chanting and 
charging through the streets, “‘Viva 
Mandela Viva!’’ ‘‘Long live Com- 
rade Nelson Rolihlahla Mandela! 
Long live!’? ‘‘Mayibuye 1iAfrika! 
Come back Africa!’’ It is toyi-toyi 
time — the jump-dance of liberation. 
We sing as we dance, dance as we 
run, banners flying. ‘‘Zabalaza uya- 
bizwa! Come join the struggle!’’ Up 
Vilakazi Street. Across Makhetha. 
Left on Kumalo. Left on Pela. Back 
down Vilakazi. It is pouring rain. We 
are breathless, and soaked to the 
skin. A joy immersion. 

‘‘Hela Moruti! (Pastor) Who 
taught you how to toyi-toyi?’’ shout 
the comrades! 

**You did!’ I shout back. 

On Vilakazi Street the crowd has 
grown. Journalists, foreign and local, 
have surrounded the house, but ban- 
ners, T-Shirts and faces are the es- 
sential media. Mandela’s own face, 
so long hidden from us, is every- 
where. So too T-shirts proclaiming, 
‘“ANC Lives! ANC Leads!”’ A le- 
gion of chanting COSATU workers 


BOTSWANA 


NAMIBIA 


surges by. Two young lions of the 
South African Youth Congress hoist 
a white bedsheet: Mandela is com- 
ing! Join the ANC! Victory is Cer- 
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tain! There is writing on the walls: 
Nelson Mandela/Welcome Home/ 
You are a True Leader of the People/ 
Aluta Continua! 

A reporter is talking to two old 
men. Trying to keep his camera dry 
he says, “‘It’s too bad it had to rain 
on your parade.’’ The two look at 
each other. Says the one, “*For us Af- 
ricans rain is God’s blessing on the 
return of the chief. It is a very good 
sign. The heavens are open!’’ He 
smiles at his student. People’s educa- 
tion. 

Inside Mandela’s home it is quiet- 
er, though no less electric. Xoliswa 
looks at me and says, “‘Aow Moruti, 
you are too wet! Let me get you a hot 
drink.’” We know each other from 
last week’s march in Alexandra 
Township. Two women are cutting 
the letters A, N and C from black, 
green and gold construction paper. 
More writing for the walls. Flowers 
are arriving. A Japanese delegation 
comes and goes. In the lounge an old 
woman is telling stories. Madiba is 
coming home. ‘‘I knew him when he 
first came to Johannesburg,’’ she 
says. The phone rings. A member of 
the National Reception Committee is 
saying that Mandela will not be com- 
ing home tonight. He will address the 
nation just now from Cape Town. 
We all turn and look at the tele- 
vision. .. . 

‘Friends, comrades and fellow 
South Africans, I greet you all in the 
name of peace, democracy and free- 
dom for all. I stand before you not as 
a prophet, but as a humble servant of 
you, the people .... Your tireless 
and heroic sacrifices have made it 
possible for me to be here today. I 
therefore place the remaining years 
of my life in your hands. . . . Apart- 
heid has no future. . . . It must be 
ended by our own decisive mass ac- 
tion. . . . The factors which neces- 
sitated the armed struggle still exist 
today. We have no option but to con- 
tinue .... We have waited long 
enough. Now is the time to intensify 
the struggle on all fronts.... We 
call on our white compatriots to join 
us in the shaping of a new South Af- 
rica. The freedom movement is a po- 
litical home for you too. . . . We call 
on the international community to 
continue the campaign to isolate the 
apartheid regime. . . . Mr. de Klerk 


| 


has gone further than any other Na- 
tionalist president in taking steps to 
normalize the situation. However, 
there are further steps as outlined in 
the Harare Declaration that have to 
be met before negotiation on the ba- 
sic demands of our people can begin. 
I reiterate our call for the immediate 
ending of the State of Emergency and 
the freeing of all and not only some 
political prisoners. Only such a nor- 
malized situation, which allows for 
free political activity, can allow us to 
consult our people to obtain a man- 
date... . Universal suffrage on a 
common voters’ roll in a united, 
democratic and non-racial South Af- 
rica is the only way to peace and ra- 
cial harmony.... I have fought 
against white domination and I have 
fought against black domination. I 
have cherished the ideal of a demo- 
cratic and free society in which all 
persons live together in harmony and 
with equal opportunity. It is an ideal 
which I hope to live for and to 
achieve . . . it is an ideal for which I 
am prepared to die.”’ 

With these words Nelson Mandela 
walked back into the struggle exactly 
where he had been taken from it 27 
years ago. He spoke as a servant, 
revolutionary, organizer, team play- 
er, statesman, and father. People 
were quoting him immediately. 


10:00 p.m. Greek 
Restaurant, 
Kensington, 
Johannesburg 


There are eight of us around the ta- 
ble: Moruti, comrades and two Ca- 
nadians visiting from Semongkong, 
Lesotho. We are raising a glass to 
Mandela and the future. It is my first 
champagne in South Africa, the com- 
rades’ first ever. We sing, tell stories 
of the day, and ask the house band if 
they know, ‘‘Nkosi Sikelel’ iAfri- 
ca.’’ A whitish-looking man objects 
to Mabuti’s Mandela T-shirt. We are 
kind and understanding, and ask the 
band to play Mozart. 


2:00 p.m. 4 Leander 
Street, Kensington 


The phone rings. It is Belinda from 
the restaurant. ‘““You must come 
back! Anthony’s up on the tables 


dancing! Scooter saw him and he’s 
on the table dancing with him! You 
must come back!’’ I decline, saying 
the comrades have ‘‘The Jazz Pi- 
oneers’’ on at the house. I need not 
have worried about having enough 


sleeping places. 


TUES., 13th 
FEBRUARY, 


2:30 p.m. Soccer City, 
Soweto 


The crowd, 150,000 strong, have 
been roaring for four hours, enter- 
tained and instructed by speeches, 
jazz, chants, the “‘Living Wage 
Choir,’’ and people’s poetry. There 
is a scramble on the field, journalists 
doing the 100-metre dash. Mandela 
has arrived! We are standing on the 
seats to see him, high with the history 
and potential of the moment. Mande- 
la brings us all down to earth. His 
speech, in a word, is ‘*Discipline!”’ 

‘*Go back to school, and learn!”’ 
he tells the youth. ‘‘End the crime in 
our townships!’’ he tells the Lsotsis. 
‘*Unite to end this mindless violence 
in Natal!’’ he tells the UDF and Inka- 
tha. He tells employers to agree to 
the demand of workers for a living 
wage, security forces to be absolutely 
impartial, and the police to join the 
people’s march to freedom! Concern- 
ing whites: ‘‘The fears of whites 
must be understood and addressed. 
The ANC has always been as op- 
posed to black domination as to white 
domination. We must convince our 
white compatriots by our words and 
actions that an apartheid-free society 
will be better for all South Afri- 
cans.’’ Concerning the economy: 
‘‘Much has been said about our 
statements on nationalization and re- 
distribution of wealth. We believe 
that apartheid has made a very few 
rich and the masses of black people 
poor. Black people have built South 
Africa’s wealth. The roads. The cit- 
ies. The ANC is just as committed to 
wealth creation as is (management), 
but it is committed also to the just 
distribution of that wealth, to right 
the imbalances and injustices of the 
past.”’ 

And then the marching orders: 
‘Discipline! It is discipline that will 
win our struggle! Give the enemies of 
peace and liberation no excuse to 


take us back to the dark ages. Go 
back to your schools, mines, facto- 
ries and offices and build structures 
for the new South Africa. We are 
going forward! The march to free- 
dom and justice is irreversible!”’ 

We watch the helicopter take him 
off, and leave the stadium. ANC 
flags, banners and T-shirts are every- 
where. In the dust on the windows of 
one bus is written, ‘‘Viva Comrade 
de Klerk!’’ We see it and laugh. He 
has come a long way out of his laag- 
er, with many of his own plotting 
against him. I am reminded of Eze- 
kiel in the valley of dry bones. He 
found it all hard to believe too. 


WED., 14th 


FEBRUARY, 
KENSINGTON 


10:00 a.m. Darras 
Shopping Centre 


‘*Your Mr. Mandela is not helping 
things, is he?’’ It is one of the local 
businessmen, putting up his Valen- 
tine’s Day decorations. ‘* You stirrers 
must be happy. Nationalize! Look at 
them (he points to his black work- 
ers)! I am not going to just let them 
take over and run my life! And I’m, 
just the man to stop them! Face it! 
They’re not even civilized yet!”’ I 
walk away. It is hard to hear. I know 
he voted, for the first time in his life, 
for the Democratic Party last Septem- 
ber. 


THURS., 15th 
FEBRUARY, 


Johannesburg 


10:00 a.m. South 
African Council of 
Churches 


‘*Hello Moruti, how are you?’’ It 
is Frank Chikane, looking unbelie- 
vably bright and fresh, given the pace 
of the past week. 

‘*Tired! One wakes up and the eu- 
phoria is over.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ he says laughing. ‘‘The 
euphoria is over and there is a lot of 
work to be done!”’ 


Rev. D.S. Gillan, a minister of The Presbyte- 
rian Church in Canada is presently serving 
with the Paris Evangelical Church in South Af- 
rica in the parishes of Alexandra/Tembisa/Kat- 
lehong/Atteridgeville/Johannesburg. 
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Resurre 
and 


Alan P.F. Sell 
66 


hen thou hadst overcome 
the sharpness of death: thou didst 
open the kingdom of heaven to all be- 
lievers.’’ 

Those words from the ancient 
Christian hymn, ‘‘Te Deum Laud- 
amus,’’ have echoed down the centu- 
ries. They clearly link the fact of 
Christ’s victory at the first Easter 
with the idea of the believer’s access 
to heaven. Wisely, they do no more 
than this. This is a hymn of praise, 
not a theological treatise; jubilant af- 
firmation, not rational speculation, is 
in view here. 

But we do not spend all our time 
singing hymns of praise. Sometimes 
Christians are overtaken by doubt. 
This has been the experience even of 
those who are regarded as giants of 
the faith. Thus Martin Luther once 
declared that ‘*for more than a week 
Christ was wholly lost to me’’ — a 
statement I find strangely reassuring, 
coming as it does from the author of 
‘SA safe stronghold our God is still 
.. .’ Periods of doubt are often char- 
acterized by mental wrestling: people 
feel that they have to struggle 
through to positive affirmation. 

But if Christians are not always 
singing hymns, they are not always 
doubting either. At all times, howev- 
er, they are challenged to love God 
with all their mind. Not surprisingly, 
many have made the attempt in con- 
nection with Easter and heaven. 
What are we to make of these? 

As usual, the apostle Paul knew 
where he stood. To him the resur- 
rection of Jesus on the first Easter 
Day meant that God’s love had tri- 
umphed over sin, the grave — in- 
deed, over all that could keep us from 
him. Even death, the ‘‘last enemy’’ 
had been vanquished. 

This same conviction fired the sev- 
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should not pretend that we know 
when clearly we do not. 

For very many Christians Paul’s 
conviction is sufficient. They would 
say that all the anti-God forces had 
their day on the first Good Friday, 
and they failed. God’s love overcame 
then; and if we are held by that love 
now, we shall be held by it eternally. 


It is the Christian 
belief that the 
reality of heaven 
is now; the glory 
of heaven is to come. 


I do not think we need say much 
more than this. But note that God’s 
love holds us now; and to be in his 
presence in heaven. Heaven, then, is 
not a prize for which we qualify by 
dying. It is a relationship with God 
which begins now and, so Christians 
believe, becomes more wonderful 
hereafter. Not surprisingly, Christian 
poets and writers have stretched lan- 
guage to the limit in their attempts to 
articulate their conviction and com- 
municate their vision. 

In the eighteenth century William 
Romaine declared that ‘‘To live in 
the Lord is heaven upon earth; to die 
in the Lord is heaven of heavens!”’ 
This idea comes out clearly in one of 
Charles Wesley’s hymns: 

‘‘Happy the souls to Jesus joined 
And saved by grace alone; 
Walking in all His ways, they find 
Their heaven on earth begun.”’ 

It is the Christian belief that the 
reality of heaven is now; the glory of 
heaven is to come. Even now there is 
life eternal; but now it is flawed, then 
it will be perfect: ‘‘We shall rest, and 
we shall see; we shall see, and we 
shall love; we shall love, and we 
shall praise’’ (Augustine). 

Clearly, Christians do not hope in 
themselves; their hope is in God’s 
saving, victorious love. The evangel- 
ical preacher Joseph Irons was quite 
blunt about it: ‘‘Do not tell me the ri- 
diculous nonsense about your being 
as good as other people, and your not 
having done anybody any harm, and 
your being honest, and civil, and 
sober, and industrious; these are all 
very good things in their place, but 


they will not do for a hope.”’ 

The Christian hope is grounded in 
Christ. As the Puritan Thomas 
Brooks wrote, it is a hope which 
‘*can see heaven through the thickest 
clouds; hope can see light through 
darkness, life through death, smiles 
through frowns, and glory through 
misery.” 

And, to repeat, not even death can 
take this hope away, for death’s sting 
has been drawn. Such is the Christian 
conviction. 

We hear much in these days about 
euthanasia, and by euthanasia we 
generally seem to mean ‘‘mercy-kill- 
ing.’’ Literally, euthanasia means 
dying well. The Anglican parson 
A.M. Toplady used to speak of **The 
euthanasia — the happy death of 
faith and hope.’’ His contemporary 
John Wesley said of his Methodist 
followers, ‘‘Our people die well! The 
world may find fault with our opin- 
ions, but the world cannot deny that 
our people die well.’’ To them, as to 
Christians of every age, death pro- 
vided the last occasion of earthly 
praise and testimony. 

Said Rowland Hill the elderly (and 
somewhat eccentric) pastor of the 
Surrey Chapel to one of his equally 
elderly church members, “‘If you and 
I don’t march off soon, our friends 
yonder will think we have lost our 
way!’’ That is the matter of fact atti- 
tude which comes by faith and is 
grounded in hope. 

Hence the calm and hopeful confi- 
dence, traditionally expressed in an- 
other ancient hymn, the ‘‘Nunc Di- 
mittis:”’ 

‘Lord now lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace: 
according to thy word 
For mine eyes have seen thy salva- 
tion 
Which thou hast prepared: before the 
face of all people.’’ 


Alan P.F. Sell is Chair of Christian Thought at 
the University of Calgary, Alberta. 

An abbreviated version of this article first 
appeared in the Calgary Herald. 
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Un Vendredi-Saint de 


decembre 


Tragédie a I’Ecole Polytechnique de Montréal 


Jean Porret 


L. lundi 8 janvier est publié le 


premier numéro du journal étudiant 
Continuum. Une grosse page blanche 
en couverture sans aucun texte, ni 
photos comme a Il’habitude. Une 
seule phrase: une page de silence 6 
décembre 1989. Ainsi pour les étu- 
diants de Polytechnique et la Com- 
munauté universitaire de Montréal, 
une page n’est pas tournée avec 
l’avénement de la nouvelle décennie. 
En une soirée, la plus grosse univer- 
sité nord-américaine, située sur un 
méme campus, aura attiré les regards 
du Canada entier avec une premiere 
dont elle ne pensait jamais faire la 
manchette. En effet, ce soir-la, alors 
que tous les étudiants s’apprétaient a 
entrer dans les examens finaux, |’é- 
preuve du feu fera ses victimes dans 
une fusillade sans précédent dans la 
criminalité nord-américaine. Qua- 
torze filles, dans la fleur de 1l’age, 
comme diront leurs amis a |’enterre- 
ment, y mourront avec leur agres- 
seur. L’ampleur de |’événement sera 
telle que le gouvernement québécois 
hésite a en faire un jour de deuil na- 
tional. La bombe, car c’en est une 
n’a pas encore fini de faire parler 
d’elle. 

Encore au début de janvier, les 
journaux abondent de courriers de 
lecteurs ou de réflexions qui tradui- 
sent sans doute la profondeur du mal- 
heur. Un journaliste américain venu 
couvrir l’événement dit que de mé- 
moire il n’a pas connu un tel impact 
dans la population pour des situations 
identiques dans son pays. Méme dans 
les hdpitaux, les jours suivants, les 
autorités prennent des mesures ex- 
ceptionnelles pour protéger les nou- 
veaux-nés. Nous avons requ a 
l’aumOnerie des dizaines de mes- 
sages et de téléphones venant d’ aussi 
loin que d’Halifax, North Bay mais 
aussi de la Californie. 


L’évenement que 
personne 
n‘attendait 


Les journaux ont longuement dif- 
fusé l'information sur les événements 
et je n’y reviendrai pas. Chaque jour 
pendant une semaine, la une était ré- 
servée a la tuerie. Puis une semaine 
plus tard, l’information directe s’est 
tue. On tournait la page pour d’ autres 
nouvelles. Pourtant la question de- 
meure et la réflexion guére encore 
avancée pour une action nouvelle. 

L’impact a l’intérieur du campus 
m’a semblé fort différent de ce que 
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certains médias a sensations ont vou- 
lu nous donner. Pendant quelques 
jours, luniversité était comme un 
quartier bombardé, la stupeur de la 
surprise a pris tout le monde de court. 
Mais personne pour constater les 
dégats de la bombe, sinon les médias 
qui nous innondent d’informations 
plus ou moins justifiées. C’est donc 
bien sous |’émotion que nous |’avons 
vécu et pendant bien des heures nous 
avons cherché les bonnes stratégies a 
utiliser. Une équipe d’intervention 
d’urgence sera mise sur pied deés la 
nuit méme sous la responsabilité du 
directeur du Service de Psychologie 
et nous nous sommes impliqués 


largement avec eux pour cet aspect 
de notre ministére. Mais il nous a fal- 
lu plusieurs jours pour vivre les 
étapes de ce deuil en collectivité. Nos 
célébrations du dimanche puis sur se- 
maine ont attiré plus de personnes 
qu’a l’habitude. La chapelle ardente 
ou défilait tout le Montréal des gens 
ordinaires était remarquable de di- 
gnité. Quant aux funérailles a l’Eg- 
lise Notre-Dame, il y avait tout le 
Québec et le Canada en pleurs. De 
tout horizon et partout afflueront des 
signes d’amitié. Montréal sait pleurer 
et rassembler les siens. Si la tempéra- 
ture avait été plus clémente, c’est par 
dizaines de milliers qu’ils seraient 
venus. 


Mais |’impact dans le milieu uni- 
versitaire a été trés fort. Comment? 
Nos universités sont des lieux de sa- 
voir et d’enseignement. Mais la qual- 
ité de la vie n’y est pas toujours. Du 
moins pour les étudiants qui le res- 
sentent de plus en plus. Une enquéte 
menée a notre université, il y a 3 ans, 
révélait qu’un tiers de ceux qui la fré- 
quentaient souffrent de solitude. Un 
probléme identique dans d’autres 
universités de cette taille. La bombe 
a fait éclater les barriéres. Dans les 
rencontres que nous avons faites avec 
les victimes, il n’était pas rare de voir 
pleurer des professeurs devant leurs 
étudiants. C’est comme si tout a coup 
cette petite ville se rendait compte 
que dans ses murs vivent des 
hommes et des femmes qui pouvaient 
étre aussi bien un frére, une soeur, un 
pére, une mére. D/ailleurs, il faut re- 
lever que plus nous nous éloignons 
de la zone sinistrée, plus les paroles 
en deviennent idéologiques. Hors 
parmi nous, ce sont les émotions et 
vivre le deuil qui ont été importants. 

Une deuxiéme impression est I’im- 
pact de la violence dans les évene- 
ments et les femmes visées. Montréal 
n’est pas une ville de haute violence. 
Pour l’instant, elle est cing fois infé- 
rieure a celle des grandes villes amé- 
ricaines. Tous les groupes de sécurité 
de l’université sont sans arme et con- 
tinuent 4 l’étre. Faire acte de violence 
dans un tel milieu est donc aisé et 
rapide. D’ailleurs tous les témoins 
oculaires |’ont dit; ils croyaient a une 
farce de fin d’année jusqu’au mo- 
ment oi tout a tourné au tragique. 
Tout a été l’oeuvre d’un seul homme 
qui avait décidé d’en finir avec sa vie 


par un réglement de compte avec les 
femmes. On savait déja que la vio- 
lence conjugale était forte et dé- 
clarée. Si ce sont des femmes qui ont 
été touchées par cette folie, il n'est 
pas encore possible de dire que c’est 
le début d’une escalade nouvelle de 
violence. Mais sa portée symbolique 
parle par elle-méme. Si la violence 
entraine la violence, il serait temps 
de se questionner sur les processus 
qui y conduisent. Car apres tout, 
comme |’ont dit certains éducateurs, 
j'ai dans ma classe entre autre Le- 
pine. Il y a une identification immé- 
diate avec les victimes et pourtant 
nous n’avons jamais entendu des cris 
de violence. Notre fagon de vivre, les 
rapports hommes-femmes sont a re- 
penser profondément. I] convient 
d’abord de connaitre notre propre vi- 
olence et tous les facteurs d’envi- 
ronnement qui y contribuent aussi. 
Car ici ce sont des femmes qui sont 
touchées, qu’en sera-t-il] demain 
d’autres groupes? Qui désamorcera la 
prochaine bombe? 


Malheureux 
comme Job 


Tout l’automne le livre de Job était 
mon sujet d’étude et voila que 
maintenant le livre est ouvert a des 
milliers de fréres et soeurs qui se re- 
trouvent en lui sans le nommer forcé- 
ment. Les jours aprés la tragédie, des 
centaines de bouquets de fleurs avec 
des messages sont déposés prés de 
Ventrée de l’école. Prés d’un quart 
nomme Dieu. Le lendemain de la tra- 
gédie, plusieurs railliers d’étudiants 
sont venus pour une longue marche 
silencieuse. Le trajet n’était pas con- 
nu d’avance et le premier ministre 
Mulroney était aussi 1a. Or ils se re- 
trouveront par milliers a |’Oratoire 
St-Joseph pour prier. Parmi eux, la 
grande majorité ne devait pas fré- 
quenter ces lieux, ni méme l’Eglise. 
Les activités religieuses auront ce 
jour -la une grande importance pour 
tout le monde. 

Quand un jeudi soir, cing filles 
avaient animé notre liturgie du souve- 
nir sur le campus, un silence im- 
mense nous consolait. Les étudiants 
voulaient la simplicité avec le moins 
de paroles possibles. Ils avaient vu 
juste. Cette méme semaine, des mu- 
siciens de la Faculté de Musique av- 
aient préparé spontanément un con- 


cert religieux, le requiem de Mozart, 
deux cantates de Bach. L’Eglise était 
pleine, beaucoup de jeunes. Un si- 
lence profond de deux heures qui de- 
vait ‘‘guérir’’ une jeune étudiante de 
la fusillade. Ainsi la religion revient 
dans les moments tragiques. Une 
psychologue spécialisée dans la crim- 
inalité et la violence nous avait averti 
lors de la formation a l’intervention 
que les personnes connaitraient des 
retours vers des archaismes. Ce fut 
vrai aussi pour nous. Mais l’ar- 
chaisme dont nos émotions font aussi 
partie n’est pas que le tragique. Lors 
de la chapelle ardente, j’y ai ren- 
contré une connaissance juive et art- 
iste fort apprécié. Il avait connu les 
massacres nazis. Fréres dans le tragi- 
que, mais fréres tout de méme. 

Oi: était Dieu alors? Comme pas- 
teur et directeur de |’aumonerie je I’ai 
cherché longuement. Mais les pa- 
roles ne suffisaient a le trouver si ce 
n’est de la bouche et du Livre qui 
nous a précédés. Alors la commu- 
nauté des croyants d’ici et d’ailleurs a 
porté ma foi. Avec Job je ne pense 
pas qu'il était absent. Mais sa man- 
ifestation était dans le souvenir du 
passé et la foi de ceux qui nous en- 
touraient. Pourtant au milieu de la 
tempéte, nous avons le dimanche soir 
confessé notre foi en dépit du mal- 
heur. 

Concluons. Si le premier numéro 
de Continuum portait une page 
blanche, la page suivante proposait 
de la part des étudiants toute une se- 
rie d’articles avec des plans d’action 
pour que cela n’arrive plus jamais. 
La violence n’est jamais gratuite con- 
trairement a ce que certains veulent 
dire. Elle a des racines et des 
pousses. II faut maintenant découvrir 
notre avenir. Car demain ne doit plus 
étre hier. Peut-étre bien que Job dans 
sa lutte farouche contre ses amis de- 
tracteurs n’avait pas qu’un faux pes- 
simisme. Mais il ne pouvait croire a 
la Sagesse de l’homme. Et Dieu de 
lui répondre que la crainte de Dieu 
est la sagesse. Fuir le mal et re- 
chercher le bien, voila la sagesse. 
Pour beaucoup de nos contempo- 
rains, la crainte de Dieu ne veut rien 
dire du tout. Fuir le mal et rechercher 
le bien est une action possible pour 
tous. Il faut l’actualiser alors dans 


nos V1es. oO 
Porret est Directeur, Aum6nerie, Université de 
Montréal. 
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A Good Friday 
in December : 


A Tragedy at L’Ecole Polytechnique, 
University of Montreal « by Jean Porret 


(Translated from the French by Jacqueline Frioud and Roberta Clare). 


: he student newspaper at the 


University of Montreal, Continuum, 
published its first issue of the new 
year on January 8. The front page 
was blank. No text, no pictures ap- 
peared; only a single sentence: “*A 
Page of Silence, December 6th, 
1989.’ For students at L‘ecole Poly- 
technique, and the larger University 
of Montreal community on the brink 
of a new decade, this page remains 
unturned. 

On one evening, the largest North 
American university located on a sin- 
gle campus caught the attention of 
the entire country with a ‘‘first’’ that 
it could never have anticipated. That 
evening, when the university was 
getting ready for the final exams, stu- 
dents were gunned down in a tragedy 
unprecedented in North American 
criminal history. Fourteen women 
and their attacker died ‘‘in the prime 
of their lives’’ as friends would later 
say at their funerals. It was a tragedy 
so great that the Quebec Government 
would consider a national day of re- 
membrance. The impact of this event 
will continue to raise important is- 
sues for some time to come. 

At the beginning of January, news- 
papers were still publishing a sub- 
stantial number of letters from read- 
ers expressing their profound grief. 
An American journalist covering the 
event said that he had never wit- 
nessed the impact of a tragedy to 
such an extent in his own country. 
Even the hospitals, days later, were 
taking exceptional measures to pro- 
tect newborns. The Chaplaincy Serv- 
ice received dozens of messages and 
telephone calls as far away as Hal- 
ifax, North Bay and even California. 

The newspapers reported these 


events at great length, so I won’t re- 
peat them. The tragedy remained the 
top headline for a week. And when 
other news pushed its way to the 
front pages, the issues remained un- 
resolved. 

It seemed to me that the impact on 
campus was quite different from 
what the sensational media coverage 
depicted. For several days, the uni- 
versity was like a war zone. It was as 
if a bomb had been dropped on the 
campus. Even the media couldn’t 
really grasp the intensity of the trage- 
dy, the shock was so great! Having 
witnessed the first few hours after the 
killings, it took us several more hours 
to decide how we as chaplains were 
going to handle the situation. We 
were part of an emergency team that 
was set up that very night by the 
Service de Psychologie (counselling 
services). Our work continued for 
many days as the university commu- 
nity collectively experienced the 
many stages of mourning. 

Our Sunday and weekly worship 
services attracted more people than 
usual. With remarkable dignity peo- 
ple from all over Montreal filed into 
the university chapel to pay their last 
respects. All of Quebec and Canada 
were at the funeral in L’eglise Notre- 
Dame, at least in spirit, weeping. 
Montreal reponds to crises. Had the 
weather not been so inclement, tens 
of thousands would have come out. 

The university community was hit 
hard. How hard? Our universities are 
places of knowledge and teaching. 
But the quality of life is not always 
there and students are experiencing 
this more and more. A study under- 
taken at the University of Montreal 
three years ago revealed that one- 
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third of the students were suffering 
from loneliness: a problem not un- 
common at large universities. 

But this tragedy broke down the 
barriers. During the meetings we had 
with the victims of the shootings, it 
was not unusual to see professors 
crying in front of their students. It 
was as if suddenly this large universi- 
ty community discovered that within 
its walls lived men and women who 
could be a brother, a sister, a father, 
a mother. However, it’s important to 
point out that the further one is from 
the tragedy itself, the more ideologi- 
cal one’s words become. For those of 
us on the campus, our reality was 
coming to terms with our emotions 
and living out the mourning process. 

A second observation concerns the 
violence of this act and the fact that 
women were singled out. Montreal’s 
crime rate is five times lower than 
that of large American cities. Even 
after the killings in December, secu- 
rity guards at the University of Mon- 
treal were still unarmed. It is easy to 
get away with an act of violence on 
the campus. At first, eyewitnesses 
thought this was an end-of-the-year 
prank. And then it turned tragic. It 
was the act of a single man who de- 
cided to end his life by settling his ac- 
counts with women. 

If women were the target of this 
tragedy, can we say that it marked 
the beginning of a new wave of vio- 
lence? The extent of this symbolic act 
speaks for itself. If violence leads to 
violence, then it’s time we take a 
long, hard look at it. As some educa- 
tors have said, “‘I have several Mr. 
Lepines in my class.’’ We immedi- 
ately identify with the victims and yet 
we have never really heard their 
cries. The ways we relate as men and 
women need to be profoundly re- 
thought. We must begin by under- 
standing our own violence and all the 
environmental factors that contribute 
to it. In this case, women were sin- 
gled out. What group will it be to- 
morrow? 


“Malheureux 
comme Job” 


Throughout the fall, our Bible Stu- 
dy focused on the Book of Job. Now 
thousands of brothers and_ sisters 
found themselves identifying with 
Job’s situation without even realizing 


it. For days after the tragedy, hun- 
dreds of bouquets were dropped off 
at the entrance to L’ecole Polytechni- 
que. Nearly a quarter of the messages 
that were tucked into the flowers 
mentioned God. The day after the 
tragedy, several thousand students 
participated in a silent, impromptu 
vigil that led them to St. Joseph’s 
Oratory for prayer. Prime Minister 
Brian Mulroney marched with the 
students. Most of the crowd had nev- 
er been to the Oratory or even visited 
a church. 

It seemed that religious activities 
were of primary importance to every- 
one that day. Five young women led 
a liturgy of remembrance for the 
campus community. A profound si- 
lence consoled us. The students 
wanted a simple service with as few 
words as possible. An appropriate 
choice. Also that week, musicians 
from the Faculty of Music sponta- 
neously prepared a concert of reli- 
gious music including Mozart’s Re- 
quiem and two Bach Cantatas. The 
church was full of young people. A 
profound two-hour service of silence 
was intended to heal one of the young 
victims of the shootings. And so reli- 


gion comes back into our lives in tra- 
gic moments! 

A_ psychologist, a specialist in 
crime and violence, had warned the 
emergency team that we could expect 
people to experience a return to the 
archaic (i.e., a primeval, spiritual or 
religious instinct). This drive includ- 
ed all our emotions not just the trag- 
ic. During the chapel visitations, I 
met an old acquaintance — a well- 
known Jewish artist who had wit- 
nessed the Nazi massacres. In this 
moment, the two of us were united 
— brothers in tragedy. 

So where was God in all this? As a 
pastor and Director of Chaplaincy, I 
searched long and hard for him. But 
our words alone were not enough. 
Only with the Bible and the faith tes- 
timonies of other people could we be- 
gin to find a real answer. The com- 
munity of believers in all places and 
in all times supported my faith during 
this period. I don’t believe God had 
deserted us, just as I don’t believe 
God had deserted Job. God’s pres- 
ence could be found in remembering 
the past and in the faith of those who 
surround us. On the Sunday night 
following the killings, each of us 


Pass the word: 


confessed our faith despite the trage- 
dy. 

Let us conclude: If the first issue of 
Continuum carried a blank front 
page, the following page was full of 
proposals for a series of articles call- 
ing for plans of action to ensure that 
this tragedy never be repeated. Cont- 
rary to what many people say — vio- 
lence may be senseless, but it carries 
a heavy price. It has roots and it has 
sprouts. 

And now we must look to our fu- 
ture to ensure such tragedies are nev- 
er repeated. It is possible that in his 
determined struggle against his 
friends Job did more than espouse a 
false pessimism. He just could not 
believe in the wisdom of man. And 
God himself replied that the fear of 
God is the only Wisdom. To flee 
from evil and to search for the good 
— that is Wisdom. For many of our 
contemporaries, of course, the fear of 
God means nothing. But to flee from 
evil and look for the good is a possi- 
bility open to everyone. In other 
words, it’s up to each of us to make it 
a reality in our lives. [] 


The author is Director of Chaplaincy, Univer- 
sity of Montreal. 


"Thank you and praise God." 


Our giving exceeded (slightly) the budget of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
Thousands of people are the direct recipients of your generosity; hundreds of 
thousands are indirect recipients of "Presbyterians Sharing...". 
praise God. Please, pass the word. 


Thank you and 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
Board of Congregational Life 


Lord, may we treat our possessions not as trophies 
to be displayed, nor as levers of power to be 
wielded, nor as evidences of achievement to be 
flaunted; rather, may we regard them as sacred 
trusts to be kept, as evidences of love to be 
appreciated, and as means by which love can be 
shared. Accept our gifts and our dedication that 
they represent. Amen. 


C. William Nichols, The Gifts We Bring, Vol. 2 
Published by Christian Church (Disciples of Christ). Used with permission 
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THEOLOGY DEGREE 
PROGRAMS — 


The programs at Somerset lead to 
American Bachelors, Masters and 
Doctors Degrees, including Higher 
Doctorates. 


For a general catalog send C$10 
to 
School of Theology, 
Somerset University, 
Ilminster, Somerset TA19 OBQ 
England 


The Presbyterian Record. 
Call 441-1111 Ext. 172 
to advertise. 


SHEILA MORRISON 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 
for boys and girls with 
learning disabilities 
For further information, contact: 


Sheila Morrison Schools 
R.R. 2 Utopia, Ontario LOM 1T0 


Additional Summer Programme 
July 4 to August 14. 


ONTARIO THEOLOGICAL S . : 
designed to prepare the student for relevant ministry in an 
increasingly complex world.:.Specialized courses in +) 


WOODLAND CHRISTIAN 
HIGH SCHOOL 


invites applications for persons to fill two 
possible positions. One position definitely 
requires qualifications for senior math. The 
other position could be quite flexible, cover- 
ing the sciences, social sciences and/or hu- 
manities. Reply in writing including some 
statement of your view of the relationship of 
Christianity and education. W.C.H.S. is a 
non-denominational, Christian secondary 
school in the mainline Protestant tradition, 
serving Kitchener-Waterloo, Guelph, Cam- 
bridge and surrounding areas. R.R. #1, 
Breslau, Ontario NOB 1MO. 


The Presbyterian Record welcomes 
two new congregations to our Every 
Home Plan family: 

Knox Church, Woodstock, Ont. 
and 

Cariboo Presbyterian Church, 
B.C., who join with 100 per cent of 
their homes. 


BED & BREAKFAST 
Minutes to Yonge & Davisville subway in 
Toronto. Single. Non-smoker. Call (416) 
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Kids, Drugs, and Booze — 
Survival Strategies for Parents by 
Sheila Moynihan & Colleen Dragan. 


MacMillan of Canada, 1990, $16.95. 


This is a book which should be 
available to Canadians who are or 
should be concerned about the use 
and abuse of drugs, particularly by 
children and adolescents. Sheila 
Boynihan is a counsellor in Alcohol 
and Drug Programmes, Ministry of 
Health, British Columbia, and Col- 
leen Dragan is a journalist and writer. 
The competence of both is evident. 

The extent of the drug problem is 
indicated by the statistics (for B.C.) 
in the foreword by Dr. Carl Stroh of 
the Ministry of Health. The nature of 
the problem and the suggestions for 
dealing with it are applicable any- 
where. The 206 pages comprise 134 
pages of text, two appendices and a 
brief bibliography. Appendix I con- 
tains some advice on finding help, 
followed by a comprehensive direc- 
tory of counselling and treatment fa- 
cilities, province by province. Ap- 
pendix II (pp. 185-205) gives a good 
deal of information in lay language 
about 13 different families of drugs 
(including alcohol), and their effects. 

The text develops a systematic and 
practical approach to the problem and 
its solution. It begins with recogni- 
tion of the problem, using a detailed 
check-list of signs and symptoms. 
This is followed by a section on 
‘Dealing with your feelings.’’ One 
of the most useful features of the 
book is the attention given to the de- 
velopment of perspective on the in- 
terplay of emotions and attitudes be- 
tween parent and child. One of the 
first tasks of parents is to recognize 
and deal with, the emotions, assump- 
tions, and attitudes, that aggravate 
the situation, or that prevent them 
from providing the help and counsel 
that is constructive and most likely to 
be effective. The sections on division 
of responsibility, on ‘‘enabling,”’ 
and on “‘strategies’’ are particularly 
pertinent. 

Seven of the nine chapters of the 
text contain one or more “‘Action 
Guides’’ which are exercises ‘‘to 


help you to . . . sit down and think 


about how you want to solve prob- 
lems.’’ Some readers will think them 
too elementary. Others will find them 
useful. Many affected parents will 
appreciate the chapter ‘‘Reclaiming 
your Life.’’ The final chapter is on 
‘‘Why Kids do Drugs.’’ It may seem 
strange to leave this to the end; per- 
haps it is because parents tend to get 
bogged down in this question rather 
than starting the process that the book 
recommends. 
This is a paperback that is worth 
having in your church library. 
B. H. McNeel 


Dr. McNeel is a psychiatrist and regular col- 
umnist in the Record. 


Merchants of Misery by Victor 
Malarek Macmillan of Canada, 
1989. $24.95. 


The importance of this book is in 
its subtitle: Inside Canada’s Illegal 
Drug Scene. For the average Canadi- 
an, content to locate the worst effects 
of drug abuse below the U.S. border, 
the book will be an eye-opener. Ma- 
larek divides his book by drug type, 


describing the source, manufacture 
and physiological effect through of- 
ten chilling understatement. What 
makes the work riveting to a Canadi- 
an are the streets in every major city 
where the drug trade thrives. Names 
and locations have not been changed 
to protect the innocent. I was aston- 
ished to see that a nightclub two 
blocks from my home was a major 
conduit for cocaine. The nearby 
‘‘shooting-gallery’’ so recently 
closed was a few feet from the public 
school my daughter will attend. 
Please understand I live in a decent 
neighbourhood like most readers of 
the Record and this is precisely Ma- 
larek’s point: ‘‘From crack houses 
and shooting galleries to posh night- 
clubs and middle-class homes, Cana- 
da has become, by some accounts, 
one of the most drug oriented coun- 
tries in the Western world.’’ 

Malarek is a journalist by trade and 
so the writing is pithy and to the 
point. Not to be missed is his opposi- 
tion to the common proposal to legal- 


ize the drug trade in order to remove 
continued 
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A PRESBYTERIAN 


SOUTH OSHAWA COMMUNITY 
HEALTH CENTRE 
A community-based, multi-service agen- 
cy integrating primary care, health pro- 
motion, social and psychological serv- 
ices requires a: 
Family Physician 
To provide clinical services with a health 
promotion focus in a multi-disciplinary 
setting committed to quality research/ 
evaluation. Sensitivity to the needs of in- 
dividuals from varying social economic 
backgrounds and a willingness to work 
within a team model are essential. 
The incumbent will be licensed to prac- 
tice medicine in Ontario. Salary is com- 
mensurate with qualifications, experi- 
ence and Ministry of Health guidelines. 
Total compensation includes an excel- 
lent benefit package. 
Interested applicants should apply to: 
Executive Director 
South Oshawa Community 
Health Centre 
777 Simcoe Street South, 
Oshawa, Ontario L1H 4K5 


ORGANIST/CHOIR DIRECTOR 


Required by St. Andrew’s Church, 
Scarborough, Ont. Sunday morning 
service and weekly rehearsal. Choir 
of 25. Classic, 2-manual organ. 
Contact: (416) 757-6049, or 438- 
4418. 


COVENANT vT_COMMUNITY 
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FOR SENIOR CITIZENS... 


¢ Location - Bloor & Dufferin, 
at Dufferin Subway Station 

e Private accommodation at 
reasonable rates 

e All meals served 

e Housekeeping services 

e Registered nurse daily, doctor 
on call 

¢ Achurch sponsored, registered 
non-profit residence, issuing 
official receipts for donations 


‘*DON’T READ YOUR BIBLE!’’ 

At Covenant Community we don’t believe in just 
reading the Bible, or in just saying prayers. Better to 
study the Bible and to pray! Better, also, to attend 
Covenant Community courses or a semester instead 
of just reading about in the Record and saying, “‘I 
should go some day!”’ 

We’d like to keep a place for you or someone you’d 
like to encourage at Summer School in Nelson, B.C., 
or in the fall semester. Some of the courses will be 
‘*Prayer and Christian Spirituality’’, “‘Reformed The- 
ology,’’, ‘‘Shaping Youth and Young Adults For 
Smaller Churches’’, and the Kerygma Bible overview 
program. 

Covenant Community is situated on beautiful 
southern Vancouver Island, and is sponsored by the 
Synod of B.C. and individuals across Canada who 
have a vision for lay education and a desire to share 
their prayers and financial resources. You can attend 
on a semester basis, or even weekly. Enquire now 
concerning registration, accommodation, financial 
contributions, and fees. Phone or write the Dean, the 
Rev. W.H. Stretch, at 531 Herbert Street, Duncan, 
B.C. V9L 1T2. (604) 746-3671 (a.m.). 
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WEA TE RAGE AREAS 


Write, call 
or visit today... 


new HORIZ= HORIZNS _ 
(416) 536-6111 Ian Logan, Administrator 


1140 Bloor St. W., Toronto M6H 4E6 
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Welcome Home. 


warm welcome awaits you at Christie Gardens Apartments & Care. This 
beautiful facility provides self-contained apartments, in a safe and 
friendly environment, for persons “over 55.” 
To those whose health later declines, the kind atmosphere of the Mecium 
Care Section or the security of the Nursing Home, as available, is a ccimfort 


to the resident or spouse. 


Be assured, that at Christie Gardens some of the best years of your life 


are yet to be. 


FACILITIES INCLUDE: Auditorium @ Main Dining Room 

Underground Parking @ Laundry @ Grocery Store @ Hairdresser 
Garden Terraces @ Games and Crafts Room ® Exercise Room 
Christie Gardens — effectively meeting the physical, social and 
spiritual needs of seniors. Within view of the famous Casa Loma in 


Central West Toronto. 


For more information (416) 530-1330 
600 Melita Crescent (opposite 351 Christie Street, Toronto) 


(5 minutes by Bus from Bloor Subway Line or St. Clair Streetcars.) 


OPERATED BY CONCERNED CHRISTIAN BUSINESSPERSONS 
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ANDREW’S PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 
FORT MACLEOD, ALBERTA 


invites former members and friends to their 
100th Anniversary Weekend May 26th and 
27th for a banquet and worship service. Call 
(403) 553-3087 for details. 


RELOCATION MONEY 


RECEIVE UP TO $1000.00 
TO HELP PAY FOR YOUR RELOCATION EXPENSES, BEFORE 
YOU CONTACT A REAL ESTATE COMPANY, CALL OR WRITE 
THE CANADIAN TRANSFER ASSOCIATION FOR YOUR FREE 
RELOCATION GUIDE 


1-800-465-1198 


SPECIAL RELOCATION GUIDE FOR CLERGY WITH 
NO REAL ESTATE 
CTA HAS BEEN HELPING CORPORATIONS, 
CHURCHES, ASSOCIATIONS AND INDIVIDUALS 


SINCE 1975 


CANADIAN TRANSFER ASSOCIATION 
Simcoe Rd. 56, Utopia, Ontario. LOM 1TO 
(705) 424-7313 


ORGANIST/CHOIR DIRECTOR 


required by Willowdale Presbyterian 
Church. Currently one Sunday morning 


service and weekly choir rehearsal. Conn 
two-manual organ. Contact Worship & 
Music Committee, 38 Ellerslie Ave., Wil- 
lowdale, Ont. (416) 221-8373. 
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it from the hands of organized crime. 
{f my generation ever believed there 
was some romance to drugs or that a 
few joints were a victimless crime, 
this book will end the illusion. For 
this alone the book is recommended. 

Merchants of Misery is more than 
a little short on solutions. There are 
almost no successful rehabilitations 
recorded here and many failures. Ma- 
larek thinks little of existing pro- 
grammes to break the addictive cycle 
of dependency, greed and violence. 
The only victories come from public 
awareness. This is the goal of his 
book. But here is where the differ- 
ence between reporter and reformer 
is so clear. The moral vacuum at the 
foundation of the whole scourge he 
competently reports, but the harder 
questions about solutions and reha- 
bilitation will have to come from 
someone else. 


Michael Farris 


Michael Farris is interim-minister at Gateway 
Community Church in Toronto. 


All books reviewed (with an occa- 
sional exception) may be pur- | | 
chased through the W.MS. 


Bookroom, Room 100, 50 Wyn- 
ford Drive, Don Mills, Ont. M3C 
LIT: 


Dance on the Earth — A Memoir 
by Margaret Laurence. McClelland 
& Stewart Inc., Toronto, 1989. 
$26.95. 


This is the final work by Margaret 
Laurence, one of Canada’s best 
known writers. She compiled it 
shortly before her death. An easily 
read story line unfolds a fascinating 
life lived in Manitoba, Africa, En- 
gland and back to Canada where she 
lived her final years in Lakefield, 
Ontario. 

It is a celebration of her life, in- 
fluenced in a very positive way by 
her three mothers: her birth mother, 
her stepmother (who was also her 
aunt) and her mother-in-law. Her two 
children were also a great source of 
joy to her. 

Writing, obviously the all-con- 


suming interest in her life, seemed to 


come before everything else, and in 
fact was the reason she found it nec- 
essary to separate from her husband. 
I had a little trouble following her ra- 
tionale in that area! She drew much 
support and strength from other 
women writers. 

Much of her writing reflects her 
deep concern for humanity and for all 
God’s creatures. We would all do 
well to have her passionate hatred of 
war and desire to work for a safe and 
protected environment. 

She considered herself to be a very 
religious person and she received 
much strength from her faith. How- 
ever, I had difficulty with some of 
her rather liberal views of Christiani- 
ty. 

Whether a Margaret Laurence fan 
or not you'll enjoy reading this book 
by one of Canada’s greatest writers. 

Audrey Little 


Mrs. Little is a teacher in Cambridge, Ontario. 


The Parables of Judgment, by 
Robert Farrar Capon. William B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company, 
Grand Rapids 1989. 

The Parables of Judgment is the 
first book I have read by Capon, but 
it certainly won’t be the last. His 
style and approach are lively and 
engaging, and his insights are often 
fresh and provocative. He sees the 
chief interpretive principle of Jesus’ 
parables of judgment as ‘‘inclusion 
before exclusion,”’ that is, ‘‘no one is 
kicked out who wasn’t already in.”’ 
The difference between the blessed 
and the cursed is that the blessed 
have accepted their acceptance, 
while the cursed have rejected it. 
God has already taken away the sin 
of the entire world, and one’s moral 
goodness, spiritual stature, or any 
other accomplishment are simply ir- 
relevant to God’s acceptance. All 
that counts is the faith and the trust in 
the God who has already laid on the 
celebratory party. The kingdom is al- 
ways offered to the little, the lost and 
the losers . . . and no one can say 
when the closing date comes. Even in 
the parables of judgment, Capon sees 
grace as primary. 

Capon has no patience with the 
‘‘fundamentally mischievous’’ dis- 
tinction between the “‘Jesus of histo- 
ry’’ and the ‘‘Christ of faith.’”’ He re- 


STAINED GLASS 


Custom Designed Memorial 
Windows and Restorations 


CANADIAN ART 


CHINA LTD. 
SPECIALISTS IN CHINA 
DECORATING FOR 
OVER 30 YEARS 


OBATA STUDIOS 
11 Leonard Circle, Toronto, Ont. 
M5E 226 (416) 690-0031 
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ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 
IN STAINED GLASS 
(416) 669-4244 
UNIT #6, 8481 KEELE STREET 
CONCORD, ONTARIO L4K 127 


High quality porcelain plates 
custom decorated for your 
church, school or special occasion 
* Also * 

Porcelain dinner bells, 
coffee mugs, salt and peppers, 
cups and saucers, etc. 
Enquire from others, of course, but 
don’t buy until you compare our 
prices and quality. Ask at a church 
in a neighbouring town — they've 

probably ordered from us. 
CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 


18 Stewart Road, 
Collingwood, Ont. LOY 4K1 


Robert McCausland 
Limited 
Artists & Craftsmen 


of Stained Glass since 1856 


30 Chauncey Ave., Toronto, 
Ont. M8Z 2X4__ Tel (416) 233-9530 
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Ontario, Canada N2G 1H9 e PULPIT ANTEPENDIA 
e COMMUNION TABLE 
RUNNERS 
e@ COMMUNION WARE 
e CROSSES, VASES 
e CANDLESTICKS 
CLERICAL VESTMENTS 


e ENGRAVED PLAQUES 


Catalogues available: 


DOMINION REGALIA Lid. 


“White for Brochure” 
Write D. MILNE 1550 O'Connor Drive Toronto, Ont. M4B 2V3 


463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 


D. SHUTER ROBES LTD. 
26 Duncan St., Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 416-977-3857 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 


The Chorister Role 


‘The Gown That Likes To Be Compared”’ 
Formerly Claude W. Vincent (1968) Limited 
ROBES for Choir and Pastor 


CASSOCKS — SURPLICES 
CHOIR ROBES — MORTARBOARDS 
Samples and prices on request 
1-(902) 463-5150 
Chorister Robes Limited 
270 Wyse Road 
P.O. Box 397, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5 
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if the Cross is made Public? 


Fe 


‘ING 


[ by Arthur Van Seters 


t happened on Good Friday. The 
University of British Columbia cam- 
pus was not in full swing but stu- 
dents, faculty and others still criss- 
crossed between buildings. What 
they did not expect to see was a small 
group of Christians from Vancouver 
School of Theology and some of the 
campus churches bearing a large 
wooden cross. The clergy were con- 
spicuously robed. The procession 
stopped at five stations: Student 
Union Building, Health Sciences 
Centre, Main Library, Asian Centre, 
Museum of Anthropology and then 
back to VST’s Epiphany Chapel. At 
each place there were bidding prayers 
(specific to each place), a period of 
silent prayer and a concluding pray- 
(es 

Reactions were varied. Some 
thought the action funny. Others 
seemed to feel appreciation; they 
stopped to watch or temporarily 
joined in. Some went out of their way 
to avoid the procession, deliberately 
crossing the street. Children out for 
an afternoon walk with their parents 
wanted to ask questions. ‘‘What are 
they doing?’ ‘‘Why are they wearing 
those clothes?’’ **Why are they car- 
rying that wood?’’ (Did their ques- 
tions later produce a deeper conver- 
sation?) 

But the overwhelming — sense 
among the cross-bearing band was 
one of silence. It was a strange si- 


lence, enigmatic perhaps. It was the 
silence of a secular society that 
doesn’t know what to do when an un- 
adorned cross travels into public 
places. 

It makes you wonder also whether 
the cross of Jesus, as it was lugged by 
him or Simon of Cyrene, was part of 
a noisy, jostling parade as in the 
movies. Most likely not. Then too 
some laughed, others were con- 
cerned. Some avoided the whole 
thing and others heard the questions. 
Most went on with their business and 
the victims felt an awful silence. 

Churches and seminaries who pro- 
cess with the cross are not protesting 
but interceding. As a royal pries- 
thood, the church offers its prayers 
for the world in the name of the cru- 
cified. It is an uncomfortable act in a 
world that seeks to keep religion in- 
side a sanctuary. It also feels con- 
spicuous to a church accustomed to 
sharing its faith mostly within the 
same sanctuary. (J 


Dr. Van Seters is a Presbyterian minister pres- 


ently serving as Principal of the Vancouver 
School of Theology. 
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pudiates the ‘‘narrow tunnel vision’’ 
of the biblical scholar, and insists on 
treating the whole of scripture with 
the theologian’s ‘“‘free-ranging re- 
gard.’’ So the Johannine and Pauline 
evidence is treated alongside that of 
the Synoptics. Capon is excellent at 
setting the parables into context, and 
bringing out the relevance of their 
setting and timing in Jesus’ ministry. 

Preachers will enjoy this fresh 
commentary. Capon reminds us how 
frequently we pay lip-service to 
‘amazing grace’’ while expecting to 
be rewarded for our works. The dy- 
ing/rising Saviour reigns in the 
““midst of universal shipwreck.’’ Je- 
sus, he tells us, ‘‘saves the world in 
its death, not out of it.”’ We give the 
world the message that it can be 
saved only if it gets its act together, 
when everyone knows that the world 
never has and never will get its act to- 
gether. The world, as always, is 
going down the drain, and ‘‘only a 
Saviour who is working at the bottom 
of the drain can redeem it.”’ 

Capon is an Episcopalian priest, 
former professor of Greek and dog- 
matic theology at the Mercer School 
of Theology, and a freelance writer. 
Buy his book! It will stir your imagi- 
nation when you come to preach or 
teach on one of the parables of judg- 
ment. 

Patricia Kendall Shaver 


Mrs. Shaver is minister of the Appin-Mel- 
bourne Pastoral Charge in Ontario. 


The Future of the Church: Where 
are we headed? by Douglas John 
Hall. United Church Publishing 
House, Toronto, 1989. $12.95 


Doug Hall has spent a lifetime 
worrying about the future of the 
Church. As this book indicates, it has 
been a life well spent. With the possi- 
ble exception of Gregory Baum, Hall 
is Canada’s most prolific theologian. 
Currently a colleague of Baum’s at 
McGill’s Faculty of Religious Stud- 
ies, he is the author of more than a 
dozen books and numerous articles. 
The photograph on the back cover of 
this book reveals one of the lasting 
influences on Hall’s thought and life. 
He is reading Reinhold Niebuhr and 
the Issues of our Time. continued 


From the days of his graduate stud- 
ies at Union Seminary in New York 
until the publication of this book, 
Hall has attempted to follow the di- 
rection pointed to by Niebuhr in 
bringing the hope of the Christian 
Gospel into intimate conversation 
with the real needs of the world. He 
has taken pains to be contextual 
about his understanding of those 
needs. This book speaks out of Hall’s 
experience as a Canadian Christian 
who belongs to the United Church of 
Canada. He deals with many of the 
issues currently under heated debate 
within that denomination. His views 
will not be shared by all. But he does 
push his discussion beyond the spe- 
cifics of the issues to the level of 
foundational beliefs. “‘The note 
sounded here is the foundational 
one,’’ Hall promises on the jacket of 
this book, ‘‘the great major chord of 
Christian hope: that God will be 
faithful, come what may; that the 
Church of Jesus Christ will be where- 
ver, implicitly or explicitly, there is 
trust in that God.”’ 

Hall is convinced that the Church, 
especially as manifest in North 
America, is out of tune. She has 
shifted from her true foundation. She 
puts her trust in the culture and va- 
lues of Christendom rather than in the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. As Chris- 
tendom dies, many see the Church 
dying. For Hall, however, it is from 
the ruins of Christendom that the true 
Church rises, a Church marked by 
her trust in Christ. 

Hall is an entertaining writer. He 
blends story and reflection well. The 
various chapters were first delivered 
as lectures and the author wisely has 
kept much of the immediacy of the 
oral presentation in his text. I have 
some quarrels with his caricature of 
south-western Ontario Presbyteria- 
nism in the autobiographical sections 
(he grew up in the Methodist wing of 
the United Church). They do, how- 
ever, provide a vivid setting for his 
critique of Christendom, Canadian- 
style, and for his passionate argu- 
ment that the end of Christendom 
could be a new beginning for the 
Church. 

Brian J. Fraser 


Dr. Fraser is Dean of St. Andrew’s Hall, Van- 
couver School of Theology. 
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A. MILLARD GEORGE 
Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 


60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Managing Director — Paul J. Mullen 


Sampled—Wave Digital Organs 


Advanced digital technology 
and traditional craftsmanship 
for those who demand the best 


Classic 


OROAN COMPANY LTB. 


12 - 300 Don Park Rd, 
Markham, Ont L3R 3A1 (416) 475-1263 
Allen organs 


Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., 
Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 
Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 


47F SENNHEISER 
INFRARED 


For Wireless microphone systems and personal 
INFRARED assistive listening devices CON- 
TACT: TC Electronics (Canada) Ltd., 221 La- 
brosse, Pointe-Claire, Quebec H9R 1A3 Tel: (514) 
426-3010. Fax: (514) 426-2979. In Ontario tele- 
phone: (416) 599-9713, 


CHRISTIAN BOOKSTORE FOR SALE 

Sales $190,000 and growing. Eight years in 
good strip-mall location. Steady return cus- 
tomers. Sale terms are open to negotiation. 
Write: Manager, #16, 6320 50th Avenue, 
Red Deer, Alberta T4N 4C7. 


HERITAGE IS OUR BUSINESS 


Plates, mugs, ash trays, beer mugs, 
custom decorated to sell you, your 
church, business or school. Our poli- 
cy: prompt service, friendly and 
helpful. 


HERITAGE ARTS CHINA 
12a Nihan Drive 
St. Catharines, Ontario L2N 1L1 
Tel. or Fax: (416) 935-2070 


P&B STAINED GLASS STUDIO 


STAINED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


125 Montreal Avenue West 
SAINT JOHN, N. B. 


Paul Blaney, N.D.D., A.M.G.P. 


VACATION PACKAGES 

To Trinidad, Tobago, Grenada, St. Lucia, 
Barbados, Jamaica, St. Kitts, Antigua, Do- 
minican Republic, Mexico, Cuba and Vene- 
zuela — from $549. One and two week 
packages. Inquire about our spring and sum- 
mer departures to all islands. For details con- 
tact: Sam Sinanan, Hummingbird Travel, 37 
George St. N., Suite B508, Brampton, Onta- 
rio L6X 1RS5. (416) 452-0888. Collect calls 
accepted. Book early and save! 


CHURCH 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 


illuminating churches and 
public buildings across Canada 
for over three generations 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
ENGLISH OR FRENCH 

¢ lighting fixtures 

® memorial plaques 

¢ collection plates 


a 
mil 99 ASHLEY STREET 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO L8L 5T2 


light house | (416) 523-5133 


MADE IN CANADA A DIVISION OF METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 


Find Out Why Schulmerich Bells 
Are The Right Choice For You. 


Enhance your worship celebration easily and affordably 
with the inspiring sound of Schulmerich bells. We offer a full 
range of handbells, cast bronze bells, carillons, keyboards and 


automated bell instruments. 


A leader in bell music technology since 1935, our bell- 
wrights have earned a reputation for innovations in bell design 


and outstanding craftsmanship. 


B 
A Beautti:; 


Call the district manager nearest you today for a copy of Expression 


our FREE brochure. 


i, Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 


Dept. M60, Carillon Hill, Sellersvile, PA 18960 


John S. Nelson 


Barbara & Robert Plante J. Paul Gauthier 
510—3130 66th Ave., S.W. 487 Lawson Road 


876 Blvd. St. Francois-Nord, *F203 


Calgary, Alberta T3E 5K8 London, Ontario N6G 1Y1 Sherbrooke, Quebec J1E 3P9 


403/242-0862 


519/472-4586 


819/565-0437 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


Are ministers “members?” 


Perhaps you could comment some- 
time on the ‘‘location of a min- 
ister’s membership’’. I know of 
several clergy who still ‘‘have’’ 
their memberships in their home 
churches. To me that is a ‘‘non- 
possibility.”’ 

You are right. Ministers are mem- 
bers of the presbytery once they have 
been called and ordained to the min- 
istry of Word and Sacraments. They 
are under their presbytery’s pastoral 
care and discipline. They are no 
longer members of any congregation. 
In some sense, the presbytery is their 
‘‘congregation’’ and they are respon- 
sible to it as a member of a congrega- 
tion is responsible to the session. It is 
impossible, therefore, to continue 
membership in the church in which 
the minister grew up. One can appre- 
ciate the desire to attempt to do so for 
nostalgic or sentimental reasons, but 
it can only be a fiction. 

Yet, as with so much else, there 
are always exceptions. One that 
comes to mind involves ministers on 
the appendix to the roll of presbytery. 
They may have retired or chosen to 
enter another occupation. Such per- 
sons are quite free to become mem- 
bers of a local congregation. Many of 
them are, and they give valuable 
service in the leadership of their 
churches. Some may even return to 
their ‘““home churches,’’ to support 
the people who at one time supported 
them. 

Another exception is the case of 
ministers who are not called by or ap- 
pointed to a congregation. They may 
be involved in *‘cognate’’ work, such 
as chaplaincy, teaching in Bible or 
theological colleges, special inner- 
city ministry and the like. The 113th 
Assembly noted that such individuals 
‘*should be associated with a congre- 
gation,’’ even though such associa- 
tion should not detract from the fact 
that they are primarily under the care 
and discipline of the presbytery. 
Such ministers fall under the catego- 
ry of ‘‘ministers-in-association’’ with 


Tony Plomp 


local congregations. They share in all 
the rights and privileges exercised by 
all other members of the church, in- 
cluding being elected to the office of 
ruling elder. They are also encour- 
aged to provide whatever service 
they can to the congregation. An 
agreement as to the nature of the 
service the minister-in-association 
will offer to the congregation and its 
pastor must be drawn up and sub- 
mitted to presbytery for approval. 

In short, then, with the exceptions 
noted, ministers called and serving in 
congregations cannot retain their 
memberships in their home congre- 
gations. It’s impossible. 


Will we be judged by God on the 
disposal of our estate? What I 
mean is, if one’s children and 
grandchildren have rejected their 
Christian inheritance, will we be 
damned if we give them material 
wealth, knowing that it would not 
benefit the Kingdom? 

You raise an issue that is obviously 
troubling your conscience and I have 
no easy answer. When it comes to the 
disposal of one’s estate, I believe 
more church members should consid- 
er leaving parts of it for the work of 
Christ through the Church or some 
other institution. It has always dis- 
turbed me to see how many people of 
means, including some clergy, leave 
nothing in their wills (if they have 
made them out and that is not always 
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the case!) to be used in the advance- 
ment of Christ’s cause. I would most 
certainly encourage you to leave a 
proportion of your estate for that pur- 
pose. 

Your children are no longer part of 
the Church and, in your words, are 
living a “‘non-Christian life-style.’’ 
Should they be excluded from your | 
will? They are still your children, 
whether they are Christians or not. I 
am sure that you still love them and 
seek the best for them. If you are 
quite sure that they are going to use | 
their inheritance frivolously and | 
completely irresponsibly, then per- | 
haps you should withhold it from | 
them and seek out those who will use | 
it to better purposes. But can you be 
so sure? Are your children drunk- 
ards? Are they using their resources 
as the Prodigal Son did in the par- 
able? Or do they simply no longer at- 
tend church? Only you can answer 
that. At the same time, you should 
never use the threat of disinheritance 
over your children in order to force 
them into some sort of profession of 
faith. Faith is a gift and cannot be 
forced. To try to force that issue puts 
one in danger of making hypocrites 
out of one’s children. 

Is it not also possible that in the 
years to come your children will re- 
turn to their Christian roots? You 
may never see this with earthly eyes, 
but who is to say that God’s Spirit 
will not move them to repentance and 
new life in Christ? 

Our God has revealed himself in 
Christ as a loving God. When you fi- 
nally make out your will, do it 
prayerfully and commit your deci- 
sion, whatever it may be, to the good 
will and purposes of a gracious God 
and have faith to believe that ‘‘there 
is now no condemnation for those 
who are in Christ Jesus’? (Romans 


8:1). 0 


Please send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Richmond, B.C. 
V7C 483. Include name and address for infor- 
mation only. 


Letters 


continued from page 7. 


Dunnville, Ontario, they would take 
my temperature. English-speaking 
people in Quebec are the most priv- 
ileged minority in Canada, if not the 
western world. 

The Quebec language law is a pus- 
sycat. After seven years in Montreal 
my sense is that English is more com- 
mon, both in the private and public 
sectors than it was when I came. 

People talk as if English were an 
endangered species, like the Pandas, 
and French an infectious disease, a 
plague against which we must all be 
vaccinated in childhood. The entirely 
reasonable claim of French Canadi- 
ans that they be able to do business 
with their own government in their 
own language becomes a threat to the 
core of our being. 

To say that francophones are just 
another linguistic minority is to admit 
one’s slavery to the present. Whatev- 
er the legal niceties may indicate, this 
country was built on a series of com- 
promises between French and En- 
glish Canadians. There are two 
founding peoples, and only two. The 
people who came before have been 
ignored, and wrongly so. Those who 
came later, including my parents, 
came to a country that rested on the 
bargain of 1867. To argue otherwise 
is to forget who we were; worse, it is 
to articulate the arrogance of the 
strong. 

In the New Testament Paul argued 
long and hard against those who held 
that one had to be a Jew before one 
could be a Christian. Not at all, he 
said. God accepts us, just as we are, 
Jew or Greek, slave or free, man or 
woman, we are all one in Christ Je- 
sus. If God accepts us as we are, can 
we not accept each other in the same 
way? And if we accept each other as 
we are, do we not accept the bargain 
of 1867, as it was, consistently in my 
view, expanded in the acceptance of 
official bilingualism? Official biling- 
ualism does not mean everyone must 
be bilingual, but that governments, 
within reason, should provide biling- 
ual services. Such a minimal courte- 
sy is a trifle to the strong but it could 
make or break this country. 

Geoffrey Johnston, 
Montreal, Quebec. 


But not worth killing for! 


When I read Elizabeth Achte- 
meier’s article ““Truth worth dying 
for,’’ in the February Record, I felt a 
twinge of fear. And when I read, in 
previous months, angry letters de- 
nouncing missionaries for their less 
than pure doctrine I saw rise up be- 
fore me the anguished souls of the 
millions who have been silenced, 
shunned, excommunicated, tortured, 
even killed because their doctrine 
was less than pure in the eyes of their 
neighbours. It may be that I was dis- 
proportionately frightened by these 
unbidden spirits. Or maybe not... . 

I agree with Dr. Achtemeier that 
Truth is probably not relative. What 
needs clarifying, is whether or not 
our grasp of that truth is equally cer- 
tain and sure. 

Therefore I caution Dr. Achte- 
meier, whose scholarship and faith I 
respect deeply, and I caution those 
whose heads might have nodded for 
the wrong reasons at her well-rea- 
soned article, that ultimate Truth 
must never be confused with either 
the doctrines or systems, or Churches 
which attempt to pay service to 
Truth. Truth is God alone who is 
“‘higher than our thoughts, and great- 
er than our ways.’’ To the extent that 
I or anyone else will misperceive, 
mis-state that Truth, to that same ex- 
tent we ought to be open to wonder- 
ing whether others who serve differ- 
ent deities might not in fact be possi- 
bly serving Truth, just as we who 


‘*The real big job wasn’t 
SLAYING Goliath — it was 
BURYING him!’ 
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claim to serve Truth often miss the 
mark by a country mile. Tolerance 
and careful listening do not mean that 
we are not taking God seriously; it 
means that we are taking ourselves 
somewhat less seriously. 


James Patterson, 
Baie d’ Urfe, Quebec. 


Down the wrong road 


**Truth worth dying for’’ by Eliza- 
beth Achtemeier (February Record) 
was excellent and inspirational. 

In contrast, ‘‘Faith and Values in 
Senior Adulthood’’ by Creola Simp- 
son was extremely disturbing. Why 
not references from the Bible instead 
of apparent humanist theorists’ ex- 
pressions desecrating the faith of our 
fathers? 

I left (with thousands of others) an- 
other mainline church after 46 years 
association and active membership 
due to abandonment of biblical base 
for teachings. As an adherent sup- 
porter, I hope the Presbyterian 
Church is not headed in the same 
worldly direction. 

J. Alvin Speers, 
Calgary, Alberta. 


Confused 


Eastern Europe is experiencing 
change — political, social, and even 
religious. 

The people are reported to be 
flocking to the churches. What 
churches? For decades we have been 
taught that church buildings, espe- 
cially in atheistic Russia, had been 
converted into museums. 

When we heard about a few con- 
gregations continuing to worship, we 
were informed that they were com- 
posed of some old women. So those 
scattered buildings — kept open by 
old women — are now available for 
people to flock to? 

D. A. MacLennan, 
Mississauga, Ontario. 


Billy Graham razzmatazz 


I read with interest the Lausanne II 
article in the October, 1989 Record. 
But it is unfair to connect the word 
‘‘razzmatazz’’ with Billy Graham, as 
the author did in describing some as- 
pects of the gathering. 

Alice Self, 
Willowdale, Ontario. 
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PEOPLE AND PLACES 


100 YEARS OF WORSHIP in their present church building was 
celebrated by the congregation of St. Andrew’s Church, Victoria, 
B.C., on Jan. 7. Dr. J.J. H. Morris, guest preacher, and Dr. John 
Allan, minister of St. Andrew’s, are pictured next to a plaque 
which was unveiled during the celebrations. The plaque is in 
memory of the Hon. John Robson, an elder of St. Andrew's, who 
became Premier of British Columbia during the time the church 
was being constructed. He was chairman of the building commit- 
tee 100 years ago and his work and financial assistance played a 
large part in the building of the church. The memorial includes the 
silver trowel that was used by Mr. Robson in the laying of the cor- 
nerstone. 


\ 2a 


MRS. JESSIE GIBSON celebrated her 98th birthday and the 55th 
anniversary of her membership in the W.M.S. at a special party in 
her honour on Nov. 14. Mrs. Gibson is a member of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Stratford, Ont. 


NEW CHOIR GOWNS were purchased for Christmas, 1989 by 
Knox Church, Meaford, Ont. The Rev. lan Raeburn Gibson is pic- 
tured with choir members Greta Jong Kind, Peggy Macdonald, 
Pat Murray, Eleanor Smith, Rose Perks, Isabel Cramp, Elva 
Clarke, and (front, centre) organist/choir director, Eleanor Mc- 
Dougall. 
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THE TITLE OF “Minister Emeritus” was conferred upon the Rev. 
lan P. MacSween on Jan. 14 by the congregation of Strathcona 
Church, Edmonton, who also presented him with a plaque. Mr. 
MacSween is pictured with Mrs. M. Scott, clerk of session, and 
the Rev. G. Haynes, minister of Strathcona Church. 


; 


THE CONGREGATION OF St. Andrew’s Church, Windsor, Ont., 
presented Miss Gertrude Robertson with flowers in honour of her 
100th birthday, Jan., 26. Miss Robertson, a long-time member of 
the congregation and W.M.S., is pictured (centre) with Mrs. Edith 
Milne and Mrs. Dorothy Carberry. All three women belonged to 
the former Alexander Bartlet W.M.S. Auxiliary at St. Andrew’s. 


PICTURED ARE the junior choir of St. Andrew's Church, Ottawa, 
and their directors and accompanists who presented a production 
of “Oh, Jonah” by Alan Pote during a regular service of worship 
last fall. The choir was directed by Julie Reid-Chin and Douglas 
Gibson, and accompanied by pianist Richard Leblanc, assisted _ 
by Margo Brearley. 


Pte #: 


Church, Lloydminster, B.C., who realized a long-time dream 
when he conducted a 65-voice choir in selections from Messiah 
by George Frideric Handel last December. Mr. Schroeder, who 
first sang parts of Messiah during his college days, realized that 
the voices needed to perform the oratorio were available in the 
Lloydminster area after he conducted a local choir at a carol festi- 
val in 1988. His rehearsal call met with enthusiastic response and 
by October, 1989 over 60 people, of various ages and back- 
grounds, had answered his call. More than 600 people braved icy 
conditions to attend the performance at First Lutheran Church, 
Lloydminster. The obvious popularity of the concert has led to an- 
other performance of selections from the oratorio scheduled for 
Palm Sunday. 


church building St. John’s Church, Cornwall, Ont., presented a 
Dinner Theatre, featuring the play, “A Cornerstone,” written by 
Ron Sullivan, a member of the congregation. The play recalled 
the laying of the cornerstone and the opening of the building for 
public worship in 1889. It was dedicated to Miss Lillian Ross, St. 
John’s oldest member, who was nine-years-old at that time. Pic- 
tured, Melissa Nixon as Miss Ross, converses with the Rev. Neil 
MacNish (minister of St. John’s in 1889) portrayed by John 
Wright, while Mrs. MacNish (Moira MacLeod) looks on. 


PICTURED IS the Rev. Ronald Schroeder, minister of Knox 


& 


THE CHURCH OF ST. JOHN AND ST. STEPHEN, Saint John, 
N.B., recently celebrated the 25th anniversary of the present 
church edifice. Guest speaker was the Rev. B. David Hostetter of 
New York, who was minister when the building was erected. Pre- 
viously, the congregation had worshipped at St. Stephen’s 
Church (founded in 1836) and merged with St. John’s Church in 
1917. Dr. Philip J. Lee, present minister of the congregation, con- 
ducted the service, and the special music included a hymn written 
for the occasion by Mr. Hostetter. A reception was held in MacLa- 
ren Memorial Hall. Pictured, Dr. Douglas Smith (left), chairman of 
the anniversary celebrations, invites Mr. Hostetter to cut the anni- 
versary cake. 


THE 90th ANNIVERSARY of Knox Church, Cranbrook, B.C., was 
celebrated by members and friends of the congregation through- 
out 1989. In honour of the 75th anniversary of the W.M.S. (WD), 
the Evening Guild of Knox held the first events — Thank-offering 
Services the morning and evening of May 7. A former minister of 
the congregation the Rev. Barry Forsyth, took the pulpit on Au- 
gust 13 and conducted a Service of Baptism on August 20. On 
Sept. 23, an anniversary dinner was held in a local hotel. The 
Rev. Jack Mills, Moderator of the Synod of B.C., was guest 
speaker at the dinner and at the worship service the following 
morning. An informa! supper on Dec. 9 preceded the actual anni- 
versary date of Dec. 10. Another former minister of the congrega- 
tion, the Rev. George Johnston, Superintendent for Missions for 
Alberta and the North, conducted a Communion Service on Dec. 
10. At a lunch which followed the service, an anniversary cake 
was cut by two senior members of the church, Mrs. H. McClure 


_and Mrs. Mary Little. A written history and two picture albums 


spanning the 90 years have been compiled. 


continued 
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People and Places 
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A PAIR OF CANDELABRA were dedicated to the Glory of God at Melville Church, Brus- 
sels, Ont., by the Rev. Carolyn McAvoy. The candlelabra were a gift from the family of 
Clarke and Hazel Matheson in memory of their parents’ faithful service to Melville Church. 
Pictured, from left to right, are: Jim Mair, elder; lan Matheson; the Rev. Carolyn McAvoy; 
Jean Ross; Murray Matheson. 


THE CONGREGATION OF Knox Church, Listowel, Ont., recognized 25 years of service 
in The Presbyterian Churh of Canada (the last eight and one-half at Knox, Listowel) by the 
Rev. Vern Tozer with the presentation of a new gown and hood. Mr. Tozer also received a 
portrait of himself in his new robe, and his wife, Pauline, received a bouquet of red roses 
in recognition of her contributions to the church. Pictured with the Tozers are Derek R. 
Nind (far left), wno assisted in the presentation, and elder Richard Thompson, who made 
the presentation. 


THE CONGREGATION OF St. Andrew’s Church, Windsor, Ont., hon 

Stevens on her 100th birthday, Oct. 22, with the presentation of a corsage and scroll. Mrs. 
Stevens has been an active member of St. Andrew’s for 65 years and is a long-time 
W.M.S. member. She is pictured with three generations of her family. 
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A RECEPTION WAS HELD for Jim and 
Peggy Ballard in honour of their 50th 
wedding anniversary in their home 
church of St. Andrew’s, Warkworth, Ont., 
Sept. 24. 


A “WINDOW OF APPRECIATION” was 
dedicated at the Presbyterian Church in 
Barnesville, Ont., in honour of Mr. and 
Mrs. Jim Ballard, as a “thank-you” for 
their 14 years of faithful sevice in the 
Hampton and Barnesville charge, on Au- 
gust 11. The Ballards, who live in Camp- 
bellford, Ont., were present for the ded- 
ication and were welcomed by their many 
friends in the area. A reception was held 
in Curry Hall after the service. 

O 


| Jerry Hames to edit 


Episcopal Life 


Jerry Hames, former editor of the 


| Canadian Churchman and Anglican 
| Journal, has been appointed editor of 


Episcopal Life, the new publication 
of the Episcopal Church in the 


-|U.S.A. Mr. Hames assumed his du- 


ties at the beginning of this year at 
the Episcopal Church Center in New 
York. 

Mr. Hames joined the staff of the 
Anglican Church of Canada in 1967, 
after several years as a reporter with 
various Ontario newspapers. He 
joined the staff of the Churchman 
(which later changed its name to An- 
glican Journal) in 1970 and served as 
editor from 1975 to 1989. Over the 
years he has been a familiar figure in 
ecumenical journalism, serving as a 
board member and officer of both the 
Canadian Church Press and the Asso- 
ciated Church Press. 


Moderator among church 
leaders 
to visit Middle East 


Canadian church leaders who vis- 
ited Israel and the Israeli-occupied 
territories in February say their expe- 
rience strengthened their support for 
a Canadian Council of Churches po- 
sition paper on the Middle East 
which was released last year. 

‘‘Our visit reaffirmed our support 
for the position of the Canadian 
Council of Churches, said Archbish- 
op Michael Peers, primate of the An- 
glican Church of Canada.’’ The posi- 
tion reaffirms the right of Israel to ex- 
ist in peace with secure borders and 
reaffirms the right of self-determin- 
ation for the Palestinians and the 
withdrawal of Israeli occupation 
forces from the occupied areas.”’ 

‘*The trip has made us much more 
aware of human-rights violations 
which occur in the occupied areas,’’ 
said the Rev. Sandra MacDonald of 
the United Church. 

‘The intifada is a consciousness- 
raising process,’’ said the Rev. Hans 
Skoutajan, chairman of the United 


Church’s international affairs com- 
mittee. He said it was primarily non- 
violent, and that other aspects in- 
clude the voluntary closing of busi- 
nesses, boycotting Israeli goods and 
refusing to pay taxes since Palestin- 
ians do not have representation. 

Dr. Harrold Morris, Moderator of 
the 115th General Assembly, said, 
‘‘They are attempting to increase the 
self-worth and pride of Palestinians 
who have been treated as second and 
third-class citizens, and not even as 
citizens.”’ 

The church leaders visited the 
West Bank, Gaza, Palestinian refu- 
gee camps, churches, hospitals and 
educational institutes, and met with 
human rights groups and were 
briefed by Israeli military and foreign 
affairs ministry officials. 


GATT-Fly changes name 


The Ecumenical Coalition for Eco- 
nomic Justice (ECEJ) is the new 
name for GATT-Fly. The name 
change is part of a new mandate 
which emphasizes coalition-building 
and social transformation, while 
continuing to undertake a programme 
of research and action with churches 
and popular groups in the struggle for 
economic justice. 

Research priorities for ECEJ for 
the next three years are: the global 
debt crisis; the social and economic 
impact of the Free Trade agreement; 
tax reform and social policy; women 
and economic justice; the devel- 
opment of just and ecologically sus- | 
tainable economic and social policy 
alternatives for Canada. 

Five Canadian denominations (An- 
glican, Lutheran, Presbyterian, Ro- 
man Catholic and United Church) 
have participated in the coalition 
since its inception in 1973. 


Number of short-term 
missionaries increases 


The ratio of short-term missiona- 
ries to career missionaries is rapidly 
growing in North America. Accord- 
ing to statistics appearing in the new 
edition of the MARC Mission Hand- 
book, 42 per cent of all missionaries 
from North America are short-term. 

continued | 


_GLEANINGS | 


Christianity is in its very essence a 
resurrection religion. The concept of 
resurrection lies at its heart. If you re- 
move it, Christianity is destroyed. 

— John R. W. Stott 


* 


It was many years ago, shortly af- 
ter the end of World War II, and I 
was in the shop of a friendly neigh- 
borhood tailor whose name was Mr. 
Birnbaum. And he stopped me as I 
was leaving and said in his thick ac- 
cent, ‘‘Mr. Steimle, I have a prob- 
lem. As you know, I am a Jew and 
my wife, she is a Christian. Her 
brother was a violent Nazi when we 
were in Germany. He hated me and 
did nothing to help us. He was happy 
to get rid of us when we came over 
here. But now he is in a prison camp 
and he has written us asking us to 
send him some food. My wife, she 
says No, we send him nothing. But I 
say Yes, we should send him some- 
thing. What do you think, Mr. 
Steimle?’’ I don’t know how you 
would have felt, but I felt humble and 
ashamed. Ashamed of his Christian 
wife possibly, but even more 
ashamed of myself for being unpre- 
pared to find the stranger God recog- 
nizable on the lips of a pleasant Jew- 
ish neighborhood tailor. 

— Edmund A. Steimle 


* 


In heaven an angel is nobody in 
particular. 
— George Bernard Shaw 


*K 


An itinerant minister who fills va- 
cant pulpits Sunday by Sunday told a 
church pulpit committee she would 
be happy to come to their church any 
Sunday of the year but one. 
‘*Please,’’ she said, “‘don’t ask me 
for Easter. I never know what to 
say.’’ Early Christians felt quite 
otherwise! Indeed, they changed 
their day of worship from Saturday to 
Sunday because Sunday was Resur- 
rection Day, and the Resurrection 
was all they had to say! 

— Browne Barr 
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This compares with 16 per cent in 
1975. 

‘Commenting on this situation, 
Warren Webster, director of the Con- 
servative Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society, said that some may think 
this development shows a lack of 
willingness to make long-term com- 
mitments. He believes a greater fac- 
tor in the increase is the ease of inter- 
national travel. As recent as 30 years 
ago, travel difficulties made most 
short-term mission unthinkable. 
Many agencies find that 20-25 per 
cent of eligible short-term missiona- 
ries return for longer terms of serv- 
ice. It is also important for raising 
awareness of mission in home 
churches, Webster said. (REC NE) 


CCC issues statement 


on release of Mandela 

Following the release of African Na- 
tional Congress leader Nelson Man- 
dela from nearly 28 years of impris- 
onment in South Africa, February 


12, the Canadian Council of Church- 
es issued a statement expressing its 
‘“great pleasure at the news’’ and ex- 
tending to Mr. Mandela ‘‘our warm- 
est regards.”’ 


The CCC statement congratulated 
‘‘the people of South Africa, for 
whom Mr. Mandela’s release rep- 
resents an important gain in the 
continuing struggle against apart- 
heid,’’ and also ‘‘the millions of peo- 
ple and thousands of organizations 
around the world, including in Cana- 
da, who have campaigned so long 
and so hard for his release.”’ It also 
expressed appreciation for “‘the bold 
political initiative’? shown by South 


The Trustees of 
The E.H. Johnson Fund. 


invite re-applications for 


China Christian Council/PCC exchange. 


The successful candidate will be the guest of the China 


ter 


the Canadian representative for the 


African President F.W. de Klerk. 

The Council statement went on to 
warn of the challenges ahead, and 
against ‘“‘the temptation to believe 
that the release of Mr. Mandela 
means that apartheid has ended.’’ 
The ‘‘pillars of apartheid — the Pop- 
ulation Registration Act, the Group 
Areas Act, the Land Act, segregated 
education and health care, the home- 
lands system, and above all, the deni- 
al of the vote to the black majority — 
still stand, cemented in law,’’ the 
statement declared. 

The release of Mr. Mandela, it 
stated, “‘should not be viewed by 
Western governments as an occasion 
to contemplate relaxing the pressure 
on the South African regime. The ev- 
idence suggests that the concessions 
made by the South African govern- 
ment. . . are principally the result of 
pressure exerted by rising democratic 
protest inside South Africa and inter- 
national sanctions. We do not accept 
that they necessarily reflect a change 
of heart or expression of good will by 
President de Klerk and his govern- 
ment.”’ 


today. 


Christian Council for 3-6 weeks in the period October 


1/90 to February 28/91. 


Applicants should write a letter to the Secretary outlin- 
ing reasons for interest in the Exchange. 


A couple may share the Exchange if they are willing to 
contribute accordingly to the extra costs. 


ST. ANDREW’S HALL 


Invites you to Pre-Assembly Workshops 
June 5, 6, 7, 1990 
The Cruciality of Proclaiming the Gospel 


Dr. Art Van Seters 


Your Churches Shall have Visions 


Dr. Bud Phillips 


116th GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


CHURCH IN CANADA 


VANCOUVER 1990 


For information write to: 
ST. ANDREW’S HALL 


Send to Reverend C. R. Talbot, 
Secretary, E. H. Johnson Fund 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, 


M3C 1J7 


6040 IONA DRIVE 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 


V6T 1J6 


Phone: (604) 224-7720 


by June 15th, 1990 
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Knox Convocation 


The 146th Convocation of Knox Col- 
lege will take place on Wednesday, 
May 16, at 8:00 p.m. in Convocation 
Hall, University of Toronto. 

The Rev. Dr. Philip J. Lee, min- 
ister of the Church of St. John and St. 
Stephen, Saint John, N.B., will be 
the guest speaker. 

Receiving the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity (honoris causa) will be the 
Rev. T. Melville Bailey of Hamilton, 
Ont., the Rev. Zander Dunn of Knox 
Church, Guelph, Ont., and Miss He- 
len Tetley, Programme Director in 
Christian Education, Board of Con- 
gregational Life. 


The Presbyterian College 
Convocation 


The 123rd Convocation of The Pres- 
byterian College will take place on 
Thursday, May 3 at 8:00 p.m. in the 
Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul, 
Montreal. 

The Rev. Dr. Donald J. Corbett, 
Principal of Knox College, Toronto, 
will be the guest speaker. 


Robert Little named 
director of Renewal 
Fellowship 


Rev. Robert Little 


The Rev. Robert Little, minister of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Maple, Onta- 
rio has been appointed by the board 
of The Renewal Fellowship Within 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
as its director. 

Mr. Little has been involved in a 
wide variety of ministries, including 


32 years as a pastor in Scotland and 


Canada, radio and TV ministries, 
leadership in para-church groups, va- 
rious boards and committees of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
‘‘evangelist-at-large’’ for the 
P.C.C., and vice-president of the 
Ontario Bible College and Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 

Mr. Little’s duties will include 
serving as a liaison for the Fellow- 
ship with the boards and committees 
of the Church, organizing confer- 
ences, ministering to pastors, and 
representing the group across the 
country. He will be available for 
speaking engagements this spring. 

Mr. Little is married to the former 


Anne Polley and they have four chil- 
dren. 


Gallup survey suggests 
church-building 


According to a recent Gallup sur- 
vey, there are ways churches can en- 
courage greater interest in religion. 
Among the suggestions from those 
polled were that churches should im- 
prove communication with members; 
concentrate more on personal, spiri- 
tual matters; and become more in- 
volved in community matters. 

They should also focus more ef- 
forts on young people, include more 
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social activities for church members, 
and encourage personal contact be- 
tween clergy and families. Churches 
should have less emphasis on money, 
more advertising, more striving for 
unity, and less involvement in poli- 
tics. 

The Gallup survey was taken in the 
U.S. for a book the organization is 
compiling titled The People’s Reli- 
gion: American Faith in the ’90s. 
(Nat’] and Internat’! Rel. Report) 


1990 Templeton Prize 
winners announced 


An eminent Australian biologist- 
geneticist and an Indian Hindu law- 
yer who has devoted his life to help- 
ing lepers are to share the 1990 Tem- 
pleton Prize for Progress in Religion. 

Professor L. Charles Birch of Syd- 
ney has throughout much of his ca- 
reer been engaged in new and adven- 
turous reflection on questions of sci- 
ence and faith. Professor Birch, who 
was born the son of a Methodist min- 
ister in Melbourne, has been a Re- 
search Fellow at Oxford University 
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in England and at several leading uni- 
versities in the United States. Until 
his recent retirement he was Challis 
Professor of Biology at the Universi- 
ty of Sydney. His research subject is 
population biology, especially prin- 
ciples concerned with distribution, 
abundance and evolution. 

Baba Amte, who was born into a 
wealthy Brahmin land-owning fami- 
ly, is the originator and developer of 
modern-day communities for lepers 
and harijans (the untouchables) in In- 
dia. It was after attending a Christian 
college in Nagpur that Mr. Amte be- 
gan to seek out the poor and desti- 
tute, forsaking the fast-lane lifestyle 
of his family. Today his leper com- 
plex of 450 acres near Najpur accom- 
modates 1400 lepers. It includes a 
cottage hospital, out-patients clinic, 
library, bank, cooperative shops, 
workshops, post office, primary 
school for children of leprosy pa- 
tients, a residential school for blind 
children with 72 students, a rehabili- 
tation centre for 240 physically-han- 
dicapped, and he operates a technical 
school for 7500 students. His two 
sons are medical doctors and co- 
workers with him. 

Professor Birch and Mr. Amte will 
share the award of £330,000 sterling 
which will be presented at a ceremo- 
ny in London, England on May 8. 

Sir John Templeton, the Presbyte- 
rian layman who founded the Tem- 
pleton Prize, said he was delighted |. 
that the judges had chosen two such 
eminent men who had achieved so 
much over the past 30 years. 


Presbyterian church 


target ofr Wg, 
arsonist ay I, 


An alert police officer prevented 
the burning of Unionville Presbyteri- 
an Church, Unionville, Ontario, 
when he noticed a man and a *‘Molo- 
tov cocktail’’ on the church property. 
Const. Pat Hester of the York Region 


l police was on routine patrol in the 


early morning of January 26 when he 
saw a ‘‘suspicious person’’ on the 
church’s construction site and some- 
thing on the ground near the man 
which turned out to be a homemade 
incendiary device. Two more such 
devices were found after a search of 
the church — one, a pop can filled 
with gasoline and an ignited wick, 
the other a two-litre soft drink bottle, 
also filled, but not lit. 

At the time, the sides of the church 
building had been bricked and the 
roof put in place, but the interior was 
not finished. The only damage 
caused was to some interior studs. 

A local 24-year-old man was ar- 
rested and charged with using an ex- 
plosive device to set a fire and mis- 
chief to property under $1,000. 


Christian radio studio 


to be set up in USSR 

US-based Trans World Radio says 
it has Soviet government permission 
to set up a religious radio production 
facility in the Soviet Union. The first 
of at least three studios, in Moscow, 
was expected to be in operation this 
month. (EPS) 
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By opposites we learn the faith: 
The lowly, proud of his estate; 
the rich one’s realization 
of fading accumulation. 


That some sorry, desperate trial 
can be ultimately worthwhile 
because it may be a lesson learned 
of why and how a crown is 
earned. 


Christ teaches: 
that water as sacrament is new 
life, 
bread and wine mirror sacrifice, 
an empty tomb shows victory 
leading us to Eternity. 


— Rev. C. Sheldon Hastings 


From the past RECORD 


1955 Student Choir Tour. 


Do you recognize your minister, or yourself? 


April 1965 
In Alberta 176 curlers Competed 
in PM bonspiel 

What may just be the largest curl- 
ing event in Canada for Presbyterian 
men was held in Red Deer, Alberta in 
January. Started in a small way by 
the Red Deer presbytery five years 
ago at Olds, the event has mush- 
roomed into a provincial event. This 
year 44 rinks with 176 curlers from 
Edmonton, Calgary, Red Deer, Syl- 
van Lake, Benalto and Olds took 
part. It was a one-day spiel and artifi- 
cial ice at three city rinks — 16 
sheets — was all taken up by the 
Presbyterians. 


April 1915 
The Geddie Centenary. 

One hundred years ago, 10 April, 
1815, in the old Scottish town of 
Banff, was born John Geddie, the pi- 
oneer missionary of our Church to 
the heathen. It was the year of Water- 
loo, and our Empire, smaller then, 
but the same in spirit as to-day, was 
fighting in freedom’s cause and for 
the overthrow of a would-be world 
despotism. A century has passed. A 
mightier and more ruthless despotism 
seeks world dominion. May its Wa- 
terloo soon come. 

When the baby boy was but a few 


days old, he was very ill. Life’s lamp 
seemed going out. The parents 
prayed for their only son, and vowed 
that if his life was spared they would 
devote him to the service of God 
among the heathen. 


April 1890 
New Churches. 

Kingston, Ont.: The beautiful 
new St. Andrew’s Church was 


opened for worship on Sabbath the 
16th of February. Principal Grant, as 
Moderator of the General Assembly, 
conducted the morning Service: Rev. 
James Barclay of St. Paul’s, Montre- 
al, preached in the afternoon and eve- 
ning. At each of the services the 
building was filled to its utmost ca- 
pacity. The occasion was altogether a 
memorable one in the history of this 
fine old congregation, where the 
Rev. John Barclay of Kettle, Fife- 
shire, was inducted as its first min- 
ister in 1821. The old church erected 
in 1822, which had many interesting 
associations clustering about it, was 
burned to the ground a few years ago. 
Rev. James Mackie, the present in- 
cumbent, and his congregation are to 
be congratulated on the completion 
of a work that reflects the highest 
credit on the good taste and the liber- 
ality of all concerned. It is, from all 
accounts, a model church.[] 
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LOWRY, The Rev. Harold George, M.A., 
D.D., 80, a retired minister of The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada, died in Bur- 
lington, Ontario, on January 27, 1990. 

Born in Rodney, Ont., where he was ac- 
tive in his youth in all branches of church 
life, Dr. Lowry was graduated from the 
University of Toronto (1927-31) with an 
M.A. in Hebrew. After his training in 
Knox College (1931-34) he served a mis- 
sion year in Portage La Prairie, where he 
was ordained by the Presbytery of Bran- 
don. Dr. Lowry’s first main charge was at 
Hull and Aylmer, Quebec (1935-41). 
World War II found him serving in Eng- 
land as a RCAF padre, where he endeared 
himself to all under his care. 

On his return to Canada, Dr. Lowry was 
minister in Elora, Ontario (1945-49) be- 
fore taking up his ministry in Knox 
Church, Burlington. After 26 years there, 
in which time the congregation expanded 
dramatically, he retired in 1975. Mean- 
while, he had served as Moderator of the 
Presbytery of Hamilton, was active in syn- 
od affairs, served on several national 
church boards, including Ewart College. 
For 12 years he served on the Senate of 
Knox College and was honoured for his 
dedicated service to the church when the 
College conferred on him a D.D. (honoris 
causa) in 1967. 

The church was not his only field of 
service. Active in community life, he 
served as a founding member of Joseph 
Brant Hospital on the Board of Governors. 
His chaplaincy involvement with Alcohol- 
ics Anonymous and in Legion circles was 
well known. In 1988 Dr. Lowry was the 
recipient of a rare award given by the Roy- 
al Canadian Legion, in the form of a medal 
and lapel pin. 

Church extension was one of his favou- 
rite interests. Dr. Lowry helped in the or- 
ganization and support of three new 
churches: Stratchona, Pineland and Brant 
Hills in the Presbytery of Hamilton. 

Dr. Lowry was predeceased by his wife, 
Mary (nee Brockie) and son, John. He is 
survived by daughter Gwen and her hus- 
band Peter Gayfer of Waterdown, Ontario, 
and daughter Beverley and her husband 
John Cservenyak of Stoney Creek, Onta- 
rio; and by his sister, Etta Burrows of Lon- 
don, Ontario, and brother, William Lowry 
of St. Thomas, Ontario. He was prede- 
ceased by his brothers Percy and John. 
Grandfather of four — Stephen, Laurie, 
Cathy and John Jr. 

ANDREWS, MRS. JENNIE, 90, longtime 
member of Rogers Memorial Church, To- 
ronto, Ont., active in Women’s Associa- 
tion, Oct., 1989. 

BELL, MRS. RENA, 84, longtime member 
and Sunday school teacher of Emmanuel 
Presbyterian Church, Nottawa, Ont., 
member of WMS, Oct. 31, 1989. 

BROWN, MS. CHRISTINA, 85, member of 
Knox Church, Leamington, Ont., Feb. 2. 

BUCHANAN, ROBIN C., 93, longtime 
member of St. David’s Presbyterian 
Church, Halifax, N.S., Jan. 4. 

BURGESS, ROBERT (BOB), 79, longtime 
elder of Emmanuel Presbyterian Church, 
Nottawa, Ont., Dec. 21, 1989. 


DEATHS 


CURRIE, LORRAINE, 86, member of Em- 
manuel Presbyterian Church, Nottawa, 
Ont., Dec. 31, 1989. 

DARLING, HAROLD, 76, elder for 43 years 
and longtime member of Grace Presbyteri- 
an Church, Calgary, Alta., Nov. 10, 1989. 

DAVID, MISS MARY, 71, elder, longtime 
member of St. Andrew’s Church, Chester- 
ville, Ont., former choir member and Sun- 
day school superintendent, Jan. 31. 

DOWNER, HARRY RAYMOND, elder and 
member of the board of managers for 27 
years at Chedoke Presbyterian Church, 
Hamilton, Ont., Oct. 11, 1989. 

FEENER, MRS. BLANCHE, member of 
Rogers Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
Toronto, Ont., Sept. 14, 1989. 

FENN, MRS. EDWENA K., longtime mem- 
ber and church secretary of Melrose Park 
Presbyterian Church, Toronto, Ont., ac- 
tive in W.A. and W.M.S., Nov. 14, 1989. 

FRASER, JOHN A. (JACK), 89, elder for 
many years and longtime member of First 
Presbyterian Church, Pembroke, Ont., 
Jan. 23. 

FREEMAN, MRS. MILDRED JEAN, mem- 
ber of St. Andrew’s Church, Belleville, 
Ont., Dec. 28, 1989. 

GIGON, AIME, 65, longtime member and 
former manager of St. Andrew’s Church, 
St. Lambert, Que., Dec. 13, 1989. 

GLOVER, J. BEVERLEY (BEV), elder and 
representative elder of Westmount Pres- 
byterian Church, London, Ont., member 
of General Assembly’s Pension Board, 
Dec. 25, 1989. 

GRAHAM, MRS. ANNE LOUISE (nee Skin- 
ner), 71, founding member (1940) of Mun- 
ro Presbyterian Church, Blueberry Moun- 
tain, Alta., elder since 1973, Sunday 
schoo! teacher for many years, member of 
WMS and on the Presbyterial executive, 
Feb. 7. 

GUNN, WILLIAM, 66, elder and choir mem- 
ber for over 30 years at St. Andrew’s 
Church, St. John’s, Newfoundland, Oct. 
22, 1989. 

HASTIE, W. A. (ART), 84, lifelong Pres- 
byterian, co-founder and supporter of Val 
d’Or Presbyterian Church, Que., past 
member of board of managers of Rosedale 
Presbyterian Church, Toronto, Ont., Jan. 
24. 

INNES, D. BURNS, 84, lifetime member of 
Knox Church, Harrington, Ont., Dec. 29, 
1989. 

JACKSON, MRS. KATE ANN McPHAIL, 
member for more than 30 years of Knox 
Church, Harvey Station, N.B., where her 
husband, the late Rev. S. R. Jackson was 
minister for a great many years; choir di- 
rector at Knox for many years and of the 
Harvey Ecumenical Choir; died in a car ac- 
cident on Jan. 3. 

KARSEMEIJER, MRS. ANN,” longtime 
member of Knox Preston Presbyterian 
Church, Cambridge, Ont., Feb. 24. 

LEGGATT, JAMES (MAX), 85, elder for 46 
years at Knox Church, Oakville, Ont., 
Feb. 5. 

LITTLE, MRS. PAULINE DOROTHY, 
member of Knox Church, Harvey Station, 
N.B., for a number of years, widow of 
Rev. Lyman Little of Harvey Station, 
N.B., member of the Senior Choir and 
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Knox Centennial Guild, convener of the 
Ways and Means Committee, died in a car 
accident on Jan. 3. 

MacLELLAN, ALEXANDER, 84, former 
elder and longtime member of St. An- 
drew’s Church, St. Lambert, Que., Feb. 
25 

MacMILLAN, HARVEY, elder for 13 years, 
longtime member of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Martintown, Ont., Feb. 7. 

McCALLUM, MRS. ALBERTA, longtime 
elder of Chalmers Presbyterian Church, 
Calgary, Alta., founding member of WMS 
group in 1957 and was active worker in 
women’s work at the presbyterial and syn- 
odical levels, Dec. 5, 1989. 

McDERMID, MRS. REBECCA, 94, long- 
time member, Sunday school teacher, 
member of WMS of Emmanual Presbyteri- 
an Church, Nottawa, Ont., Jan. 12. 


MOLESWORTH, MRS. LOIS, 94, member 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Aurora, Ont., 
Feb. 3. 


MOOLENBEEK, MRS. JANE, longtime 
member of Knox Preston Presbyterian 
Church, Cambridge, Ont., Feb. 24. 


MORRISON, DAVID R., 75, elder of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Victoria, B.C., formerly 
of First Church, Regina, Sask., St. Da- 
vid’s, Winnipeg and Knox, Calgary, at 
Victoria on Jan. 19. 


PIRIE, GEORGE,’ 88, elder for 40 years, 
member for 65 years of St. Andrew’s 
Church, in Merritton, St. Catharines, 
Ont., Oct. 27, 1989. 


RODGERS, BESSIE, 98, a member of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Stirling, Ont., for 80 
years, former president of Kingston WMS 
Presbyterial, Jan. 13. 


ROSS, J. JAMES, elder for 52 years (1937) 
and former clerk of session of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Pictou, N.S., Nov. 20, 
1989. 


STEEVES, DUDLEY L., 71, longtime elder, 
former clerk of session, trustee and Sunday 
school superintendent of Westminster 
Presbyterian Church, Pierrefonds, P.Q., 
Dec. 14, 1989. 


SUTHERLAND, GEORGE HENRY, 83, 
longtime member of First Presbyterian 
Church, New Glasgow, N.S., Feb. 18. 


THATCHER, SYDNEY, longtime adherent 
of Knox Preston Presbyterian Church, 
Cambridge, Ont., Dec. 25, 1989. 


THOMSON, MRS. JAMES A. (GRETTA), 
88, lifetime member of Knox Church, Har- 
rington, Ont., hon. life member of WMS, 
Jan. 11. 


WEIR, GEORGE INNES, elder of Chedoke 
Presbyterian Church, Hamilton, Ont., Jan. 
Bile 


WISHART, ESTELLE, longtime member of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Toronto, former 
member of the board of managers, and the 
Women’s Association; active worker for 
Ewart College; Chief Commissioner, Girl 
Guides of Canada 1948-1954, mother of 
the Rev. Ian Wishart of St. John’s, New- 
foundland, Feb. 8. 


ORDINATION 
| Donovan, Rev. Lynne, Chateauguay, Maple- 
| wood Presbyterian Church, Que., Jan. 28. 


INDUCTIONS 

Atkinson, Rev. Lonnie S., Ingersoll, St. 
Paul’s Presbyterian Church, Ont., March 
2. 

_ Blue, Rev. John, Timmins, Mackay Presbyte- 

| rian Church, Ont., Jan. 21. 

- Costerus, Rev. Christiaan M., Toronto, Cold- 
stream Presbyterian Church, Ont., Feb. 

| 11th. 

_ Donovan, Rev. Lynne, Chateauguay, Maple- 

| wood Presbyterian Church, Que., Jan. 28 

Macdonald, Rev. Ross N., Brantford, Green- 
brier Presbyterian Church, Ont., Feb. 9. 

Smith, Rev. Edward, South Monaghan, Cen- 
treville Church, and Millbrook, Grace 
Church, Ont., Feb. 14. 


RECOGNITIONS 
Smith, Rev. Jeffrey, Winnipeg, Calvin 
Church, and Stonewall, Knox Church, 
Man., March 4. 


Williams, Rev. Joe, Toronto, Dufferin St. and 
Dovercourt-St. Paul’s, Ont., Jan. 21. 


VACANCIES AND 
INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces 


Elmsdale, St. Matthew’s Church and Hard- 
woodlands Church (joint charge with The 
United Church of Canada) (effective June 
30). Direct enquiries to Presbytery Clerk, 
Rev. P.A. McDonald, 4 Pinehill Road, 
Dartmouth, N.S., B3A 2E6. 

Glace Bay, St. Paul’s Church, N.S., Rev. Dr. 
E.H. Bean, 746 Westmount Rd., Sydney, 
N.S., BIR 1B7. 

Richmond Bay pastoral charge, P.E.I., Rev. 
Linda R. Berdan, P.O. Box 213, Kensing- 
ton, P.E.I., COB 1MO. 

Riverview, Bethel Presbyterian Church, N.B., 
Rev. Kent Burdett, Site 5, Comp. 28, 
R.R. 2, Hampton, N.B., E0G 1Z0. 

Saint John, St. Matthew’s Presbyterian 
Church, N.B., Rev. Philip J. Le, 101 Co- 
burg St., Saint John, N.B., E2L 3J8. 

Stellarton, First Presbyterian Church, N.S., 
Rev. J.M. Grant, Box 1078, Westville, 
N.S., BOK 2A0. 

Sunny Corner pastoral charge, N.B., Rev. Bill 
McKaig, 206 Wellington St., Chatham, 
N.B., EIN 1M7. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 


Avonmore, St. Andrew’s Church, and Gravel 
Hill/Monkland, Ont., Rev. Ian MacMil- 
lan, P.O. Box 524, Lancaster, Ont., KOC 
INO. 

Finch, St. Luke’s-Knox Church, Ont., Rev. 
R. Martin, Box 41, Vankleek Hill, Ont., 
KOB 1RO0. 

Huntingdon, St. Andrew’s Church, and 
Athelstan, Que., Rev. Gordon Banner- 
man, P.O. Box 394, Huntingdon, Que., 
JOS 1HO. 

Inverness, St. Andrew’s Church, Que., 3- 
point co-operative charge with the United 
Church, Rev. Scott Emery, Box 2, R.R. 2, 
Melbourne, Que., JOB 2B0. 

Kars, St. Andrew’s Church, and Vernon, Os- 

goode Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. Calvin 

Chambers, 290G Dalehurst Drive, Ne- 

pean, Ont., K2G 4E4. 


TRANSITION 


Montreal, Korean Presbyterian Church, Que., 
Rev. Dr. Don Neil, 6225 Godfrey Ave., 
Montreal, Que., H4B 1K3. (Any candi- 
date must speak Korean and English). 

Montreal, Maisonneuve-St. Cuthbert’s Pres- 
byterian Church, Que., Rev. S.M. Priest- 
ley, Jr., 496 Birch Ave., St. Lambert, 
Que., J4P 2M8. 

Montreal, Maplewood Presbyterian Church, 
Chateauguay, Que. Rev. W. Hong, First 
Presbyterian Church, 501 Fifth Ave., Ver- 
dun, Que., H4G 222. 

Ormstown/Rockburn pastoral charge, Que., 
Rev. Hugh Jack, 39 Beverley Ave., Mon- 
treal, P.Q., H3P 1K3. 

Pierrefonds, Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
Pierrefonds P.Q., Rev. Jan D. Fraser, 11 
Rodney Ave., Pointe Claire, P.Q., H9R 
4L8. 

Richmond, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Dr. 
Arthur W. Currie, 2330 Whitehaven Cres- 
cent, Ottawa, Ont., K2B 5H4. 

Ste. Foy, Eglise Ste. Marc, Que. Apply to the 
Presbytery Commission: Rev. Blake 
Walker, Chairman; Secretary, Rev. Daniel 
Forget, 5 Rue Belmont, Melbourne, Que., 
GOB 2B0. 

Westport, Knox Church, Ont. Rev. Nicholas 
Vandermey, Box 94, Prescott, Ont., KOE 
1TO. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 


Baden, Livingston Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. Wm. G. Johnston, 54 Queen St. 
North, Kitchener, Ont., N2H 2H2. 

Cambridge (Galt) St. Andrew’s Church Ont. 
Rev. Harry Klassen, 248 Westmount Rd. 
E., Kitchener, Ont. N2M 4Z1. 

Guelph, Kortright Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. Hans W. Zegerius, 125 Mountford 
Drive, Guelph, Ont., NIE 4G2. 

Huntsville, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Dr. James A. Thomson, Box 1264, Brace- 
bridge, Ont., POB 1C0. 

Maple, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Dr. David 
Sherbino, 113 Kemano Rd., Aurora, Ont., 
L4G 4R2. 

Midland, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Malcolm 
D. Summers, 222 Lillian Crescent, Barrie, 
Ont., L4N SY6. 

Norval and Union pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
Ed. Dowdles, 47 Sparklett Cresc., Bramp- 
ton, Ont., L6Z 1M7. 

Scarborough, Clairlea Park Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Rev. G.J. Bylaard, c/o St. 
Stephen’s Presbyterian Church, 3817 Law- 
rence Ave. East, Scarborough, Ont., M1G 
1R2. 

Scarborough Malvern Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Noel Gordon, 79 Merkley 
Square, Scarborough, Ont., M1G 2Y5. 

Stayner, Jubilee Presbyterian Church, and 
Sunnidale, Zion Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Barry Luxon, Box 135, Cree- 
more, Ont., LOM 1G0. 

Thornhill Presbyterian Church, Thornhill, 
Ont., Dr. J. Charles Hay, 1610-65 Spring 
Garden Ave., Willowdale, Ont., M2N 
6H9. 

Toronto, Alderwood Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. P.G.D. Kerr, 48 Calstock 
Drive, Etobicoke, Ont. M9V 1G9. 

Toronto, East Toronto Korean Church, Ont., 

Rev. Andrew Lee, 42 Dibgate Blvd., Scar- 

borough, Ont., MIS 2W8. 


Toronto, Fairbank Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. Dr. John Vissers, 11 Plaisance Rd., 
Unit 1, Richmond Hill, Ont., L4C 5H1. 

Toronto, Gateway Community Church, Don 
Mills, Ont., Rev. Dr. Ray Hodgson, 50 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont., M3C 
1J7 

Toronto, North Park Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. John Taylor, 233 Thistledown 
Blvd., Etobicoke, Ont. M9V 1K6. 

Toronto, St. Andrew’s Church (King Street), 
Ont., Dr. D.J.M. Corbett, 278 Bloor St. 
East, Apt. 202, Toronto, Ont., M4W 
3M4. 

Toronto, St. James Presbyterian Church, Long 
Branch, Ont., Rev. Nora Gorham, 69 
Rowanwood Ave., Toronto, Ont., M4W 
1Y8. 

Toronto, Westview Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Drew Strickland, 65 Glen Man- 
or Dr., Toronto, Ont., M4E 3V3. 

Uptergrove, East Oro and Jarrett pastoral 
charge, Ont., Rev. Al Farthing, Box 196, 
Penetanguishene, Ont., LOK 1P0. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 


Atwood, Atwood Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. Steven Webb, 38 Maddison St., 
Monkton, Ont., NOK 1P0 (effective Au- 
gust Ist). 

Caledonia, Caledonia Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Dr. R.G. MacMillan, #401, 2055 
Upper Middle Rd., Burlington, Ont., L7P 
3P4. 

Chatsworth, St. Andrew’s and Dornoch, La- 
tona, Ont., Rev. Ted Creen, 865 2nd Ave. 
W., Owen Sound, Ont., N4K 4M6. 

Crinan, Argyle Presbyterian Church, and Lar- 
gie, Duff’s Presbyterian Church, Ont., Dr. 
David Clements, Box 292, Rodney, Ont., 
NOL 1CO. 

Dundas, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Alan Mc- 
Pherson, 165 Charlton Ave. W., Hamil- 
ton, Ont., L8P 2C8. 

Forest, St. James Church, Ont., Rev. Andrew 
Jensen, Box 297, Parkhill, Ont., NOM 
2K0 

Hamilton, Southgate Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. W.K. Pottinger, 70 St. James 
St. S., Hamilton, Ont., L8P 2Y8. 

Komoka, Knox Church, North Caradoc Pres- 
byterian Church, Mount Brydges, St. An- 
drew’s, Ont., Rev. Donald McInnis, 760 
Wellington St., London, Ont., N6A 3S3. 

London, Knollwood Park Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Rev. Leslie Files, 760 Well- 
ington St., London, Ont., N6A 3S3. 

Petrolia, St. Andrew’s, and Dawn, Knox 
Church, Ont., Rev. Christine O’Reilly, 
Box 56, Thedford, Ont., NOM 2N0. 

Sarnia, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. Les- 
lie Renault, 261 North Christina, Sarnia, 
Ont., N7T 5V4. 

Tiverton, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Rod 
Lamb, 242 Nelson St., Paisley, Ont., NOG 
2NO. 

Walkerton, Knox Church, Ontario; Interim 
Moderator Designate, Rev. Gordon Fres- 
que, Box 151, Tara, Ont., NOH 2N0. 

Windsor, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Assis- 
tant Minister: Rev. Kees Vandermey, 3149 
Forest Glade Dr., Windsor, Ont., N8R 
1W6. 
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Woodstock, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Pieter 
van Harten, Paris Presbyterian Church, 
164 Grand River St. N., Paris, Ont., N3L 
2M6. 


Synod of Manitoba and 
Northwestern Ontario 


Dauphin, St. James Church, Winnipegosis, 
Knox Church, Man., Rev. Peter Bush, St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, 200 Whit- 
ney Street, Flin Flon, Man., R8A 0A9. 

Selkirk, Knox Church, Man., Rev. John Old- 
enkamp, 709 St. Mary’s Road, Winnipeg, 
Man., R2M 3M8. 

Thunder Bay, First Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. Joanne Stoskopf, 301 - 3rd Avenue, 
Box 342, Geraldton, Ont., POT 1MO. 

Winnipeg, Frist Presbyterian Church, Man., 
Rev. Beth McCutcheon, 1911 Portage 
Ave., Winnipeg, Man., R3J 0J3. 

Winnipeg, St. David’s Church, Man., Rev. 
Dick Gillanders, 167 Bourkevale Dr., 
Winnipeg, Man., R3J 1P3. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 


Saskatoon, Calvin-Goforth Presbyterian 
Church, Sask., Rev. Jim McKay, 436 Spa- 
dina Crescent East, Saskatoon, Sask., S7K 
3G6. 

Synod of Alberta 


Calgary, Centennial Presbyterian Church, 
Alta., Rev. John Fraser, 6327 Dalmarnock 
Cresc. N.W., Calgary, Alta., T3A 1H3. 

Calgary, Korean Presbyterian Church, Alta., 
Rev. M.J. Morris, 703 Heritage Drive 
S.W., Calgary, Alta., T2V 2W4. 

Edmonton, Mill Woods Presbyterian Church, 
Alta., (Extension Charge), Rev. George 
Johnston, 10423 - 37th Avenue, Edmon- 
ton, Alta., T6J 2H9 (or contact Board of 
World Mission). 

Medicine Hat, Riverside Presbyterian Church, 
Alberta, Rev. Hector W. Rose, Box 221, 
Bassano, Alberta, TOJ OBO. 


Synod of British Columbia 


Armstrong, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
Douglas Swanson, 1971 Third Avenue 
S.E., Salmon Am, B.C., VIE 1V2. 

Cranbrook, Knox Church, B.C., Rev. Charles 
McNeil, Box 255, Creston, B.C., VOB 
1G0. 

Surrey, St. Andrew’s Newton Presbyterian 
Church, B.C., Dr. Brian J. Fraser, 6040 
Iona Drive, Vancouver, B.C., V6T 1J6. 


Board of World Mission 


Lay Missionary is needed for Leggatt’s Point, 
Gaspe Region, Presbytery of Quebec. For in- 
formation, contact: Senior Administrator for 
Mission Personnel, Board of World Mission, 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


Ordained Missionary for Slocan, Slocan Val- 
ley and Castlegar, Presbytery of Kootenay. 
For information contact Senior Administrator 
for Mission Personnel, Board of World Mis- 
sion, 50 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont., M3C 
1J7. 


OVERSEAS PERSONNEL NEEDS 
Central Asia — Orthopaedic Surgeon 


Nepal — Nursing Educator 
Africa — Nurse Midwives 
Nicaragua — Medical Doctor to work in 


a TB Clinic and community health 

Those interested should contact the Rev. Peter 
Ruddell, General Secretary, Board of World 
Mission, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Onta- 
rio, M3C 1J7. 


VOLUNTEER OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR YOUTH 


Currently, Youth in Mission has requests 

for volunteer help, as follows: 
@ Youth groups, young adults and adults who 
are interested in mission projects in other 
countries. Date for programme — Spring/ 
Summer, 1990; duration — approximately one 
month. 

Youth in Mission is always looking for 
quality projects to attract young volunteers be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 29. Projects can be 
part-time in order to allow the volunteer to 
hold a part-time paying job as well. 

If you would like to know more about the 
Youth in Missison programme, please con- 
tact: Linda Ashfield, Co-ordinator, Youth in 
Mission, 49 Margaret Avenue South, Water- 
loo, Ontario, N2J 2C8, Telephone: (519) 749- 
2883. 

CLERKS OF PRESBYTERY 


Lake of the Woods Presbytery: 
Mr. Ron Marshall, 

839 - 4th Street East, 

Fort Frances, Ontario, 

P9A 1T3. 

Telephone: (807) 274-2238 (R) 


Presbytery of Red Deer: 
The Rev. Robert Elford, 
Box 578, 

Innisfail, Alberta, 

TOM 1A0. 

Telephone: (403) 227-4405 


DELUXE MOTORCOACH TOURS 


WITH FRANKLIN’S 
(since 1964) 


21 Day Alaska & The Yukon August 7-27 


WESTERN CANADA 


19 Day — includes the Stampede! June 27-July 15 
23 Day — includes the States! August 26-Sept. 17 


EASTERN CANADA 


13 Day — Comprehensive Coach Tour June 16-28 and Sept. 22-Oct. 4 
11 Day — Fly-Drive includes Nfld. August 7-17 
20 Day — See It All includes Nfld. Aug 4-23 and Sept. 5-24 
4 Day Tulip Time in Holland, Michigan May 14-17 
5 Day Pennsylvania Dutch June 11-15 & Aug 20-24 
We offer many more tours, please call or write for your free Brochure! 


Franklin Tours Ltd. 


53 Wilson St. P.O. Box 426 Belleville, Ont. K8N 5A5 


(613) 966-7000 or 
1-800-267-2183 
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ORGANIST-CHOIR DIRECTOR 


for St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, 
Wingham, Ontario. Dubay two-manual pipe 
organ. Send application with resumé to Gor- 
don Wall, Box 744, Wingham, Ontario NOG 
2W0 by May 1, 1990. (519) 357-1016. 


YOUTH WORKER/ORGANIST 


Two part-time positions which could be 
filled by one suitable individual who would 
receive full-time benefits. Live, evangelical, 
(male or female) with appreciation of Re- 
formed Confessions should apply to Rev. 
Bill Steele, St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church, 90 Park Street, Moncton, N.B. E1G 
2B3 Canada. (506) 382-7234. 


ORGANIST/CHOIR DIRECTOR 


required for weekly services. Two-manual 
Allan church organ. Full pedalboard. Please 
call the Rev. Dennis Cook, White Oak Pres- 
byterian Church, Mississauga, Ontario 416- 
821-2750. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE: 


We are Canada’s leading religious publisher 
and distributor and we need the additional 
services of a well-organized, experienced 
and motivated sales representative. This per- 
son will be responsible for calling on territo- 
rial accounts in Ontario and must be willing 
to travel. Salary, bonus, expenses and profit | 
sharing plan. Send resume in confidence to 
A. Haid, G.R. Welch Company Ltd., 960 
The Gateway, Burlington, ON L7L 5K7. 


DIRECTOR OF MUSIC 


Glenbrook Presbyterian Church, Mississau- 
ga, requires a Director of Music to assume 
duties on May 13, 1990. One Sunday morn- 
ing service, and evening service once a 
month. One weekly rehearsal of volunteer 
Senior Choir and some Junior Choir accom- 
paniment. Applicants may submit resumé to 
Worship and Music Committee, c/o Wayne 
Methven, Chairperson, 3535 South Com- 
mon Court, Mississauga, Ontario LSL 2B3. 
416-820-9860. 


LIVINGSTON PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 
BADEN, ONTARIO 
invites all former members and friends to 
attend our 100th Anniversary, Sunday, May 
27, 1990. 10:00 a.m. worship. Guest pre- 
acher the Rev. Harry Kuntz. 


THE OLD STONE CHURCH 
BEAVERTON, ONTARIO 
150th ANNIVERSARY 


July 1st, 1990 

Guest preacher: Dr. W.J. Klempa 
Services at 11 a.m. & 3 p.m. 
EVERYONE WELCOME! 


MEDITATION 


Katharine Michie 


Reason to Celebrate 
(Read Mark 16:1-8) 


Even 


sonable case for ourselves. 
children know how unfair punish- 
ment feels. Most of us instinctively 
shy away when we hear the stories of 
those who have been unfairly tried, 
imprisoned, tortured and executed. 
Yet, we know that such injustice has 
damaged the lives of millions of peo- 
ple. Jesus himself shared the experi- 


| n most of our congregations, the Easter celebrations are rather subdued, 
compared to Christmas. Easter is the high point of the Christian year, and yet 
the same people who will go all out to decorate, produce a pageant, rehearse mu- 
sic or cook a feast in December, hardly seem to glow with excitement as Easter 
approaches. On reflection, some reasons are obvious. The symbols of new life 
and springtime that go with Easter just are not relevant in large parts of our coun- 
try. Spring flowers may remain hidden under snow for another three or four 
weeks. Besides, Easter does not really capture the imagination of popular cul- 
ture. It is hard for secular people, es- A ewe 


pecially merchants, to go beyond the 
symbols of spring flowers, hatching 
eggs and new clothes to find any kind 
of meaning at all — even the half- 
truths they grasp at Christmas. 

Easter is hard for us to enjoy for 
deeper reasons too. We have been 
steeped in the culture of popular sci- 
ence and technology. In that context, 
the promise of resurrection life is pre- 
posterous; science just does not have 
the categories to consider such a pos- 
sibility. 

Perhaps most significantly, Easter 
is about mysteries which take us be- 
yond our own experience. Consider 
this: Christmas is about birth and as- 
piration for the future of children. 
(The angel promised Mary, *‘He will 
be great’” [Luke 1:32].) At some lev- 
el, these hopes are part of the experi- 
ence of all families. On the other 
hand, Easter confronts us with the 
mysteries of death, which as yet we 
have only experienced as observers. 
We shy away from admitting the in- 
evitability of our own deaths. 

We do feel the loss of our loved 
ones and the Easter story confronts us 
with the hurt of our loss. Even 
though we have heard the promise of 
resurrection life as long as we have 
been Christians, it is still hard to 
cling to what is beyond our experi- 
ence: 

Nevertheless, despite the hard 
questions and the mysteries, there is 
much to celebrate and enjoy this 
month. All the Gospels agree that it 
was the women friends of Jesus, not 
the ‘‘official’’ disciples, who first 
heard the news of the Resurrection 
and saw and talked with Him. The vi- 


WEL, 
Mie. 


\ 


olence of Good Friday had scared 
those chosen followers away. The 
women to whom Jesus had shown 
kindness could not be deterred from 
bringing their embalming spices to 
the tomb, as one last practical act of 
love for Him. So it was that they had 
the privilege of being the first to see 
God’s greatest miracle. It is comfort- 
ing for us to see that God touches the 
lives of ordinary people who are 
faithful, revealing Himself in ways 
that are hidden from the powerful and 
even from religious leaders. 

Furthermore, God is pleased to 
show His miracles to people who turn 
to Him in need, despite their past re- 
cord. Tradition suggests that Mary 
Magdalene was a prostitute before 
meeting Jesus. Luke records that Je- 
sus had healed her of demons [Luke 
8:2]. Yet, these things which we 
might consider ‘‘skeletons in the 
closet’’ did not cause her to be left 
out of the wondrous events of Easter 
morning. God does not intend us to 
be victims of a shameful past; wheth- 
er it is our fault or not. 

The events of Easter give ordinary 
people a glimpse of history from 
God’s perspective; the long view. 
We can see and celebrate that injus- 
tice will not triumph in the end. In- 
justice touches us all. We have 
known the despair and frustration of 
not being listened to when we pre- 
sented what seemed to be a very rea- 


ence of those carried away to prisons 
in Latin America. His mother Mary, 
knew the sufferings of the ‘‘Mothers 
of the Disappeared’’ in Chile. The 
appearing of Jesus to the women is a 
triumphant reminder that God cares 
about the sufferings of the innocent. 
Their faithfulness shall be rewarded. 

But what of us, whose experience 
of injustice has been so much easier? 
We still need the Easter celebrations 
for ourselves. We still face the mys- 
tery of our own deaths and we still 
feel keenly the loss of those we love. 
Jesus has a message for us too. Our 
lives, our deaths, and our relation- 
ships with those we love are still un- 
der His control. Perhaps the women 
brought spices to Jesus’ tomb on Eas- 
ter morning rather as women today 
take food to the homes of bereaved 
friends. Perhaps they said to each 
other, “‘It’s all we can do.’’ But Je- 
sus knew they needed more. So they 
were able to hear the angel say, *‘He 
has risen, He is not here; see the 
place where they laid Him’’ [Mark 
16:6]. In the face of all we cannot un- 
derstand, all we fear, all the losses 
we mourn, these words are for us 
too. He is risen! Happy Easter! 


Prayer: 

Almighty Father, who made wom- 
en glad with the knowledge of the ris- 
en Lord: give us such certainty of His 
presence with us, that we may be 
strengthened by His resurrection life 
and serve You with fullness of joy. 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen UL 


Church in Canada who lives in Sackville, New 


Ms. Michie is a minister of The Presbyterian 
Brunswick. 
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Death’s mightiest powers have done their worst, 
And Jesus hath his foes dispersed; 
Let shouts of praise and joy outburst! Alleluia! 


- Traditional 


a = ee 


Living Faith — Chapter 9 


A 


Mission: 
Reaches Out 


As God sent Christ to us. 


The Church 


so Christ sends us into the world. 
We are here to proclaim Christ in word and deed. 


AN 
‘ep I ADMIRE THOSE WHO SERVED DURING 


FAR- 
OFF CONTINENTS. BRAVING 

INSECT-INFESTED JUNGLES, 

RISKING LIFE AND ie 


THE GOLDEN ERA OF MISSlO 
FORSAKING ALL, SOT OGRNING Te 


Pontius’ Puddle 


‘*The missionary programme of the Church must go forward, 


TO SPREAD THE 
WORD OF GOD. 


MAYBE WE COULD GO |i (9.1 1 ) 


WITNESS TO THE NEW 


JOE RAUFFMANN 


Kenneth Stright 


or we might as well close up shop.”’ (David Lloyd George) 


| icture a wet dreary day in the midst of a Prairie thun- 
derstorm in late August. Two young and very ‘‘wet behind 
the ears’’ newly-ordained ministers have pulled up on the 
side of the highway a kilometre or two from the small prai- 
rie town that is to be their home for the next four years. 
They have stopped to pray (and maybe to re-assure each 
other that the world is not coming to an end) and ask God to 
bless their new life in this new community among a new 
people. Well, many new people. You see, the community 
was mostly Ukrainian and Polish with a smattering of Scots 
and Irish and English thrown in to confuse the whole mess. 
The community used to boast one of the few Reformed 
Ukrainian congregations in the West, but St. John’s had 
moved into town and joined Knox United. We were to serve 
this congregation plus two small Presbyterian churches (at 
least there were two on the books — Argyle had closed its 
doors years ago and Ekford was struggling to keep going 
though most of their people had moved away.) The main 
work was to be at Waywayseecappo — a native reserve of 
800 people. Go to the post office on any given day and you 
could hear Ukrainian, Polish, English, Saulteaux, and prob- 
ably a couple of other European and Native languages, de- 
pending on who happened to be in town. 

What is mission in this context? What message do we 
have to share when confronted by those who have different 
expressions of the Christian faith, by those who have a be- 
lief system other than Christian, by those who profess to 
have no belief system whatsoever? 

My wife and I learned to love this crazy confusion of cul- 
tures. Our Maritime upbringing prepared us to reach out in 
friendship to whoever happened to be around the next cor- 
ner. Our theological background told us that we might not 
have all the answers to all the questions that would confront 
us. Today we look back on those years as the most intense 
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years of our lives. Preaching seemed so immediate, the con- 
text so clear, everything seemed so crucial. 

In the midst of our busy church life, we found we had 
more often than not become the learners. We encountered a 
spiritual reality in Native religion that surprised us by its 
depth and commitment. We experienced the meaning of the 
sweat lodge, the drum, the dance, and the sweet grass, even 
as we shared the Word, the water, the bread and the wine. 
One of the traditional elders once said to me that his ances- 
tors gave him a good foundation through native religion but 
that he now needed a roof to enclose his faith, and only the 
Christian Church could give this to him. 

And I learned, as did Paul before me, that I was at Way- 
wayseecappo to share Christ — that’s it. When the Church 
reaches out, it does so in order to share Jesus Christ with 
those who are willing to receive. Part of the mission of our 
little congregation was to find ways to reach out in love to 
others around us. I find it hard to believe that we actually 
developed a radio programme over the station in Dauphin 
called ‘‘Friends of Jesus,’’ done in the Saulteaux language, 
presented by our Native church elders, and paid for by the 
meagre gifts of our few people. Mission is searching for 
new and better ways to share the story of God’s love in Je- 
sus Christ. 


Personalized 


I have intentionally personalized the content of Living 
Faith, chapter 9. I believe mission must be personalized by 
all of us before we fully understand its place in our life and 
the ongoing life of Christ’s Church. As you read and pray 
about chapter 9, you will realize that Living Faith does not 
shirk the difficult questions that arise as we reach out in the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ; questions such as what we 


do or say in the face of unbelief, or what our response is to 
another belief system. 

At Waywayseecappo, I found belief that brought hope 
and joy to Native people outside Christ. When Christ was 
presented, that joy was made more complete. 

What do you do as a Christian when confronted with such 
a situation? The Church has not always brought honour to 
Christ in answering this difficult question. Dr. Richard 
Armstrong taught me a great deal about reaching out in love 
when he addressed this question from the perspective of a 
Christian evangelist: ‘‘I have met persons of other faiths 
who are spiritually sensitive, godly people. I happen to be a 
Christian, and for me to live is Christ. My faith is wrapped 
up in him. My whole orientation is Christ-centred, and I 
think, speak, and act from a Christian point of view. Be- 
cause I am a Christian, I am all the more ready to affirm 
truth wherever I find it, and there is much truth to be found 
in the scriptures of other religions. What is unique about 
Christianity is not the truth of its teachings. The uniqueness 
of Christianity is Jesus Christ.’’ Any one familiar with Dr. 
Armstrong’s approach, known as service evangelism, will 
more fully appreciate Living Faith’s emphasis that ‘‘we are 
here to proclaim Christ in word and deed’’ (LF 9.1.1). 

For me to live is Christ, and one of the greatest joys I ex- 
perience in ministry is sharing the good news with another. 
Every one of us who claims to love The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada — no, I have to go beyond that: everyone 
of us who claims to love Jesus Christ — is a missionary, 
one more small branch of the church reaching out in love. 

We can give thanks that mission made number two on the 
Vision chart of the Presbyterian Church (maybe this means 
we will try harder). We know it’s important. Every board 
and agency of our denomination has, as a starting point, a 
mission statement. The strategic planning initiative gave us 
one. As we seek our own visions in our congregations, we 
are asked to develop one, if one does not already exist. We 
have so many excellent words about mission. The old mis- 
sion hymn says ‘‘we’ve a story to tell to the nations.’’ One 
of the nations in greatest need of the story is Canada. What 
we need today are story-tellers — men, women, and chil- 
dren — who will share the story of the love of God in Jesus 
Christ. 

Mission is men and women — Christians, like you and 
me — sharing our story and telling of the faith that brings 
meaning and purpose to our lives. Mission is the whole peo- 
ple of God sharing the amazing story of ‘‘God with us.”’ 
Mission is the church in action, reaching out in obedience to 
Jesus Christ, proclaiming for one and all to hear, “‘I present 
to you this Jesus.”’ 

As Presbyterians we may not use words like ‘‘missiolo- 
gy’’ but we know what mission means. Mission is Donald 
Walker MacKay serving the Church of Nigeria in its lay 
training programme. Mission is Rick Allen, serving the 
cause of Christ, whether as a doctor setting up a community 
health project in Pakistan, or serving as Interim Executive 
Director of Presbyterian World Service and Development. 
Mission is Evangelism Professor Richard Armstrong, living 
what he teaches. Mission is the local Missionary Society 
supporting the ongoing work of both the local congregation 
and the national church. Mission is Mac, over at the local 
hospital and the nursing homes every Sunday night, visiting 


one and all, and sharing the joys and the sorrows that are 
part of their lives. Mission is the rest of my session, knock- 
ing on doors and making the church’s presence felt. Mission 
is Jessie preparing to share good news with churches that 
are vacant, or whose ministers just need to get away for 
awhile. Mission is Mildred reading for the blind at the Odd- 
fellow’s Home. Mission is Bonnie and her Youth Group 
doing their Community Service Projects in the community. 
Mission is Peter Ruddell of the Board of World Mission 
who continually reminds us that mission is something that 
happens in our midst. Thanks Peter, I got the message! Mis- 
sion is you, as you serve your Lord and your God. 

Living Faith uses the old story of one beggar telling an- 
other where to find nourishment. A.E. Gorvie uses a similar 
analogy: ‘‘If I possess a treasure I value above all and if I 
know that others have as great a need of it as I have, can you 
blame me if I want to share it? . . . this is the primary mis- 
sionary motive.’’ Thank you, Living Faith, for putting it all 
into words for us. Thank you God, for the ability to share, 
in word and deed, the love of your Son. 


Bible study: 


Let’s do a Bible study on mission. Get a group together 
and start with prayer and the reading of Living Faith, chap- 
ter 9. Ask one another about the preconceptions you bring 
to this topic of mission. Now take a moment to look up 
Ephesians chapter 3, and each take a turn reading from 
verses 7 to 19. I have used the R.S.V. in preparation and 
you may find it the easiest to follow for purposes of this stu- 
dy. 
Note that the context of this passage is Paul’s personal 
mission to the Gentiles — a Gentile simply being anyone 
who wasn’t Jewish. 


1) What is the source (vs. 7) and the message (vs. 8) of 
Christian mission? 

2) The literal meaning of verse 9 is to ““bring to light’’ (see 
Luke 2.32; Is.42.6-7; Is.49.6) Consider why God has now 
revealed this ‘‘hidden’’ plan and why we, as Christians, are 
asked to share it with the world. 

3) The Church is the chosen instrument of mission (vs. 10) 
Why? (see also verse 11). Look up Matthew 28:18-20 and 
discuss what the second point of the Vision means (the Vi- 
sion can be found on page 22 of the Presbyterian Record, 
May 1989). 

4) Paul reaches out in prayer to express his great joy in God 
who brings ‘‘inner re-inforcement’’ (J.B. Phillips). Chris- 
tian mission has a goal. What is it? (vs. 17) Discuss the first 
point of the Vision in light of this passage. 

5) What purpose do faith (vs. 17), love (vs. 17-19), and 
knowledge (vs. 19b), serve in Christian mission? 

6) What is your place in mission? 

End your Bible study by reading together as a benediction 
Ephesians 3:20-21. Over refreshments consider how your 
group will translate the word you have studied into service 
(LF 9.1.3). O 


Mr. Stright is minister of St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Pictou, Nova 
Scotia. 
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revolution in that country. 


his struggle, both from the World 
Council of Churches and the World 
Alliance of Presbyterian and Reform- 
ed Churches. Leaders of both organi- 
zations have reluctantly acknowl- 
edged that he is probably right. 

Also since writing last month, 
Tokés has visited Toronto, as you 
will read elsewhere in this issue. A 
week before that visit he was elected 
a Bishop in the Reformed Church in 
Romania, which should help in his 
efforts to reform both his country and 
his church. 

We cannot compensate for our past 
lack of interest and support, but are 
there things we could and should be 
doing today to assist Tokés in his 
quest to eliminate what he described 
as the ‘‘ignorance and lack of love 
that has so deeply soaked into the 
hearts and lives of his people?’’ 

Tokés has returned to a situation in 
Romania probably more dangerous to 
his own safety than when Ceausescu 
was in power, certainly as dangerous 


1, doesn’t sound like an exciting 
subject but let me explain. Over the 
last decade the Pension Fund of our 
church has made remarkable ad- 
vances in providing adequate pen- 
sions for retired church workers. Yet 
there are still some who have barely 
enough to get by on. They are those 
who get little or nothing from the 
Canada Pension Plan, and must rely 
on Old Age Security and their church 
pension. 

Traditionally, these people have 


John Congram 


Climbing On Board 


L ast month I lamented the fact that while the mainline churches in North 
America had rightly expended tremendous amounts in terms of resources 
and attention on Central America and South Africa, we had to a great extent ig- 
nored our brothers and sisters in Eastern Europe. I specifically mentioned Laszl6 
Tokés, the Reformed (Presbyterian) minister from Romania who precipitated the 


Many things have happened in the month since I wrote that editorial. Tokes 
himself has expressed his disappointment at what he felt was a lack of support in 


as that facing Christians in either 
Central America or South Africa. 
During his stay in Canada both he 
and his family received death threats 
— relatives and friends begged him 
not to return to Romania. Over the 
last few years Christians have gone to 
be with their brothers and sisters in 
such places as El Salvador to provide 
a kind of protective presence. Could 
we at least offer to do the same for 
Laszl6 T6kés? 

Delegations of church leaders have 
frequently visited Central America, 
South Africa, the Middle East and 
other troubled spots to draw attention 
to the injustices of those who suffer 
and seek to bring about and solidify 
reform. Isn’t it time similar dele- 
gations visited places like Romania? 
As the Rev. Edmund Seress of First 
Hungarian in Toronto put it, in intro- 
ducing Tokés, “‘His courageous 


The Bequest Fund of the Pension Board 


been assisted with quarterly grants 
from the Bequest Fund of the Pension 
Board. Revenue in this fund is de- 
rived from donations and bequests 
from estates. At the present time 
there is enough money in the fund to 
continue paying grants at the present 
level for two and one-half years. If 
the fund were to increase then the 
grants could also be increased. 

The Rev. Douglas Crocker, who 
himself has just completed 45 years 
in active ministry but, I hasten to 
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stand was taken without the backing 
of either a Polish Pope or the eco- 
nomic power of a West Germany.”’ 

Eastern Europe is at a critical stage 
in their struggle for democracy and 
freedom. Tokés spoke about the still 
existent possibility of his own coun- 
try being one remembered for its 
darkness. Many of the leaders of 
these revolutions are committed 
Christians who need all the support 
we can muster. I hope that our 
‘*Moderator Designate’’ will give se- 
rious consideration to visiting Roma- 
nia and other Eastern Bloc nations 
during his term of office. 

During Tokés’ stay in Toronto, se- 
rious fighting erupted between ethnic 
Hungarians and Romanian national- 
ists in the city of Tirgu Mures in Ro- 
mania. Tokés hopes to establish a 
House of Reconciliation in that city 
to help overcome the racial tensions 
and divisions. The United Hungarian 
Fund announced a gift of $50,000.00 
towards this project, during his To- 
ronto visit. 

What about us? As a church could 
we not make an equally generous gift 
towards this or a similar project, thus 
signalling to Tokés and other faithful 
Christians who work with him, that 
although we may be late in offering 
our support we are finally on board. 


add, will not be eligible to receive 
help from the Bequest Fund, retires 
this year after serving six years as 
chairman of the Pension Board. Hav- 
ing himself had personal contact with 
many grateful persons assisted 
through this fund, he is anxious that 
it not be forgotten. 

The Record is not allowed to make 
direct appeals to the church for 
funds, but I think I have said enough 
by now that you get the idea. 
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Come up. 
into the hills 
with Christ 
fo pray 


Individual & Group 
Retreat. 
For details contact — 


crietf 


i hills 


COMMUNITY 


R.R. 2, 
Puslinch, ON 
NOB 2J0 


Phone: 
(519) 824-7898 


BED & BREAKFAST 
Minutes to Yonge & Davisville subway in 
Toronto. Single. Non-smoker. Call (416) 
483-5945. 


Special Events for 
“Glen Mhorons’”... 
Past and Present! 


May 26, 1990 
60th Anniversary Supper 
6:30 pm. at St. Andrew's, Scarborough 
$20 per person ... get your cheque in to 
Mrs. I. Nicholson, Camp Registrar 
180 Alfred Avenue, 
Willowdale, Ont. M2N 3J2 
or call (416) 223-9755 


_ June 23,1990 
Dedication of the Arts & 
Crafts Building 
(in the memory of Mr. A.F. MacLaren) 
at 2:00 pm. with a luncheon to follow. 


MHOR CAMP 


SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


GLEN 


Brom THE MODERATOR 


Harrold Morris 
Problems of Language 


yond me. What a joy to come home 
and be able to read signs and notices! 

From time to time letters ‘‘to the 
editor’’ appear in local newspapers, 
complaining that immigrants to Can- 
ada should use the language of the 
country to which they have come. 
While I concede that argument is val- 
id to a certain extent, if it had always 
applied we would be speaking Ojib- 
wa or Cree or other languages of our 
Native peoples, for the rest of us are 
all immigrants or descendants of im- 
migrants. Would that we at least took 
to heart the Native prayer: ‘‘Grant 
that I may not criticize my neighbour 
until I have walked a mile in his moc- 
casins.”’ 

The languages of our personal cul- 
ture and our religion are closely en- 
twined. Scots from the Highlands ac- 
knowledged this when they referred 
to Gaelic as “‘the language of the 
‘Garden of Eden.’’ Immigrants to 
Canada, most of whom are diligently 
trying to cope with learning English 
or French, desire their religious serv- 
ices in their ‘‘mother tongue.’’ I am 
pleased that our Presbyterian Church 
is supportive of that desire; there are 
congregations of a great variety of 
linguistic and ethnic groups within 
our Church. I have had the privilege 
of worshipping with several of these 
in the past few months. 

It seems to me that there are two 
non-verbal languages that are impor- 
tant as we consider the multi-ethnic, 
multi-linguistic nature of our Church. 
One is the language of music. I have 
been inspired by the enthusiasm and 
excellence of the congregational 
singing at the Korean, Spanish, 


Chinese, and Hungarian services that 


Dp my recent travels in Ethiopia and the Middle East, I found myself in 
situations similar to what some of our immigrants to Canada must experi- 
ence. How do you know what street you are on, or what kind of a store you are 
seeking, if you can’t comprehend the language? 

In Ethiopia, it’s Amharic; in Israel, Hebrew; in the Palestinian area, Arabic; 
and in Cyprus, Greek. Dredging from my memory the Greek and Hebrew alpha- 
bets I learned for biblical studies many years ago was a little help, but I still 
couldn’t translate many of the words — while Amharic and Arabic are quite be- 


I have attended. They express the joy 
of the Christian faith in a way that 
many of the rest of us would do well 
to learn from and imitate. 

The other non-verbal language that 
we need in our attitude to those who 
are different from us, is the language 
of love. On the day of Pentecost, 
people of many different languages 
understood the truth of God’s love in 
Jesus Christ as proclaimed by Peter 
and the other apostles. Our compas- 
sion and acceptance towards those 
who worship our Lord in a different 
language, our patience and helpful- 
ness as they learn their ways in our 
church courts, are important factors 
in realizing the unity and strength 
that will grow in our diversity. May 
we be gracious enough to transcend 
the barriers of language with the lan- 
guage of loving concern. LJ 


pen 
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Who are the Jews? 


In ‘‘Who are the Jews?’’ (March 
Record), the author claims that the 
Jews are ‘‘brothers and sisters,’’ of 
whom God also declares ‘“‘You are 
not my people.’’ Jewish identity is 
challenged. The Jew is said to be *‘an 
offence to us. Not because the Jew is 
an offensive individual in a moral or 
social sense, but because they (!) 
show us our own nature, namely our 
rebellion about (!) God’s grace, our 
own unbelief, and our disobedi- 
ence.’ In other words, Jews are of- 
fensive because like Presbyterians, 
they are ‘‘unworthy of their elec- 
tion.”’ The author tries to build 
bridges, yet the historic roots of anti- 
Semitism have not been cut off. 

These roots are 1. Exclusive claims 
to possession of the Covenant, 2. the 
total usurpation by Christians of the 
claim to be God’s People, 3. the per- 
sistent denial of Jewish identity, and 
4. the ingathering of the wandering 
Jews into the Church. 

We object as follows: 

1. There is not a single expression of 
the covenant in the Old Testament. 
God expressed in various ways the 
one eternal covenant with all believ- 
ers, none of whom then knew Jesus 
Christ. 

The Jews have taught us that even 
when we have a special task, God’s, 
not our own, initiative is decisive. 
For most Jews, the covenant as made 
between God and Moses on Mount 


W atson’s WoRLD 


WHEN MOSES SMOTE 
THE ROCK To BRING 
ForTH THe WATER... 


LETTERS 


We publish as many letters as possi- 
ble. All are subject to editing, and 
should not exceed 200 words. Letters 
are intended to provide for the wide 
expression of views among our read- 
ership. Publication, however, does 
not imply endorsement either by the 
RECORD or The_ Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 


Sinai (Exod. 20; Deut. 5) was prima- 
ry. Of course, the Jews saw them- 
selves (and that rightly so) as en- 
trusted with a special task by God, 
but also asserted that “‘the righteous 
gentiles,’"> who observe the Ten 
Commandments, will also ‘‘share in 
the life to come’’ under the covenant 
made with Noah and Moses. Similar- 
ly, we can insist on the Church’s own 
legitimate task, without denying the 
breadth of God’s own plan. 

2. Christian usurpation of the cove- 
nant with Abraham is not necessary 
considering that (as noted above) 
there is more than one expression of 
God’s covenant. 

3. The denial of Jewish identity im- 
plies that the Jews have been cut off 
from their own heritage, and thus the 
author consistently denies the cohe- 
sion of the Jews as a people. Howev- 
er, most of us, looking at the test- 
questions that are used to undermine 


Jewish cohesion and identity, would 
have to conclude that, as Canadians, 
we would reply like the Jews to the 
author’s questions. 

Like the Jews, we Canadians are 
not of one race; have no ‘‘bodily or 
facial features, peculiar to us;’’ ‘‘lack 
a common language;’’ and have to 
admit that Canadian culture is simply 
not as distinct as ‘‘German, French, 
or American’’ culture. Besides, to 
transpose another one of the test- 
questions, ‘“‘how many descendants’’ 
of Canadians living in the United 
States, “‘think of themselves’’ as Ca- 
nadian? None the less, like the Jews, 
we insist on our own identity. 

In posing the question ‘‘Who are 
the Jews?’’ we do not have to turn to 
yet another Christian answer. We 
should ask the Jews; and they are 
very Clear on this point: A Jew is the 
offspring of .a Jewish mother, or a 
convert to Judaism. Period. In fact, 
there would be a far less unanimous 
answer among Christians, if we were 
asked to define ourselves. 

Thus to dismiss modern Jews at 
one point as ‘‘Not my people,’’ rests 
on a misinterpretation. For Paul, it 
was a Statement of hope (Rom. 9:25- 
26), as it was for Hosea, to whom 
Paul referred. Thus to apply Not my 
people to modern Jews is a distortion 
of Hosea (and Paul). 

4. Now we come to the author’s fi- 
nal solution: the Jews will become 
continued on page 36 


Noel Watson 
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The Burden of Being Presbyterian 


PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


Sac" that causes distraction while you’re negotiating through rush hour 
traffic around Metropolitan Toronto can be very dangerous. Fortunately I 
didn’t crash or swerve on a recent occasion when a female voice speaking 
through the car radio caught my attention with a highly provocative remark. CBC 
Radio’s ‘‘As It Happens’’ was canvassing opinion on the current debate over bil- 
ingualism and a woman listener was saying that all the problems relating to lan- 
guage and many other concerns in our country are caused by the entrenched atti- 
tudes of those ‘‘White Anglo-Saxon Presbyterians.’’ That’s right, not Protestants 


but Presbyterians. 

Here we go again, I thought. As 
one who has been connected, some 
might say tenuously, to the Presbyte- 
rian Church most of my life, I 
learned long ago that we must share a 
terrible burden. On this occasion I 
had a sudden urge to rush to the near- 
est pay phone and place a call to Mi- 
chael Wilson. He should know that 
the majority of Canadians would say 
‘‘right on’’ if he were to send the bill 
for the national debt to The Presbyte- 
rian Church in Canada. I stifled the 
urge. 

Many of you will be familiar with 
the basis of this old argument. Its 
protagonists proclaim that the stolid, 
unbending, tight-fisted, puritanical 
ways of the Presbyterians are respon- 
sible for all of the neuroses, most of 
the psychoses and probably all of the 
warts endured by the average Canadi- 
an since the birth of our country and 
before. 

How could such a base and scan- 
dalous myth be perpetrated in the 
first place? The most obvious answer 
seems to come from the fact that the 
majority of Canada’s banking institu- 
tions were built and run by Scots who 
gained a reputation for being dour 
and thrifty. Surely the country would 
have been better served if the banks 
had been managed by profligate 
fools. 

Professor Tom Sinclair-Faulkner 
of the Department of Comparative 
Religion at Dalhousie University 
deals with the subject of Presbyterian 
self-definition and popular percep- 
tion in a learned and engaging paper. 
He feels that Presbyterians have too 
frequently adopted as their own the 


so called ‘‘Protestant ethic’’ and re- 
minds us of a principal of McGill 
College who once told his students of 
a hundred years ago, ‘‘When you are 
wearied with one kind of study or 
work, it is often a much greater relief 
to turn to another of a different char- 
acter, than to sink into absolute re- 
pose.’’ How noble! Sinclair-Faulkn- 
er’s research also turned up this bit of 


c 
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lore. Question: How many Presbyte- 
rians does it take to change a light 
bulb? Answer: Seven. One to change 
it, six to say they liked the old one 
better. 

But it is near the conclusion of his 
work that the professor deals with 
what is probably a highly significant 
element in defining ‘‘Presbyteria- 
nism.’’ He refers to an American an- 
thropologist’s writing about the 
‘‘great tradition and little tradition’’ 
in comparatively complex human so- 
cieties. The ‘‘great tradition’’ is 
highly intellectual and takes an his- 
torical perspective on things while 
the “‘little tradition’’ represents the 
daily practices of average people as 
they go about their business in their 
own ways. 

As an example, Professor Sinclair- 
Faulkner cites a meeting of learned 
societies he attended where Canadian 
and American theologians and aca- 
demics discussed high-flown matters 
in a stimulating exchange most of the 
day. He recalls his ‘‘flush of embar- 
rassment’’ at the ceremonial conclu- 
sion of the occasion when one of his 
colleagues entered the room in a 
**skirt, and a short one at that’’. It 
was John Moir, now a professor of 
theology at Knox College, elegantly 
decked out in his kilt. It is at this 
point in his presentation we learn that 
Sinclair-Faulkner is a member of the 
United Church which allows us to 
conclude, with absolutely no disres- 
pect intended, that perhaps that insti- 
tution is a little less concerned with 
tiny tradition than Presbyterians. 

So how are we to handle the old 
shibboleths that rain down upon us 
on a regular basis? Just be happy that 
the very mention of the word *‘Pres- 
byterian’’ can evoke a range of re- 
sponses from smirking to outrage to 
chilling disdain straight through to 
outright admiration. It means our 
forebears must have had an impact 
and done a lot of things well. I think 
Pll put away my claymore and relax L) 


Revenue - 1989 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
Annual Financial Report - 1989 


Dear Members and Adherents: 


It is once again time for me to report to 
you on the financial results for The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada for the 
year 1989. 


Revenue flowed in steadily during the year 
from congregations until December when 
it came very slowly but in the end totalled 
$7,661,792 which was $17,792 more than 
the approved budget. Other revenues at 
$1,130,480 were $30,480 over budget. 
Therefore, total revenues were $8,792,272. 


Expenditures of $8,816,527 by the 
boards/committees were as planned, and 
all were within the approved budget share. 


We spent in total $24,255 more than we 
received. This amount was held in surplus 
from prior year’s savings. 


Complete financial statements for the year 
ended December 31,1989 are included in 
the Acts and Proceedings of the General 
Assembly or are available by writing to 
me. 


I want to express the appreciation of all of 
us who work to fulfil the General 
Assembly's mandate for your continued 
support and prayers and ask that you 

to support “Presbyterians 


Dofiald A. Taylor, C.G.A. 
Comptr6ller 


87% 
Presbyterians Sharing 


5% _,8% 
AMS/WMS Other 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA 


STATEMENT OF OPERATING FUND REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1989 


REVENUE 
Contributions from congregations 
Income earned from _- investments 
- estates 
Contributions for work of the Board of World Mission 
Women’s Missionary Society (W.D.) 
Atlantic Mission Society 
Presbyterian Record - net revenue (loss) 
Presbyterian Calendar - net revenue 
Income from other sources 


Bequests received for current use 
Gifts received for current use 


Total Revenue 
EXPENDITURE 
General Assembly, its Council and Committees 
Operating Boards and Committees 

Board of World Mission 

Board of Congregational Life 

Board of Ministry 

Communication Services Committee 
Church share of Pension costs 
Grants to Colleges and Residences 


Total Expenditure 


EXCESS OF EXPENDITURE OVER REVENUE 


Expenditure - 1989 


12.8% 52.0% _ 8.77% 3.5%, 10.9% 12.1% | 


GA 


BWM 
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1988 


$7,373,477 
342,649 
149,841 
488,250 
59,000 
(30,377) 


34,436 


8,539,744 


1,233,188 


5,231,383 
762,026 
186,415 
126,515 

6,306,339 

1,001,407 
970,235 

9,511,169 


$ 971,425 


BCL Other Coll/Res Pensions 


REVOLVING COLUMN 


Joseph C. McLelland 


View from the Ivory Tower 
THE MUCKIN’ O’ NOAH’S ARK 


was keeping the darn place clean. 
Think of the mess — think of the 
smell! 

Think of the church. For the point 
was that Noah’s ark is a story about 
human salvation. We are like the 
chosen eight saved from the flood- 
waters of sin and death by the safety 


F or starters, everybody knows the story. It’s a favourite of the Sunday 
School tradition, and of children of all ages. Noah’s ark, we call it, or in 
medieval dramas such as the Chester Miracle Play, Noye’s Fludde. The animals 
went in two by two — or seven clean and two unclean according to another ac- 
count (Gen. 6:19, 7:2). It’s a shame that the animals have captured our attention. 
We draw them, mould them, discuss them ad infinitum (or ad nauseam). It’s a 
shame because it’s only half the story; it misses the punch line. 

The Rabbis who commented on scripture knew better, and Christian teachers 


who followed the way of allegory. 
They did see the divine care for ani- 
mals and its .example for human 
stewardship —— for instance, they 
speak of the ‘‘vine tendrils’’ that 
Noah collected to feed the elephants. 
But they also knew that this tale of 
salvation is caught in the saving net 
of the sixes and sevens of the cove- 
nant drama. Six days for work and 
the seventh for rest. And then an 
eighth day to begin again, symbol of 
the new life of resurrection. (The 
Early Church called Sunday ‘‘the 
eighth day’’ because it celebrated the 
coming Kingdom.) So they took the 
eight humans as the proper symbol of 
the story of the ark. There is also the 
tradition of the ‘‘ten righteous’’ who 
can save the world, as they could 
have saved Sodom (like the later 
Jewish legend of the thirty-six Just 
Men, the Lamed-Vov, on whom the 
world reposes). ‘‘The generation of 
the Flood could not muster ten righ- 
teous souls . . . only Noah and his 
sons and their wives, eight altogeth- 
er 

The medieval dramas make the 
point well. They and Bill Cosby’s 
monologue — ‘‘How long can you 
tread water?’’. It was a bizarre scene, 
was it not — building this huge boat 
in a dry land, on your driveway so to 
speak? No wonder Noah’s wife re- 
fused to board, and had to be carried 
bodily up the gangplank by her stur- 
dy sons. She wanted to stay behind 
with her friends the village gossips. 
Her bad temper was intended to en- 
tertain the audience standing around 
the stage wagon, while Shem, Ham 
and Japheth provided a set of charac- 
ters able to flesh out the human side 


of the story. 

So it’s not a question of whether 
we find it credible that every animal 
from every continent could be gath- 
ered and boarded in the vessel de- 
scribed so precisely. Gopher (cy- 
press) wood, of three hundred by fif- 
ty by thirty cubits. (The common cu- 
bit was 18 inches, the sacred cubit 
one yard and the geometrical cubit 
three yards.) To ponder the dimen- 
sions and the logistics, or the fact that 
Ararat is not the world’s highest 
mountain, is to miss the point. To 
make this even clearer, the medieval 
commentators observed with some 
justice that Noah’s biggest headache 
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of the ark, that is the church. We of- 
fer thanksgiving each Lord’s Day, 
for on the eighth day of the week it 
seems right to give our gratitude for 
his grace. ‘‘God’s patience waited in 
the days of Noah, during the building 
of the ark, in which a few, that is, 
eight persons, were saved through 
water. Baptism, which corresponds 
to this, now saves you. . .”’ (I Pet. 
3:20f). Cathedrals were built to re- 
semble nautical imagery ‘‘huge gal- 
leons riding the hilltops (the term 
*“wave’’ recalls this’’.) The likeness 
lies in a protected vessel that keeps 
out the threatening deep. So the sa- 
cred space of holy buildings served 
as arks of salvation. Outside medi- 
eval cathedrals, gargoyles poise on 
gutters to remind us of the monstrous 
evil haunting the world. As you pass 
inside, the soaring architecture raises 
your eyes and heart to the Majesty on 
high, with stone and glass symbols 
reinforcing the imagery of height and 
transcendence. An ark is meant to 
float above the sinful earth doomed 
to destruction. 

Timothy Findley’s 1984 national 
bestseller Not Wanted on the Voyage 
is a fictional account of Noah’s ark. 
His novel highlights the wonder of it 
all, Noah’s strange intercourse with 
‘“Yaweh’’ (a vulnerable and dying 
deity), the tensions among the eight 
humans, the relations to Nephilim 
and Faerie suggested by the biblical 
narrative (see Gen. 6:4). The Irish 
Rovers’ question, what happened to 
the unicorns? is answered, and a fas- 
cinating character named Lucy 
(Ham’s wife) introduced. As her 
name suggests, she is angelic or de- 
monic or both. Findley’s Noah is 


conceited and crotchety, capable of 
blind obedience and tunnel vision. 
The Bible’s Noah is righteous and 
blameless, finding favour with God. 
But after the flood, with a world 
newly washed and rainbow lit, when 
everything sang of new beginnings, 
Noah fell from grace. He got drunk, 
exposed himself and took revenge on 
Ham for seeing him uncovered. Ah 
Noah! what crimes have come from 
your curse of that innocent son. You 
made him a slave to his brothers, and 
so began the absurd and sorry myth 
that the Hamites or blacks were 
meant to serve their betters. 

Now if you’re wondering about 
my title, obviously you don’t know 
that rollicking Scots ballad from 
Andy Stewart’s repertoire, ‘‘The 
Muckin’ O’ Geordie’s Byre.’’ It re- 
minds us of the earthy toil of farmers 
everywhere, the necessary evil atten- 
dant upon the care uf livestock. I 
merely follow the older commenta- 
tors in noting the peculiar task facing 
Noah and his little band of helpers 
aboard ship. Once more the Rabbis: 
‘*So for twelve months (Noah) did 


not sleep by night or day, because all 
the time he was busy feeding the ani- 
mals.’’ You know what the other 
seven were doing! It recalls Charlie 
Chaplin’s role of street cleaner, when 
he kept coming upon and trying to 
avoid the circus parade with mules 
(bad enough) and then elephants (dis- 
astrous for the shovel brigade). Noah 
is surely a Chaplinesque figure in 
having to muck out the ark, which in- 
cluded much more than mules and el- 
ephants; and don’t the words circus 
and church come from the same root? 

What’s the point of this rather 
crude aspect of the story? What’s the 
metaphor? It’s that like the ark, the 
church is in need of constant cleans- 
ing. Those responsible for doctrine 
and discipline are called to more than 
the dignity and acclaim that goes 
with office and power; they must also 
assume the often tiresome and always 
messy business of church business. 
That’s what our church courts do, 
among other things, from Session to 
General Assembly. Muckin’ out is 
never a pleasant task but without it 
every human institution gets bogged 


Welcome Home. 


warm welcome awaits you at Christie Gardens Apartments & Care. This 


beautiful facility provides self-contained apartments, in a safe and 
friendly environment, for persons “over 55.” 
To those whose health later declines, the kind atmosphere of the Medium 
Care Section or the security of the Nursing Home, as available, is a ccmfort 


to the resident or spouse. 


Be assured, that at Christie Gardens some of the best years of your life 


are yet to be. 


FACILITIES INCLUDE: Auditorium @ Main Dining Room 

Underground Parking @ Laundry @ Grocery Store ®@ Hairdresser 
Garden Terraces @ Games and Crafts Room ®@ Exercise Room 
Christie Gardens — effectively meeting the physica, social and 
spiritual needs of seniors. Within view of the famous Casa Loma in 


Central West Toronto. 


For more information (416) 530-1330 
600 Melita Crescent (opposite 351 Christie Street, Toronto) 


(5 minutes by Bus from Bloor Subway Line orSt. Clair Streetcars.) 


OPERATED BY CONCERNED CHRISTIAN BUSINESSPERSONS 
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down and unhealthy. Not muck-rak- 
ing but cleaning house, acknowledg- 
ing our humanity and not mistaking 
the ark for the new world. Where the 
metaphor breaks down (or holds up) 
is where we see that the church is al- 
ways on the way, not just floating; 
more a ship than an ark. The Church 
was also known as ‘‘Peter’s Bar- 
que.’’ It’s going somewhere, not 
floating with the familiar tides but 
venturing into unknown seas. God is 
constantly presenting us with over- 
tures, steering us in new directions; 
new truths to learn, new paths to 
tread. 

O all ye daughters and sons of 
Noah — a new world’s awaiting, 
cleansed by your Baptism and nur- 
tured by the divine patience. Keep 
the ark clean but make bold to step 
ashore where the other action is, to 
work and to witness. This rhythm of 
the new covenant is coloured not by 
rainbows but by every pigment of hu- 
man skin, and by the common blood 
that unites us, in living and in dying. 
The care of the ark is inexorably 
linked with the care of the earth and 
all its creatures. As someone once 
put it, we know what to do on Sun- 
day, but what about ‘‘the other six 
days’? (J 


Joseph C. McLelland is the McConnell Profes- 
sor of Philosophy of Religion at McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal, Quebec. 
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PUNGENT AND PERTINENT 


Alex MacDonald 


Summertime 


I he woman of the house, who takes summer vacations with me, insists that 

when she travels on holiday she must, if possible, attend Presbyterian serv- 
ices in Presbyterian churches, with the Presbyterian ministers in their own pulpit. 
Perhaps this eccentricity of hers can be traced to her having had a parent, an un- 
cle, a sibling, and a spouse in the Ministry of Word and Sacraments within The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. She might, in fact, have become a Presbyterian 
teaching elder herself had not God and Montreal ordained otherwise. 

At any rate she has this stated desire and I, as the chauffeur on her holiday 


jaunts to various parts of this wide 
land, wisely try to fulfil it. 

What I do first is try to discover 
the geographical location of the cho- 
sen Presbyterian church ahead of 
time. By doing this first we will be 
able to arrive there on Sunday morn- 
ing, refreshed from our night’s rest, 
and with an uneventful journey from 
point A, where we spent the night, to 
point B, the church building. Thus at 
some time on the Saturday our travel- 
stained vehicle will pull up at St. 
Swithin’s-by-the-Safeway to the ac- 
companiment of our happy cries of 
discovery. 

Next we carefully look at St. Swi- 
thin’s notice-board to discover the 
time of service announced thereon, 
and the name of the clergyperson 
who will be conducting the service. 

Only then do we go about the re- 
mainder of our Saturday sight-see- 
ing, and find our place of rest and re- 
freshment. 

We realize that our sampling may 
suffer by comparison with that car- 
ried out by the A.C. Nielsen Compa- 
ny but it is our own, and on the basis 
of our limited survey we have been 
forced to conclude as follows: DUR- 
ING JULY AND AUGUST THE 
DETAILS OF THE SUNDAY 
SERVICE AS STATED ON PRES- 
BYTERIAN CHURCH NOTICE- 
BOARDS HAVE A 66.6 PER CENT 
CHANCE OF BEING’ INCOR- 
RECT. 

As evidence our memories call 
forth the chaste three inch by five 
inch card thumb-tacked to the church 
door informing us that —contrary to 
what was stated in large letters only 
ten feet away —the service was real- 


ly in another building, at another 
time, and with another preacher. This 
particular card, of course, was only 
seen on Sunday morning when we 
presented ourselves at the door and 
found it locked. 

We tried to learn our lesson and on 
another trip, in another area, arrived 
half-an-hour before the time stated on 
the notice-board, drove into a full 
parking lot with admiration for the 
zeal for early arrival of the local Pres- 
byterians, opened the front door, en- 
tered the narthex quietly, and heard a 
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voice in fine oratorical flight intro- 
duce point three of the morning’s 
message. Unwilling either to embar- 
rass or be embarrassed we, after a 
whispered and unanimous consulta- 
tion, went quietly out, and away. 

May I plead that Presbyterian con- 
gregations, for the sake of the sum- 
mer traveller, make sure that their 
notice-boards give the correct infor- 
mation concerning the time and place 
of their worship service? 

I would like to do so on behalf not 
only of the woman of the house but 
also of all the members of her con- 
gregation, whose clergyperson often 
commends to them the idea of attend- 
ing divine worship during vacation, 
without warning them that they only 
stand a one in three chance of being 
able to do so. 


Mr. MacDonald presently serves as the 
men’s worker at Evangel Hall, in Toronto. 


Politicians 
and 
the Poor 


It would really Make My Day! if 

politicians abandoned the old notions 
of charity and welfare dependence. 
They should adopt the principles of 
economic equity and social justice 
when it comes to developing employ- 
ment and fiscal policies. 
_ Too many decision-makers persist 
in promoting public policies that 
cause people to get trapped in chronic 
unemployment and poverty that vio- 
late their human dignity and hurt the 
economy. 

These politicians fail to recognize 
our obligation to make it possible for 
people to find worthwhile employ- 
ment that allows them to use their 
gifts in the production of goods and 
services that give people job satisfac- 
tion and a decent income. 

They promote fiscal policies that 
provide subsidies to big corporations 
and provide hand-outs to the rich. 
This is done in the name of stimulat- 
ing the Gross National Product, 
which often is indeed gross! 

Government policies should be de- 
veloped on the basis of responsible 
stewardship and public justice for all, 
so that people who want to work can 
enjoy their human dignity and show 
their social responsibility. 


Gerald Vandezande 
Public Affairs Director 
Citizens for Public Justice 
From the radio series 


‘‘Make My Day!”’ 


fy © Interfaith Communications 


SHEILA MORRISON 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 


for boys and girls with 
learning disabilities 


For further information, contact: 
Sheila Morrison Schools 
R.R. 2 Utopia, Ontario LOM 1T0O 


Additional Summer Programme 
July 4 to August 14. 


CHILD WILL 
MAKEOU 
BEEMRICH 


You feel many things when a child suffers in 
desperate poverty. 

Pity. Compassion. Frustration. Sadness. 

But perhaps you've never considered how 
helping one poor girl or boy through World 
Vision's sponsorship program can make you 
feel rich. 

It's beautifully simple. You see a child's 
poverty. You help him or her rise above it. 
Then you feel that child's love . . . and you 
sense a new gratitude for the abundance God 
has given you. 

This refreshing alternative to today's 
growing materialism is an experience that has 
been shared by thousands of compassionate 
people since World Vision began Child 
Sponsorship 40 years ago. And now you can 
become a sponsor, too. 

Your monthly gifts will give one child an 
opportunity to know the love of Christ—as 
well as things like regular nutritious meals and 
health care, carefully administered by 
dedicated Christian workers. And your gifts 
will also help other children and families in 
your child's community. 

We will send you a photo and background 
information on your sponsored child. You will 
also be able to correspond directly with your 
child, and you'll receive periodic updates on his 
or her progress so you can see that your gifts 
are making a difference. 


And, best of all, you don't have to be 
materially rich to sponsor a child through 
World Vision. Only 90 cents a day—$27 a 
month—gives a child perhaps the only hope he 
or she will ever have of escaping a life of 
deprivation and poverty. 

Here's how you can become a World Vision 
Child Sponsor: 

Simply complete and mail the coupon below 
or call us today. There's no need to send any 
money now. Instead, you'll receive a packet of 
information about the child who needs your 
love and care and a description of how 
sponsorship helps children around the world. 

If you decide to become a sponsor keep the 
packet and mail your first sponsorship payment 
of $27. If not, simply return the material 
within ten days—without obligation. 

Please act today. Thousands of poor 
children are waiting. By helping one, you'll 
enrich two lives. 

For more information or to start your 
sponsorship, call: 


1-800-268-1650 


Wnenenicion CANADA 


People helping people through 4,200 projects in more 
than 80 countries. 


Mol Le eG lyre LU kth MMIC TY an AS 


4 Please send me information and a photograph today of a child who needs my help. 
(| understand that if | decide to become a World Vision Child Sponsor, I'll send my first 
$27 payment within 10 days. If not, I'll return the materials so someone else can help.) 


Q | prefer to make my first payment immediately. Enclosed is $27. Please send me a 


to help a needy child. 


You will receive a receipt for tax purposes. 
Please make cheques payable to World Vision Canada 


Phone 
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This Romanian minister is 


A Modern Hero of Faith 


E... Europe comes of age. 


The last year has witnessed swift dra- 
matic changes in the States of this re- 
gion: Poland, Hungary, East Ger- 
many, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia and 
Romania. Backed by Gorbachev’s 
Glasnost and Perestroika the peoples 
of these “‘satellite’’ states demanded 
and won more freedom, more inde- 
pendence and a perspective to a bet- 
ter future. 

Suddenly, out of nowhere, new 
leaders emerged from unlikely seg- 
ments of the societies. To Lech Wa- 
lesa, the leader of the Polish Solidari- 
ty — a former electrician, was added 
Vaclav Havel, the playwright, the 
leader of the Civil Forum in Czecho- 
slovakia — a former political prison- 
er, now the president of that country. 

Since the middle of last December, 
added to this list of distinguished 
leaders is the Reverend Laszl6 
Tokés, the minister of the Hungarian 
Reformed Church in Temesvar/Timi- 
soara in Transylvania on the western- 
most part of Romania. His staunch 
resistance to the oppressive Ceauses- 
cu regime triggered the revolutionary 
events which, within a couple of days 
toppled the regime amidst tragic 
events, that cost ten thousand lives, 
but opened up a promising road to a 
truly democratic Romania. Mr. 
Tokés’ church is a member of the 
World Alliance of Reformed Church- 


Facing possible 


es — the family of Reformed and 
Presbyterian Churches to which The ar rest,torture and 
Presbyterian Church in Canada also death, Tokés 
belongs. He is our brother: let us, listened only to his 
therefore, take a closer look at his conscience and 
story. All the more so, because he is continued to © 


usually referred to by the western 
media as just a ‘“‘Romanian dissi- 
dent.”’ 

The role of the churches in the re- 
cent astern European political 
changes is clear. In the past forty-five 
years these churches endured severe 
persecution under militant, atheistic, 


criticize 
Romania’s rulers. 
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When their minister was threatened 


with arrest, a living chain of some 200 
church members protected Tékés with their bodies. 


communist regimes. However, they 
were still able to maintain and pre- 
serve national identity and spiritual 
and moral values; they kept the flame 
of the Gospel burning — the flame of 
freedom and hope. The mainline 
churches were the predominant in- 
strument of change in this region. 
The churches became the places of 
spiritual renewal and shelter for those 
who were thinking the “‘other way”’ 
and who deviated from the official 
ideological line of thinking. Demon- 
strations — which eventually toppled 
the regimes — usually started by de- 
manding greater religious freedom 
and the strict observance of basic hu- 
man rights such as free speech, free 
association and free movement. The 
demonstrations demanded radical 
changes in economy and _ political 
structures; a multi-party system; non- 
communist ministers in the govern- 
ment; the outlawing of the commu- 
nist party, and free, democratic elec- 
tions. 

Nowhere in the Eastern European 
countries can the role of the Church 
be so clearly seen as in the dramatic 
political changes in Romania. A 
singular event sparked the purifying 
political process. It was the heroic re- 
sistance of the Rev. Laszl6 Tokés, 
the minister of the Hungarian Re- 
formed Church in Temesvar/Timi- 
soara in Transylvania, Romania. 
Transylvania is the northwestern part 
of Romania and homeland of 2.5 mil- 
lion badly oppressed, ethnic Hungar- 
ians (see ‘‘Darkness in Transylva- 
nia’’ — Presbyterian Record, July- 
August, 1989, pp. 16-18). 

Nicolae Ceausescu, the Romanian 
communist dictator — the last Stan- 
linist ruler in Eastern Europe — 
planned to create a ‘“‘Magna Roma- 
nia’’ on the tacit Hitlerite principles 
of ‘‘Ein Fuhrer, ein Volk, ein Vater- 
land’”’ /One leader, one nation, one 
country./ To realize his vision, he 
wanted to eliminate all ethnic minori- 
ties: Hungarians, Germans, Bulgari- 


ans, Serbians and Jews. The brunt of 
his rage fell upon the Hungarians in 
Transylvania, which was ceded to 
Romania by the peace treaties dic- 
tated by the victorious powers fol- 
lowing the two World Wars. The au- 
tonomy of the ethnic Hungarians was 
gradually taken away, and with it 
their schools, theatres, universities 
and libraries. The Hungarian lan- 
guage was banned in public places 
and they were called ‘“‘vagabonds”’ 


The Rev. and Mrs. Laszl6 Tékés attended a 
video-taped interview with foreign journalists. 


when actually the Hungarians owned 
Transylvania for more than one thou- 
sand years. Archives, church regis- 
ters and important historical docu- 
ments were confiscated. The names 
of Hungarian settlements were Ro- 
manized, as were Hungarian names; 
even cemeteries with a Hungarian 
past were bulldozed. The Hungarian 
male population was taken to forced 
labour camps. The dispersion of the 
Hungarian population all over Roma- 
nia was accomplished by forcing 
them to take up jobs in remote places 
populated by Romanians. Simulta- 
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neously, the influx of Romanians in 
traditional Hungarian regions was en- 
couraged. Then an insane plan of 
‘*systematization’’ was put into ef- 
fect by the ‘‘Genius of Carpatia’’ and 
‘Danube of Thoughts’’ — Ceauses- 
cu the dictator-president. This plan 
meant the demolition of some 8,000 
villages — mostly in Hungarian-pop- 
ulated areas — which forced the 
evicted people to live in poor quality 
apartment buildings hastily con- 
structed in agro-industrial centres. 

At the same time, the whole coun- 
try suffered hunger, misery and back- 
wardness, food-rationing, severe 
shortages of fuel and electricity. No 
wonder that in these circumstances 
some 50,000 ethnic Hungarians fled 
to Hungary seeking political asylum. 
Many of the fleeing persons were 
hunted down like wild animals by 
Romanian border guards. 

Ceausescu, a school drop-out and 
a shoemaker apprentice, unfortu- 
nately became the strong man in Ro- 
mania in 1965, successfully creating 
the most oppressive state in the post- 
war Europe by the help of the 
dreaded 80,000 strong ‘‘Securitate’’ 
— the security police force. In ruth- 
lessness, terror and much cruelty this 
state resembled Count Dracula’s 
country. Ceausescu was fittingly 
nicknamed ‘‘Draculescu’’ and 
‘“*“Vampirescu.”’ 

The Reverend Laszlo Tokés was 
an outspoken critic of the megaloma- 
niac, nationalistic and oppressive 
policy of the Ceausescu regime. Re- 
gardless of the danger he faced, he 
continued to speak up. With iron 
fists, the regime clamped down on 
the slightest criticism. Arrest, torture 
and death were what critics of the re- 
gime expected. Many of these critics 
died in “‘car accidents’’ or committed 


‘*suicide’” — prearranged by Ceau- 
sescu’s henchmen. Having seen the 
misery, slavery, discrimination 


against and ‘‘cultural genocide”’ of 
continued 
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A modern hero, 


continued 


Before the 
stones spoke, 
he had to speak. 


his people, Tdkés listened only to his 
conscience and continued his crit- 
icism. Inevitably his troubles inten- 
sified throughout the last year. 

The turning point came, interes- 
tingly enough, with Canadian assis- 
tance. What happened was this. A 
television team from Quebec taped 
an interview with Tékés. When no 
Canadian television company was in- 
terested in it, they gave it to Hungari- 
an television which screened it in 
July, 1989; the coverage included 
Transylvania. In this interview, 
TOkés criticized the human rights 
abuses and anti-Hungarian policy in 
Romania. The church authority ac- 
cused him of “‘violating the laws of 
both the Church and the state,’’ and 
he was formally removed from his 
parish. But the pastor refused to yield 
to the decision for him to leave. He 
suffered a growing harassment by 
phone and by masked men who 
threatened his life. The church build- 
ing was vandalized. He could not 
meet his relatives. His ration card 
was confiscated so that he was unable 
to buy food and fuel. The members 
of the session and the congregation 
were threatened by the police. One of 
them allegedly committed ‘‘sui- 
cide;’’ others had their lives threat- 
ened. The session members were 
forcefully herded together in police 


cars and pressed to dismiss Tokés. 
When the city law-court ordered 
his eviction from Temesvar on Octo- 
ber 20, 1989, the minister barricaded 
himself in the manse and the mem- 


bers of the congregation volunteered 
as his bodyguards. Meanwhile, a 
growing nationwide protest was un- 
folding throughout Hungary against 
the Ceausescu policy. By alerting the 
world, letters of protest bombarded 
Ceausescu’s office pleading for 
clemency for Tékés. Despite this, 
pressure on the minister steadily 
grew. 

At its peak on December 15 last 
year, the Securitate wanted to abduct 
and arrest T6kés. When they at- 
tempted to do this, the police officers 
were confronted with a living chain 
of some two hundred church mem- 
bers protecting their minister with 
their bodies. Their attempted crack- 
down resulted in a huge spontaneous 
demonstration of thousands in which 
all ethnic groups joined in. When the 
peaceful demonstrators were fired on 
by the members of the Securitate and 
machine-gunned from helicopters, a 
nationwide revolution began. Within 
days the hated regime was over- 
thrown. Ceausescu and his wife were 
arrested by the military, who sided 
with the revolution: they were tried 
and summarily executed, It was 
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Christmas Day when ‘‘the satan — 


died.’’ T6kés was found in a village, 


badly beaten by his captors, but al- — 


ive. 

These history-making events be- 
gan in the heart of a Reformed min- 
ister who arrived to the point of sta- 
tus confessionis (“Here I stand’’) be- 
cause he simply could take no more, 
nor remain silent any longer. Before 
the stones spoke he had to speak. 
There was nowhere to withdraw. He 
was ready to put his life, his family, 
his career, everything on the line. 
Against the evil might of an oppres- 
sive dictatorship, against the 80,000- 
strong Securitate, against the mad 
will of an absolute dictator, he had 
only his two bare hands, a strong 
faith in his heart and the Word of 
God in his mouth, with which to bat- 
tle. A modern David against a mod- 
ern Goliath. A miracle happened of 
biblical magnitude: Goliath’s head 
fell once more. God once more said 
forcefully to mankind that he is still 
the Lord of history. 

After forty-five years of oppres- 
sion, misuse and humiliation, the 
churches in Eastern Europe are 
emerging not only as spiritual but as 
political forces in the life of their na- 
tions. They are calling all of us to 
genuine religious faith and high mor- 
al values in our decision-making and 
conduct, as well as to relevant sery- 
ice both in the Church and in the 
world. Without such individuals and 
communities no nation can survive 
the world. Let us learn from them, 
and watch for the Eastern European 
Churches which might very well be- 
come the vanguard of twenty-first 
century Christianity. [] 


Dr. Pungar is minister of Calvin Hungarian 
Presbyterian Church, in Edmonton, Alberta, 
and lecturer in Religious Studies at the Univer- 
sity of Alberta. Before coming to Canada in 
1983, he was a minister of the Hungarian Re- 
formed Church and staff-member of the Synod 
Office in Budapest. 


Laszlo Tokes 
Comes to Canada 


John Congram 


O. year ago, two Quebec tele- 


vision journalists, Michel Clair, a 
free-lance journalist, and Rejean Roy 
from the CBC, risked their lives to 
visit Romania and interview Reform- 
ed minister Laszl6 T6kés. When they 
returned to Canada they could not 
find a television station willing to 
show their interview. ‘‘Who would 
be interested in a poor Romanian pas- 
tor talking about freedom?’’ the me- 
dia scoffed. 


Today, the first day of spring, on 
the anniversary of that visit, in To- 
ronto’s Westbury Hotel, television 
and radio stations stand mike to 
mike, camcorder to videocorder, 
competing for every word Laszld 
Tékés utters, hoping to squeeze in 
their favourite question. 

But first they must listen to the two 
Quebec reporters. Their voices crack 
as they recall the journey they will 
never forget, to visit “‘a truly free 
man.’’ They thank Tékés for the ho- 
nour and privilege of that opportuni- 
ty, and sit down. 

The night before I attended a 
worship service in which Tokes par- 
ticipated in the Hungarian Presbyteri- 
an Church here in Toronto. I think 
Henri Nouwen once referred to the 
incarnation as God’s act of ‘‘down- 
ward mobility.”’ Because we spend 
most of our lives questing for ‘‘up- 
ward mobility,’’ ‘‘downward mobili- 
ty’’ always startles us. We see it re- 
flected in the Mother Teresas and 
Jean Vaniers of the world. I saw it 
again last night in L4szl6 Tokes. 

He spoke with compassion and 

conviction but without flamboyancy. 
“It is a joy to be among you and pre- 
ach the word of God,”’ he began. His 
message was simple but powerful. 
He spoke from John’s first letter. He 
talked about darkness — the darkness 
that covered, and to some extent still 
covers his own land; the darkness of 


hate and division, of broken hearts 
and homes. And the worst darkness 
of all — the darkness that invades the 
inner life — robbing people of confi- 
dence and trust. “‘It is only Christ,”’ 
he said, ‘‘who has the power to bring 
light and break down the walls of di- 
vision and hatred.’”’ 


Bids 


seat 


From left, Rev. Lazl6 Tékés, with the 
Moderator, Rev. Harrold Morris and Record 
Editor Rev. John Congram. 


— Photo by L. Molnar, elder. 


of reminded his con- 


gregation that God, who is the light, 
wants to make us, especially the 
church, the light of the world. This, 
he said, is not utopia nor naivety but 
‘‘the only route to survival. Some- 
where the hatred must end. Christ has 
broken down the walls that separate 
us and wants to gather us together in 
love and community. Thank you for 
coming to share the word of God.”’ 
When he sat down we had all been 
moved and changed. 

With the addition of three to four 
hundred of the faithful, the players 
last night were much the same as 
those who gathered for the press con- 
ference this morning. The networks 
along with local media with their 
cameras, lights, and frantic activity 
were all there. It could easily have 
been turned into a media circus. It 
might have been a time when we sim- 
ply gathered to praise and wonder at 
an extremely brave man. 

Somehow Tokés delivered us from 
all of that — in an act of worship he 
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drew us into the presence of God. As 
so frequently occurs on visits to the 
sick or dying, we who had gathered 
to support L4szl6 Tokés, left with our 
own hope renewed and our faith rea- 
wakened. Out of what for so long 
seemed darkness and hopelessness 
comes a voice of hope. The God who 
is so full of surprises has surprised us 
once again. 

This morning I am sitting beside a 
reporter from the Toronto Star. I had 
seen him at the service the previous 
evening. He confirms my feelings. 
Neither of us will soon forget the ex- 
perience. 

The news conference has lasted for 
over an hour. Suddenly a new tele- 
vision crew from the CBC, mikes 
and recorders at the ready, burst into 
the room. They are sorry to interrupt 
the proceedings, they say, but they 
have just established direct contact 
with Hungarian television and must 
have Tokés alone for a few minutes. 
They promise to return soon. Tokés 
is ushered out. 

Ten minutes later one of CTV’s 
crew comes in to complain bitterly to 
those in charge of the press confer- 
ence that the CBC has pulled a fast 
one, and that Hilary Brown of the 
CBC is interviewing Tokés in the ho- 
tel’s coffee shop. There is little time 
now anyway. TOokés is due to meet 
Premier Peterson in his office and be 
introduced to the Ontario legislature. 
Besides, word has just been received 
that the statement that Tokes had 
made earlier in the day for European 
television must be re-taped due to 
technical difficulties. 

I recall the words of Rudyard Ki- 
pling: 

“Tf you can meet with triumph and 
disaster 

And treat those two imposters just the 
SUING ee. 

If you can talk with crowds and keep 
your virtue, 

Or walk with kings — nor lose the 
common touch... . 

Yours is the earth and everything 
that’s in it, 

And — which is more — you'll be a 
man, my son!”’ 

Seldom have I met anyone who 
better typified those sentiments. I 
leave thinking of this and Saint Atha- 
nasius, who said, ‘‘God’s glory is 
man fully alive.’’ (J 
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What Are We Going To 
Do wu Roshanna! 


Ss. did it again. 


Roshanna was never subtle. Dur- 
ing morning worship she had an un- 
canny ability to find, sit next to, and 
irritate the most irascible congre- 
gants. That very morning she was sit- 
ting next to ancient Mrs. Flanders — 
a vintage grouch. She always timed 
her sneak attack during the silent 
prayers of confession, while her vic- 
tim was most contrite and vulnerable. 
Before the Assurance of Pardon was 
pronounced, poor Mrs. Flanders was 
snagged for the next hour. 

At the end of the doxology, in cel- 
ebration of the mid-point of our serv- 
ice, Roshanna deposited her used Ba- 
zooka bubble gum on Mrs. Flanders 
open red-letter Bible. The awful 
mess was placed between ‘*He’’ and 
‘“‘multitudes’’ in Matthew 5:1. Poor 
Mrs. Flanders’ femily Bible would 
spot Bazooka bubble gum for genera- 
tions to come. There was to be no 
peace in morning worship on that 
day. 

Mrs. Flanders, who never suffered 
in silence, accosted me at the back 
door. *‘Pastor, you have to do some- 
thing about Roshanna.”’ 

While ingesting lunch, I shame- 
lessly transferred my frustration to 
my lay Christian education director 
(and mother of our four children): 
‘‘Honey, what are we going to do 
about Roshanna?’’ 

Roshanna. She was a twelve-year- 
old imp who grew up on the streets of 
inner-city Pittsburgh. Beginning with 
two aunts, and an older sister, she 
was finally deposited with her harried 
grandmother. Every summer morn- 
ing Roshanna was given a wrinkled 
dollar and told to disappear until bed- 
time. Usually she stood forlornly in 
front of her house, hoping her grand- 
mother would change her mind and 
retrieve her with warm oatmeal cook- 
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ies and a hug. It never happened. 

Roshanna never owned a doll. She 
never felt the touch of someone who 
loved her unconditionally. Her world 
was full of broken, glass-filled alleys 
and abandoned smoke scarred brick 
houses. Her playground was littered 
with discarded condoms and dis- 
carded children forgotten by their 
families. Her favourite silver slide 
with a paint chipped clown on its lad- 
der was once the last resting place of 
an overdosed addict. 

Roshanna was a tough veteran 
street kid when she came to our 
church. 

Because of a corny Vacation Bible 
School sign with larger than life 
space creatures, Roshanna literally 
invaded our church. 

Most of my congregation grew up 
with unlimited possibilities. We were 
white, Presbyterian, and well edu- 
cated. We had been raised on Lassie 
and Howdy Doody Time. Our world 
was full of happy endings. Roshanna 
knew precious few happy endings. 

She presented us with a new 
world. Having her merely memorize 
the books of the Bible was at best 
wholly inadequate; at worst, terribly 
cynical. In the face of Roshanna, our 
church had to modify its understand- 
ings. 

What are we going to do about Ro- 


shanna? 
A. I intimated, my 


church, like most churches, had 
much invested in a quiet, orderly 
church life. Our controlled Sunday 
morning service set the tone for our 
total church life. We were a well-oil- 
ed instrument whose rhythm was set 
and maintained by its weekly liturgi- 
cal experience. Before we could help 
Roshanna, we first had to change. 
Since our church was so small —with 
a relatively uncomplicated institution 
— | concluded that the best way to 
effect quick, and permanent change 
was to change Sunday morning 
worship. Denominational films about 
poor children and broken homes 
would have been marginally affec- 
tive. We made decisions from our 
hearts more often than we did from 
our heads. And the place to reach the 
heart was in the morning worship. 


So, instead of hiding Roshanna in 
junior church, I boldly invited the 
Sunday School teachers to bring their 
new recruit to morning worship. Be- 
cause Roshanna was part of a larger, 
often parentless, usually unhealthy 
system, we deliberately had to re- 
place or supplement her world with 
something else. That was a job for 
the whole church. She did not need 
flashy videos or attractive craft pro- 
jects; she needed our love. Fast. 
Anywhere and anyhow we could give 
it! 

We prepared ourselves for Ro- 
shanna. First, I excitedly shared that 
Roshanna, and perhaps some of her 
friends, were joining our fellowship. 
I made it clear that I was a fifth col- 
umn. Secondly, I instituted major li- 
turgical modifications. The twenty- 
minute sermon was trimmed to eight; 
we introduced popular songs; congre- 
gational participation was encour- 
aged during prayer time; and so on. 
Overall, the Sunday morning service 
was shortened by about thirty min- 
utes. This pleased everyone —the 
children, older members, and in be- 
tween. In fact, they were so pleased 
that many opponents of ‘‘informali- 
ty’’ were willing to trade their invest- 
ments in high liturgy for a decent, 
economical, if somewhat informal, 
worship service. Finally, the Chris- 
tian education department persuaded 
adults — like Mrs. Flanders — to 
adopt a child (like Roshanna) during 
morning worship. Mrs. Flanders 
struggled with Roshanna throughout 
our mercifully shortened morning 
worship services. Once Roshanna 
fell asleep, but usually she inflicted 
unmitigated misery on poor Mrs. 
Flanders. More recently she has set- 
tled down, but our love has been con- 
stantly tested. When she was part of 
our morning worship, Roshanna was 
part of our church. 

Before long Roshanna infiltrated 
other parts of our church life. 

In spite of our altruistic intentions, 
she initially attended our _pro- 
grammes, no doubt, because our pol- 
icy was free, fun and food. But, if 
this trinity attracted her it did not 
keep her. Roshanna needed presence 
more than presents. In all the vicissi- 
tudes of her life, our church was al- 
ways there. Week after week, year 
after year, our church family was a 
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trustworthy anchor. Not that we were 
perfect; we were only consistent. 
What was most fearful to Roshanna 
was that she would be ignored. We 
could not ignore her! Reminding us 
of her presence, she still occasionally 
deposited bubble gum in our Bibles! 


W. had to be creative. With a 


shoestring budget, we had to be par- 
ent, teacher, and benefactor. She 
needed our focused attenton. Her 
world was poverty, sexual abuse, 
fragmented families. We had to be 
far more than a Sunday School; we 
were a social welfare agency, at 
times a health clinic, and even a 
counselling centre. We realized that 
her systems — family, school, and 
neighbourhoods — were so flawed 
that we had to intervene everywhere 
at once or our intervention would be 
in vain. Our primary goals were be- 
havioural — encouraging Roshanna 
to sit quietly for twenty minutes. 
Helping an adolescent Roshanna re- 
frain from sex until marriage. We 
had to help her deal with her kaleido- 
scopic world. We had to give her 
more than oreo cookies, apple juice, 
and a Living Bible. She needed sal- 
vation but she needed sex education 
too. 

I once supposed that because I was 
educated, middle class, and well ad- 
justed that I had very little to say to 
Roshanna. It never occurred to me 
that she had anything to say to me. | 
was wrong on both counts. 

Deep within my soul I found a 
little empathic corner for her. Some- 
how I found what to say to her when | 
discovered she visited her deceased 
grandfather’s empty hospital room 
simply to be near the one person — 
even if he were dead — who had con- 
sistently loved her all her life. In my 
mind I revisited a hospital room 
where my own father died. Roshanna 
shared a scary moment when she saw 
her pastor weep. I never felt the pain 
Roshanna felt when her mother pun- 
ished her by placing her right hand on 
a red hot stove burner. But that was 
okay as long as I hugged her and did 
not pretend that I knew how she felt. 
Somehow I found myself in her his- 
tory. 

continued 
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Roshanna, 


continued 


“0 
ur lives had to be written on her 
life, and hers on ours.” 


Things that I thought were re- 
solved, lost, or forgotten reappeared 
when I was with Roshanna. That 
failed friendship ignored for so long 
that suddenly hurt again when I saw 
Roshanna lose her grandfather. That 
smouldering anger so_ effectively 
controlled, suddenly bursting out like 
rain dipped sun rays when I saw un- 
directed anger manifested in Roshan- 
na. Once I found an old book given 
to me when I was ten with a note 
scribbled in the inside cover: *‘Turn 
to page 100.”’ Written in smudged 
pencil on page 100 was one word: 
*“Sucker!”’ 

Interesting isn’t it? That a ten year 
old Jim Stobaugh set a trap that 
caught the thirty-three year old Jim 
Stobaugh. Over and over again, 
within the stormy cauldron of Rosh- 
anna’s life I rediscovered unresolved 
tensions and, as a result, experienced 
new healing as I removed or resolved 
them by living and crying with my 
precious street urchin. 


R.... has never been an 


academic exercise. She has been par- 
enting, counselling, teaching, and 
holding. The manifested needs of 
Roshanna required great risk and ef- 
fort on my part. Everything has been 
so tentative and incomplete. God 
never asked for everything I had — 
He asked for much, much more. Like 
the protagonist Kurtz in Joseph Con- 
rad’s Heart of Darkness | found my- 
self overwhelmed by the darkness 
around me. The missionary Kurtz 
sincerely sought to proselytize South 
American Indians, but found himself 
corrupted by the ones he sought to 
help or, at least corrupted by the sys- 
tems in the South American jungles. 


I found myself tempted time and time 
again to manipulate, to ignore, to 
give up on Roshanna. Like Kurtz, I 
nearly became part of the darkness. 
To receive emergency help for Rosh- 
anna’s family I found myself exag- 
gerating needs to welfare agencies. I 
had to be very careful to avoid my 
middle class propensity to cut cor- 
ners, to pull rank, to manipulate. 
Christ called me to join the power- 
less. To join Roshanna. Not to pre- 
tend to be God. 

The apostle Paul assessed his suc- 
cess as an evangelist in II Cor. 4, 
‘*My life is written on your heart.’’ 
Our ultimate success as a community 
of faith, at least in Roshanna’s life 
depended on our ability to deliver far 
more than a curriculum or a snack. 
Our lives had to be written on her life 
and hers on ours. 


I wish that I had an inspiring story 
of how Roshanna’s grandmother 
came to our church, but she hasn’t. 
Sadly, I wonder if she has even no- 
ticed any change in Roshanna. Un- 
fortunately, most of Roshanna’s fam- 
ily is so disconnected from her that I 
have found it difficult to make con- 
tact with her family. And, when I do, 
her extended family is so chaotic and 
absent that it has been virtually im- 
possible, so far, to create any sub- 
stantive relationship. I suspect that 
no neat formula will entice Roshan- 
na’s family into our church. We must 
simply do what we do best: consis- 
tently, intentionally, love Roshanna 
each day. Ultimately, I believe, this 
unconditional love will impact all 
areas of Roshanna’s life. 

In the basement of our cold church 
we waited each Sunday morning for 
the refreshment of the Holy Spirit. 
Tired, troubled youth and _ harried, 
outclassed staff persons held hands, 
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sang His Banner Over Me is Love, 
and waited. Waited for justice. Wait- 
ed for Roshanna to smile. Held hands 
and waited for new life. It always 
came. It came when Roshanna 
prayed for her divorced mother. It 
came when a child-mate with in- 
fected rat bites miraculously recov- 


ered in children’s hospital as our Ro- ~ 


shanna asked God for her healing. 
The Spirit came when little three- 
year-old Elizabeth climbed into the 
lap of a recovering addict and told 
him that she loved him. New life 
came when Roshanna — twice held 
back in three years of public school 
— recited the books of the Bible in 
perfect order. And, new life came 
when this young, cynical pastor, who 
has already seen too many Roshannas 
in five years of ministry, heard her 
standing with her dirty right thumb 
uplifted and her left hand on her hip, 
saying ‘‘Pastor Jim, God loves you 
and so do [.”’ 

Last Sunday, after the benediction, 
she grabbed me as I hurried to the 
back door. She showed me a 1910 
photograph of our church that she 
had borrowed from Mrs. Flanders 
much abused Bible. “‘That is my 
church, Pastor Jim,’’ she unceremon- 
iously announced. ‘That is my 
church!”’ 

Indeed, little Roshanna, may it al- 
ways be. [] 


Mr. Stobaugh is a minister in Fourth 
Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, Pennsylva- 
nia. 


Doing Mission 


Harry Waite 


BELOW: The Uxbridge Team, from left, Doris Noble, 
David Noble, Jim Wallace, Harry Waite, Anne Phillips, 
John Pellis, Bernie Joosten, Reg Tomkinson, Howard Waite. 


he idea of participating in 
some aspect of mission in a practical, 
‘*hands-on’’ way has long been in the 
minds of the Presbyterians in Ux- 
bridge, Ontario. The idea was given 
some credibility when a speaker from 
Habitat for Humanity presented the 
story, and the possibilities, of that or- 
ganization. In direct response to this 
presentation a number of people 
in St. Andrew’s-Chalmers Church 
made a decision to undertake a pro- 
ject with Habitat in a developing 
country. 

The Dominican Republic was the 
locale of the project to which the Ux- 
bridge group was eventually as- 
signed. A few months into the plan- 
ning, however, word was received 


by Ray and Leslie Appéi. 


The house occupied 


from Habitat that the project was be- 
ing cancelled. Although reassign- 
ment to another project was request- 
ed, it did not seem that a new project 
could be found quickly. Enthusiasm, 
which had been high, seemed to 
erode. Holidays had been booked and 
plans made. Now that all seemed fu- 
tile. 

Just at this time, Joe Reed, the area 
missionary for Latin America and the 
Caribbean, happened to be in Cana- 
da. An enquiry was made of him as 
to the possibility of developing a 
work project somewhere in his area 
of interest. After a visit to Guyana, 
Joe indicated that the Guyana Pres- 
byterian Church seemed open to the 
possibilities of a group of Canadians 


OR 


undertaking 2 work project among 
them. The refurbishing of St. Colum- 
ba House, a conference centre at Bet- 
ter Hope, was identified as the priori- 
ty for the work project. 

Meanwhile, in Uxbridge, the team 
was being consolidated. It consisted 
of nine people, seven men and two 
women. Each was part of the team 
because of interest in and commit- 
ment to the project. Three of the men 
were skilled professionals in building 
trades — a bricklayer, a cabinet mak- 
er, and a stone engraver. The rest of 
the team were generalists with the 
usual skills of most ‘‘do-it-yourself”’ 
homeowners. 

The team was divided into three 
groups of three members each to cov- 
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Doing Mission, 


continued 


er responsibilities for carpentry, 
plumbing and electrical work. Tools 
were gathered which would cover 
any foreseeable task. It was agreed 
these tools would be left behind in 
Guyana at the end of the project. 

Because of the difficulty of direct 
communication with individuals in 
Guyana, little was known about the 
specifics of the needs at St. Columba 
House. A certain amount of faith was 
required of the volunteers. that what- 
ever the condition of the house might 
be, the needs could be met. A will- 
ingness to make-do, to be flexible 
and creative was the order of the day. 

Early Friday morning, January 
26th, the nine volunteers landed in 
Guyana to a reception warm in 
weather and in hospitality. Ray and 
Leslie Appél along with a number of 
local Presbyterians saw the group 
through the formalities at the airport 
and then provided transport to Better 
Hope. There, a welcoming bouquet 
and accompanying hug greeted each 
of the volunteers. An introduction to 
the accommodations on the upper 
floor of St. Columba House was fol- 
lowed by a survey of the needs that 
were to be addressed in the course of 
the week. Greetings were extended 
by the Moderator, Rev. Moses 
Harsham, who pointed out that the 
project had the full support of the 
Presbytery. 

The experiences of the group of 
Canadians were ones of the remarka- 
ble contrasts of life in Guyana. The 
first of these paradoxes had to do 
with water. The land is lush and pro- 
ductive and, lying below sea level, is 
almost always wet, covered with 
puddles and mud. During the week 
there was rain during some part of 
every day. Yet, in that abundance of 
water, managing a supply for wash- 
ing, showers and toilets became a 
major problem to be solved. 

The contrast between the poverty 
of the country and its people and the 
lavishness of the hospitality was as- 
tounding. The team was repeatedly 
awed by the stories of extraordinary 
cost of consumer goods, including 


food and gasoline, along with the 
very low wages. Yet, in the midst of 
such circumstances, the hospitality 
extended to the group of visitors was 
SO gracious and generous that mem- 
bers of the group often found a lump 
in their throats, so deeply moved 
were they by the displays of love and 
caring. 

The homes of many of the people 
in Guyana are modest in the extreme. 
They are poor and humble homes by 
our standards. Yet the appearance of 
the children heading off to and re- 
turning from school showed a re- 
markable commitment on the part of 
families to the well-being of their 
children. The visitors were struck by 
the contrast between the manner of 
dress and general appearance of Ca- 
nadian school children and that of the 
Guyanese children. 


Guyana is a 
land of contrasts 


Anne Phillips repairs steps 
up to the Appéls’ house. 


In the midst of these, and many 
other contrasts, flooding in upon the 
consciousness of the visitors, the Ca- 
nadians from Uxbridge set to work. 

The showers and toilets had been 
broken and unused for sometime and 
the plumbing team set to work to 
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remedy that situation. Once that was 


completed, the collection and distri- 
bution of rain water in the elevated 


storage tank was redesigned and fed : 


directly from new eavestroughs sup- 
plied by the Canadians and installed 
by local workmen. 

The security of St. Columba 
House and the houses in the com- 
pound was attended to with the in- 
stallation of all new, stronger locks, 
bars for the windows and new 
screens on the house occupied by the 
Appeéls. 

New electrical outlets were in- 
stalled in the Appéls’ house, and an 
emergency lighting line was run from 
the generator in the manse to St. Col- 
umba House and then to the mission- 
aries’ house. 

Finally, new paint was applied to 
the ground floor of St. Columba 
House, both inside and out. 

The work was accomplished by the 
nine volunteers working hard 
throughout one week, while still 
maintaining a schedule of socializing 
and sightseeing that offered them at 
least a glimpse of the country and its 
people. It was enough to give the Ca- 
nadians a life-changing experience 
and a commitment to continue to care 
actively for the people of Guyana. It 
gave the visitors a profound experi- 
ence of the Communion of Saints as 
they worshipped at Better Hope in a 
service that moved them to tears and 
where they found the bond with 
brothers and sisters in Christ that is 
the Holy Spirit. It gave them all an 
experience they are willing and anx- 
ious to repeat. 

What of the Guyanese Presbyteri- 
ans? They told the visitors, both at 
the time of their arrival and, more 
importantly, at the time of their de- 
parture, that they were delighted to 
have them. They asked the group to 
return and indicated that on another 
occasion there would be plans in 
place to further develop the concept. 
It seemed to impress the Guyanese 
Presbyterians that Canadians should 
visit their land and their church, not 
just to tour but to engage in hard 
physical work. 

As far as Uxbridge is concerned, it 
is only the beginning! CL] 


Mr. Waite is minister of St. Andrew’s-Chalm- 
ers Presbyterian Church in Uxbridge, Ontario. 


Deep in my heart, | wanted to believe that I, too, could 


overcome the pain. 


A Summer of Grace 


Meg Woodson 


Joey was twelve the summer he 
died of cystic fibrosis. Peggie, Joey’s 
sister, was fourteen, and she had CF, 
too. The following episodes are 
based on conversations Peggie and 
her father and I had together that 
fateful summer, that summer of our 
tears and of our triumph, a triumph 
Peg helped win for us all. 


Tears 


‘“*You know how last Thursday the 
doctor drove all us CF kids in the 
hospital over to visit CF camp? Well, 
mother, when I walked into the 
council room, the whole place was 
suddenly so quiet it was like they say 
in books, you could hear your heart 
beating. Then all the boys were 
saying, ‘Joey Woodson’s sister. Joey 
Woodson’s sister.” And they were all 
coming over to me — the boys, 
mother — and they were saying, 
“We’re sorry, Peggie, We’re sorry, 
Peggie.’ I thought I was gonna cry in 
front of the whole camp.”’ 

And then, in the telling, Peggie’s 
enormous blue eyes did fill with 
tears, and I put my arms around her 
wraith-like body and cried with her. 

Soon she disentangled herself and 
looked up, blond hair flipping. 
‘*They had pictures up of other years 
at camp. I mean, they were just for 
show, but they gave me the ones with 
Joey in them. Wasn’t that nice of 
them to give me the pictures with 
Joey in them?”’ 

Everybody worried about how 
Peggie was reacting to Joey’s death, 
but Peggie was all right. Peggie was 
all right because she didn’t hide her 
hurts. She didn’t belittle her good 
feelings, but neither did she bury the 
bad. 

She dragged her collection of 
Casper and Richie Rich comic books 
into the middle of her bedroom floor. 
‘‘l’m gonna get rid of these dumb 
comic books. I only ever wanted 
them so I’d have more than Joey. Oh, 


mother, I don’t have anybody any 
more to have more of anything 
than.’’ Peggie pinpointed her 
particular hurts. 

She came back from playing up the 
street with Mary — Mary with the 
fighting brothers and sisters. “‘Oh, 
mother, you can’t imagine how good 
it was to be in a house with noise.”’ 

Society had not yet programmed 
her to restrain her tears. ‘‘I hate to go 
into Joey’s room,’’ she confided,”’ 
’cause every time I do, it’s like he 
ought to be in there workin’ on one of 
his three-thousand-piece puzzles. Ya 
know, with that brown hair of his all 
mussed up, and him wearin’ his 
glasses over the sides of his ears 
instead of over the tops. 

‘‘T mean, every time I go in Joey’s 
room, I cry. But then when I come 
out, I feel better.’’ 

‘*Would you mind if I tore off the 
cover of this magazine to hang in my 
room, mother?’’ A picture of a hand 
cradling the globe dominated the 
cover along with a quotation from the 
prophet Isaiah: *‘Will you question 
me about my children, or command 
me concerning the work of my 
hands? I made the earth, and created 
man upon it.”’ 

‘*Remember how you told me 
about when we were in Tennessee 
and father was trying to find a new 
church to be the minister of, and he 
looked and looked all over the South 


and couldn’t find one? And then we 
heard about the CF center in 
Cleveland and it bein’ the best and 
all, and right off three churches 
around Cleveland wanted him? Well, 
I been thinkin’ about that. That 
seems like some kind of sign to me.”’ 

I knew what kind of sign Peg 
meant. Joey was dead, and last night 
she could not sleep for coughing, but 
God knew where we were. He cared. 

‘*Sometimes when I’m in class, 
mother, and I can’t get my French, 
and madame is yellin’ at me, I think 
about how God knows not only 
English and French but every 
language in the whole world. It helps 
me feel how big he is. . . Did you 
hear how much I was coughin’ last 
night, mother? Do you think we 
should make an appointment with the 
doctor?’’ 

Peg was comforted by the control 
she felt God had over every event ina 
person’s life. She was also careful 
about the control she felt every 
person had over his or her own life. I 
talked to her about theological 
paradoxes, but Peggie didn’t know 
she was interested in paradoxes. 

‘What I would really like to 
know, mother, is this: When we go 
on vacation this year, do you think 
father will drive more carefully now 
that he knows deep down that he 
doesn’t have permanent safety?”’ 

continued 
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A Summer of Grace, 


continued 


‘The little kids in Sunday school 
were asking the teacher about dogs in 
heaven, and she was tellin’ them 
about immortal souls and all. I told 
“em heaven was a perfect place, and 
if they needed their dogs to be 
perfectly happy in heaven, their dogs 
would be there. I don’t know why 
grownups make things so 
complicated. 

‘‘Even you, mother. You’re 
always wonderin’ what heaven is like 
and what Joey is doing. Well, Isawa 
picture once of a little boy playing 
outside this big, golden palace, and 
that’s the way I think of Joey. I 
mean, I know that’s not the way he 
is, but since I don’t know the way he 
is, that’s the way I think of him, like 
doin’ a ten-thousand-piece puzzle, 
with an angel sorting. 

‘*And you always want to know 
whether Joey thinks about us, and 
how could he be perfectly happy if he 
knows how sad we are. But I think 
God can fix things like that. If Joey 
knows what’s goin’ on down here, 
God can fix it up so he can know and 
not feel bad. I don’t know how he 
can do it, but I know he can do it. 

‘“Why do grownups ask so many 
questions? Don’t you want to be 
satisfied?”’ 

Peggie was not without fear of 
death. **Does it hurt to die of cystic 
fibrosis?’’ she probed. She was 
afraid of the mechanics of death, and 
for herself she was even afraid of 
heaven. ‘‘When my time comes, I’m 
not gonna be all calm and peaceful 
the way Joey was. When my time 
comes, you’re gonna have to hire me 
a psychiatrist. Do you think that’s 
because I know it here but I don’t 
know it there?’’ 

For Joey and that golden-palace 
land to which death had been the 
gate, Peggie had no fears. Nor did 
she falter unduly in relinquishing 
Joey to it. ‘Oh, father, how 
m-a-c-a-b-r-e,’’ she spelled a dozen 
times a day, impatient with what she 
considered the morbid, unrealistic 
aspects of Joe’s and my grief. 
‘“Don’t tell me you’re gonna leave 
Joey’s twelve-year birthday card on 
the mantle. You are? Oh, mother, 
how m-a-c-a-b-r-e.”’ 


I had a hard time making myself 
clean out Joey’s drawers. How could 
I do away forever with that joyous 
Joey-jumble of Matchbox cars and 
model paints and clean and dirty 
socks? *“‘You might as well do it, 
mother; he’s not gonna reappear by 
magic, ya know.”’ 

I got flowers and water ready to 
take to the cemetery. ‘‘I don’t 
understand why you do that, mother. 
What are the flowers for? Oh, I get it. 
It’s so things will look nice for 
people drivin’ through.’’ It wasn’t 
that Peggie had no feelings; she just 
had no feelings that Joey was down 
there under the flowers. 

She followed me out to the car. ‘‘I 
guess it’s okay if you go, mama, as 
long as you know in your head that 
Joey’s not down there. One of these 
days it'll get down into your heart.”’ 


Other People 


We took Peggie and her friend 
Gladys to see the Cleveland Indians 
play. It was time for us to go 
someplace and easier for all of us if 
we took a friend along for Peggie. 
Actually, for the girls, a rock group 
performing after the game was the 
main attraction. 

Joe and I had worried about Peg 
since she was diagnosed as having 
CF at six-months old, but since 
Joey’s death, our worry had turned to 
panic, panic as chronic and 
convulsive as Peg’s cough. 

‘‘Are you getting tired?’’ we asked 
as the game dragged on. ‘‘Are you 
ready to go yet? Are you sure?”’ 

Joey died because he got a virus. 
We had to keep Peg from getting a 
virus. Adequate rest was a must. 

As the game entered its thirteenth 
inning, we led the girls from the 
stadium. ‘*Let’s listen to the game on 
the car radio,’’ Joe suggested 
brightly. 

Peg huddled in the far corner of the 
back seat and talked to Gladys in 
tones just loud enough for us to hear. 
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‘*Boy, are my parents hyper about 
my health. Bein’ up late one night 
isn’t gonna kill me.”’ 

‘*How many deadly viruses do you 
think are stalking Cleveland in 
August?’’ I asked Joe, and we eyed 
each other sheepishly. 

‘‘T’m sorry you were embarrassed 
with Glad over the rock group,”’ I 
said to Peg as she got ready for bed. 

‘*T told Glad about Joey.”’ 

moO: 

‘Yeah. I said, ‘Did you know my 
brother died?’ And she said, ‘No.’ 
And I said, ‘Well, he did.’ And she 
said, ‘Oh.’ I mean, I thought I should 
tell her. What if she didn’t know and 
someone said something about Joey 
and then IJ had to tell her? I waited till 
there was a lot of screaming and 
yelling. I told her during a home 
run.”’ 

All in all, it was harder for Peggie 
to handle Joe’s and my reactions to 
Joey’s death than her own. On 
Mondays, Joe’s day off, he hovered 
over Peg. ‘‘Want to play three- 
handed solitaire?’’ he asked, and 
asked. 

A little extra attention was fine, 
but too much attention was control. 

‘*You guys have gotta stop lookin’ at 
me like I’m me and Joey both.”’ 

One Monday we went to see The 
Love Bug instead of playing solitaire. 
All at once Peggie’s exuberant 
whisper carried above the hubbub on 
the screen. ‘“‘Father, father, listen to 
mother. Did you hear her? She 
laughed! She really did! I heard her! 
did you hear her, father? Mother 
laughed!”’ 


Guilt 


‘*There is no point, mother, in 
your crying right in front of me,”’ 
Peg scolded. *‘I tell you my common 
sense, but you won’t listen. Joey 
turned out good, didn’t he? How 
could he turn out so good if you were 
so bad? So why do you keep asking if 
you were a good mother?”’ 

‘‘Joey and I spent a lot of time 
working on his monster models 
before he got sick,’’ Joe worried. 
“Do you think the odour of the glue 
had anything to do with what 
happened in his lungs?”’ 

‘*Oh, father, you always have a 
guilty conscience that makes you 
think ridiculous things. Whenever 


al 


anything good happens, you say God 
did it, but when anything bad 
happens, you say you did it. That’s 
dumb. Are you payin’ attention to 
me, father?’’ 

‘*T sure was awful to Joey,’’ she 
admitted of her own relationship with 
him. ‘*Ya know how he would have 
one week to pick television 
programmes and I would have the 
next? Well, I used to figure way 
ahead to when there would be a 
vacation week and count back and fix 
it so I'd get to pick then. I was 
terrible to him.”’ 

She thought for a minute. ‘‘Just 
like a regular sister.’’ 

‘*And when we were in the 
hospital together the time before last, 
and the nurses made Joey walk up 
and down the hall seven times? I 
mean, nobody would listen when he 
said how tired he was. And he came 
in my room in that itty-bitty wheel 
chair all exhausted and tried to tell 
me about it, and I yelled at him to get 
out.”’ 

Again she paused. ‘*Of course, I 
didn’t know he was dyin’.”’ 

‘‘And we had good times together, 
too. Like when we built the house for 
Teddy on one of the shelves of Joey’s 
bookcase, and we cut the rug for the 
floor and glued the watch to the 
ceiling for a clock and all? 

‘*Remember how he used to wire 
his room so if you guys opened the 
door his alarm clock went off? Well, 
I helped with that. I know I bossed 
him a lot, but when he was doin’ 
stuff in his room, he bossed me, 
too.”’ 

If Peggie felt any prolonged guilt, 
it was because she didn’t grieve as 
Joe and I grieved. ‘*‘I keep waitin’ for 
it to hit me the way it has you guys, 
but it never does.”’ 

‘*We both got our ears pierced six 
months ago, right, Peg?’’ I asked. 
“‘Look at your ears. You can hardly 
see where they were pierced. Now 
look at my gaping holes. Young 
people often mend more quickly than 
older people. Be glad you’re 
young.”’ 

Peggie scrutinized my ear lobes. 
‘“How gross. You can see the light 
clear through. And your ears are still 
gooey. Are your ears always going to 
be gooey? 

‘‘Now for goodness sakes, 


mother, I don’t know what you’re 
cryin’ about this time, but if it’s 
because you're still bound and 
determined that you weren’t a good 
enough mother to Joey, instead of 
moanin’ and groanin’ about it, why 
not just decide to do a better job on 
me? 

‘*You don’t believe me when I 
make my comments about your not 
bein’ a good mother, do you? Don’t 
you make comments sometimes you 
don’t mean?”’ 


Memories 


‘*We are going to finish Joey’s 
picture album today,’’ Peg declared 
as we lingered over Saturday noon 
hot dogs and apples. ** You haven’t 
put any pictures in it for three years. 
And we’re gonna keep remembering 
all the good times — not like some 
people act, like the dead person never 
existed. I mean, we gotta write down 
what Joey was like ‘cause I’m 
forgetting already.”’ 

‘Remember that time we were 
playing four-handed solitaire and 
Joey won as usual?’’ Joe asked. 
‘*And he was preening himself as 
usual?”’ 

*“You mean that time you told him 
he better watch out ‘cause pride 
goeth before a fall, and he kept on 
boastin’, and he was squirming 
around so much he fell off his chair? 
I never saw a proverb happen like 
that before.’”’ 

‘*Remember that time he told us 
about CF camp when he went to mass 
by mistake?’’ I joined in. 
‘‘Remember how they took the 
Protestant kids into the woods for a 
service on Sunday mornings, and the 
Catholic kids they loaded on a truck 


Meg Woodson is the pen name for a Reformed 
Church of America minister’s wife. Much of 
the material in this article is adapted from the 
book, The Time of Her Life, available from the 
author, 6816 Greenbriar Drive, Cleveland, 
OH 44130,$10.95 (U.S.). She is shown at 
right, with her daughter Peggie. 
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and took to mass? And they kept 
asking Joey, ‘What are you, Joey? 
What are you Joey?’ And he kept 
saying, “All I know is, I’m 
Christian,’ and they put him in the 
truck.”’ 

‘“Boy, was he dumb. What are we 
anyway, Father? I always get mixed 
up between Protestant and 
Presbyterian.’”’ 

‘“All I know is, we’re Christian,”’ 
chuckled Joe. ‘*Maybe that Joey 
wasn’t as dumb as you think, Peg.”’ 

‘‘Now that’s the kind of thing I 
mean about Joey,’’ Peg gloated as we 
laughed together. **Wasn’t that nice? 
Doesn’t that make you feel better?”’ 


Getting On with Living 


Peggie stormed in from one of the 
first days of school and slammed her 
books on the family room floor. ‘‘Do 
you really think they speak French in 
heaven? And precisely how will I use 
algebra when I’m in the hospital all 
the time?”’ 

She squeezed in between Joe and 
me on the couch. *‘And what about 
college? Should I go or not? I mean, 
there’d be so little time left to do 
anything.”’ 

Joe told Peg that if she thought 
she’d like to move to the inner city 
after high school and teach people to 
read or some such thing, she should 
consider such options. But he warned 
her that she better not absolutely plan 
on dying in case God had other plans. 

He emphasized that the one thing 
people take with them when they die 
is what they’ve learned. ‘*‘People 
who know they may not have long to 
live have more reason than most to 
keep on becoming, Peg. One of the 
things I’ve always admired about you 
is your love of living. I hope you'll 
take your love of living with you 
whenever you die.”’ 

Peg sat silently for a few minutes, 
brow furrowed, before her face 
brightened. *‘And my love of eating, 
father? Should I keep that goin’ 
good, too?’’ Then with a wink at me, 
‘‘Mangeons-nous dans un restaurant 
ce soir, papa?’’ 


Peggie lived for eight more 
summers before she joined her 
brother and all of her life was 
summertime, but no time of her life 
was ever again a summer of grief. 
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The Quesi 


(Museum Of Meanin 


by John Congram 


he Reverend Fred Metzger, 
minister of St. Columba Presbyterian 
Church in Vancouver, is a man with 


a very large dream. He is establishing. 


a teaching museum (a new concept in 
museology) for presenting humani- 
ty’s quest for meaning, beginning 
with the Stone Age, the Ancient Near 
and Far East, tracing our roots 
through the Semitic, Greek and Ro- 
man experience, through the Middle 
Ages, including the rise of Islam and 
the Reformation right up to the Space 
Age. 

His dream began several years ago 
when Vicktor Frankl came to Van- 
couver and spoke about his therapy 
of meaning that he had developed 
during his stay in the Nazi death 
camps. In 1967 Metzger visited Expo 
in Montreal. The British pavilion in 
particular made him ponder the great 
people God had given to the world. 

He began to correspond with the 
major museums of the world and col- 
lect high quality reproductions of 
documents, coins, and great paint- 
ings. Soon his home, office and 
church were crowded with his ef- 
forts. At the moment the prototype of 
the museum is housed in the Adult 
Education building of St. Columba 
Church. Metzger hopes to find a per- 
manent resting place for his exhibi- 
tion with easy public access. Despite 
its temporary location, the museum is 
a fully-fledged member of the Ca- 
nadian Museum Association. 

During Expo’86 in Vancouver he 
was awakened at six in the morning 
by a call from David Mainse. In con- 
structing Mainse’s Pavilion of Prom- 
ise the architect had made a mistake. 
He had constructed a large exhibit 
space in the chapel and Mainse 
wanted to know if part of Metzger’s 
display could be used in the Pavilion 
of Promise. It was, and as a result 


half a million people saw it. Com- 
menting on the pavilion a newspa- 
perman wrote at the time: ‘‘One of 
the intriguing contrasts at Expo’s Pa- 
vilion of Promise is the quick shift 
from cutting edge technology to an- 
cient history, which takes place at the 
very end of the presentation.’’ It 
wasn’t planned but it was no less ef- 
fective. 


art of the museum was on a six- 
week display in 1971 in the Vancou- 
ver Public Library as a part of the 
77th anniversary of the Bible Socie- 
ty. On March 23, 1980, an official 
opening was held for the museum. 
Dr. Kenneth McMillan, former Mod- 
erator of the Presbyterian Church, 
expressed his feelings on that occa- 
sion: ‘‘I think we all felt as though 
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Queen Nofretete 
(Berlin Museum) 


Julius Caesar 
(Metropolitan 


Museum, 
New York). 


Ian Morrison visiting the museum exhibit 
at Expo °86 in Vancouver. 


we had been lifted to a very high lev- 
el. We feel very small when we think 
of the scope of history across the ages 
and we see our little place in the 
whole drama, and yet at the same 
time we feel also the tremendous sig- 
nificance of ourselves in this whole 
drama.”’ 

Metzger has -had lots of offers to 
establish his museum somewhere 
else. One came from Robert Schuller 
who wanted to incorporate it into the 
Crystal Cathedral in California. 
Metzger declined the offer because 
he wants this Canadian project to be 
rooted in Canada. 

As a result, only part of the nearly 
1100 items can be displayed in the 
building St. Columba Church gave 
Metzger for his exhibit. In connec- 
tion with the museum, Metzger 
would like to establish a workshop 
where artists could reproduce histori- 


ae 


cal artifacts for the use of churches 
and Christian Educators, as well as 
others in the wider community. In an 
age when science and technology are 
overemphasized, Metzger says, it is 
vital to balance things with education 
about the humanities and life’s mean- 
ing. The key dictum for the project is 
a quotation from John A. Mackay 
that is a favourite of Metzger’s, ‘“The 
road to tomorrow leads through yes- 
terday.’’ 


1 I think in the end, is 


what keeps Fred Metzger going un- 
daunted by discouragements and dis- 
appointments. He tells of the postgra- 
duate physicist from the University 
of British Columbia whom he had en- 
gaged to help him one afternoon. 
They were unwrapping a reproduc- 
tion of the cornerstone from the 
theatre in Caesarea which bears on it 
the inscription, ‘‘Pontius Pilate.’’ 
This was the first archaeological evi- 
dence for the existence of the procur- 
ator of Judea. The physicist stood 
back in awe: ‘‘Pilate actually 
existed!’’ he exclaimed. Metzger re- 
ports that soon after this the young 
scholar became an elder of the 
church. 

Fred Metzger has enjoyed many 
successes since ccming to Canada 
from Hungary forty years ago. He 
would like one more — a permanent 
home for his Christian education mu- 
seum located on Canada’s west coast 
where both the academic community 
and the general public could engage 
in a quest for meaning. 

Commissioners to this year’s As- 
sembly in Vancouver will be invited 
to view the exhibit in St. Columba 
Church. In the fall it will be moved 
temporarily to Regent College on the 
University of British Columbia cam- 
pus. LJ 
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What to watch for at 


this year’s General Assembly 


T John Congram 
h 


e last time the General As- 
sembly met in Vancouver was in 
1957. The first evening in Kerrisdale 
Presbyterian Church, Dr. A.D. 
MacKinnon, from Little Narrows, 
N.S., was elected moderator from six 
candidates who had been nominated. 
That year Vincent Massey was Gov- 
ernor General of Canada and Louis 
St. Laurent was Prime Minister. Dr 
John McNab submitted his resigna- 
tion as editor of the Presbyterian Re- 
cord having served 11 years. Among 
the guests at that Assembly was the 
Rev. In Ha Lee from the Korean 
Church in Japan. 

Thirty-three years later the Assem- 
bly will once again convene in Van- 
couver. What are some of the impor- 
tant issues to come before it? 

Considerable expectation has been 
built up in the church by two task 
forces appointed by the last Assem- 
bly, one on restructuring and the oth- 
er on theological education. 

The Task Force on Restructuring 
General Assembly agencies was 
asked to recommend ways by which 
the various agencies of the church 
might be reorganized to reflect The 
Vision adopted by our church to carry 
out their work more effectively. 

This Task Force will propose a re- 
structuring of staff units at Wynford 
Drive from four major groupings to 
two, with a reduction of staff from 
approximately 70 to 54. With an in- 
crease of staff at the synod level to 
better support congregations in 
Christian education and in mission, 
the net reduction in staff will be ap- 
proximately 12. The two major 
groupings of national staff are to be 
called “‘Life and Mission’’ and 
“Services.” ’ 

The Task Force on Theological 
Education will recommend the estab- 
lishment of a national structure on 
theological education which will be 
charged with the oversight and super- 
vision of theological education in all 


of our colleges. They propose that 
theological education will have three 
major streams: Word and Sacra- 
ments, diaconal and lay theological 
education. They will also propose 
that a ‘‘transitional mechanism’’ be 
established to oversee the detachment 
of the Ewart College programme 
from its present site into one or more 
existent sites for theological educa- 
tion. 

The Administrative Council will 
recommend that, commencing in 
1991, the church engage in a capital 


AMONG PROPOSALS: 


Staff at 50 Wynford Drive 
reduced, with increases at 
Synod level. 

® 
A campaign fo raise $10 
million for new church 
development in Canada 
and overseas capital 
needs, starting in 1991. 

® 


A Strategy for 
Francophone Ministry. 


funds campaign to raise 10 million 
dollars. The money is to be used for 
new church development in Canada 
and overseas capital needs. Tied into 
these recommendations will be the 
agreement that no other capital fund 
campaign be authorized during the 
period 1991-2000. 

Presbyterian World Service and 
Development will ask that Marjorie 
Ross be appointed Executive Direc- 
tor of PWS&D. Marjorie has a long 
association with the issues and pro- 
grammes of PWS&D, and has served 
and lived overseas. 
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I. Church Doctrine Commit- 

tee will present to the Assembly a 
Statement on Lotteries and Gambling 
and urge that all presbyteries resist 
the temptation to participate in gov- 
ernment lotteries or any other form of 
gambling. 

Among the many areas covered by 
the International Affairs Committee 
will be Ethiopia, South Africa, Cen- 
tral America, the Middle East and 
Ireland. The Committee also at- 
tempts to speak to our church on the 
subject of ‘‘environmental steward- 
ship,’’ warning of the perils of envi- 
ronmental warming and calling upon 
governments to take swift and posi- 
tive action in this area. 

In response to Calvin Pater’s re- 
quest at last year’s Assembly that any 
reference to Israel should be prefaced 
with the recognition of the long histo- 
ry of our misdeeds against the Jews, 
the Committee on Church History 
has produced a document for Assem- 
bly’s consideration, entitled, *‘Chris- 
tian-Jewish Relations: Matters of 
Fact re Past Misdeeds.”’ It provides 
an overview of Jewish-Christian rela- 
tions from the first century until the 
present, including the Canadian Pres- 
byterian response prior to and during 
World War II. 

The Pension Board will propose a 
major revision to the church pension 
plan. In effect, the change will mean 
that if a person’s five best years (not 
necessarily consecutive) equal the 
maximum pensionable earnings for 
those five years, then the person will 
receive the maximum pension for 35 
years of service. This removes the ef- 
fect of inflation. The cost of this im- 
provement will be borne by a one per 
cent increase in the members’ rates 
(from four to five per cent) to start 
January 1, 1991, and by taking about 
$13,000,000 from the pension plan 
surplus. 

The Board of World Mission will 


present the Assembly with a strategy 
for Francophone Ministry which will 
include the establishment of a Na- 
tional Committee of Francophone 
Ministry and the appointment of a 
Co-ordinator for the ministry on a 
half-time basis through 1991 with the 
hope that it would become a full-time 
position in 1991. The other main fo- 
cus of their report is a presentation of 
‘‘an approach to the development of 
a theology of mission.’’ In it, our 
witness to those of other faiths is de- 
scribed as both “‘inclusive’’ and 
‘*Christocentric.”’ 

In response to two overtures from 
the 115th General Assembly regard- 
ing The Book of Praise and the use of 
inclusive language, the Board of 
Congregational Life will ask the As- 
sembly to allow it “‘to develop over a 
10-year period a revised edition of 
The Book of Praise for the beginning 
of the 21st century.”’ 


I... year marks the end of the 
10-year mandate of church growth. 
Commenting on our failure to grow, 
let alone double, in this period, the 
Rev. Ron Van Auken reports that in 
his view this ‘‘has less to do with is- 
sues of facilities, strategies and pro- 
grammes than it does with issues of 
theology.’’ He follows this up with a 
number of convictional foundations 
that must be a part of our theology if 
we intend to be a growing church. 
The first of these is an exclusive posi- 
tion regarding Jesus Christ ‘‘declar- 
ing him to be the only path to God 
and to salvation.”’ 

In 1957, faced with the challenge 
of what was called, ‘‘the current trek 
to the suburbs of our cities,’’ the 
Board of Missions reported that ‘‘a 
minimum of $6,000,000 would be 
required to erect new churches in the 
next 10 years.’’ In response to this 
challenge the idea of setting up Syn- 
od Corporations from which to bor- 
row money for church extension was 
proposed. Hopefully Vancouver will 
once again be the location where cre- 
ative solutions will be found for the 
opportunities and challenges that 
confront us. 

Meanwhile, for those unable to at- 
tend the Assembly arrangements 
have been made with Broadcast 
News (the broadcast arm of Canadian 


Press) to carry reports from the As- 
sembly. Whether or not they are car- 
ried by your local radio station will 
depend to a large extent on you. Con- 
tact your local station, alerting them 
to these reports and requesting that 
they be carried. Arrangements have 
also been made to televise live the 
opening service on Thursday, June 7, 
from Kerrisdale Presbyterian 
Church. It will be seen on Rogers Ca- 
ble in the Lower Mainland of British 
Columbia. It will be possible to ob- 
tain copies of this tape for broadcast 
elsewhere on cable companies across 
Canada. LI 


LITTLE BUDDHAS 

We bury God 

bit by bit 
with our litanies 

and our liturgies. 
We believe 

we are little Buddhas; 
we can save ourselves. 
We squat fat happy, 

sucking salvation 


from our ro- 
sary beads. 


We work our way into heaven, 
by twisting scriptures God 


never revealed. 
— Valerie von Weich 


Reprint available 
The article in our April issue by 
Hans Kouwenberg, _ entitled, 


‘‘Searching for Spirituality,’’ has 


been reprinted by the Board of 
Congregational Life. For copies 
write to: Board of Congregational 
Life, 50 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, 
Ont., M3C 1J7. 


Please patronize our advertisers. 


Drs. Heather & John Johnston 
invite you to join a Presbyterian 
odyssey to 

AUSTRALASIA 
Jan. 24 - Feb. 13, 1991 

visiting Fiji, North and South Islands 
of New Zealand, Australia, including 
W.C.C. Assembly in Canberra & Ha- 
waii. 

Brochures available from MacNab 
Street Church, 116 MacNab St. S., 
Hamilton, Ont. L8P 3C3 or phone 
416-528-2730. 


You can help to build anew Presbyterian church... 


by investing in: 


THE CHURCH EXTENSION 
LOAN FUND * 


New congregations need to borrow to build their first church. You can 


help them, and also earn interest. 


The minimum investment is $2,000 for individuals and $5,000 for con- 
gregations or Presbyteries, The term of the loan is 5 years, after which 
your money is returned to you, unless you choose to re-invest it for oth- 


er new churches. 


You will receive a Promissory Note from the Presbyterian Church Build- 
ing Corporation, and be paid interest, twice a year, which is currently 
8% per annum on new loans. 


For more information and application forms, contact: 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH BUILDING 
CORPORATION 


9 Sari Crescent, West Hill, Ont., M1E 4W3 
(416) 269-7022 


* authorized by the General Assembly. 
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Tutu: Voice of the Voiceless by 
Shirley Du Boulay. Eerdmans, 1988. 
$22.50 (U.S.) 


After the extraordinary events of 
recent days in South Africa, the re- 
lease of Nelson Mandela and the le- 
galization of the African National 
Congress, this biography of Bishop 
Desmond Tutu is perhaps even more 
timely than when it was written. 

Ms. Du Boulay has performed a 
great service in presenting Tutu in 
such a well-researched and yet read- 
able form. And Eerdmans are to be 
commended for having published a 
beautiful work complete with maps, 
dates of the Bishop’s principal 
awards and delightful illustrations. 

The author details the almost mi- 
raculous life of this man, ‘‘a black 
South African, a Christian, a recon- 
ciler, a fearless critic of Apartheid, 
who has become a spokesman for his 
people, a voice of the voiceless.”’ 
She follows his cause from birth and 
childhood in the impoverished black 
townships of the Transvaal to his 
enthronement as the Archbishop of 
Capetown. 

Along the way, there are the fas- 
cinating years as a student and a tea- 
cher, his ordination as deacon and 
priest, his appointment as Dean of 
Johannesburg, elevation to the Bish- 
opric of Lesotho, General Secretary 
of the South African Council of 
Churches, Bishop of Johannesburg, 
recipient of the Nobel Peace Prize — 
to mention the highlights. 

Tutu, of course, had many oppor- 
tunities not available to the average 
black person in South Africa. His fa- 
ther was a school teacher, his mother 
a devout and thoughtful Christian. 
There were several influential 
churchmen who opened _ doors, 
among them Bishop Trevor Huddles- 
ton, a life-long friend. Nevertheless, 
from our Presbyterian perspective, 
we cannot help but believe that Prov- 
idence put forth a strong hand in 
bringing this man forward. As Tutu 
said, God grabbed ‘‘me by the scruff 
of my neck.”’ 

Tutu is not a critical biography in 
the sense of trying to be strictly aca- 
demic and unbiased. Ms. Du Boulay 


| VOICE OF THE VOICELESS 


esmond and Leah Tutu 
on their wedding day. 


is an unabashed admirer of the Bish- 
op and his contributions. However, 
she does not present him as a flawless 
person. She tells us of his temper, of 
his need to be appreciated, of a cer- 
tain thin-skinned quality which 
makes it difficult even for close 
friends to criticize him. We are also 
made aware of his caution. (Most 
Bishops, after all, don’t get there by 
being incautious.) This latter trait, 
considered a fault by some South Af- 
rican blacks, is hard to accept given 
the picture of Tutu painted by the 
Western press of an impetuous fire- 
brand. As the author points out, how- 
ever, even after the Sharpeville Mas- 
sacre of 1960, Tutu though 
‘‘stunned’’ and ‘‘benumbed’’, was 
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still not prepared to make political 
statements. He still wanted to be 
merely a good priest, husband, and 
father. 

The politicizing of Desmond Tutu, 
if it can even now be called that, took 
place very gradually. Always his 
words and actions were within the 
context of the people of God, either 
in his own communion or within the 
ecumenical body, the SACC. So 
great had his contribution been 
against apartheid that by 1977 when 
the martyr, Steve Biko, was buried at 
Kingwilliamstown, Tutu was chosen 
to give the funeral address to a con- 
gregation of 30,000 mourners. Even 
on that occasion, Tutu called for rec- 
onciliation and for the freeing of 
whites from the curse of racism: 
‘*Steve saw, more than most of us, 
how injustice and oppression can de- 
humanize ... have we not had an 
unbelievably shocking example of 
this, if he has been quoted correctly, 
in Mr. Kruger’s (Minister of Justice) 
heartless remark that Steve’s death 
‘leaves him cold’? Of all human be- 
ings, he is the most to be pitied. . . I 
bid you pray for the rulers of this 
land, for the police— that they may 
realize that they are human beings 
too. I bid you pray for whites in 
South Africa.’’ 

Tutu is a person who, even in the 
darkest moments, exudes confidence 
and light. A colleague said that 
““whenever he came, to a Eucharist, 
to a meeting, to a party, to a meal — 
the whole company bubbled over 
with the sheer joy of being together 
with him. It was always as though the 
very place was lit up by his presence 
and permeated by his infectious 
laughter.’’ Tutu can speak in a hu- 
morous way about the most extreme 
injustice: ‘“We had the land and they 
(the whites) had the Bible. Then they 
said ‘Let us pray’ and we closed our 
eyes. When we opened them again, 
they had the land and we had the Bi- 
ble, Maybe we had the better of the 
deal.’’ 

Even though a cautious man at 
heart, Desmond Tutu, unlike some 
North American churchmen, and 
even certain Christian journals, has 
not been afraid to take a stand on the 


evils of Apartheid and the value of 
sanctions. He has been driven not by 
fear or embarrassment but by the de- 
mands of the Gospel: 

““When we become the voice of 
the voiceless ones; when we stand in 
solidarity with the hungry and the 
homeless, the uprooted ones, the 
down-trodden, those that are margi- 
nalized, we must not be surprised 
that the world will hate us. . .”’ 

The dangers resulting from being 
hated are much greater in his world 
than in ours. But, like Nelson Man- 
dela, he has declared his willingness 
to die for this cause: 

**But what is it they can ultimately 
do? The most awful thing they can do 
is to kill me, and death is not the 
worst thing that can happen to a 
Christian.”’ 

Tutu is highly recommended to all 
those who would like to understand 
more about the crisis in South Africa 
through the life of a remarkable agent 
of reconciliation. 

Philip Lee 


Mr. Lee is minister of the Church of St. John 
and St. Stephen in Saint John, New Bruns- 


wick. 
eRe 


Truth And Community: Diversity 
and Its Limits in the Ecumenical 
Movement 

by Michael Kinnamon. Eerdmans, 1988. 
$11.65. 


WARNING — This book may 
change your perception of the ecu- 
menical movement! Michael Kinna- 
mon, Dean and Associate Professor 
of Theology and Ecumenical Studies 
at Lexington Theological Seminary 
(USA) presents an exhaustive study 
on Diversity And Its Limits In The 
Ecumenical Movement (subtitle). A 
look at the footnotes, which read like 
a Who’s Who in the world-wide 
church, attests to that. And thus a 
second warning: this volume is not 
for those who seek an easy lesson in 
ecumenism! It is rather a compelling 
attempt to crystallize the core, the ul- 
timate purpose of the ‘‘unity we 
seek.’’ (The parameters of Ecume- 
nism/Unity in this book are strictly 
within the Christian faith commu- 


nities). 
Kinnamon presents a) the vision 
behind the modern ecumenical 


movement and b) the central question 


Next Friday: 


facing it: what are the limits of accep- 
table diversity? He argues a case for 
what ecumenism should be and has 
been at its best. Kinnamon begins by 
setting forth theological affirmations 
on which ecumenism is founded, 
1.e., truth, diversity, community. 
Then he poses the question: how 
much diversity can the Oikoumene 
encompass, particularly in the areas 
of doctrine (sacraments and ministry) 
and social (apartheid) and confes- 
sional issues? The concluding chap- 
ters chart future directions of the ecu- 
menical movement. Here Kinnamon 
concentrates on two emerging foci: 
1) the teaching authority of the 
church 2) dialogue between ‘‘ecu- 
menicals’’ and ‘‘evangelicals.’’ 

In the last few pages of this vol- 
ume Kinnamon contends that ecume- 
nism is “‘nothing less than a way of 
looking at the world, rooted in Scrip- 
ture, that stands in dramatic contrast 
to the ‘us versus them’ mentality of 
most human societies.’’ Compassion 
—not competition! | 

All 118 pages speak of a ‘‘passion 
for openness.’’ I quote the last two 
sentences: ““The ecumenical vision 


Martha is waiting to answer your telephone calls at the General Assembly Offices and 
waiting for her pay cheque — from you, “Presbyterians Sharing... .”’ 


The three MacLean children are expecting Mom and Dad to speak good news and be 
supportive of the local church in Hsinchu, Taiwan, and expecting dinner too! They’re 
counting on you depositing their stipend through, ‘‘Presbyterians Sharing... .” 


The treasurer of First Presbyterian, Prince Rupert, is wondering about new ships in the 
port and if a deposit has been made so that their minister, Young Hwa Lee, can get his 
stipend, through, ‘‘Presbyterians Sharing... .”’ 


This Sunday: 


There will be opportunity for you to support these people and all those who are counting | 
on you next Friday. Your assistance is important; if you doubt it, ask Martha, the Mac- 


_-Leans and the Rev. Mr. Lee. 
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BRIDLEWOOD PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 
TORONTO 


THEOLOGY DEGREE Books 


PROGRAMS continued from previous page 


The programs at Somerset lead to 


seeks energetic, talented Christian Organist f 
. 5 American Bachelors, Masters and 


or Organist/Choir Director for Sunday 


Service and weekly choir practise. New Doctors Degrees, including Higher of Christ’s one body, living as sign 
Allen Digital Organ, volunteer senior choir. Doctorates. 4 forctaste of God's chal F 
Salary commensurate with experience and For a general catalog send C$10 cat ee AAS S shalom, 1s not 
qualifications. Contact Mr. C. Adams, 2501 g 9 an optional commitment, nor a lux- 


Warden Ave., Scarborough, Ont. to 


ury that is conveniently demoted on 
MIW 2L6. (416) 497-5286 


School of Theology, our ecclesiastical lists of priorities, 

Somerset University, not something best left to experts on 

liminster, Somerset TA19 OBQ the nuances of theological debate. It 

England is an inescapable and indispensable 

part of what it means to be the church 
God wills.’’ Amen! 

Heather Johnston 


LIVINGSTON PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 
BADEN, ONTARIO 
invites all former members and friends to 
attend our 100th Anniversary, Sunday, May 
27, 1990. 10:00 a.m. worship. Guest pre- 
acher the Rev. Harry Kuntz. 


ORGANIST REQUIRED 


St. Enoch Presbyterian Church seeks an Or- 
ganist and Senior Choir Director. We are 
looking for a Christian musician who is 
equally interested in correlating the music 
for worship and in achieving good choral 
standards. Two-manual Keates pipe organ. 
Two services per Sunday and weekly choir 
practice. Please send resume to: Music Com- 
mittee, St. Enoch Presbyterian Church, 1209 
Main St. E., Hamilton, Ontario L8K 1A3. 
(416) 545-0593 or (416) 385-4767. 


ST. ANDREW’S PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, WHITBY 
ASSISTANT MINISTER — 
NURTURE & CHURCH GROWTH 


This position will be a component of a team 
ministry with activities focusing on pastoral 
visitation, recruitment and support of volun- 
teers, and church growth/outreach. Some 
pulpit and parish responsibilities will be ORGANIST/CHOIR DIRECTOR 


shared with the minister. i . 
required for weekly services. Two-manual 


Interested applicants may contact: Rev. Jim ‘Alan charch Bult pedalboard 

McClure and/or Don Gilchrist, Clerk of Ses- A a pb remibaad ec tare Feri 
sion, St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, 209 bvteti ee h ahem : P 
Cochrane Street, Whitby, Ontario LIN SH9. cs eee ta amen sca et 
1-416-668-4279. i 


is ADDRESS CHANGE COUPON 1 yee Peace: One Woman’s 
ourney around the World by Jan 
: Brink vein meme | Phillips: Friendship Press, 1989. $23.00. 
(or, if you don’t have a label, 
7 PRINT your old address) | **How can any woman think her ac- 
l CODES l tions can possibly affect world 
l (first line on label) l peace?” is the question that the title 
l NAME : l of this book brings to mind. The au- 
| ADDRESS APT. # l thor, Jan Phillips, gives at least a par- 
| Mg | oa pas! in Set tear “Asa 
photographer and activist for social 
| SE OVINE: Lawley a ole | justice, I'd spent many years chroni- 
l Sia Ae 7 ee oostaltee rial cling the signs of an evolving global 
l P l consciousness. Now I wanted to 
| 2. PLEASE PRINT your NEW address here | share those images and pass on the 
| NAME ite spirit of courage and change. . . Ev- 
| ADDRESS CAPT: # | ery contact with a lover of life brings 
| | us one step closer to loving our 
own. 
: Baynes : The result was an 18-month jour- 
| Ecce taey | ney that circled the globe, with the 
l Poe iam first stop at Nagasaki, Japan, and the 
| 3. MOVING DATE | last at Greenham Common, England; 
| | places irrevocably bound into the his- 
Send to 
| / | tory of the peace movement. 
| Circulation Department | This book arose from the journey 
| Presbyterian Record | and gives, as it were, some ‘‘stills’’ 
| 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario | from the continuous experience of 
i M3C 1J7 | the author. Many of the descriptions 
| ARIE se bles uid faa eis ceiiise fe pm ere petty oe Na Tg Ad a ay oe a 
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of people, events, reflections and in- 
sights come directly from the daily 
journal which she kept. These con- 
vey a sense of participation and im- 
mediacy which would have been dif- 
ficult to recapture after the whole ex- 
perience had unfolded. The magnifi- 
cent photographs (taken by the 
author) which are used generously 
throughout, enhance and extend the 
prose. Most of the photographs are of 
people, and these are real people 
looking out from the pages, their 
faces reflecting joy, innocence, cele- 
bration, patience, hope, resignation 
— characteristics of human life 
wherever it is lived. Sometimes 
words fail, as in the high Himalayas 
where the sheer grandeur of nature is 
in sharp contrast to the human scale. 
‘Tm taking lots of photographs be- 
cause no words could really convey 
what it’s like to be up here .... 
When I see how hard these people 
work and how simply they live their 
lives, it touches me in a place where 
words don’t live.’’ 

The book is not without its lighter 
moments too. For example, after 
meeting an Indian peacemaker who 
had been walking around the world 
for 18 months with no money and 
very few possessions. Ms. Phillips 
contrasts herself with him. ‘‘I, on the 
other hand, Miss Media Queen from 
the West, had my pack so loaded 
with technology I could hardly lift it. 
Besides that I also carried a guitar 
and a camera bag... ”’ 

Jan Phillips was changed through 
her journey at a deep spiritual level, 
‘*‘a change in perspective. from the 
political to the spiritual,’’ with the re- 
sult that “‘huge chunks of righ- 
teousness and _ self-regard have 
melted off in the presence of real wis- 
dom and true community, so man- 
ifest in the quiet, loving actions of 
those I’ve been with.’’ 


Minnie Kilpatrick 


Mrs. Kilpatrick is an officially retired teacher, 
who has recently returned from a teaching as- 
signment in Hong Kong. 


Vintage McClure by Robert B. 
McLure with Diane Forrest. Welch 
Publishing Company Inc., 1988. $10.95. 


Robert McClure is not content to 
sit back and spend his time on the 
sidelines of life. Indeed, he seems to 


EWART COLLEGE 


A Co-educati 


onal Post-graduate College of The Pres- 


byterian Church in Canada, preparing candidates for 
Diaconal Ministries. 


CURRENT PROGRAMMES: 
GRADUATE - DIPLOMA PROGRAMME: Ap- 


plicants holding a university degree may 
apply for the two year programme. 


GRADUATE - DEGREE - DIPLOMA PRO- 


GRAMME: Applicants with a University 
degree with an A-standing in their final 
undergraduate year may apply. Teaching 
experience would be helpful. 


ONE YEAR GRADUATE PROGRAMME: for 


former Four-Year-Degree-Diploma gra- 
duates (1975-1989) 


PROGRAMMES FOR MATURE STUDENTS: 


Persons between the ages of 35-59, 
whose academic qualifications do not 
meet the above requirements may re- 
quest special consideration. 


For registration forms write to the Rey. Irene Dickson, the Princi- 
pal of Ewart College, 156 St. George Street, Toronto, Ontario M5S 
2GI. Or call (416) 979-2501. 


ZIEN the Board of 


oo 


MH 


at 


Congregational Life 


call for 


nominations & applications to the positions: 


1. Program Director, Church Education 
Deadline for receipt of nominations - May, 31, 1990. 


2. Program Director, Church Development 


Deadline for receipt of nominations - June 30, 1990. 


Position descriptions available on request from: 


The Board 


50 Wynford Drive, 


en as) 


James F. Lindsay Consultants Inc. 


93 Ashgrove Avenue 
Pointe Claire, Québec H9R 3N5 
(514) 630-1988 


of Congregational Life 
Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7 


ORGANIST/CHOIR DIRECTOR 


required by Willowdale Presbyterian 
Church. Currently one Sunday morning 
service and weekly choir rehearsal. Conn 
two-manual organ. Contact Worship & 
Music Committee, 38 Ellerslie Ave., Wil- 
lowdale, Ont. (416) 221-8373. 
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A. MILLARD GEORGE 
Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Managing Director — Paul J. Mullen 


Sampled—Wave Digital Organs 
Advanced digital technology 
and traditional craftsmanship 


for those who demand the best | 


Classic 


ORGAN COMPANY LTE. 


12 — 300 Don Park Rd, ‘ 
| Markham, Ont L3R 3A1 (416) 475-1263 


Allen sas) 


Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., 
Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 
Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 


~7F SENNHEISER 


INFRARED 


For Wireless microphone systems and personal 
INFRARED assistive listening devices CON- 
TACT: TC Electronics (Canada) Ltd., 221 La- 
brosse, Pointe-Claire, Quebec H9R 1A3 Tel: (514) 
426-3010. Fax: (514) 426-2979. In Ontario tele- 
phone: (416) 599-9713, 


ST. ANDREW’S PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 
PARRY SOUND, ONTARIO 


Invites inquiries to fill the position of Assis- 
tant Minister. Responsibilities to be ar- 
ranged. Contact: D.M. Ritchie, Clerk, 100 - 
103 Beaconview Heights, Parry Sound, Ont. 
P2A 2E1. 705-746-2225. 


Find Out Why Schulmerich Bells 
Are The Right Choice For You. 


Enhance your worship celebration easily and affordably 
with the inspiring sound of Schulmerich bells. We offer a full 
range of handbells, cast bronze bells, carillons, keyboards and 


automated bell instruments. 


A leader in bell music technology since 1935, our bell- 
wrights have earned a reputation for innovations in bell design 


and outstanding craftsmanship. 
Call the district manager nearest you today for a copy of 
our FREE brochure. 


CHURCH 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 


illuminating churches and 


public buildings across Canada 
for over three generations 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
ENGLISH OR FRENCH 

¢ lighting fixtures 

® memorial plaques 

e collection plates 


a 
Mi 99 ASHLEY STREET 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO L8L 5T2 
light house / (416) 523-5133 


MADE IN CANADA A DIVISION OF METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 


ST. MARYS PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 

ST. MARYS, ONTARIO 

invites all former members and friends to 

attend our 
“HOMECOMING 1990” 
Sunday Service of Celebration 

July 1, 1990, 11:00 a.m. 

with “Homecoming Luncheon” to follow 


(Held in conjunction with the Town of St. 
Marys ‘Homecoming 1990" weekend, 
Thursday, June 28th through Monday, 

July 1st, 1990) 


For further information, write or call: 
Church Office: (519) 284-2620 — P.O. Box 247, 
St. Marys, Ontario NOM 2V0. 
Session Clerk: Mr. Don Webb 284-3023 
Minister: Rev. Rick Horst 284-3172 


ST. JOHN’S 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
WHITE ROCK, B.C. 


a growing and dynamic 
congregation of six hundred 
members invites applications for 
the position of assistant-minister. 


Please contact Dr. Roy Strang, Clerk of 
Session, 
2456-141st Street, Surrey, B.C. V4A 4K2 
Phone (604) 536-3288 (home) 
(604) 432-8270 (work) 


4 Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 
Dept. M60, Carillon Hill, Sellersvile, PA 18960 


John S. Nelson Barbara & Robert Plante J. Paul Gauthier 


510—3130 66th Ave., S.W. 487 Lawson Road 


876 Blvd. St. Francois-Nord, *F203 


Calgary, Alberta T3E 5K8 ~—_ London, Ontario N6G 1Y1 Sherbrooke, Quebec J1E 3P9 


403/242-0862 519/472-4586 


819/565-0437 
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Books 


continued from previous page 


thrive on being in the thick of things, 
particularly when it comes to offering 
his unique analysis of critical issues 
facing us today. Now in his eighties, 
the former medical missionary and 
first non-ordained moderator of the 
United Church crackles with energy 
and vitality in this book. 

Drawing on his experiences in oth- 
er societies, he fills the pages with 
stories and anecdotes to illustrate his 
personal philosophy. In the last chap- 
ter entitled, ‘‘The Kind of Christian I 
Am,’’ McClure relates experiences 
of his youth to show how his ideas 
were formed. It may be a good sug- 
gestion for readers of this book to 
read “this last chapter first. This al- 
lows an insight into his concepts and 
perspectives in the other chapters. 

But there is one chapter at least 
that can cause some discomfort and 
uneasiness. When McClure discusses 
what he describes as ‘‘controlled 
compassion’’ he leaves at lot of un- 
answered questions. Perhaps there 
aren’t any answers. The suggestions 
he gives however, leave a feeling of 
unease. Not of constructive unease 
but a negative unease. A philosophy 
that espouses survival of the fittest 
can have this effect sometimes. 

McClure certainly isn’t reluctant to 
comment on controversial issues in 
his book. He expresses his opinions 
on AIDS, abortion, homosexuality, 
euthanasia, and retirement. Not ev- 
eryone will agree with his obser- 
vations, but they are thought-provok- 
ing. Some of the judgements he 
makes may exasperate his friends as 
well as his critics. 

McClure, through heroic self-sac- 
rifice on behalf of the distressed 
around the world, is one of the true 
humanitarians of the 20th century. 
For this reason alone, the commen- 
tary in his book is worthy of consid- 
eration. 

Robert Doyle 


Mr. Doyle is a freelance writer living in Sar- 
nia, Ont. 


All books reviewed (with an occasion- 
al exception) may be _ purchased 


through the W.M.S. Bookroom, 
Room 100, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7. 


(SROWING PAINS 


Keeping a balanced mind? 


Since childhood I have experienced 
a sense of shame. I have had ‘‘psy- 
chiatric treatment.’’ It only added 
to the troubles that go with side-ef- 
fects from treatment and medica- 
tions. During a difficult time some 
years ago, while reading the Bible 
for answers, I received strength 
and direction from the verse, ‘‘For 
God has not given you a spirit of 
fear but of a sound mind.’’ What 
are the ways to keep a balanced 
mind in these days of unbalance? I 
feel I have confided too much in 
counsellors but not enough in God. 

I have heard other people say that 
they have confided too much in coun- 
sellors, and in some cases it may be 
so. However, it may be that what 
they have ‘‘confided’’ are not the 
things that are relevant to their condi- 
tion or that the roots of the trouble 
have not been adequately explored 
and disposed of. 

Psychotherapists try to help dis- 
cover the nature and origin of 
distressing feelings in order to deal 
with them appropriately. What is 
““shame?’’ Is it a feeling of having 
disgraced oneself on a specific occa- 
sion? If so it is transient except in 
recollection. Is it a feeling of not 
“measuring up’’ to some standard, 
like the teenager standing for hours 
before the mirror? This may also be 
transient or possibly recurrent when 
revived by some perceived failure or 
setback. Is it due to recurrent fanta- 
sies that we would be embarrassed to 
reveal secrets to others who might 
scom, pity, or ostracize us? Our con- 
cern is, ‘‘What will people think?’’ 

Some people are vulnerable to 
shame because of unrealistic perfec- 
tionistic expectations that they have 
acquired from their parents. This 
shame becomes chronic because it is 
based on an estimate of what one is 
rather than of what one does. It is as- 
sociated with low self-esteem which 
is most easily recognized as a feeling 
that ‘‘Nobody loves me. I don’t mat- 
ter.’ It is a feeling of being unac- 


Burdett McNeel 


cepted and therefore unacceptable. 

Chronic shame feeds on itself. The 
sufferers are likely to be ashamed of 
being ashamed and feel threatened by 
the possibility that in some way they 
may reveal this state of mind. This 
may limit their freedom in social con- 
tacts which increases their isolation 
and feeling of rejection. In addition 
some people are predisposed to an 
obsessional preoccupation with their 
problem. 

Secular approaches to therapy seek 
to develop a better understanding of 
the origins of the disorder and aware- 
ness of the conditions which current- 
ly foster it; to discover that more ap- 
propriate and agreeable responses to 
current situations are possible; and to 
institute self-directed programmes 
and routines to redirect attention and 
effort to more constructive attitudes 
and activities. Practise is important. 
In some cases specific medications 
may be indicated. 


Religious approaches to healing 
range from prayer, with or without 
‘‘laying on of hands,’’ to a combina- 
tion of psychotherapy as outlined 
above and spiritual exercises, all 
done with dependence on God as the 
healer. 

You have made a good beginning 
in response to the passage quoted 
above. Obviously you have entrusted 
yourself to God, at least to some de- 
gree, and you have found the benefit 
in shifting your attention from your 
negative feelings to the possibility of 
something better. It is a shift of focus 
that we all need, when we are trou- 
bled, from our deficiencies to the 
possibilities of new life under God. If 
your sense of shame is really guilt as 
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I have described it, then you need to 
confess it and seek reconciliation. If 
it is a matter of low self-esteem, 
a ‘‘pardon-me-for-living’’ feeling, 
then you need to know, or at least to 
assume with commitment, that God 
receives and values you as his child 
—achild with a future. 

I believe that the Spirit will make 
this real to you if you cooperate, even 
if you have to go through some diffi- 
cult times. When we talk about possi- 
bilities we are talking about “‘hope’”’ 
which St. Paul associates with ‘‘pa- 
tience’’ and ‘‘waiting.’’ (It would be 
a good exercise to look up his refer- 
ences to ‘‘hope’’ in a good concor- 
dance.) Your sense of shame became 
a habit. Your project is to replace it 
with another habit — hope (the ex- 
pectant kind!). Hope is more than 
wish; it is a readiness to perceive the 
opportunities to move toward what is 
hoped for. 

There are other habits to cultivate, 
e.g. the Practice of the Presence of 
God as Brother Lawrence would say, 
or the spiritual disciplines described 
by Richard Foster in his book Cele- 
bration of Discipline. Don’t let the 
word’’ discipline’’ turn you off. It is 
a means to development and can be 
rewarding. 

If this sounds too pious or like too 
much of a good thing start with 
Paul’s prescription for anxiety in 
Philippians 4:6 and his prescription 
of positive thinking in 4:8. Be alert to 
the many other passages that are rele- 
vant to your search. Also cultivate 
awareness of the evidences of beauty 
and truth and God’s grace that con- 
tinue to exist in all aspects of creation 
in spite of evils that seem almost 
overwhelming. 

Be aware of the needs of others, 
even those who appear to have it all, 
and you will experience God’s grace 


in action. 

You are invited to send questions you would 
like Dr. McNeel to address, to him c/o the 
Presbyterian Record, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ont., M3C 1J7. Letters will be kept in 
‘*Strict Confidence.’’ 
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| YOU WERE ASKING? ‘4 


Tony Plomp 


Calling an Assistant Minister 


When a congregation wishes to 
call an_ assistant minister, 
should the presbytery appoint 
an interim-moderator to moder- 
ate such a call or can the senior 
minister, as moderator of ses- 
sion, act in that capacity? 


Your question is timely since 
we recently went through the pro- 
cess of calling an assistant min- 
ister in our own congregation. I 
checked with my fellow-presby- 
ters and we could see nothing in 
the Book of Forms that prohibited 
me, aS moderator of session, to 
moderate in this call. Thus we 
proceeded. The call process was 
fairly simple in that the congrega- 
tion had a single candidate in 
mind, someone who had already 
been working with us over a peri- 
od of two years. The call was 
well-subscribed, sustained by 
presbytery, and consummated 
with the ordination and induction 
of the assistant. All parties to the 
call are thoroughly satisfied and 
happy. 

On sober second thought, how- 
ever, I would not follow this pro- 
cedure again even though it was 
legally quite appropriate. In future 
I would take advantage of the reg- 
ulation in the Book of Forms 
which allows the moderator of 
session, ‘*. . . when, for pruden- 
tial reasons, he/she deems it better 
not to preside’ to request another 
minister of the Church to act as 
moderator pro tempore or to re- 
quest presbytery to make such an 
appointment. (Book of Forms, 
#116) The reason for this should 
have been more obvious to me 
than it was. As minister of the 
congregation I supported the vi- 
sion of the session and congrega- 
tion to call an assistant to further 
encourage the growth of the 
church and enhance its ministry. 
Inevitably, however, there were 
good and faithful members of the 


congregation who did not quite 
see it that way and were not pre- 
pared to sign the call. I found it in- 
teresting that no one told me this 
directly but that the news filtered 
through to me from various 
sources. As minister of the con- 
gregation I was obviously not a 
disinterested party; people knew 
my bias, and did not feel as free to 
state their objections to me as they 
might have if a minister pro tem- 
pore had been appointed. If [had 
been in their shoes, that’s how] 
would have felt. Thus I am now 
convinced that in all cases of a call 
to an assistant minister someone 
else be appointed to moderate in 
that call and see the process 
through to a conclusion. This be- 
comes even more critical when the 
congregation has to make a deci- 
sion between two or more per- 
sons. Even I realized at the time 
that it would have been absolute 
folly for me to have moderated in 
such a situation. 


Please send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Richmond, 
B.C. V7C 4S3. Include name and address 
for information only. 
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part of the Body of Christ. No doubt 
Paul tried to graft Christians onto the 
Body of Christ in order to graft them 
onto Abraham and Israel’s promises. 
In this article, though, this is stood 
on its head, and Jews must now be 
grafted onto Christ. 

Finally, disturbingly absent from 
the article ‘‘Who are the Jews?’’ is 
any admission of the long history of 
Christian offences against the Jews. 
As Presbyterians we were corporate- 
ly, with one not very effective excep- 
tion, silent during the Second World 
War with respect to the Jews. 

Lacking, therefore, is a confession 
that our near-silence during the Holo- 
caust does not exculpate us. In an ex- 
emplary way, last year both the Unit- 
ed Church of Christ and the Presbyte- 
rian Church (U.S.A.) upheld an ac- 
knowledgment of God’s original 
covenant with the Jewish people, and 
thus the view that Jewish and Chris- 
tian dialogue should be dialogue be- 
tween sibling religions. 

We recommend that readers con- 


sult the following: The concise 
statement of John T. Pawlikowski, 
What are they saying about Chris- 
tian-Jewish Relations? and the more 
difficult, but rewarding Paul and the 
Torah, by Lloyd Gaston of the Van- 
couver School of Theology, as well 
as Marvin R. Wilson Our Father 
Abraham: Jewish Roots of the Chris- 
tian Faith (Grand Rapids: 1989); fine 
evangelical treatment. 

Calvin A. Pater, lain G. Nicol, Raymond 
A. Humphries, Stanley D. Walters, 
James §. Farris, Donald C. Smith, 
Stephen Farris, John Derksen, faculty 
members, plus 30 students of Knox 
College. 


* 


Thank you for printing A. C. 
Cochrane’s ‘‘Who are the Jews?’ It 
articulates thoughts and emotions I 
have in my dealings with Jewish 
friends and associates. 

In this society of pluralism and rel- 
lativism, I sensed, as I read, the 
framework for dealing with our non- 
Christian neighbours honourably, 
while still holding fast to the faith. 


Al Dyson, Grimsby, Ont. 


* 
I am deeply distressed to see Dr. 
Cochrane’s article ‘‘Who are the 


Jews?’’ in our church paper. How 
could the editor let this piece of anti- 
Semitism into the Record? Is he so 
easily misled by its liberal veneer as 
to be unable to recognize how arro- 
gant, insulting, insensitive and con- 
descending it is toward those it calls 
Jewish brothers and sisters? 

This sort of article is even more in- 
sidious and dangerous than blatant 
hate-mongering, for in its sophisti- 
cated urbanity it makes anti-Semi- 
tism respectable and Holocausts pos- 
sible. ' 

I believe the editor owes an apol- 
ogy both to the Jewish community 
and to readers of the Record. Levels 
of intolerance, racism and xenopho- 
bia are on the rise in Canada today, 
all too often aided and abetted by 
professed Christians. We must make 
it clear that there is no place for such 
unloving attitudes in the Church. We 
must reject the sugar-coated bigotry 
of Dr. Cochrane in favour of a clear 


and unequivocal proclamation of 


God’s love for all peoples whom we 
must learn to accept and welcome as 
fellow-children of our Father. 

Gail V. McMillen, 


Burlington, Ont. | 


Location of Church 
Offices 


I was shocked and appalled to read 
in my trusted Presbyterian Record of 
March, 1990, that a third committee 
had been deemed necessary on the 


question of (re)location of our Kaaba! | 
at 50 Wynford Drive, commonly) $ 


known as our Church Offices. 

To solve this now self-perpetuat- 
ing problem I hereby propose to ap- 
point immediately a fourth commit- 
tee (in the time-honoured tradition 
and to speed things up this will be a 
one-man Royal Committee, chair- 
man myself) that will tell and advise 
all previous committees where to go 
and eventually locate. 

Bruce Bokhout, 


Don Mills, Ont. | | 


*& 

I agree with your editorial in the 
March issue of the Record regarding 
the loaded deck of the committee 
charged with relocating the church’s 
headquarters. Given the fact that ev- 
eryone on it is from the Toronto area, 
it is obvious nothing will be done. It 
confirms the impression of those of 
us who labour in the nether regions of 
the Dominion that Toronto will al- 
ways go its own way regardless of 
what the rest of the church thinks. 

Rod Lamb, 
Paisley, Ont. 


A trilogy of evil 


Presumably, the Record will at 
some point devote a full page to com- 
ics. The March entry of Watson’s 
World portraying God as being an 
old man speaking from a cloud cre- 
ates a question **What is happening 
to the base of Presbyterianism?’’ Is 
this facetious portrayal of God accep- 
table for the Record? 

There is also the article and picture 
dealing with horse racing, one of the 
animals actually named ‘‘Infinite 


Grace.’’ Not only is the name of the 
horse bordering on the sacrilegious 
but again I question if this is proper 
content for the Record. 

There is also a reprint from March, 
1915, regarding the Book of Praise. 
The last revision resulted in the elim- 
ination of approximately 200 good 
hymns, a loss we still mourn. 

At the time the new Book of Praise 
was issued, I forwarded a letter to the 
Record regarding the need for small- 
er books minus music. There was 
considerable support for this sugges- 
tion. Still nothing has been done 
about it. Why not? 

Lloyd U,. Brooks, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Gifts of the vulnerable 


I really appreciated the issue of 
February, 1990, in particular the arti- 
cles *‘Glorious Ministry’’ by Lucie 
Milne, and ‘‘Caring for the caregiv- 
er’ by Vonda Essenburg. 

The biggest burden of the caregiv- 
er is that no one aan time with the 


ON a a 


pulse. 
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one they care for just because they 
want to. So deeply ingrained is this 
attitude that a lady in this town still 
| cannot believe that we want to be- 
come friends with her 35-year-old 
daughter (who happens to have spe- 
cial needs). She keeps asking, ‘but 
why are you doing this?’’ She has 
learned, like most caregivers, that 
most people do not value the prospect 
of a friendship with her daughter. 
The relationship with vulnerable peo- 
ple, devalued by society, is a surprise 
and a gift. Surprise, because it helps 
us lose our fear of our own vulnerabi- 
lity; and gift, because what we are 
given — unconditional acceptance — 
is more than the ‘‘able’’ world ever 
gives us, and more than we hoped to 
get from any human being. 
Anna Briggs, 
Springhill, N.S. 


Baptism and obedience 


Dr. Tony Plomp is quite correct 
about the matter of administering the 
Sacrament of Baptism to the children 


of unbelievers (‘‘You Were 
Asking?’’ December, 1989). Would 
we marry a couple that will tell us 
they don’t love one another or con- 
duct their wedding service if they 
don’t believe in God? All too often 
children are being baptized because 
‘It’s unfair to take it out on them.”’ 
In other words, they cannot help the 
fact that the parents are willing to 
make vows but not willing to follow 
them up. What nonsense. 

The hindrance is not the Church, 
(God forbid) but parents who refuse 
obedience, making a mockery of the 
sacrament of infant Baptism. Yes, 
sometimes supported by the Minister 
who treats it in the same manner. 

Hugh Appel, 
Wallaceburg, Ont. 


Echoes of the blast 


I am writing out of concern for the 
views espoused in the Pungent and 
Pertinent column ‘‘Some blasts on 
the trumpet.”’ 

I ask Mr. Kouwenberg, whether 
there are any limits to theological di- 
versity, or whether, as he proposes, 
anyone may come into ministry in the 


| The Trustees of 


| The E.H. Johnson Fund. 


invite re-applications for 


the Canadian representative for the 


China Christian Council/PCC exchange. 


The successful candidate will be the guest of the China 
Christian Council for 3-6 weeks in the period October 


1/90 to February 28/91. 


Applicants should write a letter to the Secretary outlin- f 
ing reasons for interest in the Exchange. 


A couple may share the Exchange if they are willing to 
contribute accordingly to the extra costs. 


Send to Reverend C. R. Talbot, 
Secretary, E. H. Johnson Fund 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, 


M3C 1J7 


by June 15th, 1990 


Presbyterian Church with only curso- 
ry ‘‘Presbyterian’’ preparation. 

The Presbyterian Church in Cana- 
da is a denomination that has a strong 
theological as well as historical heri- 
tage. Plainly put, we do not believe 
the same thing as everybody else. Di- 
versity is welcome, and to be strong- 
ly encouraged, but at the root of that, 
there must be a common grounding. 

John-Peter Smit, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


The Rev. Hans Kouwenberg ques- 
tions the decision of the 115th Gener- 
al Assembly to raise the academic re- 
quirements for those considering be- 
coming candidates for the ministry in 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
but who have not graduated from one 
of our theological colleges. He sug- 
gests that we value institutional in- 
tegrity more than gospel integrity. I 
view this decision of our Assembly in 
a much more favourable light. 

The 115th General Assembly deci- 
sion affirms that those who have 
graduated from other theological col- 
leges have demonstrated an_alle- 
giance to Jesus Christ as Lord and 
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Re sidence 


or visit today... 
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1140 Bloor St. W., Toronto M6H 4E6 TOWER 
(416) 536-6111 lan Logan, Administrator 


THE WEST END 


FOR SENIOR CITIZENS... 


¢ Location - Bloor & Dufferin, 
at Dufferin Subway Station 

¢ Private accommodation at 
reasonable rates 

e All meals served 

e Housekeeping services 

° Registered nurse daily, doctor 
on call 

e¢ Achurch sponsored, registered 

non-profit residence, issuing 

official receipts for donations 
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Saviour. There are, however, many 
ways of expressing that allegiance. 
Our Presbyterian and Reformed tra- 
dition is one of these. In the past, 
geographic and familial ties often de- 
termined denominational connec- 
tions. Today, this is less true as per- 
sons are seeking for themselves a 
way to communicate with God and to 
communicate the God that we know 
through Jesus the Christ. Our denom- 
inational stance begins with who we 
understand God in Christ to be. We 
attempt to show this to each other and 
to the world through our polity, our 
worship and how we interact with 
God, self and others in caregiving 
and social action. In asking those 
who come to us from other “‘roots’’ 
to learn about, respect and affirm 
who we are, we are not negating their 
previous experience. We are asking 
only that they help us in our own 
fairly recent search for identity and 
self-respect, and to struggle to find 
God’s purpose for our small denomi- 
nation in the mega-world in which 
we live. 
Kathie Matic, 
Knox College, Toronto. 


Mission study 

We, as the members of the Mis- 
sion Study Group at St. Columba-by- 
the-Lake, would like to express ap- 
preciation to all those who had a 
share in selecting and recommending 
the present study book God is one — 
the way of Islam and the study guide 
One God, Two Faiths. 

In the global village that is becom- 
ing today’s world, and in the pluralist 
society that is becoming today’s Can- 
ada, it behooves us to learn some- 
thing of the faiths of our neighbours. 
Thus the choice of Islam at this time 
in history seems very appropriate. 

It has been good to appreciate the 
roots of the Islamic faith, and to get 
an understanding of the impact of 
that faith on the lifestyle and points 
of view of its people. 

The process of studying these has 
given us deeper insight into our own 
Christian faith, not only what we say 
we believe, but, more importantly, 
how we put our faith into action. 

Margaret Manson, 


Pointe Claire, Que. 


STAINED GLASS 
Custom Designed Memorial 
Windows and Restorations 

OBATA STUDIOS 
11 Leonard Circle, Toronto, Ont. 
M4E 2Z6 (416) 690-0031 


CANADIAN ART 


CHINA LTD. 


SPECIALISTS IN CHINA 
DECORATING FOR 
OVER 30 YEARS 


ae laxfer 


ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 
IN STAINED GLASS 
(416) 669-4244 
UNIT #6, 8481 KEELE STREET 
CONCORD, ONTARIO L4K 127 


High quality porcelain plates 
custom decorated for your 
church, school or special occasion 
* Also * 

Porcelain dinner bells, 
coffee mugs, salt and peppers, 
cups and saucers, etc. 
Enquire from others, of course, but 
don’t buy until you compare our 
| prices and quality. Ask at a church 

in a neighbouring town — they've 
probably ordered from us. 
CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
18 Stewart Road, 
Collingwood, Ont. LOY 4K1 


Robert McCausland 
Limited 
Artists & Craftsmen 


of Stained Glass since 1556 


30 Chauncey Ave., Toronto, 
Ont. M8Z 2X4 _— Tel (416) 233-9530 


RN BULLAS =<" 
ipa iN CLASS i 
KC Nilo Wy \ 


15 Joseph Street, Kitchener 
For quality CHOIR GOWNS 


Ontario, Canada N2G 1H9 
"White for Brochure” 
AND 
= CLERICAL VESTMENTS 
Write D. MILNE 


463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 


VACATION PACKAGES 
To Trinidad, Tobago, Grenada, St. Lucia, 
Barbados, Jamaica, St. Kitts, Antigua, Do- 
minican Republic, Mexico, Cuba and Vene- 
zuela — from $549. One and two week 
packages. Inquire about our spring and sum- 
mer departures to all islands. For details con- 
tact: Sam Sinanan, Hummingbird Travel, 37 
George St. N., Suite B508, Brampton, Onta- 
rio L6X 1R5. (416) 452-0888. Collect calls 
accepted. Book early and save! 


D. SHUTER ROBES LTD. 
26 Duncan St., Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 416-977-3857 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 


Che Chorister Rabe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared”’ 
Formerly Claude W. Vincent (1968) Limited 
ROBES for Choir and Pastor 


CASSOCKS — SURPLICES 
CHOIR ROBES — MORTARBOARDS 
Samples and prices on request 
1-(902) 463-5150 
Chorister Robes Limited 
270 Wyse Road 
P.O. Box 397, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5 
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THE CONGREGATION OF Knox Church, Guelph, Ont., recently 
presented a cheque for $5,000 to the Crieff Hills Community 
Building Campaign. Pictured presenting the donation (which is 
the first phase of an objective of $20,000) to the Rev. Robert 
Spencer (centre), director of Crieff Hills Community, is C.H. Cun- 
ningham, congregational committee chairman. With them is the 
Rev. Deborah McBride, minister of Knox. 


PICTURED, Tom Cummins, clerk of session, presents an en- 
scribed Bible to Joe Daly recognizing his 50 years as an elder at 
Queen Street East Church, Toronto. With them is Mrs. Grace 
Daly, whose years of service to the church were also recognized. 


J 


| 


ELMER REID’S 50 years as clerk of session at St. Andrew's 
Church, Mansfield, Ont., were recognized by the congregation re- 
cently. Originally, a fellowship hour was planned, to be held after 
the service on Feb. 18, three days before Mr. Reid's 82nd birth- 
day. However, when he was unable to attend due to an arthritic 
condition, the session went to Mr. Reid’s house. The Rev. Harvey 
Osborne is pictured with Mr. Reid and the combination anniver- 
sary/ birthday cake. 


SAT. 
PREIS, 
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THE PRESBYTERY OF SAINT JOHN, N.B. recently honoured 
the Rev. and Mrs. Gordon Blackwell on the occasion of his retire- 
ment from the office of clerk of presbytery, a position he served 
for 30 years. A liturgical stole and a purse were presented on be- 
half of the various Sessions within the Bounds. Pictured with Mr. 
and Mrs. Blackwell is the moderator of presbytery the Rev. Jeff 
Kingswood. 


AT A RECENT Coffee Hour the congregation of First Church, 
Brockville, Ont., recognized the 35th anniversary of the ordination 
of the Rev. David Mawhinney. Mr. Mawhinney has served con- 
gregations in Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island and Ontario, 
and for a few years after retirement he served as an assistant at 
First Church. He is also a member of session. Pictured, left to 
right, are: the Rev. Allan Duncan, minister of First Church; Mr. 
Mawhinney and his wife, Edith; Mrs. Duncan. 


PICTURED ARE Janet Neal, who recently retired after 25 years 
as organist at Knox Church, Westport, Ont., and Jim Wing, clerk 
of session, who presented her with an engraved silver tray on be- 
half of the congregation. 


ee 


THE CONGREGATION OF St. Timothy’s Church, Ottawa, recently made a presentation 
to Cathryn Carter in celebration of her 20 years as director of music. Pictured with Mrs. 
Carter are choir members Ted Jamieson and Francis Helmer, the Rev. Garry Morton, and 
Margaret Boyd, clerk of session. 


ST. ANDREW'S CHURCH, Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ont., recently honoured three elders for 
33 years of service. Pictured (from left to right) are Gerry Wooll, Harry Dawson, Bill Hunter 
and the Rev. Gordon Ford, who presented them with framed prints by Trisha Romance. A 
further presentation was made to Edward Hunter (not pictured) for 32 years of service. 
Photo: The Niagara Advance 


THE WOMEN’S ASSOCIATION of St. Andrew’s Church, Hamilton, Bermuda, presented 
a gift of blankets to the AIDS support group STAR. The blanket squares were crocheted 
by the women in their spare time and then sewn together by Dorothy Kuhn. Pictured, left 
to right, are: Mrs. Joyce Ross, Mrs. Sets Fuyuume, Mrs. Marian Holland, Mrs. Freda Sig- 
gins, Mrs. Dorothy Kuhn and Alan Ming, who accepted the blankets on behalf of STAR. 
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PICTURED IS Miss Catherine Paterson, 
who recently retired after more than 40 
years in the choir of St. John’s Church, 
Rodney, Ont., being presented with a 
small memento of appreciation by Gerald 
DeGraw, an elder and choir member. 


The congregation of Jona Church, 
Willowdale, Ont., celebrated their 25th 
anniversary on March 25. The Rev. 
Charlotte Stuart, Moderator of the Pres- 
bytery of East Toronto, was the anni- 
versary preacher. The Rev. Calvin Eld- 
er, Synod Superintendent, brought 
greetings. The minister of Iona is the 
Rev. Douglas L. Crocker. 


The Moderator of the 115th General 
Assembly Dr. Harrold Morris was the 
special guest at a luncheon hosted by 
the Montreal Presbyterial of the WMS 
(WD) at First Church, Verdun, Que., 
on Feb. 19. 


THE CONGREGATION OF Central 


‘Church, Hamilton, Ont., held a reception 
‘on Jan. 14 to recognize two significant 


events in the lives of their present min- 
ister and their minister emeritus. The 
Rev. Alan Murray McPherson was cele- 
brating the 25th anniversary of his ordi- 
nation, and Dr. A. Lorne Mackay was cel- 
ebrating his 75th birthday. Dr. Mackay 
was Moderator of the 102nd General As- 
sembly. 
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PICTURED, Al MacDonald (left) and Stew Geddes, co-chairmen 
for the recent renovations and additions to New St. James 
Church, London, Ont., received hard hats for supervision of the 
job site. Making the presentation was the Rev. Leslie Files. 


i 
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THE ANNUAL PANCAKE LUNCH, celebrating Lord Baden Pow- 
ell Sunday, was held by the Cub and Beaver groups of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Thunder Bay, Ont. Pictured are “pack leaders” 
John Mason and Graeme Monteith. 


THE ORDINATION OF Catherine Calkin was celebrated recently 
by the Presbytery of Halifax-Lunenburg in her home church of 
Saint David's, Halifax, N.S. The ordination was noteworthy in that 
it was the first ordination in Saint David’s in the past 23 years. Pic- 
tured with the Rev. Calkin are the Rev. John Pace (left), minister 
of Saint David’s, and the Rev. Lawrence Mawhinney, moderator 
of presbytery. 


Photo: Wamboldt-Waterfield Ltd. 
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James F. Scott, a life-member and devoted elder of the congre- 
gation on Feb. 18, and also welcomed their new minister, the 


FIRST CHURCH, Seaforth, Ont., celebrated the 90th birthday of 


Rev. James Sloan and his wife, Tamara, Mr. and Mrs. Sloan are 
pictured with Mr. Scott and his wife, Dorothy. 


ON FEBRUARY 15, the Sunday following Boy Scout/Girl Guide 
Week, Scout Danny Cox was presented with his Religion in Life 
Badge at St. Andrew’s Church, Richmond, Ont. The Rev. Dr. Ar- 
thur Currie, interim moderator of St. Andrew’s, is pictured making 
the presentation while Scoutmaster Jim Connor looks on. 


WESTMINSTER CHURCH, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. was the “Brier 
Church” for the 1990 Canadian Curling Championship held in 
that city in March. Pictured “checking out the curling stone” prior 
to an Inter-faith Service held at the church are student intern Da- 
vid Whitecross and the Rev. Wilfred Moncrieff. Participants in the 
service included the local Roman Catholic bishop and the presi- 
dent of a local synagogue. Flag-bearers, including members of 
the Beavers, carried the Provincial and Territorial flags. 


PICTURED ARE seven newly-elected deacons of the Taiwanese Presbyterian Church of 
Montreal, along with the minister, the Rev. Joseph Hau, and assessor elders Miss Alison 
Smart and Dr. Donald Douglas of the Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul, Montreal. The 
congregation, which meets at The Presbyterian College, has tripled its membership since 
its formation in 1988. 


ST. ANDREW’S CHURCH, Victoria, B.C., celebrated the 100th anniversary of the pre- 
sent church building in January. The congregation was founded in 1866 in association 
with The Church of Scotland. Among those attending a reception following the service 
were: Dr. John Allan, minister of St. Andrew's; Mrs. Marjorie Allan; Mrs. Barbara Molloy, 
wife of the former minister, the late Rev. Bruce Molloy; Dr. Harrold Morris, guest preacher; 
Dr. J.L.W. McLean, a former Moderator of General Assembly, minister of the congrega- 
tion from 1932-78 and now minister emeritus; Mayor Gretchin Brewin of Victoria; her hus- 
band, John Brewin, M.P., Victoria; and Dr. Alex MacSween, a former Moderator of Gener- 
al Assembly, Superintendent of Missions and Secretary of Missions. 


PICTURED ARE elders from Victoria-Royce Church, Toronto, wearing hats and sweaters 
bearing the ‘‘War of the Worlds” logo, after scenes from the TV series of the same name 
were filmed at the church recently. This was the latest of several experiences the church 
has had with movie and television production companies — experiences that the congre- 
gation has found rewarding. Money received from the various production companies has 
helped to support the church's Food Bank and work with half-way houses, among other 
things. As well, the children and staff of a school for violent, emotionally disturbed young- 
sters held in Victoria-Royce were invited to spend a couple of days with one film compa- 
ny, observing the work in progress, viewing other films of interest, and even taking part in 
sensitivity sessions with them. The minister of Victoria Royce is the Rev. George French 


(pictured far left). 
oO 


Welcome 
to the newest 
members of the 
Presbyterian 
Record’s Every 
Home Plan 
family — 
i Knox, Crescent, 


Kensington and First in 
Montreal, Quebec 


and 
@ Livingston Presbyterian 
in Baden, Ontario. 


ORGANIST-CHOIR DIRECTOR 


St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Welland, 
Ontario, seeks an Organist and Choir Direc- 
tor. Job description available upon request. 2 
Manual Casavant Organ. Duties to begin 
Sept. 1/90. Please send resume to Worship 
Committee, St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church, 29 Bald St., Welland, Ontario L3C 
5B7. 


YOUTH WORKER/ORGANIST 


Two part-time positions which could be 
filled by one suitable individual who would 
receive full-time benefits. Live, evangelical, 
(male or female) with appreciation of Re- 
formed Confessions should apply to Rev. 
Bill Steele, St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church, 90 Park Street, Moncton, N.B. E1G 
2B3 Canada. (506) 382-7234. 


National CGIT Coordinator 


National CGIT Association requires well-or- 
ganized, self-motivating, youth oriented per- 
son as Coordinator. Skills — administrative, 
communication, interpersonal, and word 
processing. Salary $27,000 negotiable. 

Send resume by May 22, 1990 to: Search 
Committee, National CGIT Association, 
Room 200-40 St. Clair Ave. East, Toronto 
ON. M4T 1M9. 


THE OLD STONE CHURCH 
BEAVERTON, ONTARIO 
150th ANNIVERSARY 


July 1st, 1990 
Guest preacher: Dr. W.J. Klempa 
Services at 11 a.m. & 3 p.m. 

EVERYONE WELCOME! 


The 
Presbyterian Record 
“A herald for 


the vision” 
since 1876. 
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Ewart college to be post- 


graduate institution 

Ewart College is to be a post-grad- 
uate institution and will no longer ac- 
cept students directly from high 
school, but instead only those with 
undergraduate degrees, preferably in 
the humanities. This policy change 
follows a decision taken at the An- 
nual Meeting of the Board of Ewart 
College, held February 19 and 20. 

The regular diploma course at 
Ewart will now be a two-year pro- 
gramme at the post-graduate level. 
An additional programme provides 
an opportunity for students to work 
toward a diploma at the College and a 
Master of Education degree from the 
Ontario Institute for Studies in Edu- 
cation (O.I.S.E.), Toronto. 

For graduates of the former Four- 
Year-Degree Diploma course at 
Ewart (1975-89), a one-year pro- 
gramme is still available at O.I.S.E. 
Applications from mature students 
(aged 35-59) who lack a first degree 
will be carefully considered, and 
those students accepted will enter a 
three-year programme. 

All students at Ewart College 
whose first language is not English 
must now have an entry score of 580 
on a TOEFL (Test of English as a 
Foreign Language) exam. 

Ewart College looks forward to 
continuing to serve the Church in the 
preparation of men and women for 
service in the Diaconal Ministries. 


China: Good news from 


Guangdong 

The work of the Guangdong Chris- 
tian Council and the churches of 
Guangdong Province, China contin- 
ues to show progress, reports Dr. 


Bernard Embree, China Liason 
Worker for The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada, stationed in Hong Kong. 
The Agape Social [Service] 
Centre, the special kindergarten for 
children who test positive for the he- 
patitis B virus, the Drop-in Centre for 
seniors, and the hostel for temporary 
visitors to the city of Guangzhou of 
which Dr. Embree wrote previously 
in the Record (July/August 1989) are 
all flourishing. Enrolment in the kin- 
dergarten has increased from 120 to 


News 


175, the Drop-in Centre is now fully 
equipped, and the former sanctuary 
of the old Yan Oi Church has been 
refurbished to provide an auditorium, 
with a small. area for the Agape 
Centre offices. 

San Mian Church, which was pre- 
viously serving as an iron-mongers 
shop, was returned to church use late 
last year and is now being restored 
for worship. Plans are underway to 
open another new church (30 were 
opened in 1989) in the new industrial 
city of Zhuhai, where some 80 Chris- 
tians are currently meeting in a 
house. They are praying to be grant- 
ed permission to buy or rent a suit- 
able property. There are now 235 
churches and 176 home-gatherings in 
Guangdong Province. 

The Church of Norway has ap- 
proved a well-digging project in arid 
Xu Wun as a community service ven- 
ture in partnership with the Guang- 
dong Christian Council and is seek- 
ing funding. The Church in Guang- 
dong is also involved in a joint ven- 
ture with Christian Aid (British 
Council of Churches), Danchurchaid 
(Denmark) and EZE (West Germany) 
of reforestation and citrus farming. 

Christians in Hong Kong have also 
come to the aid of their compatriots 


Foss 


in Guangdong. After a typhoon 
passed through the western part of 
the province, donations from Hop 
Yat Church were used to replace the 
heavily-damaged Primary School in 
Guangche, Dequing County, to pay 
more than half the cost of Second Pri- 
mary School in Jiangkou, Fengkai 
County, and about one-quarter of the 
cost of an outpatient, emergency and 
comprehensive-treatment clinic at 
The People’s Hospital in Yunan 
County. In Jiangkou, a ‘‘town’’ of 
300,000, the local Christian Council 
has been able to purchase a house for 
use as a church. 

The Guangdong Christian Council 
is compiling a comprehensive history 
of the Church in that province, with 
pictures of all the churches and ac- 
counts of how they began and how 
they have progressed. The Council 
points out that The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada has an important 
historical connection with the Church 
in Guangdong, not only because 
most Chinese people in Canada come 
from the province, but also because 
of former evangelistic, educational 
and medical work in the Pearl River 
Delta region sponsored by the Pres- 
byterian Church. 


Guangche Primary School in Dequing County, Guangdong. 
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Camping conference 


Six representatives from The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada were 
among the participants at Passage 
2000 — a camping and outdoor min- 
istry conference held at Epworth By 
The Sea, Georgia, earlier this year. 

The conference provided an oppor- 
tunity for those involved with camp- 
ing to explore new models and direc- 
tions for outdoor ministry pro- 
grammes, to look at strategies for ef- 
fective ministry in the 90s and to 
strengthen and share their skills with 
other participants. The new Sow 
Seeds Bible Study Curriculum for the 
next seven years was introduced. The 
inter-denominational curriculum will 
provide the basics of the Christian 
faith to campers, many of whom 
have very little knowledge of the 
Christian gospel. In-depth workshops 
on a variety of topics were also an in- 
tregal part of the conference. 

Mary Elizabeth Moore, Professor 
of Christian Education and Theology 
at The School of Theology, Clare- 
mont, California, was the theme 
speaker. Her daily addresses pro- 
vided new perspectives on the camp- 
ing ministry and challenged partici- 
pants to be good stewards in their re- 
lationships with people around them, 
and to the world as a whole. 


James McCord dead at 70 


James Iley McCord, founder and 
retired chancellor and chairman of 
Princeton’s Centre of Theological In- 
quiry and former president of Prince- 
ton Seminary, died in Princeton, 
New Jersey, February 19. He was 
70. 

Dr. McCord began his career as a 
Presbyterian minister in 1942 and 
served pastorates in Manchester, 
New Hampshire and Austin, Texas. 
He was appointed president of 
Princeton Theological Seminary in 
1959. He was largely responsible for 
the uniting of Reformed and Congre- 
gational churches throughout the 
world under the World Alliance of 
Reformed Churches, which he served 
as president from 1977-1982. After 
his retirement in 1983 Dr. McCord 
became chancellor and chairman of 
the Board of Trustees of the Centre, 
from which he retired in 1989. (The 
Christian Century) 


Pictured, left to right, are Presbyterian representatives at Passage 2000, a camping and 
outdoor ministry conference: Mickey Johnston, Michael Neelin, Ruth Millar, 
Robin Doornink, Shirley Ford and Scott Sinclair. 


John Knox House 500 


years old 


The famous house in Edinburgh, 
Scotland associated with Reformer 
John Knox is 500 years this year. 

John Knox House, considered an 
exceptional survival from  Edin- 
burgh’s medieval past, is also asso- 
ciated with John Mossman, Keeper 
of the Royal Mint to Mary Queen of 
Scots. The house boasts many origi- 
nal features including timber framed 
galleries, a painted ceiling and oak 
panelling. It also contains an exhibi- 
tion about the life and times of John 
Knox. 

A development programme and 
appeal has been launched to conserve 
the fabric of the house and develop 
its exhibition and educational facili- 
ties as part of a contemporary cultural 
centre owned and managed by The 
Church of Scotland. 


CGIT celebrates 
75th anniversary 


‘Seeking to help girls become the 
best they can be . . . the person God 
wants them to be,’’ was the goal of 
Canadian Girls in Training when it 
began in 1915 and it continues to be 
the goal of CGIT as it celebrates its 
75th anniversary this year. 

Currently, more than 5,000 girls 
between the ages of 12-17 across the 
country are involved in CGIT, an in- 


terdenominational programme sup- 
ported primarily by the Baptist, Pres- 
byterian and United Churches The 
National CGIT Association, with 
staff and volunteers from the partici- 
pating denominations, administers 
the programme nation-wide. 

Most of the anniversary cele- 
brations scheduled throughout the 
year are being organized on regional 
levels and include several anniver- 
sary camps and special fund-raising 
projects. 

The lives of Canadian girls and 
women have changed over the years 
and so has the programming of 
CGIT, but the commitment to devel- 
oping leadership skills and a spirit of 
co-operation in teenage girls has re- 
mained strong. 


Brian Fraser appointed 
Associate Professor 


At a recent meeting, the Board of 
Governors of Vancouver School of 
Theology agreed to promote Dr. Bri- 
an Fraser to the rank of Associate 
Professor of Church History. The 
Board commended Mr. Fraser for 
“‘his creative and enthusiastic teach- 
ing, his scholarly contributions to 
church and academy, his outstanding 
way of linking the School with the 
Presbyterian Church, and his gener- 
ous and supportive way of being 
Chaplain. ”’ 
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From the past RECORD 


May, 1940 


A DEVOTED and strenuous life 
came to its earthly end on the first 
day of April when Rev. W. G. 
Brown, minister of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Saskatoon, Sask., and 
Member of Parliament, died. 

.. . His entrance upon political 
life was not with the desire to leave 
the ministry to which he was passion- 
ately devoted, but with the sincere 
purpose to help his needy fellow-citi- 
zens and with the conviction that he 
could thus come to their aid, and at 
their earnest solicitation. The 
strength of their appeal to him was 
demonstrated by their vote. At his 
election he had a majority of 4,900 
and was re-elected on March 26th 
with a majority of 5,241 although un- 
able to participate in the campaign. 


May, 1915 
CROWSTAND INDIAN 
SCHOOL. 

Three miles from Kamsack, Sask. 
and beautiful for situation among the 
poplars, is the Mission School of the 
Crowstand Indian Reserve. There 
Rev. Mr. McWhinney and his help- 
ers are preparing the young Indians to 
take their places as good citizens of 
our country. Besides the school work 
they are being trained in other depart- 


1964 


ments such as agriculture and do- 
mestic science. If the work here is a 
sample of what is being done in the 
other Indian mission schools, that 
work should receive the hearty sup- 
port of the Church. 


May, 1890 


CONGREGATIONS: — Erskine 
Church, Montreal has been granted 
leave to sell the church property with 
a view to moving west. Cooke’s 
Church, Toronto, has attained a 
membership of 860 and an annual 
revenue of $8,801. It is said that 72 
new members were added to the 
communion roll of the Presbyterian 
Church in Winchester, Ont., last 
communion. At the laying of the cor- 
ner stone of St. Enoch’s Church To- 
ronto, a few weeks since, Archdea- 
con Boddy of the Church of England 
made a happy fraternal address, 
speaking of the two denominations as 
being regiments in the same great 
army — ‘‘the only point of conten- 
tion being as to which shall accompl- 
ish most for the extension of Christ’s 
Kingdom.’’ Rev. H. MacLean of 
Richmond, Ottawa, upon his induc- 
tion last month entered a new manse 
and will have the privilege of preach- 
ing in three churches. CL] 


Helen Goggin, second-year Knox student, presenting a cheque for $650 to the Rev. R.M. Ransom to 
assist students at Taiwan Theological Seminary (Taiwan). Also in picture from left to right: Rev. 
Donald Powell, Principal J.S. Glen, Peter Booth and Grant MacDonald. 
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News 
continued from 
previous page 


Church Press 
fears postal policy 


Canadian Church Press (CCP), an 
association of church publications 
(which includes Presbyterian Re- 
cord), has asked for a meeting with 
government officials to discuss a de- 
cision to end a century-old postal 
subsidy and replace it with direct 
grants to publishers. CCP fears the 
new policy will increase costs and is 
concerned about the implications of 
government grants for church-state 
relationships. 


John Allan elected 
“Moderator Designate” 


The Rev. John F. Allan, minister ra 


of St. Andrew’s Church, Victoria, 
B.C. has been elected ‘‘Moderator 
Designate’’ of the 116th General As- 
sembly, which opens in Vancouver 
on June 7. 

A graduate of the University of 
Western Ontario (B.A.) and The 
Presbyterian College (B.D.), Mr. Al- 
lan was awarded the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity (honoris causa) by The 
Presbyterian College in 1988. He has 
served as minister at Maplewood 
Church, Chateauguay, Quebec 
(1960-68), Trinity Church, York 
Mills, Toronto (1968-87) and St. An- 
drew’s, Victoria (1987-present). 

Mr. Allan has also served on many 
boards and committees of the Church 
on national and local levels, includ- 
ing, the Board of World Mission, the 
Administrative Council and its Exec- 
utive, and the Committee to Advise 
the Moderator (of which he was 
chairman). He has been Moderator of 
the Presbytery of East Toronto and 
the Presbytery of Vancouver Island. 
He has also been very active in field 
education and chaplaincy work. 

Mr. Allan is married to Marjorie 
Fullerton and the couple have two 
children, Susan and Andrew. 


- GLEANINGS 


light and walking towards the light, 
and when at the last with sin stained 
hands we knock at the doorways of 
God’s mercy, the doors will open and 
the light will shine out upon us. What 
awaits us we do not know, but we are 
content to rest our confidence in the 
promise of the Scriptures, ‘‘that ear 
hath not heard, nor eye seen, neither 
hath it entered into the heart of man 
to understand, the things which God 
‘has prepared for those that love 
Him’’. 
— G. Deane Johnston. 
Indeed, must we not say that per- 
sons *‘in church’’ on Sunday cannot 
make a proper decision for Christ, 
but can only decide to decide? That 
is, they decide now that when the real 
‘‘hour of decision’’ arrives, from 
Monday to Saturday, then they will 
decide for Christ’s sovereign claim 
over their life and goods. 
— Joseph C. McLelland in Living 
for Christ. 


“‘I am saddened by the Bakkers’ 
personal tragedy, but at the same 
time I feel sorry for the many sincere 
supporters who also have been hurt 
. . . Christians need to get away from 
the ‘celebrity syndrome’ and get their 
eyes off personalities. God’s work is 
not dependent upon one person — it 
is dependent upon the Holy Spirit.’’ 

— Dr. Billy Graham 


Sunday after Sunday we go to 
church, or wherever we go, because 
we are looking for Jesus in some dim 
way or another. Of all the reasons we 
have for going, that is at the heart of 
them, I think. We look for him be- 
cause not only maple woods and si- 
lences and the occasional testimony 
of his saints speak to us of him: the 
spirit of him is so at large in the very 
air we breathe that almost anything 
we see can turn into the shadow of 
him if we are not careful, or if we are 
careful — a piece of bread, a sip of 
wine. We look for Jesus in some dim 
way because in some dim way we 
have already seen him, have seen 
enough of him at least to know that if 
there is anyone anywhere who can 
lighten the dimness of him, it is he 
and only he, the Light of the World. 

Frederick Buechner. 


Sumner  Serler 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS LIMITED 
PEEL CHAPEL 


2180 Hurontario St. (Hwy. 10 North of Q.EW.) 
Mississauga, Paul Fletcher, 279-7663 


RONCESVALLES CHAPEL 


436 Roncesvalles Avenue (at Howard Park) 
Toronto, Archie Brown, 533-7954 


YORKE CHAPEL 


2357 Bloor Street West (at Windemere) 
Toronto, Douglas R. Porter, 767-3153 


BUTLER CHAPEL 


4933 Dundas Street West (at Burnhamthorpe) 
Islington, Douglas K. Holland, 231-2283 


VISITING TORONTO THIS SUMMER? 


KNOX COLLEGE RESIDENCE HAS 
— Single Rooms, Attractively Priced 
— Early June to late August 
— Heart of Toronto Campus Location 
— Daily, Weekly, Monthly Rates 


RESERVE BY CALLING 416-978-2793 
KNOX COLLEGE, 59 St. George St., Toronto, Ont. M5S 2E6 


RELOCATION MONEY 


RECEIVE UP TO $1000.00 
TO HELP PAY FOR YOUR RELOCATION EXPENSES, BEFORE 
YOU CONTACT A REAL ESTATE COMPANY, CALL OR WRITE 
THE CANADIAN TRANSFER ASSOCIATION FOR YOUR FREE 
RELOCATION GUIDE 


1-800-465-1198 


SPECIAL RELOCATION GUIDE FOR CLERGY WITH 
NO REAL ESTATE 
CTA HAS BEEN HELPING CORPORATIONS, 
CHURCHES, ASSOCIATIONS AND INDIVIDUALS 


SINCE 1975 


CANADIAN TRANSFER ASSOCIATION 
Simcoe Rd. 56, Utopia, Ontario. LOM 1TO 
(705) 424-7313 
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HOUSTON, THE REV. ADAM, 66, retired 
minister of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, died in Stayner, Ontario, on 
March 2, 1990. 

Mr. Houston was born in Belfast, 
Northern Ireland. As a young man he 
attended Emmanuel Bible College and 
The London Missionary School of 
Tropical Medicine, both in England. In 
1952 he was appointed as a Lay Mis- 
sionary among the Bhil people in India 
by the Presbyterian Church in Ireland. 
He came to Canada in 1957 and served 
in New Carlisle, Quebec; Dalhousie 
and Tabusintac, New Jersey and Bartig 
Bog, New Brunswick; and Danville 
and Asbestos in Quebec as a theologi- 
cal student. Graduating from Presbyte- 
rian College, Montreal, Quebec, in 
1964, Mr. Houston was appointed as 


an Ordained Missionary to the Wick, 
Cresswell and Sonya charge in Onta- 
rio. In 1966 he accepted a call to Jubi- 
lee, Stayner and Zion, Sunnidale Cor- 
ners in Ontario where he served until 
December 31, 1989. On his retirement 
he was named Minister Emeritus of 
this charge. 

He is survived by his widow, Betty; 
four children, Elizabeth, Naomi, Mark 
and Paddy, and five grandchildren. 


ARTHUR, ROBERT C., elder for 19 years 
and former member of the board of 
managers of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Thunder Bay, Ont., Jan. 20. 


CHARLTON, MARGARET (PEARL), 79, 
organist for 35 years of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Fort Macleod, Alta., March 
18. 


WITH THANKS TO GOD 


We acknowledge receipt of gifts from those people who in their 
Last Will and Testament remembered The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada in 1989. Their gifts totalled $557,149, to continue the 
Church’s work in the areas of church extension, pensions for min- 
isters and widows and for its general work. 


Boyd, Charles Gordon 
Brown, Margaret Arvila 
Campbell, Elsie J. 


Chatreau, Gilbert Alexander 


Cromar, Ida Robertson 
Currie, Christina H. 
Douglas, Helen Cicily 
Foote, Alice 

Fraser, Jean M 

Gerus, Steven 

Harris, Mary Ellen 
Hunter, LuLu 


Kidd, Paul James Garland 
Leggate, Frederick Robert 


Maclinnes, Anne L. 


MacLean, Christina MacQueen 
McClure, Margaret Beaton 


McKellar, Flossie May 


McLeod, Robert Marshall 


McPherson, Muriel 
Scott, George McMillan 
Scott, Marville 

Sim, Emmiline 

Skene, Eva Lillian 
Stirling, Margaret Jane 
Taylor, Melinda 


Thomson,Dorothy Montgomery 


Wylie, Marion Isobel 
Young, Horace Greenley 


Toronto, ON 
Brampton, ON 
Vancouver, BC 
Teeswater, ON 

Elora, ON 
Oshawa, ON 
Hamilton, ON 
Ottawa, ON 
Vancouver, BC 
Hamilton, ON 
Whitby, ON 
Chesterville, ON 
Windsor, ON 
Forest, ON 
Kingston, ON 
Scarborough, ON 

Kelowna, BC 

Corunna, ON 
Creemore, ON 

Embro, ON 
Guelph, ON 

Toronto, ON 

Montreal, PQ 

Toronto, ON 
Stouffville, ON 

Ottawa, ON 
Moncton, NB 
Toronto, ON 

McKenzie Island, ON 
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DUBEAU, MAUDE E., lifetime member of 
Knox Church, Wallaceburg, Ont., 
hon. member of WMS, Dec. 31, 1989. 

FINLAY, MARGARET D. (GRETA), long- 
time member of Calvin Presbyterian 
Church, North Bay, Ont., March 16. 

GRAHAM, MRS. HARRIET, 87, member of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Ajax, Ont., for- 
mer member of Varsity Acres, Cal- 
gary, Alta. 

HOAR, MRS. ETHEL BAIRD, 95, hon. pres- 
ident of Saint John Presbyterial, N.B., 
former president of Eastern Division of 
Woman’s Missionary Society and 
longtime member of the Church of St. 
John and St. Stephen, Saint John, 
N.B., Dec. 26, 1989. 

KELLY, FRANK JAMES, 95, longtime 
member of First Presbyterian Church, 
Regina, Sask., March 23. 

LARTER, MRS. JESSIE L., 89, longtime 
member of Zion Presbyterian Church, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I., Sunday school 
teacher for 47 years, member of Wom- 
an’s Missionary Society and Ladies 
Auxiliary for many years and a leader 
of the Mission Band for several years, 
Feb. 10. 

MacCONNELL, J. M. (MAC), 88, senior eld- 
er of Bethel Presbyterian Church, 
Scotsburn, N.S., former treasurer, rep- 
resentative elder and General Assem- 
bly commissioner, Feb. 11. 

MacLEAN, A.S.L. (KIP), 79, longtime elder 
of First Presbyterian Church, Brock- 
ville, Ont. 

McLEAN, GEORGE M., 73, longtime mem- 
ber of Knox Church, Ripley, Ont., and 
chairman of the board of managers for 
many years, former Reeve of Ripley, 
Feb. 26. 

ROGERS, MARY, of Lachute and member of 
St. Edward’s Presbyterian Church, 
Beauharnois, Que., life member of 
WMS and hon. member of the Society, 
died in Ajax, Ont., Jan. 22. 

ROSS ALEXANDER, 839, elder of First Pres- 
byterian Church, Chatham, Ont., for 
47 years, and a leader in the formation 
of the St. James congregation, Chat- 
ham; father of the Rev. Alan Ross of 
Bermuda, Feb. 8. 

WHITEFORD, GAVIN, 62, longtime mem- 
ber of Eastminster Presbyterian 
Church, Edmonton, Alta., March 8. 


Ideal, At Times Realized 


To speak the heart among friends. 
Or not to speak. To be with friends, 
silently. 

To know what it is to trust. 

— Paul Ramsey 


ORDINATION 
Ujj, Rev. Leslie, Westport, Knox Church, 
Ont., March 27. 


INDUCTIONS 

Stol, Rev. Michael, Medicine Hat, Riverside 
Presbyterian Church, Alta., May Ist. 

Ujj, Rev. Leslie, Westport, Knox Church, 
Ont., March 27. 

RECOGNITION 

Gutierrez, Mr. Marco, as lay missionary to the 
Spanish community in Calgary, Alta., 
March 18. 


VACANCIES AND 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Elmsdale, St. Matthew’s Church and Hard- 
woodlands Church (joint charge with The 
United Church of Canada) effective June 
30). Direct enquiries to Presbytery Clerk, 
Rev. P.A. McDonald, 4 Pinehill Road, 
Dartmouth, N.S., B3A 2E6. 

Glace Bay, St. Paul’s Church, N.S., Rev. Dr. 
E.H. Bean, 746 Westmount Rd., Sydney, 
N.S., BIR 1B7. 

Richmond Bay pastoral charge, P.E.I., Rev. 
Linda R. Berdan, P.O. Box 213, Kensing- 
ton, P.E.I., COB 1MO. 

Riverview, Bethel Presbyterian Church, N.B., 
Rev. Kent Burdett, Site 5, Comp. 28, 
R.R. 2, Hampton, N.B., EOG 1Z0. 

Saint John, St. Matthew’s Presbyterian 
Church, N.B., Rev. Philip J. Lee, 101 Co- 
burg St., Saint John, N.B., E2L 3J8. 

Sunny Corner pastoral charge, N.B., Rev. Bill 
McKaig, 206 Wellington St., Chatham, 
N.B., EIN 1M7. 

Sydney Mines, St. Andrew’s Church, N.S., 
Rev. M. A. Caldwell, 12 Lorway Ave., 
Sydney, N.S., BIP 4Z2 (effective July 3, 
1990). 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Avonmore, St. Andrew’s Church, and Gravel 
Hill/Monkland, Ont., Rev. Ian MacMil- 
lan, P.O. Box 524, Lancaster, Ont., KOC 
1NO. 

Finch, St. Luke’s-Knox Church, Ont., Rev. 
R. Martin, Box 41, Vankleek Hill, Ont., 
KOB 1R0. 

Huntingdon, St. Andrew’s Church, and 
Athelstan, Que., Rev. Gordon Banner- 
man, P.O. Box 394, Huntingdon, Que., 
JOS 1HO. 

Inverness, St. Andrew’s Church, Que., 3- 
point co-operative charge with the United 
Church, Rev. Scott Emery, Box 2, R.R. 2, 
Melbourne, Que., JOB 2B0. 

Kars, St. Andrew’s Church, and Vernon, Os- 
goode Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. Calvin 
Chambers, 290G Dalehurst Drive, Ne- 
pean, Ont., K2G 4E4. 

Montreal, Korean Presbyterian Church, Que.., 
Rev. Dr. Don Neil, 6225 Godfrey Ave., 
Montreal, Que., H4B 1K3. (Any candi- 
date must speak Korean and English). 

Montreal, Maisonneuve-St. Cuthbert’s Pres- 
byterian Church, Que., Rev. S.M. Priest- 
ley, Jr., 496 Birch Ave., St. Lambert, 
Que., J4P 2M8. 

Montreal, Maplewood Presbyterian Church, 
Chateauguay, Que. Rev. W. Hong, First 
Presbyterian Church, 501 Fifth Ave., Ver- 
dun, Que., H4G 222. 

Ormstown/Rockburn pastoral charge, Que., 
Rev. Hugh Jack, 39 Beverley Ave., Mon- 
treal, P.Q., H3P 1K3. 


TRANSITION 


Pierrefonds, Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Pierrefonds P.Q., Rev. Ian D. 
Fraser, 11 Rodney Ave., Pointe Claire, 
P.Q., HOR 4L8. 

Richmond, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Dr. 
Arthur W. Currie, 2330 Whitehaven Cres- 
cent, Ottawa, Ont., K2B 5H4. 

Ste. Foy, Eglise Ste. Marc, Que. Apply to the 
Presbytery Commission: Rev. Blake 
Walker, Chairman; Secretary, Rev. Daniel 
Forget, 5 Rue Belmont, Melbourne, Que., 
GOB 2B0. 

Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Baden, Livingston Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. Wm. G. Johnston, 54 Queen St. 
North, Kitchener, Ont., N2H 2H2. 

Cambridge (Galt) St. Andrew’s Church Ont. 
Rev. Harry Klassen, 248 Westmount Rd. 
E., Kitchener, Ont. N2M 4Z1. 

Guelph, Kortright Prebyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. Hans W. Zegerius, 125 Mountford 
Drive, Guelph, Ont., NIE 4G2. 

Huntsville, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Dr. James A. Thomson, Box 1264, Brace- 
bridge, Ont., POB 1C0. 

Maple, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Dr. David 
Sherbino, 113 Kemano Rd., Aurora, Ont., 
L4G 4R2. 

Midland, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Malcolm 
D. Summers, 222 Lillian Crescent, Barrie, 
Ont., L4N SY6. 

Norval and Union pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
Ed. Dowdles, 47 Sparklett Cresc., Bramp- 
ton, Ont., L6Z 1M7. 

Scarborough, Clairlea Park Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Rev. G.J. Bylaard, c/o St. 
Stephen’s Presbyterian Church, 3817 Law- 
rence Ave. East, Scarborough, Ont., MIG 
1R2. 

Scarborough Malvern Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Noel Gordon, 79 Merkley 
Square, Scarborough, Ont., M1G 2Y5. 

Thornhill Presbyterian Church, Thornhill, 
Ont., Dr. J. Charles Hay, 1610-65 Spring 
Garden Ave., Willowdale, Ont., M2N 
6H9. 

Toronto, Alderwood Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. P.G.D. Kerr, 48 Calstock 
Drive, Etobicoke, Ont. M9V 1G9. 

Toronto, East Toronto Korean Church, Ont., 
Rev. Andrew Lee, 42 Dibgate Blvd., Scar- 
borough, Ont., MIS 2W8. 

Toronto, Fairbank Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. Dr. John Vissers, 11 Plaisance Rd., 
Unit 1, Richmond Hill, Ont., L4C 5H1. 

Toronto, Logan Geggie Memorial Presbyteri- 
an Church, Ont., Dr. Howard Shantz, 
3845 Lakeshore Rd., Unit 411, Toronto, 
Ont., M8W 3G3. 

Toronto, North Park Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. John Taylor, 233 Thistledown 
Blvd., Etobicoke, Ont. M9V 1K6. 

Toronto, St. Andrew’s Church (King Street), 
Ont., Dr. D.J.M. Corbett, 278 Bloor St. 
East, Apt. 202, Toronto, Ont., M4W 
3M4. 

Toronto, St. James Presbyterian Church, Long 
Branch, Ont., Rev. Nora Gorham, 69 
Rowanwood Ave., Toronto, Ont., M4W 
1Y8. 

Toronto, Westview Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Drew Strickland, 65 Glen Man- 
or Dr., Toronto, Ont., M4E 3V3. 

Uptergrove, East Oro and Jarrett pastoral 
charge, Ont., Rev. Al Farthing, Box 196, 
Penetanguishene, Ont., LOK 1P0. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Atwood, Atwood Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. Steven Webb, 38 Maddison St., 
Monkton, Ont., NOK 1P0 (effective Au- 
gust Ist). 

Caledonia, Caledonia Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Dr. R.G. MacMillan, #401, 2055 
Upper Middle Rd., Burlington, Ont., L7P 
3P4. 


Chatsworth, St. Andrew’s and Dornoch, Lato- 
na, Ont., Rev. Ted Creen, 865 2nd Ave. 
W., Owen Sound, Ont., N4K 4M6. 

Crinan, Argyle Presbyterian Church, and Lar- 
gie, Duff’s Presbyterian Church, Ont., Dr. 
David Clements, Box 292, Rodney, Ont., 
NOL 1CO0. 

Dundas, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Alan Mc- 
Pherson, 165 Charlton Ave. W., Hamil- 
ton, Ont., L8P 2C8. 

Forest, St. James Church, Ont., Rev. Andrew 
Jensen, Box 297, Parkhill, Ont., NOM 
2K0. 

Hamilton, Southgate Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. W.K. Pottinger, 70 St. James 
St. S., Hamilton, Ont., L8P 2Y8. 

Komoka, Knox Church, North Caradoc Pres- 
byterian Church, Mount Brydges, §’ An- 
drew’s, Ont., Rev. Donald McInnis, 760 
Wellington St., London, Ont., N6A 383. 

London, Hamilton Road Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. William Vanderstelt, 225 Col- 
lege St., Belmont, Ont., NOL 1B0. 

London, Knollwood Park Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Rev. Leslie Files, 760 Well- 
ington St., London, Ont., N6A 383. 

Petrolia, St. Andrew’s, and Dawn, Knox 
Church, Ont., Rev. Christine O’Reilly, 
Box 56, Thedford, Ont., NOM 2NO. 

Sarnia, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. Les- 
lie Renault, 261 North Christina, Sarnia, 
Ont., N7T 5V4. 

St. Catharines, St. Andrew’s and Scottlea 
Presbyterian Churches, Ont., Rev. J. H. 
Van Haneghan, 19 Clairmont Circle, 
Welland, Ont., L3C 2P4. 

Tiverton, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Rod 
Lamb, 242 Nelson St., Paisley, Ont., NOG 
2NO. 

Walkerton, Knox Church, Ontario; Interim 
Moderator Designate, Rev. Gordon Fres- 
que, Box 151, Tara, Ont., NOH 2NO. 

Windsor, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Assis- 
tant Minister: Rev. Kees Vandermey, 3149 
Forest Glade Dr., Windsor, Ont., N8R 
1W6. 

Woodstock, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Pieter 
van Harten, Paris Presbyterian Church, 
164 Grand River St. N., Paris, Ont., N3L 
2M6. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Nortuwestern Ontario 

Dauphin, St. James Church, Winnipegosis, 
Knox Church, Man., Rev. Peter Bush, St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, 200 Whit- 
ney Street, Flin Flon, Man., R8A 0A9. 

Selkirk, Knox Church, Man., Rev. John Old- 
enkamp,709 St. Mary’s Road, Winnipeg, 
Man., R2M 3M8. 

Thunder Bay, First Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. Joanne Stoskopf, 301 - 3rd Avenue, 
Box 342, Geraldton, Ont., POT 1MO. 

Winnipeg, First Presbyterian Church, Man., 
Rev. Beth McCutcheon, 1911 Portage 
Ave., Winnipeg, Man., R3J 0J3. 
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Winnipeg, St. David’s Church, Man., Rev. 
Dick Gillanders, 167 Bourkevale Dr., 
Winnipeg, Man., R3J 1P3. 

Synod of Saskatchewan 

Saskatoon, Calvin-Goforth Presbyterian 
Church, Sask., Rev. Jim McKay, 436 Spa- 
dina Crescent East, Saskatoon, Sask., S7K 
3G6. 

Synod of Alberta 

Calgary, Centennial Presbyterian Church, 
Alta., Rev. John Fraser, 6327 Dalmarnock 
Cresc. N.W., Calgary, Alta. T3A 1H3. 

Calgary, Korean Presbyterian Church, Alta., 
Rev. M.J. Morris, 703 Heritage Drive 
S.W., Calgary, Alta., T2V 2W4. 

Synod of British Columbia 

Burnaby, Vancouver Heights Presbyterian 
Church, B.C., (60-70% part-time min- 
ister), Rev. E.A.M. Forrester, 965 
Tollcross Rd., North Vancouver, B.C., 
V7H 2G3. 

Cranbrook, Knox Church, B.C., Rev. Charles 
McNeil, Box 255, Creston, B.C., VOB 
1G0. 

Surrey, St. Andrew’s Newton Presbyterian 
Church, B.C., Dr. Brian J. Fraser, 6040 
Iona Drive, Vancouver, B.C., V6T 1J6. 

Board of World Mission 


Lay Missionary is needed for Leggatt’s Point, 
Gaspe Region, Presbytery of Quebec. For in- 
formation, contact: Senior Administrator for 
Mission Personnel, Board of World Mission, 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


Ordained Missionary for Slocan, Slocan Val- 
ley and Castlegar, Presbytery of Kootenay. 
For information contact Senior Administrator 
for Mission Personnel, Board of World Mis- 
sion, 50 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont., M3C 
1J7. 

OVERSEAS PERSONNEL NEEDS 
Central Asia —— Orthopaedic Surgeon 
Nepal — Nursing Educator 
Africa — Nurse Midwives 
Nicaragua — Medical Doctor to work in 
a TB Clinic and community health 
Those interested should contact the Rev. Peter 
Ruddell, General Secretary, Board of Woxid 
Mission, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Onta- 
rio, M3C 1J7. 
YOUTH IN MISSION OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR SUMMER 1990! 
CAMPING: *Family Camping Coordinator 
for Gracefield Presbyterian Centre, Quebec. 
Synod Camp, an hour north of Ottawa — to 
provide programmes (games, crafts, music, 
theme days, campfires, etc.) for families 


camping at the Centre. Needed: male or fe- 
male 18+ yrs. Dates: end of June to end of 
August. 

* Wilderness Assistant for Gracefield Pres- 
byterian Centre, Quebec. — to assist in lead- 
ing overnight, canoeing wilderness trips. 
Needed: male or female 19+ yrs. with ca- 
noeing experience and bronze cross swimming 
qualifications. Dates: end of June to end of 
August. 

* Counsellors are needed for Camp Prescawa 
(on Shoal Lake near the Ontario/Manitoba bor- 
der, 1/2 hour east of Winnipeg). Needed: male 
or female counsellors 18+ yrs., Jr. counsel- 
lors 14+ yrs. Dates: July & August 


COMMUNITY AND CONFERENCE 
CENTRE: 

* Hospitality Assistant for Crieff Hills Com- 
munity Retreat and Conference Centre for The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, Puslinch, On- 
tario (near Guelph). Duties will rotate around 
kitchen and housekeeping, maintenance, pro- 
gramme leadership and hospitality. Needed: 3 
volunteers male or female Dates: May to end 
of August. 


MINISTRY: * Leaders for a morning Vaca- 
tion Bible School at Elmvale Presbyterian 
Church, Ontario (near Wasaga Beach on 
Georgian Bay) — to plan and lead children’s 
activities (4-10 yrs.), Needed: 2 people: 
Dates: August 5th-24th. 

* Congregational worker for Knox Pres- 
byterian Church, Yorkton, Sask. to do com- 
munity outreach work with the youth group 
(helping them prepare a float for a community 
parade, leadership for weekly meetings and 
plan and lead two youth retreats). Some paint- 
ing and maintenance as well as helping to as- 
sist in worship. Needed: male or female, 
Dates: mid June to end of July. 


INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL: 

* Youth and adults to travel to Costa Rica 
and Nicaragua to do light construction work, 
clean up, and maintenance. Needed: Youth — 
male and female 17+ yrs.; adults — male/fe- 
male 21+ yrs.; Spritual Director — adult; In- 
terpreter — youth or adult (fluent in Spanish); 
Project Supervisor — adult, Dates: last two 
weeks of August. 

CONTACT: Rev. Linda Ashfield, 49 Marga- 
ret Ave., S., WATERLOO, Ontario, N2J 
pA Phone: (519) 886-4150 or (519) 749- 

883. 


CLERK OF PRESBYTERY 
Presbytery of West Toronto: 
Rev. L.E. Whitwell, 336 Parklawn Road, To- 
ronto, Ontario, M8Y 3K4. Telephone: (416) 
233-6551 (C); (416) 255-1057 (R) 


TRIP TO IONA AND SCOTLAND 


Spend three weeks this fall (Sept 23-Oct 15th) visiting Scotland and the historical and spiritual island of lona. 

This trip, guided by Rev. Donald Scott, an associate of the lona Community, will spend time in the lowlands 
visiting Glasgow and Edinburgh, then a week in the beauty of the Island of lona as guests of the community in 
the Abbey, a reconstructed 12th century Benedictine monastery, used today by a modern ecumenical Christian 
community as a centre of spiritual growth and re-generation. 


The last week will be spent touring the beauty of the Scottish Highlands and the island of Skye. 

The cost will be $2500 per person, based on double occupancy. (single room supplements available). This 
price includes rtn flight Toronto Glasgow, all accommodation, (B.B + Ev meal) except lona, full board, all 
travel in U.K. 

Further details can be had from: Rev. Donald Scott, Box 248 Markdale NOC 1HO Ontario. BOOKING 
AGENTS: HANOVER TRAVEL (Elaine Tully) 290 10th Hanover 364-3270 or 1-800 265-5515. Lic 
#1397989 
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KITCHENER — A thriving established 
church requires an enthusiastic organist/ 
choir director to begin immediately. Current- 
ly 1 service/week plus Thurs. evening choir 
rehearsal. 2 manual Gabriel Kney tracker or- 
gan, 3 years old. Teaching privileges by 
agreement. Send resume with references: at- 
tention Search Committee, ST. JAMES’ 
ROSEMOUNT UNITED CHURCH, 171 
Sherwood Ave., Kitchener, Ont. N2B 1K2. 


ORDER OF DIACONAL MINISTRIES 
The Church of St. John and St. Stephen 
Home Inc. (80-bed nursing home) is seeking 
a graduate of Ewart College or a person with 
equivalent training to serve as Pastoral Care 
Coordinator. Please contact the Rev. Dr. 
Philip J. Lee, 101 Coburg Street, Saint John, 
New Brunswick, E2L 3J8. 


ECUMENICAL CAMPUS MINISTRY 
(Presbyterian/Anglican/United) is seeking an 
Ordained Minister to work within Team 
Ministry situation at the University of 
Guelph. Anticipated starting date: 1 August 


1990. Contact: Dr. Gary Partlow, chair of 
Search Committee, Ecumenical Chaplaincy 
Committee, University of Guelph O.V.C., 
Guelph, Ontario NIG 2W1 (519) 823-8800 
ext. 4900. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
IN GRENADA 

an independent church with four pastoral 
charges, and with a strong Presbyterian tra- 
dition, wishes to call a minister beginning 
January-April 1991 due to the retirement of 
the present minister who has been with the 
church for six years. A West-Indian person 
preferred. Pastoral work, Christian educa- 
tion with adults and youth, and preaching are 
the main emphases of The Presbyterian 
Church in Grenada, with opportunities for 
ecumenical contacts in the community and 
also responsibilities for overall management 
of Macdonald College, a secondary school 
of the church. Furnished house, and car pro- 
vided. Salary depending on experience and 
age. Contact: The Secretary, Pastoral Rela- 
tions Committee, The Presbyterian Church 
in Grenada, P.O. Box 187, St. George’s, 
GRENADA, West Indies. 


HUNTER RIVER PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, P.E.I. 
invites former members and friends to attend 
special services to mark its 100th anniver- 
sary. Sunday, 24th June with the Rev. Clair 
MacLeod, and Sunday, Ist July, with the 
Rev. Peter Ruddell, both at 8:00 p.m. 


Older sister wishes to locate her brother 
born June 11th, 1950, and sister born May 
15th, 1952. Both were believed to have been 
adopted by a minister or clergyman and his 
wife. All replies to Box 637, Southampton, 
Ontario NOH 2L0. — Voyageur Investiga- 
tions. 


Corn, Cattle and Other Considerations 


MEDITATION 


Issa A. Saliba 


Read Luke 14:15-24 and Romans 14 


| n the Parable of the Great Banquet Jesus told of three responses to the invita- 
tion extended by the master of the house. ‘‘I have bought a field, and I must 
go out and see it,’’ said one. ‘‘I have bought five yoke of oxen, and I go to exam- 
ine them,”’ said another. ‘‘I have married a wife, and therefore I cannot come,”’ 
said a third. If we put ourselves in the shoes of these people we may feel justified 
for legitimate reasons to decline the invitation. The undue emphasis on these 
concerns representing possessions, occupations and relationships, while legiti- 
mate in themselves, caused the guests in the story to miss the greater event. The 


master of the house, we are told, sent 
his servant to invite others, including 
complete strangers, so that his table 
might be full. 

Our Lord told this parable in the 
hearing of the Pharisees. He had been 
invited to eat in the home of one of 
them, and the occasion seemed per- 
fect for teaching something they 
needed to learn about the Kingdom of 
God. The Pharisees and others like 
them, seemed so certain of their own 
moral character and their sure place 
in the future Kingdom. But Jesus 
wanted to show them that the King- 
dom of God begins here and now, 
and has lots to do with our priorities 
in life. Those whose priorities are 
misplaced, even though in perfectly 
legitimate pursuits, will miss the ban- 
quet — the Kingdom of God. 

The problem with the Pharisees, as 
with the potential guests in the story, 
was one of perspective. They seemed 
totally devoid of perceiving that in 
this simple dinner scene before their 
very eyes was a ‘‘miniature’’ rep- 
resentation of the great messianic 
banquet to come. Fields, oxen and 
many such priorities were the main 
focus of their concerns. Our many le- 
gitimate pursuits and involvements 
take on the right perspective only 
when God and his designated King 
and Kingdom come first in our lives. 
Jesus taught the same truth when he 
emphasized ‘‘Seek first his righ- 
teousness and all these things shall be 
yours as well.”’ 

The Apostle Paul, in Romans 14, 
dealt with a similar problem. Conflict 
among Christians of Jewish and Gen- 
tile backgrounds over secondary is- 


sues such as eating and drinking was 
allowed to distract from their first 
priority — their reconciliation with 
God and each other. They had allow- 
ed arguments over seemingly impor- 
tant concerns — dietary matters were 
always of concern to the Jews — 


- to hinder their Christian 
fellowship. Their new status as 
one in Christ was being 
threatened, and their friendship 
spoiled, over these lesser issues. 
"For the kingdom of God does 
not mean food and drink but 
righteousness and peace and joy in 


S| 


the Holy Spirit; he who thus 
serves Christ is acceptable to God 


and approved by men. Let us 
then pursue what makes for peace 
and for mutual upbuilding. Do 
not, for the sake of food, destroy 
the work of God." (Rom. 14:17- 
20 RSV) St. Paul’s basic idea is 
well expressed in the old familiar 
saying of Rupert Meldenius, the 
17th-century reformer: 
“In essentials unity, 
In non-essentials liberty, 
In all things charity.”’ 

The Kingdom of God is a matter of 
right priorities. Jesus came into the 
world to be both Saviour and Master. 
He must always be first in our lives 
so that the words He spoke to the 
Church at Ephesus will not be spoken 
to us: “‘I have this against you, that 
you have abandoned the love you had 
at first.” (Revelation 2:4) Our love 
for Christ and His Kingdom must 
never be allowed to plunge to the bot- 
tom of our list of priorities. 

The Kingdom of God is also a mat- 
ter of right relationships. There will 
always be differences of opinion in 
the church. But we dare not allow 
secondary matters to spoil our Chris- 
tian fellowship and cloud our vision. 
The world at large desperately needs 
to hear and see in clear and concrete 
terms the truth of the Christian mes- 
sage. Let us crown Jesus King over 
our Own lives, and then seek to build 
each other up in the faith. In this 
way, the banquet table will be full. 


Prayer: 

Loving God, 

I thank you for Your Son Jesus 
Christ whom you sent to be my Sa- 
viour. Help me to put Him first in my 
life. Preserve me from a distorted 
sense of priorities. Help me to re- 
spond in love to your clear invitation 
and to every impulse of your Holy 
Spirit. For your Name’s sake. Amen.(] 


Mr. Saliba is Minister of Pastoral Care, Zion 
Presbyterian Church, Charlottetown, Prince 
Edward Island. 
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10 THINGS 


YOU COULD DO 
WITH $9.50 


Attend a movie 

Park in downtown Toronto for one hour 
. Geta haircut 

. Buy ice cream cones for a small family 
Eat by yourself in a restaurant 

Put half a tank of gas in your car 

Get a cheap seat in the SkyDome 


Mail 20 letters 
Buy a small roast of beef 


SP HONOHN AWN = 


ex] 


OR Ales) 
You could subscribe to the Presbyterian Record 
for a whole year! 


(Only $7.50 if your congregation is on 
the Every Home Plan) 


Circulation Department, 
Presbyterian Record, 
50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ont., M3C 1J7. 


1-416-441-1111 ext. 173 Fax 1-416-441-2825 
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by Diane J. Strickland 


A few grains of sand escaped the pattern I had just 
traced and rolled down the curve of polished wood. I was 
standing very close to the coffin and as my colleague con- 
cluded the words of committal I found I could not take my 
eyes off that seemingly fragile cross. A gust of wind could 
have blown it away, but not the hope that it proclaimed to 
me in that moment of ministry. 

It really does come down to this. We are either marked 
with the sign of the cross, or we are not. Life claims us for- 
ever in Jesus Christ or death does have the last word. It is no 
trivial thing to declare to those who are mourning, indeed to 
anyone who will listen, that our hope ts in God. 

The writers of the final chapter of Living Faith under- 
stood this, too. They have given us neither too much nor too 
little on the topics of life in the age to come; God’s judge- 
ment in Christ, eternal life and our Lord’s return. Never 
once do they actually mention the cross, but it exists as a 
watermark on these pages entitled ‘‘Our Hope in God.”’ 

We begin examining this chapter’s content where the 
chapter itself begins — with ‘‘things beyond our imagi- 
ning. 


Sections 10.1 and 10.2 


These sections carry a special message for us. They tell 
us that no one, no matter how great his or her knowledge or 
imagination, will be any less surprised at the nature of 
God’s kingdom than anyone else. We are not its architects. 
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We may pick a particular biblical description of life in the 
age to come as our personal favourite but it is no more com- 
prehensive than any other. Our own imagination can only 
take us so far in describing the kingdom. 

I am reminded of a story my father told me about his time 
spent stationed in Halifax during the war. My dad (a real 
Toronto city-kid) would often describe the ‘‘big city’’ to 
people from smaller places, including Halifax itself. Many 
could not believe his stories of things like ‘“‘moving stair- 
cases’’ (escalators). They were unimaginable things to 
those people, yet someone somewhere had imagined it and 
brought it into being. Thus it entered the experience of some 
while others were left out. What God has prepared for us is 
not like that. There are no ‘“‘small-town’’ and ‘‘big-city”’ 
Christians. No one has the edge on life in the age to come. 
Our hope is not for what we can imagine but for what we 
can not. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. When was the last time you were genuinely surprised? 

2. Do you like surprises? Why or why not? 

3. How do you feel about not knowing precisely what God 
has prepared for us? 

4. Is there value in reflecting on what we can not imagine? 
Why or why not? 

5. Which of the biblical descriptions do you find most com- 
pelling? Least compelling? Why? 


Section 10.3 


This section touches the very nerve of our salvation. It 
looks forward and it looks backwards. Anything that con- 
cerns the final judgement conjures up some fairly formida- 
ble images in most readers’ minds. This reflects several 
things including how the notion of the final judgement has 
been used by the Church, as well as our own experience of 
the judgement we have already heard in Jesus Christ. With 
this particular expression of the final judgement come ques- 
tions worth asking. 

For some readers, the statement of our judgement in this 
section is too negatively expressed. We accept that outside 
of grace in Jesus Christ we are worthy of hell. If we have 
accepted Jesus as our Saviour, however, is it appropriate for 
us to describe ourselves as being worthy of hell? Is not that 
our past? Why in this section do we focus on saying ‘‘no’’ 
to Jesus instead of saying “‘yes’’? It comes across as a neg- 
ative statement of salvation by highlighting our judgement 
without Christ, an event that will not happen to those with a 
living faith in the Risen Lord. Why is it done this way and 
what can we learn about our experience of salvation by our 
individual response to this perspective? Is it possible for us 
to read this section any other way? 

Since this section concerns the final judgement we refer 
to the book of Revelation for assistance in our reflection. In 
chapter 20, verses 11-15, we discover that our final judge- 
ment involves more than one “‘book’’ of our lives’ account- 
ing. There are books which record our deeds and also anoth- 
er book which is the Lamb’s book of life. In the judgement 
one book declares us worthy of hell and the other book de- 
clares us saved by grace. The judgement made is not made 
sequentially. We are not judged worthy of hell and left to 
squirm for a while as Christ tries to locate our name in the 
book of life. It is presented as a simultaneous event. Karl 
Barth speaks of the judging — saving word of God in an at- 
tempt to capture this notion. 

The particular perspective presented in section 10.3 is not 
wrong. In one respect it simply shows that once we decide 
to write about judgement we are caught in a linear, sequen- 
tial domain. When we write, something must come first and 
something must come after. Although the Revelation pas- 
Sages are not given as references, it is quite likely that the 
writers were trapped in a sequential formula trying to ex- 
press their knowledge of the two books and their impor- 
tance. 

Our own experience of hearing the Good News can also 
help us to understand the perspective in which this section is 
written. In our history the people who have given express- 
ion to that experience in theological statement seem to have 
been moved chiefly by the revelation that they were worthy 
of hell. This came to them as a brand new idea. They had 
never lived with it before. Once they heard it and knew it to 
be true, the Good News that they were saved by grace was 
especially sweet. This experience, of course, is absolutely 
valid and belongs to many of us at some point in our rela- 
tionship with God. 

We have come to understand, however, that others have a 
different story to tell about the way the Gospel enters their 
lives. There are people who have lived most of their lives 
being told by others, in a myriad of ways, that they are 


worthy of hell. It is not a new message for them. Men, 
women and children who live in situations of oppression 
and its abuse may enter God’s judgement from the other di- 
rection. Even as the mighty are brought low, those of low 
degree are exalted. The revelation for them begins in being 
worth saving. Their expression of this section might there- 
fore be made from a perspective that seems more positive. 
This experience, too, is absolutely valid. Their reading of 
this section as too negative is because it highlights the 
world’s judgement on them, not the Lamb’s. It is important 
to understand that how we experience and talk about the 
judging — saving word of God is shaped by our life history. 
How we respond to how others talk about it is also shaped 
by those things. 

Bearing all these things in mind there 1s still the most im- 
portant thing that needs to be said. It is possible to read this 
section without getting caught in the limits of our own expe- 
rience and the limits of the written word. We must first lift 
the watermark, the symbol of the cross, from the back- 
ground and read the words through it. The Rev. Dr. Mi- 
chael Farris has preached that we must view the final judge- 
ment through the cross. He says, ‘“‘The cross exposes the 
way things really are — not the myriad peccadilloes we call 
sins but the deep seated violence with which we greet our 
God. The cross is what the world does, will do and must do 
to God before it bows to its only true God. The cross is God 
knowing us, embracing us, loving us — even where and 
when we hated him most *‘ . . . the one who judges us most 
finally will be the one who loves us most fully.’’ Suddenly 
the last sentence of this section becomes the key. No defeat- 
ed spirit expressing his or her fatalistic resignation to what 
cannot be changed, this sentence reminds us what the final 
judgement is all about. It is not a violent settling of old 
scores according to a faceless standard of correct behav- 
iours. It is about things being made right by a God whose 
love simply knows no bounds. It is ‘‘sorrow and love flow- 
ing mingled down’’ with the power to give us hope in heav- 
en. 


Questions for Discussion 


1. What is your response to section 10.3? 

2. If you do not find it too negative, are you able to hear the 
salvation story of someone who does? 

3. If you do find it too negative, are you able to hear the 
salvation story of someone who does not? 

4. Rewrite the second and third sentence of this section 
from the other perspective. 

5. What are the advantages of pointing out the implications 
of saying “‘no’’ to Christ? the implications of saying 
VES 2 


Section 10.4 


Here we are specifically linked with the Easter events of 
Christ’s life. We do not simply make the jump from ordi- 
nary life to resurrection life. We must find our place in 
Christ’s death and symbolically pass through it in baptism. 


continued 
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Living Faith, 

continued 

Our union with him depends on that. The other death which 
we will encounter is not the soul-destroying event that robs 
us of the future. We are part of the future even in our mortal 
death because God has already bestowed upon us eternal 
life. 

Perhaps the most significant statement in this section is 
that ‘Eternal life begins in this life.’> We do not wait until 
death to enter it. The question we must ask ourselves is 
whether knowing this makes any real difference in the way 
we live our lives before death. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. What difference do you think it makes that eternal life 
begins in this life as opposed to beginning only after our 
mortal death? 

2. In your own life can you identify an eternal framework 
for your decisions, your priorities, your relationships? 

3. What do you think it means to be confident in death? 
Does the confident Christian have no real reason to mourn 
the deaths of those who die in Christ? 


Sections 10.5, 10.6 and 10.7 


These last three sections again lead us into the realm of 
mystery that began this chapter. Life and God are linked in 
a meaningful way and that is as much as we can say about 
“‘the end’’ or perhaps more appropriately, “‘the comple- 


tion.’’ Christ comes but that too is surrounded in mystery. 
We can conclude that someone (God) is ‘‘at the wheel’’ and 
that we are in fact going somewhere together. But our living 
faith is one that can not be a stranger to mystery. We must 
make our peace with it through our relationship to the au- 
thor and finisher of the mystery that is faith. Then, the hope 
that belongs to us can abound in the whole of our living, not 
merely sustain us in the face of death. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. Does the mystery that surrounds the Lord’s return make 
it difficult for you to find meaningful implications of this in 
your own life? 

2. How does the promise of Christ’s return affect the way 
you live your life? 

3. When have you particularly been strengthened by your 
hope in God? What role does it play in your daily living? 


I stood with the family at the church door and watched as 
the coffin slid into the coach. The doors were shut and we 
turned to enter the hall where our congregation had prepared 
a reception. With the family settled, I hurried to the office 
to take my vestments off. But I kept my pectoral cross on 
knowing that its hope belonged as much to the living as to 
the dead. 


Ms Strickland is part of the ministerial team at Armour Heights 
Presbyterian Church in Toronto. 


You can help to build a new Presbyterian church. . . by investing in: 


THE CHURCH EXTENSION 
LOAN FUND * 


New congregations need to borrow to build their first church. You can help them, and also 


earn interest. 


The minimum investment is $2,000 for individuals and $5,000 for congregations or Pres- 
byteries. The term of the loan is 5 years, after which your money is returned to you, unless 
you choose to re-invest it for other new churches. 


You will receive a Promissory Note from The Presbyterian Church Building Corporation, and 
be paid interest, twice a year, which is currently 8% per annum on new loans. 


For more information and application forms, contact: 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH BUILDING CORPORATION 
9 Sari Crescent, West Hill, Ont. M1E 4W3 


(416) 269-7022 
Fax (416) 269-6542 


* authorized by the General Assembly 
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FROM THE EDITOR” — 


Something beautiful... 


John Congram 


| didn’t receive much space in the daily newspapers. Nevertheless, if you 


missed it, you overlooked one of the smallest but most significant events of 
the recent Eastern European Revolution. 


The event of which I speak took place in East Germany at the end of January. 
Erich Honecker, the former head of state, now deposed and disgraced, was re- 
leased from hospital after undergoing the removal of a large tumour. Who would 
provide this man with hospitality? Failing physical health eliminated the possibil- 
ity of detention. His former party, which he served faithfully for 43 years, was 


now disorganized and impotent. The 
new government had already turned 
his luxury villa into a sanitarium. Of- 
ficially, he was ‘“‘homeless.”’ 

Pastor Uwe Holmer, Director of 
the Hoffnungsthal Deaconal Institu- 
tion (which presently accommodates 
1200 mentally handicapped and aged 
persons) offered to take Honecker 
and his wife into his own home rather 
than displace any of the residents in 
the institution he serves. The next 
day headlines in one German news- 
paper screamed, ‘‘Honecker in the 
Bosom of the Church.”’ 

This action by the church angered 
many East Germans, some even 


threatening to leave the church. 
Worth noting in this dispute is the 
fact that Hoffnungsthal has an excel- 
lent record in standing up to injus- 
tice. During Hitler’s rise it defied the 
Nazis and refused to hand over its 
handicapped patients to be extermi- 
nated. 

In a statement, church officials 
said that by their action they in no 
way wished to absolve Honecker of 
the charges against him. He should 
be held accountable for his crimes. 
But it also reminded every one that 


“‘many of us — Christians and non- 
Christians alike — were silent when 
we should have resisted injustice.’’ 
The task of the church is to show 
compassion to the weak and those in 
need, all of those for whom Christ 
died, which includes Erich Honeck- 
en 
The action of Pastor Holmer and 
the East German Church, though not 
popular even with its own people, is 
to be applauded. As the church wit- 
nessed to the gospel under cruel and 
despotic communist oppression, so it 
appears ready to be equally coura- 
geous under the new regime. 

This incident reminds us that the 
challenge, and sometimes the diffi- 
culty, of bearing witness to Christ 
does not lessen when a country 
moves from a communist 
dictatorship to a democracy, nor 
whether it is carried out in the mostly 
empty churches of the West or the 
crowded churches of the East. 


Tell us what you think 


1) the course of their 


work last year, the Restructuring 
Committee of the General Assembly 
asked the editor of the Record a num- 
ber of questions. One was, ‘“Do you 
carry out reader surveys and if so 
how often?’’ After doing my own 
survey in old copies of the magazine 
I found that indeed we do conduct 
reader surveys approximately every 
five years. Not only that but if we are 
to continue in that tradition 1990 is 
the year we should do another one. 


As a result you will find our 1990 
reader survey within the pages of this 
issue. If nothing else Record readers 
are a loyal group and we know you 
will want to assist us in making the 
magazine better. But good intentions 
are not enough so please take a few 
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minutes now to fill in our survey and 
send it off to us. We will bless you 
for it. 

We have sweated long and hard 
over what questions to ask you. We 
have tried to ask the ones we believe 
will be most helpful. But in case that 
is not so we have left space for your 
own unsolicited suggestions, ques- 
tions and comments. If you need to, 
don’t be afraid to fill up additional 
pages of paper. We promise to take 
what you say seriously even if we 
must read it on our holidays. 


PRESBYTERIAN 
RECORD SURVEY 


Readers, we need a few minutes of your time! Please fill out this Survey. It will help us to serve you better. 
Thank you! 
John Congram, editor 
How do you receive the RECORD? Every Home Plan 
Individual Subscription _ 
Other (specify) 


How often do you read the RECORD? regularly frequently seldom ____ 

How long have you been a reader of the RECORD? 

Check those parts of the RECORD you enjoy: 

Editorials Moderator’s column From the past Record 

Perspective Pungent & Pertinent Revolving column 

Growing Pains You Were Asking? Meditation 

Suggestion Box Letters Book reviews 

Music reviews Movie reviews People & Places 

News Gleanings Front covers 

Transition Poetry Features 

Other (specify) 

What do you like least in the RECORD? b 
P Check those areas you would like to see more of in the RECORD: 

Social issues essed! Humour Berit Spirituality — 

Doctrinal issues Other (Specify) 

Are you yourself a writer? Yes Nowa uae 


Would you be interested, or could you suggest someone who might be interested in becoming a 
regional correspondent for the RECORD? 


Would you be willing to regularly evaluate the RECORD 
to assist the editor and staff in their work? Yes 
(lf yes — please supply name and address) 


No 


Several times during the year the RECORD carries inserts from some other board or committee: Do 
you find these: valuable 
of little value 


Do you have suggestions to 
make them more effective? 


Would you or do you know persons who might like 
to receive the RECORD via audio tapes? Yes 
(If yes — please supply names and addresses) 


No 


Can you suggest persons who might be willing to 
assist in recording the RECORD on tape? Yes No 
(If yes — please supply names and addresses) 


ontinued over page 
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ey 
PRESBYTERIAN RECORD SURVEY, 


continued from previous page 


Are you in favour of the RECORD continuing to be financially self-sufficient even with imminent rate 
increases, due to postal increases and G.S.T., rather than it be subsidized by the Church?: 


Yes No Comments: 


What is your opinion of the quality and quantity of advertisements? 


Do you ever suggest the PRESBYTERIAN RECORD as a good medium for advertising? 


Yes No 
Do you have the names and addresses of potential advertisers we might approach? 
Yes No (If yes — give names and addresses) 


IDENTITY of person filling out this survey: 


1. Age: undeizemr. 20-30 ae 30-40 
40-50 mt) 50-65 Seale over 65 
2. Male ____ Female __ Married —__ Children 
3. Ethnic origin 
4. Occupation (specify): 
5. Education: Completedprimary ~~ ~~ secondary university oy § 
f 6. Religious affiliation: 
Presbyterian AZ 
Other Protestant denomination me (specify) 
Roman Catholic eli 
Other AS (specify) 
7. Geographical residence: 
Maritimes Quebec CentralCanada —WH Prairies 
B.C. Wea Outside Canada (specify) 


PLEASE use this space for any additional comments or suggestions you might have: 


Name: (optional) 


Address: 
MAIL your completed Survey BEFORE SEPTEMBER 14, 1990, to: 
“SURVEY” 
c/o Presbyterian Record 
50 Wynford Drive 


DON MILLS, Ontario 


CANADA, M3C 1J7 ‘ 
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Call to love 

Elizabeth Achtemeier (‘‘Truth 
Worth Dying For,’’ Feb. 1990) has 
fallen into the trap of many academ- 
ics, and those who make their livings 
from words, by defining truth in 
ideological rather than personal 
terms. Truth is seen as one form of 
‘‘ology’’ or another, a collection of 
words and ideas for which one might 
live or die. For the Christian, howev- 
er, the truth is a person, Jesus Christ, 
who transcends all formulae, even 
those about him, and is available to 
all through love. Little children, the 
mentally-handicapped, housekeep- 
ers, tradespeople, the illiterate, and 
even academics are included within 
the truth that is Christ. We are all 
called to live abundantly in Christ, 
and perhaps to die sacrificially be- 
cause of that life. 

One must wonder at fanaticism 
which places “‘theological truth’’ or 
‘issues of social justice’’ ahead of 
human life. God became a human be- 
ing, not a creed, ideology, nor even a 
scripture. Creeds are very useful to 
the Church; they express the Faith, 
and are tidy. But they are made for 
us, not we forthem... 

Our concerns converge with those 
of Elizabeth Achtemeier, if we may 
presume to understand her motives, 
in that we are frustrated because we, 
she and I, and from the evidence, all 
of us, are not willing to do what is 
necessary to make things better for 
even a few. Like the people of Ger- 
many during the Second World War, 


W atson’s WorLD 


LETTERS 


We publish as many letters as possi- 
ble. All are subject to editing, and 
should not exceed 200 words. Letters 
are intended to provide for the wide 
expression of views among our read- 
ership. Publication, however, does 
not imply endorsement either by the 
RECORD or The_ Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 


we studiously avoid knowledge of 
what is going on, and at our Nurem- 
berg trial say, ‘‘I could do nothing.”’ 
And we could stop the pain tomor- 
row. If Eastern Europe can over- 
throw the ‘‘evil empire’’ in a couple 
of months, surely millions of Chris- 
tians in a democratic society could 
say we want the people of the world 
to have enough food, shelter, cloth- 
ing, water and space to live out their 
lives in freedom and peace. The call 
to merely die is too narrow, as is the 
call to merely live. The real invita- 
tion of Christ is to love, and whether 
we live or whether we die, only love 
is sufficient. David Cooper, 
Coldwater, Ont. 


Youth and cults 

We have just read the March Pres- 
byterian Record. As parents of a 
young person who has been in a cult- 
like religious group for three years, 
we are appalled that ministers would 
be taken in by The Unification 
Church, **The Moonies.”’ 

We are also disturbed at the 


*“sweep it under the rug and it might 
go away’ approach of the church. 
There should be a definite position on 
cults. Cults are big business now. 
Cult members are no longer selling 
beads and chanting on street corners. 
Cult members wear grey flannel 
suits, carry briefcases and have Swiss 
bank accounts for their ‘‘respect- 
able’’ businesses. 

Wake up! Our young people who 
are seeking help or who are at a 
crossroads in their lives are being 
lured into cults or cult-like situations. 
While young people are a prime tar- 
get, business organizations are also 
being infiltrated. The Church should 
be providing guidance to young peo- 
ple. 


Names withheld at writers’ request. 


On sharing 

I would like to congratulate Cathe- 
rine Thomson for her letter, *‘Sug- 
gestion for the 90s’’ printed in the 
March edition of the Record. 

Stewardship would take on a new 
meaning if we all followed the advice 
I saw in a church porch when visiting 
England many years ago: ‘“‘We 
should learn to live more simply, so 
that others may simply live.”’ 

*‘Presbyterians Sharing’’ is fine 
but wouldn’t it be wonderful if the 
western world would share more of 
its affluence with our sisters and 
brothers in the less fortunate parts of 


God’s creation? 
Gordon A. Knight, 


Kitimat, B.C. 


More letters on page 38 


Noel Watson 


SEE THE HOLE 
IN “THE 
OZ ONE 
LAYER 


ZENA 


40 Pion: sek 
ROS) Roemer 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


How the church speaks 


What is the process of putting forth 
certain issues for adoption by the 
General Assembly, such as those 
from the Ecumenical Relations 
Committee? I don’t ever recall be- 
ing asked as a member of a congre- 
gation to voice an opinion on any 
controversial social issue. At the 
same time I don’t like the Courts of 
the Church speaking for me unless 
I’ve had some input. 


You raise a vital issue which con- 
cerns a great many people. I hope I 
can clarify the process even if you 
may not be satisfied with how that 
process works! 

Many controversial issues find 
their way to the floor of the General 
Assembly by way of Overtures from 
Presbyteries. Someone ‘‘in the pew’’ 
is concerned, let’s say, about the 
plight of our native population. This 
person expresses that concern by 
writing a letter to the Session to be 
transmitted to Presbytery. The Ses- 
sion may take up the cause and write 
on its own behalf, or the Session may 
simply transmit the matter without 
comment. (The technical term used 
for the latter procedure is called 
‘‘sending a matter to Presbytery sim- 
pliciter’’) The Presbytery, upon re- 
ceiving this correspondence, refers it 
to a committee of the court for con- 
sideration. This committee may be- 
come exercised over the matter and 
make a statement on its own for “‘lo- 
cal consumption’”’ or it may go a step 
further and frame an Overture re- 
questing the Assembly to address the 
matter. 

Overtures are to be in the hands of 
the Clerk of Assembly by April of 
each year. In order to speed the pro- 
cess, the Presbytery may request that 
the Overture be referred to a specific 
Assembly Board or Committee. If 
this is done early enough it may be- 
come possible for the Board or Com- 
mittee to prepare a statement for con- 
sideration by the Assembly, which is 
held annually in June. If it is not re- 


Tony Plomp 


ferred or if it arrives in the hands of 
the Board or Committee in February 
or later, it may take another year be- 
fore a report on the issue can be made 
to the Assembly. 

When the issue is brought before 
the Assembly by way of report and 
recommendations, the Commission- 
ers must vote on the matter according 
to conscience. They are not to act as 
‘““puppets’’ who vote according to the 
will of the Presbytery. They are re- 
sponsible before the Lord to vote in 
accordance with the facts before 
them and in conformity to their un- 
derstanding of the Word of God. 

Another way for recommendations 
to reach the floor of the Assembly is 
at the initiative of one of its Boards or 
Committees. Many critical problems 
face both church and society and a 
Board may well believe its prophetic 
role to lie in addressing such pressing 
problems even if there are no Over- 
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tures from Presbyteries or Synods to 
‘‘kick-start’’ the process. 

There are variations on this general 
theme as to the process of decision- 
making and Assembly statements, 
but I think you get the general drift. 
A decision having been made, it be- 
comes the statement of the General 
Assembly with which people in the 
congregations may agree or disagree. 
Our present stance on the abortion 
question, for instance, is proudly ad- 
hered to by some, whilst roundly 
condemned by others. Office-bear- 
ers, although having the same liberty 
to agree or disagree, should, howev- 
er, be careful in their criticism. Much 
thought, work, and prayer has gone 
into most statements of Assembly 
and we should respect Assembly suf- 
ficiently to seriously grapple with its 
statements before ‘‘coming out 
swinging.’’ At certain points and on 
certain issues, however, we may 
have to make our disagreements with 
Assembly known. This can be done 
by writing to the Board or Committee 
responsible for framing the recom- 
mendations, by expressing one’s 
views to Presbytery, or to anyone 
else who will listen. On the floor of 
Assembly such disagreement is 
voiced by having one’s ‘‘dissent re- 
corded, with reasons given in.”’ 

So, you still ask, ‘‘Where is my in- 
put?’’ It’s mostly indirect. The more 
active you are in your congregation 
and in the affairs of Presbytery, the 
more likely it is that your voice will 
be heard. Ultimately, however, it is 
the commissioners to Assembly who 
make the decision, seeking in obedi- 
ence to the Word of God and all the 
facts available to them to be faithful 
to that Word and to the facts. Our As- 
sembly, for instance, has since 1966 
spoken again and again in opposition 
to capital punishment, even though 
statistics tell us that about 80 per cent 
of the Canadian population is in fa- 
vour of it. It is a considered opposi- 
tion, arrived at after much study and 
prayer. As a part-time prison chap- 


You Were Asking? 


continued 


lain I believe it is a truly pro-life po- 
sition and in conformity with the 
spirit of Christ. Others who read this 
will disagree, but in the meantime it 
remains the position of the church 
speaking through Assembly. 

As an addendum | might add that 
the procedure is more complex when 
it comes to changing the ‘‘law of the 
church.’’ Any change in the Book of 
Forms must proceed by way of “‘re- 
mit’’. Let me take as an example the 
matter of ordination to part-time min- 
istry. This issue was raised by the 
Board of Ministry at the 1988 As- 
sembly. The Assembly approved of 
the Board’s proposals but, because it 
was held to involve a change in the 
Book of Forms, a remit was prepared 
by the Clerks of Assembly in 1989 
and was sent to the Presbyteries for 
their approval or disapproval. If the 
majority of Presbyteries approve of 
this remit, the Assembly may also 
approve at the 1990 Assembly thus 
ensuring that the matter becomes part 
of the rules and regulations of the 
church. L) 


Please send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Richmond, B.C. 
V7C 483. Include name and address for infor- 
mation only. 


significant 19th century building and the 
history it represents survive into the 21st 
century and beyond. 


Donations by cheque or money order may 
be sent to: 
THE OLD STONE CHURCH 
PRESERVATION CAMPAIGN 
Anne E. Link, Treasurer, R.R. #2 
Beaverton, Ontario, LOK 1A0 
Receipts will be issued for income tax 
purposes. Charity #009399-37-13. 


Paintsir, Kwesi Sokidin, Imaroh 
Ghana Indonesia 


Mompati, Mailcutlo 
Botswana 


Bangladesh 


AcHae all these. ehiidren are 
winners in God’s eyes — infinitely 
valuable...priceless. 

But some are losing out in life 
— fighting just to stay alive, with- 
out much hope. But you can help 
one of them become a winner. By 
saying that you will become a 
World Vision Child Sponsor, you 
will help one boy or girl win the 
battle against hunger, disease, ig- 
norance and despair. 

For only $27 a month, you'll 
give a suffering child what is 
needed, like food, ciething, health 
care, an education, aid for her com- 
munity, and most important of all, 
the assurance that someone cares. 

For more than 40 years, thou- 
sands of children have been 
helped by World Vision sponsors — 
caring people just like you. 


Fick A Winner 


nanpeie 


Hernandez V., Margarita 
“Mexice 


Neube, Sik 
Zimbabwe 


Reuanmoon, Nuanwipa 
Thailand 


Loagenberg, Jullia 
Rep. of South Africa 


And when you join this caring 
team, you'll discover a marvelous 
secret: you'll feel like a winner, too! 

That’s because you'll get to 
know and love a child who desper- 
ately needs your help. And sharing 
through your sponsorship gifts — 
and even personal letters, if you’d 
like to write — will put you at the 
top of the world. 

So complete and mail the cou- 
pon or call us today. Pick. a «inner 
and be a winner! 

For more information, or to 
start your sponsorship, cali 


1-800-268-1650- 


Be 
WORLD VISION CANADA 


People helping people through 
4,200 projects in more than 60 countries. 


g Choose Your Child Now g 


packet so someone else can help. 


I prefer to sponsor a LJ boy CL girl 
living in: LJ Africa (1) Asia 


L] YES! Send my child’s photo and personal information. I understand I’ll 
g have 10 days to send my first $27 pledge gift, or return the information 


Latin America 
LI I prefer to start now. Enclosed is my first $27 sponsorship payment. Send 
my child’s photo and information right away. 


Where needed most. 


SRE 
ee ee ee ee en es es es 


F I can't sponsor a child right now, but here’s a special gift of $ to help. 

Ss NAME 

@ ADDRESS 
ag PROVINCE POSTAL CODE A063690 

bE Mail to: seats 
World Vision Child Sponsorship Please make your 

2 Box 2500 cheque payable to 
Mississauga, Ontario L5M 2H2 World Vision Canada. oe 

Fes cae wll 
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REVOLVING COLUMN 


View from the hard pew 


ll I said was let’s give this word a sabbatical 
*“What word?’’ George asked. 
‘*Mission,’’ I said, ‘‘as in missionary. Or as in my mission is to. . . 


are on a mission to the pagans. . 


., the mission of the university is to. . 


Gordon Hodgson 


SABBATICAL SNAKE OIL 


yo? 


. Or they 
., orl 


work for the Board of World Mission.’’ I paused and said, ‘‘We should give a 
sabbatical leave to the word ‘‘mission’’ in all of its expressions — noun, adjec- 


9:9, 


tive, verb. . . 


‘‘Mission can’t be a verb,’’ George protested. ‘* You can’t “‘mission’’ some- 


thing — it’s neither transitive nor in- 
transitive,’’ he added triumphantly. 
‘But what do you mean — give it a 
sabbatical leave?’’ he asked. 

‘*Exactly that!’’ I replied. “*Give it 
a year off; send it away so we neither 
see nor hear from it for 12 whole 
months — just like a university pro- 
fessor going to Afghanistan to study 
Mates ae, Oe 

‘‘And when she comes back,”’ 
George continued, ‘“‘She’ll be all 
bent out of shape.”’ 

‘‘She might even have gotten 
straightened out, having been bent 
out of shape before leaving,’’ I con- 
cluded. 

‘‘But why. . .”’ George began. He 
stopped and looked at me carefully. 
He was never sure how seriously to 
take me. He was a couple of decades 
younger than I. He’d been around a 
fair amount though — everything 
from being a farmer to a recycled 
university instructor. Just now he 
was between jobs — he never 
seemed to be able to fit in. He kept 
asking dumb questions like ‘‘Why?”’ 
He was a gentle soul but he tended to 
upset people. 

‘*But why,’’ he went on,’’ would 
you want to get rid of a word — espe- 
cially a nice effective word like 
‘“*mission’’? I could understand why 
you would want to get rid of a word 
like ‘‘war’’ and replace it with some- 
thing superficially innocent like ‘‘de- 
fence’’, but what has ‘‘mission’’ ever 
done to you?”’ 

‘It’s staggering along,’’ I said, 
‘‘under an enormous load of bag- 
gage. It’s all pooped out with people 
forever loading more and more onto 
it and pushing it this way and that. It 


needs a rest.”’ 

‘*What we’ll do,’’ I continued, *‘is 
to programme all word processors to 
simply refuse to recognize it. Every 
time somebody types in m-i-s-s-i-o-n 
in the next 12 months the computers 
will refuse it — a sort of 12-month 
computer virus. They will sound 
their little beeps indicating a grave 
error and wait for the operator to do 
something more acceptable. At the 
same time all editors will agree to re- 
fuse to accept the’ word ‘‘mission’”’ 
for the next 12 months. It will disap- 
pear from the scene — just like a 
Chinese politician who has lost fa- 
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vour with the management.”’ 

George was listening intently. Fi- 
nally he said, ‘‘And at the end of the 
12 months, ‘‘mission’’ will come 
back, the computers will be ready to 
accept it again, editors will be friend- 
ly to it again, and it'll pick up its bag- 
gager inant 

‘Yes, it'll come back, but merci- 
fully, it will have lost all its baggage 
in Afghanistan or wherever it went. It 
will be thin and lean, wiry and tough, 
and ready to go back to work again, 
this time with a refreshed and healthy 
outlook on things,’’ I concluded. 

‘‘And then people will begin to 
push it around again, telling it what 
to do and how to do it, and when to 
do it?’’ George asked. 

‘‘Well, yes and no. This thin, 
wiry, little word will stand its 
ground, though. It will say that when 
it was away, it had a chance to look 
at things from an entirely different 
perspective. It will say that it didn’t 


worry at all when it lost all the bag- 
gage because it wasn’t relevant to 
anything any more, and it was a relief 
to be free of it.”’ 

‘Sounds pretty shaky to me,’’ 
George offered. ‘‘When you lose 
your baggage you lose your next pair 
of clean socks, your toothbrush, your 
candy bar, your reading material and 


‘‘Depends on how you look at 
things,’’ I said. “*It could turn out to 
be far stronger.’’ 

‘‘What happens when you give 
sabbaticals to words?’’ George won- 
dered. 

‘‘All sorts of weird things happen 
— same as with people. They come 
back all re-oriented. They see the 
world in a totally new light. They see 
people from well-meaning organiza- 
tions in the first world selling snake 
oil to the unchurched — we used to 
call them heathens — in the Third 
World.”’ 

**Snake oi1?”’ 

‘‘Good for whatever ails you — 
bellyache, baldness, AIDS, arthritis, 
depression, light-headedness — only 
$35 a bottle.’’ I went on, ‘“They used 
to sell it at carnivals, stampedes, 
church picnics, political meetings. 
Now, they use TV_ evangelists 


Br 


George was silent for a moment. 

‘*A fresh look at the word ‘‘mis- 
sion’’ is pretty terrifying,’’ I said. 
‘*How can the Christian community 
deal with it — mission, that is — rea- 
listically in the next hundred years — 
even in the next ten years — when 
we realize that most Christians no 
longer live in the affluent western 
world — that most Christians are not 
affluent — but they still have a com- 
mission to share the Gospel.”’ 

‘*You mean we’re going to have a 
world-wide depression — and there 
goes our affluence?’’ George asked. 

‘‘Not at all! The western world 
will go on stealing from the Third 
World as long as there is something 
left to take. No, what I’m saying is 
that for the first time since Con- 
stantine embraced Christianity in the 
fourth century, Christianity is now 
ceasing to be primarily located in the 
western/northern populations of Eu- 
rope and America.’’ 

*‘Oh, come now,’’ George pro- 
tested, “‘you’ve got to be kidding. 


Christianity has always been centred 
in the affluent western world. We 
send missions all over the world 

“Exactly amy epoint!’*' 1 cried: 
“Only now,’’ I went on, ‘‘the bulk 
of Christians in this world live in Af- 
rica, Asia and South America and the 
bulk of those people are neither west- 
ern nor affluent.’’ 

‘‘The Christian church is moving 
from the power of affluence to the 
powerlessness of poverty,’’ I added. 

‘*So what is our rejuvenated word 
‘*mission’’ going to do in that case?”’ 
George asked. ‘‘Go off on another 
sabbatical to figure out how to handle 
that discovery?’’ 

‘Its sabbatical was already effec- 
tive in discovering the reality and 
enormity of the change taking place. 
Now the challenge for “‘mission’’ is 
how the powerless can share the Gos- 
pel with us — how to deliver it to us, 
from them in their crushing poverty 
to us in our super abundance — so 
that we will understand how God 
chose the weak things of the world to 
shame the strong. George, here are a 
couple of papers you should read 


‘*But shouldn’t the strong and af- 
fluent lead the poor and the weak’”’ 
George asked. 

‘‘That’s logical. Of course, that’s 
logical! That’s the way it has always 
been — the rich and the powerful 
lead or direct the poor and the help- 
less. Typically, they also rob them 
blind. But Christianity is weird — 
and incredibly persistent — when it 
sends pathetically weak and unbelie- 
vably powerless people to accompl- 
ish the impossible, and with little 
hope of reward. It has been said, 
‘Through Paul who was imprisoned, 
beaten, stoned, shipwrecked, threat- 
ened by all kinds of people, hungry, 
thirsty, cold and exposed, God 
touched the foundation of history and 
he let Paul touch it too.’ And let’s re- 
member,’’ I added, ‘*‘Paul spent his 
last days almost alone, in a Roman 
dungeon, a frail old man whose life 
was finally snuffed out by execu- 
tioners at the behest of a powerful 
state.’ This man who had started his 
career as a wealthy university student 
and was caught up in the local ston- 
ing business, became less and less 
powerful, but improbably, more and 


more globally influential as he went 
along to his ignominious end in a 
military police state.’’ 

‘*How is our thin and lean word 
‘‘mission’’ going to deal with all of 
this?’’ George wondered. “‘It seems 
to be all upside down.’’ 

‘*Remember,”’ I said, “‘the funda- 
mental conflict is between selling 
something, on the one hand (e.g., the 
Gospel), and performing it, on the 
other!”’ 

‘‘Okay, if you’re in the selling 
business. . . .’’ George started. 

‘‘If you’re in the selling business, 
you’re in the marketing business. 
Whether it is snake oil or the Gospel, 
you use the same procedure: ‘Look at 
this nice product; you need it; it costs 
only this much; you need it; you can 
afford it; you need it; here, buy it!’ 
Remember,’’ I said, ‘‘the compul- 
sion is to sell it! And if the snake oil 
salesman gives a bottle of oil away, 
he does it with the full expectation 
that he will sell five others [at a good 
profit] as a result.”’ 

‘*So?’’ George asked. 

“Tf our truly refreshed word ‘‘mis- 
sion’’ is in the performance, then 
you'd better take the place of the cus- 
tomer,’’ I declared. ‘‘You become 
one who loves your enemies, blesses 
your persecutors, refuses to store up 
treasure on earth, gives way before 
others, and surrenders your life in 
selfless service. For all of this you 
can look forward to the reward of al- 
ways being regarded as a threat to the 
status quo. You could end up mur- 
dered in El Salvador or a variety of 
other places like a lot of others. Fur- 
ther,’’ I added, ‘‘you’re totally weird 
in this western world that is charac- 
terized by a persistent and frantic 
search for individual wealth and 
power.”’ 

‘So, for the first time in more than 
1600 years, the population centre of 
Christianity moves from the first 
world to the Third World — from the 
wealthy and powerful to the poor and 
powerless, and the ‘“‘mission’’ of 
Christianity reverses direction —with 
the poor and the powerless about to 
lead the way to a world where the 
meek inherit the earth,’’ George con- 
cluded. ‘“‘You’ve got to be out of 
your mind,’’ he added, ‘‘but God 
does work in mysterious ways 


a 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 
New Face for the Liberals 


mature young woman while, at the 
same time, losing none of her famous 
feistiness. Her chances of becoming 
the new face at the helm for her party 
are slender but barring a major mis- 
take Sheila Copps will come out of 
the convention with a much im- 
proved profile on the Canadian politi- 


S ix years ago, in June of 1984, a white knight named John Turner assumed 
the leadership of the Liberal Party of Canada. He had been living in self-im- 
posed political exile for nine years. After a long, hot afternoon of balloting in the 
Ottawa Civic Centre he triumphed over the colourful and much-loved former 
Trudeau cabinet minister Jean Chretien. When bringing Turner on stage as win- 
ner, party president Iona Campagnolo referred to Chretien as the man who came 
second on the ballot but “‘first in our hearts.’’ 

As the saying goes there has been much water under the bridge since then. 


Chretien now finds himself main 
contender to become John Turner’s 
successor when Liberals from across 
the country meet in Calgary this 
month. It is a comment on the ironies 
of politics that Iona Campagnolo is 
now co-chairman of the campaign of 
Chretien rival Paul Martin Jr. 

The first order of convention busi- 
ness will be to bid farewell, a fond 
one we hope, to retiring leader John 
Turner. He certainly gave his all in 
the cause of rebuilding the party after 
the Trudeau years. He will be re- 
membered for his grace under pres- 
sure, his public decency in never al- 
lowing his opponents from within to 
drag him into mudslinging, his abid- 
ing respect for Parliament and his 
deep concern for national unity. It is 
true that he led the party through its 
greatest defeat in history in1984 and 
couldn’t recover much of the lost 
ground in 1988 but to John Turner’s 
enormous credit he fought on as his 
detractors snapped at his heels. In 
doing so he provided Canadians with 
a living example of how to handle 
difficult times. 

After John Turner departs into the 
sunset his potential successors will 
make their final speeches to the dele- 
gates. Jean Chretien will have to look 
every inch the future prime minister 
while attempting, at the same time, 
to do what he does best; capture their 
hearts with an emotional appeal for 
Canadian unity from the ‘‘little guy 
from Shawinigan.’ He will have to 
try to convert some delegates who 
feel he showed disloyalty to the party 
by quitting John Turner’s caucus and 
leaving politics in 1986. He will also 
have to persuade Quebec delegates 


that he hasn’t lost touch with his own 
province by seeming to support a 
Trudeau era centralist approach to 
Quebec’s relations with the rest of 
the country. 

Paul Martin Jr. and Sheila Copps 
will both have a chance to gain 
ground in their speeches. Martin, 
who is a highly successful Quebec 
businessman and Montreal MP, has 
innovative policy ideas, freshness 
and formidable organization on his 
side. His liabilities are his stiffness 
on the platform and none of the easy 
patter with people that made his fa- 
ther, Paul Martin Sr., one of the most 
durable of Canadian politicians. By 
the way, his father, now 86, has been 
helping his son with useful advice. 

One of the great surprises of the 
Liberal leadership campaign has been 
the showing of Hamilton MP Sheila 
Copps. She has transformed herself 
in public perception from a yappy 
lightweight to a warm, friendly and 
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Federal Liberal leadership candidates Jean Chretien and Paul Martin. 


cal scene. 

It is perhaps cruel to write off To- 
ronto Members of Parliament John 
Nunziata and Tom Wappel but nei- 
ther has made much impact on the 
campaign and can be expected to be 
dropped from the balloting early on 
June 23. 

After the winner is crowned and 
the tumult of the day abates the new- 
ly elected leader of the Liberals will 
have to patch up a sorely tattered par- 
ty that has suffered two consecutive 
defeats to majority Conservative gov- 
ernments. He or she will have two 
years, perhaps a little more, to con- 
vince Canadians that it is time to turn 
the torch back to what is commonly 
called the *‘Natural Governing Par- 
ty’’ and allow it to assume primacy 
on the national scene. While partisan 
feelings will not allow everyone to 
say ‘“‘Good Luck’’ perhaps the salu- 
tations ‘“‘Best wishes’’ or ‘‘God be 
with you’’ are appropriate for a per- 
son who takes on the awesome task 
of leading a political party in Canada. 


Hope for revolution 


Dennis M. Oliver 


\ \ } ho has not been thrilled by the news from Eastern Europe? Who dared 


to hope for such events? Those I talked to were most moved to hear (or 


see on TV) the Berlin Wall opened up. But other walls are tumblin’ down. Lech 
Walesa visits Canada — now a Polish leader, but so recently jailed. 

We read almost daily of political tremors of the highest magnitude. The entire 
Politburo resigns in East Germany, days after a rally of communist party mem- 
bers demanding reform jeered their own ‘‘beloved leaders.’’ Hungary goes Po- 
land one better — declaring itself a Republic (decidedly not of the people’s ilk). 


Though it all was encouraged by 
Gorbachev’s attempts at renewal and 
reform (glasnost and _perestroika) 
things are beyond the influence of 
one man, or any political apparatus. 
Perhaps these present tremors fore- 
shadow the ‘‘big one’’ to come. 

The Soviet Union itself has under- 
gone such radical changes since Gor- 
bachev. And we sense many more on 
the horizon. How radical will it be? It 
might well include unlimited travel 
and a lifting of all the restrictions to 
emigration. (So many would un- 
doubtedly flee, after decades of per- 
secution. What will they think when 
they discover what the ‘‘Christian’’ 
West is really like!) These must be 
intense times for all Russians —lead- 
ers and people alike. The future 
seems to be shouting what it once 
only dared to whisper against the of- 
ficial line. 

Christians will be _ increasingly 
aware of the apocalyptic dimensions 
of our age. A new millennium is 
dawning: the year 2000 and all it 
symbolizes. With it we sense ‘*some- 
thing’’ emerging. As of yet we’re not 
seeing it clearly, but increasingly we 
feel that ‘“‘something’’ good from 
God is coming our way. More and 
more we'll see the traumas of our 
time as birth pangs in God’s good 
plan. More and more we come to ex- 
pect Spirit-led revolution. 

A wonderful example of unex- 
pected change is a motion presented 
at my congregation’s annual meet- 
ing, by a member who was not an of- 
ficially sanctioned “‘spiritual leader’’ 
within our system. But Eric, with 
great conviction and courage, asked 
his church to endorse a study of our 


& 


material resources (our million-dollar 
real estate) — to see what God-ho- 
nouring uses we might make as stew- 
ards of such wealth. The challenge 
was to see what we might give back 
to Christ as a “‘birthday present’’ in 
the year 2000. His presentation com- 
municated Christian mission and so- 
cial concern, and it passed with an 
overwhelming endorsement. From 
this a strong, enthusiastic committee 
was formed. Such is the stuff of spiri- 
tual revolution. 

If whole nations can be turned 
around (or inside out, downside up), 
why can’t God’s Church? After all, 
radical change (conversion, repen- 
tance, revival and refreshing) is at the 
heart of our message. Viewing the 
monolithic ecclesiastical institutions 
as paralleling Eastern bloc bureaucra- 
cies cannot we begin to hope that the 
people of God will also experience 
upheaval? After what’s been happen- 
ing in the secular scene, I dare to 
long for a truly revolutionized 
church. In our tradition the word is 
‘‘reform’’ — but ‘‘revolution’’ com- 
municates the meaning more realisti- 
cally. 
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Lech Walesa, Polish Solidarity leader, during 
his visit to Canada. photo, Diane Grell Thow. 


What shape will the changes take? 
The political parallel prepares us to 
be surprised, but I have some clear 
inklings of what’s coming. One is the 
disempowering of the priestly caste 
as the sole or primary arbitrators of 
faith. 

Some years back I shed my clerical 
collar as a sign of my impatience 
with the false concept of a separated 
priestly caste. Not that I question my 
calling as Christ’s servant. I just want 
to communicate that this sense of vo- 
cation is meant to be the common ex- 
perience of every Christian. I want to 
share the mystique and its *“‘power.”’ 

Other revolutionary changes for 
which I long include the establish- 
ment of small groups as the “‘base 
church.’’ This phrase is now well es- 
tablished (especially in Latin Ameri- 
ca). But I long to see the reality wide- 
spread ‘‘come the revolution.’’ The 
work of the Church (Monday through 
Saturday) will be seen as even more 
important than Sunday worship. A 
resultant renewal will be the dimin- 
ished importance of church buildings 
and church budgets — with an in- 
creasing sense of the Christian use of 
our primary resources. When govern- 
ments remove the privileges of our 
special tax status, the churches might 
turn more enthusiastically from 
bricks and budgets to Christian fel- 
lowship and loving service in the 
world. 

If card carrying communists could 
reject their established leaders, 
couldn’t Canadian Christians ‘‘rise 
up’’ and demand that their congrega- 
tions get with it and act boldly for so- 
cial justice and spiritual liberation? 
Surely that beats promoting the drab 
grey of our present status quo. Who 
will pray with me for a Church that 
keeps step with the Revolutionary 
Christ? and who, when it comes, will 
join His revolution? LJ 


Dr. Oliver is minister of Morningside-High 
Park Presbyterian Church in Toronto. This ar- 
ticle first appeared in The Village. 
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A Promising Beginning 


Daphne Anderson 


G6 | 

t’s good to have all this infor- 
mation in order to help with St. 
Paul’s of Pelly Crossing. It is also 
good to know we are God’s chosen 
people, to be his leaders for today. 
And to help and share with others the 
love of God.”’ 

Such was the response of an Atha- 
paskan native woman at the conclu- 
sion of a Native Ministries Consorti- 
um Summer School held at the Van- 
couver School of Theology. From 
Old Crow to California, The Pas to 
the Queen Charlotte Islands and Ha- 
wali, native people from a wide spec- 
trum of tribes and nations have gath- 
ered there in July for the last four 
years to study and learn together. 
Courses such as ‘‘Indian Religions 
and Christianity’’, “‘Indian Families 
in Contemporary Settings’’ and 
‘*Psalms in Preaching and Liturgy’’ 
have been taught by faculty gathered 
from across North America. 

After a class in preaching given by 
Dr. Arthur Van Seters, one native 
elder said, “‘I was brought into the 
heart of the text and shared with the 
class the very essence of God’s cre- 
ation, this land and myself.’’ 

After a course in the Old Testa- 
ment, a Cree woman wrote that when 
she thought about ‘‘the Hebrew peo- 
ple, who struggled to survive from 
total destruction by the pharoah, who 
crossed the Dead Sea in pursuit of a 
better way of life, in many cases I see 
the Indian people the same way. We 
have climbed over mountains and 
crossed many bridges with uncertain- 
ty. But [we] also made it and [now] 
recognize our capabilities and ability 
to make things better for us and our 
children’s children.’’ 

Such is the deep involvement and 
desire to learn which has character- 
ized this summer programme. 

The Summer School was the first 
initiative taken by the Native Min- 
istries Consortium (NMC) as it 
sought, through actual practical ex- 
perience, new directions and meth- 


Jesus and the Old Testament Course, Native Ministries Consortium Summer Sc 


oe 
hool 790, 


from left, Rennie Brown, Elizabeth Neasloss, Vera Robinson, Lily Bell, Malcolm Wilson. 


ods for preparing people for native 
ministries. 

The Consortium came together in 
the spring of 1985. Its mainly native 
members are appointed by the Di- 
ocese of Caledonia (northern BC and 
Alberta) of the Anglican Church of 
Canada, the Coastal Regional Group 
of the B.C. Conference of the United 
Church of Canada, Charles Cook 
Theological School in Tempe, Arizo- 
na, and the Vancouver School of 
Theology. Each of these groups has 
either a special area of expertise and 
experience to contribute and/or rep- 
resents native communities. Each 
contributes to the working out of the 
mandate given them by their constit- 
uencies, which is to “‘develop, under 
native leadership, community-based 
training programmes for native min- 
istry, both lay and ordained.’’ 


: he key phrases in this man- 
date are ‘‘under native leadership’’, 
and ‘‘community-based training pro- 
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grammes.’’ History has taught —and 
we in the dominant culture can cer- 
tainly be accused of being slow learn- 
ers — that traditional theological ed- 
ucation, which requires many years 
of study in an often alien urban envi- 
ronment and which takes little ac- 
count of native culture and religion, 
is totally inadequate to meet the 
needs of native ministries. Churches 
in native coastal villages which, 
since the arrival of the early Method- 
ist, Anglican and Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries were vital community insti- 
tutions, are finding in these last de- 
cades more and more difficulty in re- 
taining trained leadership. The 
communities they serve are mostly 
isolated and remote. They often ex- 
perience a diverse range of social ills, 
from high infant mortality to teenage 
suicides and violent and tragic deaths 
related to drug or alcohol abuse. Few 
native people were being trained for 
ministry, and few non-native people 
were coming forward to serve. 
Clearly a new educational model 
was needed, one which would ac- 
commodate the different learning 


styles of native people, one which 
would honour an oral culture, and 
one in which excellence and quality 
prevailed. Ecumenically-based train- 
ing was also needed, as competing 
denominations divide native commu- 
nities. 

A model which has been used ef- 
fectively in Latin America and Africa 
is TEE — Theological Education by 
Extension. Educationally, TEE is 
based on the beliefs that learning oc- 
curs best when it is closely related to 
its practical application, and when 
students have the opportunity to stu- 
dy at their own pace and level. It has 
been defined as ‘‘any form of educa- 
tion which is not disruptive to the 
learner’s productive _ relationships 
with his or her family, community, 
or church.’’ It generally takes the 
form of seminars where students dis- 
cuss, with a trained tutor, materials 
they have studied at home. TEE has 
been and is being used in the training 
of lay leaders in Canada. The flou- 
rishing TEE Centre in Terrace, B.C. 
serves the Consortium, among other 
groups, by providing such lay train- 
ing. 

But native people also expressed 
the desire to be able to take a degree 
programme in theology. The ques- 
tion became, then, could this method 
be adapted to meet this need? 

The Vancouver School and the 
Consortium, with much good will 
and determination, set out to see if 
this could be done. The goal was to 
offer a Master of Divinity degree by 
extension. A factor which made this 
seem feasible is that VST operates on 
a competency-based curriculum, as 
compared to the conventional course 
approach. That is, the focus is on 
what competencies (knowledge, 
skills, faith and maturity) are re- 
quired for the exercise of ministry. 
The testing of these competencies 
may or may not take place in the con- 
text of a course offering. One of the 
first steps was to see if these compe- 


Various west coast 
Indian masks. 


Salish Talking Stick, by Cicero August. 
The two top figures are Thunderbird and 
killer whale; the mature size deer rattles 
signify completion of four years training 
as a shaman. And the shaman represents 
the last great one of the Salish people. 
The texture of the hat represents the 
woven grasshats of the Salish, the = 
serpent depicts one that always bothers 

women in the berry patch. 


‘*When earth and man 


was one,” 
painting by 
Jo Ann George. 
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continued 


were the 


tencies 
deemed essential by the native part- 
ners. 


competencies 


And what about the traditional re- 
quirement of a prior degree? What 
adaptation would be required of the 
courses already offered? What level 
of writing skills would be appropriate 
for an oral culture? What process 
could be used for evaluation? A joint 
VST/NMC_ Curriculum Committee 
wrestled for many months with these 
and other questions before coming 
forward with a proposal. 


I. was with a great sense of excite- 
ment then, that this proposal was ac- 
cepted and by action of the Board and 
Senate a Native Ministries Pro- 
gramme was initiated at VST in the 
fall of 1988. The Ven. John A. (lan) 
MacKenzie, who has many years of 
experience with TEE in the native 
communities and is an untiring advo- 
cate for the native people, was hired 
as the Director. An office with sup- 
port staff was established, and signif- 
icant funding acquired. Production of 
courses through the use of desktop 
publishing has begun and a Joint Ad- 
missions Committee set up. 

The Programme is unique. Candi- 
dates are literally ‘‘chosen’’ by their 
local churches and communities. The 
candidate remains in his or her local 
community, serving the congregation 
while studying. The congregation 
works out and makes a commitment 
to and with the appropriate denomi- 
national bodies and VST for the shar- 
ing of the costs of the training. Tutors 
are being trained and more courses, 
using many formats — audio, video 


A Promising Beginning 


Photos of paintings and artifacts courtesy 
Whetung, Ojibwa Crafts and Art Gallery, 
Curve Lake Indian Reserve, Ontario. 


“A Friend’, 
painting by David Johnson. 


and print — are being developed. 

In the fall of 1989 the first three 
candidates enrolled: Lily Bell, a Hai- 
da from Masset on the Queen Char- 
lotte Islands; Verne Jackson, 
Tsimshian from Kitkatla; and Eric 
Martin, Nisga’a from Greenville. All 
of them are deacons in the Anglican 
Church. Their studies have begun 
with a course prepared by Dr. David 
Lochhead, Professor of Theology at 
VST, entitled ‘‘Tradition and the 
Traditions.’’ This course is an inte- 
grated introduction to church history, 
theology and liturgics and tells the 
story of the Christian tradition from 
the post-apostolic period to the pre- 
sent day. 

Lily Bell tells how intimidated she 
was when she first began to listen to 
the tapes and do the readings for this 
course. She was sure she was not 
going to be able to understand or see 
the relevance. But when she got to- 
gether with her tutor and the other 
students, things began to change. “‘I 
began to see for the first time how 
important it was to understand, for 
instance, the whole history of the 
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doctrine of baptism if I was going to 
be able to deal with the competing 
viewpoints about baptism in our vil- 
lage. And I could see how similar the 
Haida people’s struggle to maintain 
our culture in an alien world was to 
the struggle of the Jewish people in 
the overpowering Hellenistic 
world.’’ She described the emotion 
and exhilaration the group felt as they 
worked together, finding similarities 
and making connections and marvel- 
ling that people like Plato and Ire- 
naeus could speak to them. An auspi- 
cious beginning! 

Although the programme is just 
getting started interest in it is being 
expressed from many parts of the 
world. The United Methodists in 
Washington State and an ecumenical 
college in Darwin, Australia are both 
discussing possible enrolment of stu- 
dents. There have been visits with 
both the Maori in New Zealand and 
with native Hawaiians. The Coordi- 
nator of Native Ministries of the 
Presbytery of Alaska, Presbyterian 
Church USA, came to the last meet- 
ing of the Consortium with a view to 
joining forces with us. 

The Consortium now wishes to put 
more energy into something begun at 
the Summer Schools, that is, the de- 
velopment of educational  pro- 
grammes to increase the level of cul- 
tural awareness among non-native 
peoples, especially those in or pre- 
paring for ordained ministries. Em- 
phasis will be placed on exploring in 
a cross-cultural setting the implica- 
tions of native spiritual traditions for 
the Christian faith. The students en- 
rolled in the Native Ministries Pro- 
gramme have much to offer non-na- 
tive students in the residence pro- 
grammes. Early experiments with 
such occasions have revealed this 
richness in areas like creation, land, 
human relationships, justice, and 
death and dying. There is also a re- 
freshing and renewing immediacy to 
their faith, a faith they would de- 
scribe as ‘‘having Jesus in your 
heart.”’ 

The future looks promising in- 
deed. LJ 


Mrs. Anderson is the Administrative Coordi- 
nator of the Native Ministries Consortium, 
Vancouver School of Theology. 


their lifetime. 


could not give a specific answer. Ev- 
ery event has been a highlight in its 
own right, from representing our 
Presbyterian Church at meetings of 
our sister denominations within Can- 
ada and in Ethiopia, the Middle East, 
and Scotland, to sharing in services 
in congregations large and not so 
large across the country. 

Perhaps the lasting memories will 
be of the personal contact with peo- 
ple in smaller congregations in the 
rural areas of our Church: the special 
celebration of a hundredth anniver- 
sary of a congregation in eastern Sas- 
katchewan, or the pot-luck dinner 
with the folk of a three-point charge 
in Northern Ontario, or the coffee 
hour with members of an extension 
charge in New Brunswick. Each of 
these and many others like them gave 
the opportunity to hear not only con- 
cerns about specific situations, but 
also to respond to questions and con- 
cerns about the Church as a whole. 

I have learned a great deal about 
the Church across our country. There 
is a vitality and dedication to Christ 
and the Church that I believe will 
lead to continued and expanded faith- 
fulness of the People of God, as con- 
gregations develop and pursue the 
VISION to which they perceive God 
to be calling them. Certainly there 
are some situations of discourage- 
ment, and even some of apparent ap- 
athy, but these are far outnumbered 
| by the places where dedication and 
anticipation are evident. 

There are many things for which I 
| am grateful, and numerous people to 
whom I am indebted; since it is im- 
possible to name them all, I will not 
single any out. The sensitive arrange- 


FROM THE MODERATOR 
Harrold Morris 


Swan Song 


( he year as Moderator of the last General Assembly is drawing to a close, 

and this is my final opportunity to address you through this column. The 
year has been full of a variety of enjoyable experiences. I have met a great num- 
ber of you in my visits to congregations in all of our synods, as my travels have 
taken me literally ‘‘from sea to sea.’’ As one of my sisters expressed it, it has not 
only been the experience of a lifetime; it’s an experience that very few have in 


Someone asked me recently what the highlight of the year has been, and I 
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ments that were made on my behalf, 
the gracious kindness with which I 
was received and treated everywhere 
I went, the personal concern that was 
shown for me by one and all will nev- 
er be forgotten by me, and I am 
grateful to the people who were re- 
sponsible for these. 

Above all, I am grateful to God 
and the Church for calling me to 
share in all the experiences and priv- 
ileges that have been mine as moder- 
ator. I hope that I have in some mea- 
sure been faithful in fulfilling them 
for the sake of the Church and the 
glory of God. 

May God continue to bless each 


and all of us. 0 


HERITAGE IS OUR BUSINESS 


Plates, mugs, ash trays, beer mugs, 
custom decorated to sell you, your 
church, business or school. Our poli- 
cy: prompt service, friendly and 
helpful. 

HERITAGE ARTS CHINA 

12a Nihan Drive 
St. Catharines, Ontario L2N 1L1 
Tel. or Fax: (416) 935-2070 


STAINED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


125 Montreal. Avenue West 
SAINT JOHN, NB. 


Paul Blaney, N.D.D., A.M.G.P 


e PULPIT ANTEPENDIA 
e COMMUNION TABLE 
RUNNERS 
e COMMUNION WARE 
e CROSSES, VASES 
@ CANDLESTICKS 
e ENGRAVED PLAQUES 


BEIT 


Catalogues available: 


DOMINION REGALIA Ltd. 


1550 O’Connor Drive Toronto, Ont. M4B 2V3 


Come up. 
into the hills 
with Christ 
to pray 


Individual & Group 
Retreat. 
For details contact — 


COMMUNITY 


R.R. 2, 
Puslinch, ON 
NOB 2J0 


Phone: 
(519) 824-7898 
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The Presbyterian Church In Ireland 


Celebrates 150 Years 


by Robert Cobain 


Historic May Street Presbyterian Church, Belfast, site of the first General Assembly 
of The Presbyterian Church in Ireland, in 1840. Photo courtesy of the Ulster Museum. 


ne-hundred and fifty years ago 
on July 10, 1840, a procession of 
Presbyterian ministers and _ elders 
came down the steps of May Street 
Church and joined another group 
from a church nearby called Linen- 
hall Street Church. They walked to- 
gether through the centre of Belfast 
to Rosemary Street Church for the 
first meeting of the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church in Ire- 
land. 

Presbyterians have worshipped, 
witnessed and worked in Ireland for 
about 350 years. They came mainly 
from Scotland and many landed in 


Carrickfergus on the shores of Bel- 
fast Lough. Though the Church grew 
steadily it was a divided Church. In 
1840 when the two separate bodies, 
the Synod of Ulster and the Secession 
Synod united the foundations were 
laid for future development. 

Today there are about 330,000 
Presbyterians in some 560 congrega- 
tions scattered throughout Ireland, 
though the majority of them are in the 
north-east of the island. Presbyteria- 
nism crosses the political boundaries. 
Congregations in the Republic of Ire- 
land tend to be small but currently 
many are showing signs of growth. 
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The new-found unity in 1840 wid- 
ened the horizons of the Church. One 
of the first decisions of that newly 
formed Assembly was to commission 
two of its ministers, the Rev. James 
Glasgow and the Rev. Alexander 
Kerr to go as missionaries to India. 
Today the overseas work of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Ireland has links 
with Jamaica, India, China, Nepal, 
Malawi, Kenya, Indonesia, Singa- 
pore, Israel, and Brazil. It is current- 
ly building its relations with re- 
emerging churches in Eastern Europe 
as well as a developing work in 
Spain. 


Mission at home 

The mission at home was not for- 
gotten. As Belfast was plunged into 
the turmoil of the industrial revolu- 
tion, the Church took steps to meet 
the social and spiritual needs of the 
increasing population. The Shankill 
Road Mission still functions today. It 
was just one of a range of responses 
to the social problems. That concern 
to share the love of Christ is still ex- 
pressed through projects as diverse as 
the Thompson House Centre for 
young offenders to homes for the el- 
derly through the work of the Pres- 
byterian Residential Trust. 

Over the past 150 years the Pres- 
byterian Church in Ireland has sought 
above all to bear witness to the love 
of God revealed in Jesus Christ and 
to proclaim his truth within a chang- 
ing population. The Church has had 
to adapt. Of the three city-centre con- 
gregations at the heart of the initial 
act of union only one remains on its 
original site, May Street. 


Many events 


This year’s General Assembly will 
be meeting in the Assembly Hall, 
Belfast, from June 4 to 10. Interlaced 
through its business sessions will be a 
number of celebratory events. 

The 1990 Assembly will hold its 
Communion service in May Street 
Church on the Tuesday of the Assem- 
ly week. A march of witness from 
May Street to the Assembly buildings 
will take place after the Communion 
service. 

The local independent television 
and broadcasting body, Ulster Tele- 
vision (U.T.V.), put together a tele- 
vised celebratory service which was 
broadcast on the national network 
and was viewed by people all over 
the British Isles on May 6, 1990. The 
British Broadcasting Corporation 
(B.B.C.) is planning to televise the 
opening night of the Assembly on 
June 4 and incorporate a number of 
other items to produce a docu- 
mentary-styled programme to be 
shown towards the latter part of June. 
Radio and television programmes by 
Telefis Eireann, which covers the 
Republic of Ireland, are under cur- 
rent consideration. 

Besides the usual business sessions 
there will be a special overseas eve- 
ning on Tuesday June 5 to mark the 


150th anniversary of overseas mis- 
sionary work. A special reception 
will be held in the City Hall hosted 
by the Lord Mayor on Wednesday 6. 
On the Thursday of Assembly week 
there will be a special presentation of 
the work at home incorporating the 
work of the Irish Mission, Social 
Witness Board, Church Extension 
and the Home Board of the Church. 
Two Youth nights will be held on the 
Friday and Saturday. 

A number of souvenir items are 
being made available. A special As- 
sembly commemorative, coloured 
brochure will be on sale as well as a 
book of historical essays and an over- 
seas missionary history. 


Looking forward 


It is expected that a number of 
overseas delegates, representing the 
historic links with churches overseas 
will be attending this year’s Assem- 
bly, among whom will be a former 
moderator of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, Dr. Joseph C. 
McLelland, and his wife, Audrey. 

The Presbyterian Church in Ire- 
land, like the other mainstream 
churches, has endeavoured to play a 
responsible role over the past 21 
years of troubles. The General As- 
sembly and its Church and Govern- 
ment Committee has sought to guide 
our members’ life and conduct. The 
Presbyterian Church does not see it- 
self as the tool of any political party. 
Few of our people would have any 
sympathy with the so-called Protes- 
tant para-militaries, those who deal 
in terrorism and revenge killings. 
Most of these people are outside the 
active life of the Church and at best 
are on the far fringes. Our main con- 
cern is for our young people who can 
be sucked into such organizations. 
We are currently urging politicians of 
constitutional parties in the North of 
Ireland along with the architects of 
the Anglo-Irish Agreement, the gov- 
ernments of Dublin and London, to 
seek ways to prepare for meaningful 
talks to thrash out a settlement accep- 
table to all here in the North of Ire- 
land. We value your prayers for that. 


I turn now to the way ahead for the 
Presbyterian Church as we approach 
the twenty-first century. Forecasting 
the future is always a risky business 
but we can be sure that the Burning 
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Bush will continue to be deep rooted 
and will not wither. 

The Presbyterian Church in Ireland 
will plan its strategy calmly and with 
deep deliberation as it continues its 
work and witness through preaching, 
praying, pastoral care and the wider 
work of social outreach. We will re- 
spond to the visible changes all 
around us in the City of Belfast 
where the Presbyterian population 
has dropped from 150,000 to around 
70,000 in the past 50 years. A more 
flexible and versatile ministry for the 
inner-city will be a mark of our 
Church life in the future. 

A number of imaginative schemes 
and projects are under way to min- 
ister to the needs of the unemployed, 
the alcoholic, the drug addict and the 
ex-offender. The AIDS problem is 
not one of major proportions here but 
active steps have been taken to edu- 
cate our young people through our 
well organized youth movement 
whose tentacles go deeply into each 
congregation’s youth activities. 

Much will depend on possible po- 
litical or economic changes and any 
resultant population movements, 
both within this island and in the con- 
text of a changing Europe. There is 
the prospect of increasing numbers to 
be found outside even nominal 
Church membership who need to be 
reached for Christ. 

We are looking to a Special As- 
sembly to be held on the campus of 
the University of Ulster at Coleraine 
in September from 9th - 13th to bring 
the Church in line with the mind and 
spirit and heart of God as we go into 
the future. This reflective, medita- 
tive, residential Assembly will look 
at the Mission of the Church, the Life 
of the Church and the Worship of the 
Church. Many are eagerly awaiting 
to hear what the Lord of the Church 
will say to His people about the way 
forward. 0 


Mr. Cobain is editor of The Presbyterian Her- 
ald, official magazine of The Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland. 
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A Father’s Legacy 


by John R. Cionca 


W.. been robbed! Return- 


ing home from a three-week vaca- 
tion, we found cupboards opened, 
appliances moved, the basement 
door ajar. The usual sense of wel- 
come and rest in our house was 
swept away by the uneasy, sink- 
ing feeling of loss as we cata- 
logued the missing belongings. 

A call to my insurance agent re- 
vealed my coverage would replace 
the clock radio, telephone, and 
jewellery boxes the burglars car- 
ried away in a pillowcase. Unfor- 
tunately, no kind of coverage 
could replace the personal items 
that were gone: my high school 
and college rings — I hadn’t worn 
them for more than a decade but 
had saved them faithfully for my 
children Ben and Betsy; a collec- 
tion of bicentennial silver dollars, 
halves and quarters; a medicine 
bottle filled with Ben’s baby teeth 
— every one except the one he 
swallowed — we'd systematically 
collected them to present as a gift 
when his own children began 
teething. 

As I reflected on those priceless 
losses, my thoughts turned to my 
children’s remaining time at 
home. /n eight years Ben will 
pack his things for college; a year 
later Betsy will follow. Soon after 
that they may marry, or move to 
another part of the country. I 
asked myself, ‘‘What legacy do I 
really want to leave my _ chil- 
dren?’’ 

More than rings or coins or 
baby teeth. My honest desire was 
to leave them a greater part of my- 
self. I wanted their legacy to in- 
clude some examples, characteris- 
tics and experiences that will last 
them a lifetime. I want them to 
have: 


A DAD OF PRAYER. 


I remember as a child seeing my 
mother sitting on the edge of her 
bed, reading her Bible. Similarly 
etched on my mind is the image of 


my father kneeling beside his bed 
in prayer before retiring each eve- 
ning. Prayer has been a rich part 
of my heritage. 

As Ben and Betsy grow older, 
they will also benefit from a dad 
whose prayer-life is visible. I’m 
not advocating a pharisaical prac- 
tice to impress some spectator, but 
I am becoming more intent upon 
providing opportunities for my 
children to see me, other adults, 
and even older teens in prayer. 

Our family gives thanks togeth- 
er before meals and we pray faith- 
fully each night before the chil- 
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dren retire. But recently I also 
drew them close at appropriate 
moments to pray for Auntie Bon- 
nie in the hospital, mom at her 
meeting and a crisis on the news. 


A DAD OF PURPOSE. 


Last week I changed brake pads, 
fixed a toilet, sealed the driveway 
and hung wallpaper. There’s noth- 
ing wrong with getting the most 
out of each day. In fact, the Bible 
tells us that there is a time for ev- 
erything under the sun. House- 
work is important, recreation is 
beneficial, but in the midst of.all 


| 
: 
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my worthwhile activities I must 
remember the words: ‘‘Beware of 
the barrenness of a busy life.”’ 

My children need the legacy of 
a dad whose life is directed by a 
clear purpose. They must see 
more than just an effective exec- 
utive managing daily demands. 
While a treat at the Dairy Queen is 
a good investment, they also need 
to see my cheque written for 
world relief. While playing catch 
in the backyard is enjoyable, they 
must also sense the joy I feel when 
praising God in a spontaneous 
song. 

I want Ben and Betsy to recog- 
nize the overarching purpose in 
my life, the primary goal which 
gives meaning to daily particulars. 
Whether we’re playing trumpets, 
painting a widow’s house, or 
helping at the church work day, I 
hope they discover my main pur- 
pose in life is to honour God 
through praise and service. 


A DAD OF PATIENCE. 


We have all heard the terms intro- 
vert and extrovert. I have another 
way of categorizing people: the 
dictators and the wimps. I tend to 
err toward the dictator extreme. 

Everyone of my tools has a 
proper place on the workbench, 
and I’m ready to court-martial any 
kid who misplaces them. I expect 
neat manners, courteous speech, 
clean bedrooms and acts of kind- 
ness showered between my 9- 
year-old and 11-year-old. In other 
words, I expect perfect kids. 

But that’s obviously unrealistic. 
No child will ever be perfect. A 
parent cannot ignore problems, 
nor should we avoid corrective 
discipline. However, we _ can 
guard our reactions. 

My children need to experience 
peace with God, peace with each 
other, peace with their friends and 
peace with me. There have been 
times when I’ve been upset with 
the kids because they’ve ‘‘dis- 
turbed the peace.’’ Yet honest re- 
flection leads me to admit that too 
frequently my reaction was more 
disturbing than their initial infrac- 
tion. 

Recently, Ben and Betsy were 
an hour and a half late returning 


home from school. Barb and I 
were worried and drove through 
the neighbourhood looking for 
them. We eventually found them 
playing in the school yard. 

My normal reaction would have 
included reading them the riot act 
with a voice elevated in pitch and 
decibels. But on this occasion I 
quietly asked them to go home 
and subsequently discussed with 
them the consequences of disobe- 
dience. 


I desire for my 
children, a father who 
accepts them, 


sympathizes, responds 


with patience. 


For Betsy it meant missing her 
basketball game that evening for 
she still had homework, piano les- 
sons and errands to run. For Ben it 
meant we would not work on his 
model airplane for he too had re- 
sponsibilities. Surprisingly, their 
attitudes during the two-day 
grounding that followed was 
peaceful. I believe they reflected 
the patience I had shown. 

The legacy I desire for my chil- 
dren includes a father who accepts 
them, empathizes and responds 
with patience. 


A DAD OF PLAY. 


All too soon our children will be- 
gin to drive, date, attend college 
and eventually set up their own 
homes. For now, as children, they 
enjoy a stage of life that can never 
be recaptured. While each of our 
kids has school and household re- 
sponsibilities, we want to guard 
for them in their childhood years 
the freedom for creative play. 

Ben may not get his baby teeth 
in a bottle but he will remember 
launching his rockets and playing 
frisbee in the cul-de-sac. Betsy 
won't receive our rings but she 
may recall the bike rides around 
Lake Johanna, the games of 
‘*PIG’’ on the driveway basket- 
ball court and the times in the 
front yard when she’d say: ‘‘Dad, 
warm me up for soccer.’’ I want 
to leave my children the memories 
of a dad who was fun. 


A DAD OF PRAISE. 


I’m amazed at how often people 
complain. I’m amazed at how of- 
ten Christians complain. I’m 
amazed at how often I complain! I 
cannot think of a greater insult to 
God than to gripe with the mouth 
he has created for praise. The se- 
riousness of Israel’s wilderness 
wanderings reminds us of God’s 
hatred of complaining# 

As a parent, I frequently com- 
plain about things in my chil- 
dren’s lives. My motivation is sin- 
cere. I want them to grow up with 
good attitudes and habits. I am 
embarrassed, however, by how 
often I use negative corrective 
speech compared to the amount of 
praise I give them. 

Some days it’s hard to find 
something worth commending. 
Nevertheless, if I want my chil- 
dren to praise rather than com- 
plain, they need a dad who leaves 
them a legacy of praise. 

Ben and Betsy will live up to 
my view of them. Therefore I 
must notice and commend their 
actions that are wholesome, good 
and praiseworthy. 

Since our burglary, I’ve set to 
work to build a legacy for my chil- 
dren that can never be taken away. 
I’ve called Ben to point out a 
Scripture portion; I’ve asked Bet- 
sy, ‘‘Can we talk about it?’’ when 
she was having a bad day. I’ve 
even endured a horrendous wres- 
tling match in the family room. 

There are still times when I tar- 
nish that legacy. But I have deter- 
mined by God’s enabling to leave 
my children more than jewellery 
or coins. My prayer is to leave 
them the legacy of a godly father, 
one who above all else, reflects 
their Father above. 


Dr. Cionca is Dean of Students and Christian 
Education Professor at Bethel Theological 
Seminary in St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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QO, a rather busy thoroughfare 


just east of the Lake Simcoe commu- 
nity of Beaverton, Ontario, stands 
the Old Stone Church. One-hundred 
and fifty years old, this edifice sym- 
bolizes the devotion of a people to 
the faith of their forebears. Though 
buffeted by the winds of change and 
the storms of human discord, St. An- 
drew’s, Thorah, epitomizes the reso- 
lute spirit of the Scots. 

Settlers began arriving in Thorah 
Township in the 1820s. Of the 663 
inhabitants in 1842 no fewer than 552 
adhered to the established Church of 
Scotland. In the early days people 
met regularly in homes or under the 
great dome of the sky to praise their 
God. At one service in Calder’s Mill 
a great commotion ensued when the 
large assembly of worshippers 
caused the floor to give way. 

More than one petition was made 
to the Crown for land on which to 
build a church. The story is told that 
as John Gunn, a leader in the Thorah 
congregation, came away one day in 
1835 from a fruitless meeting in 
Kingston with members of the Fami- 
ly Compact, he met a Roman Catho- 
lic bishop who said, “‘Come with 
me,’’ and 100 acres of land were 
granted for a church, cemetery, 
manse and glebe. 


Bure took place and a log 


church was erected, but it was five 
years before the race was on to deliv- 
er the first load of stone to build the 
walls of the 55’ by 43’ structure 
which would take shape during the 
next decade. Using simple tools, 
these pioneers created from the 
stones and trees of Thorah Township 
a place of worship for themselves and 
generations to follow. 

The year 1843 saw the Church in 
Scotland torn apart by the Disrup- 
tion. Rebelling against lay patronage, 
one-third of the Presbyterians there 
broke away to form the Free Church. 
Census figures indicate a similar pro- 
portion of Thorah’s congregation 
severed its connection with St. An- 
drew’s. Among those taking their 
leave were the three trustees, John 
Gunn, Alexander Calder and Charles 
Robinson, to whom the church land 
had been granted. 


Old Sishe Church 


by Helen Alsop 
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The Old Stone Church at Beaverton. 


With this major setback, construc- 
tion slowed and financial woes trou- 
bled the St. Andrew’s congregation 
so that in 1844 part of its property 
was to be sold for taxes. Dissenter, 
but still a trustee, Charles Robinson 
rescued the church from this fate. 

All through these years the Thorah 
Presbyterians were without their own 
minister. Finally in 1853 Rev. David 
Watson arrived to be pastor, teacher 
and friend to this congregation for 45 
years. 
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A. about this time money was 


raised by subscription to purchase 
two huge box stoves. Though no 
longer used, they still stand with their 
string of pipes stretching the length 
of the sanctuary. 

Each family was assigned a pew 
for which rent was paid. In 1861, af- 
ter a gallery was added on three 
sides, it was determined that seat- 
holders there would pay at the same 
rate. 


In 1879 the St. Andrew’s congre- 
gation opened a new, large, brick 
church in the village, but Mr. Wat- 
son’s request that services be held in 
the Stone Church once a month was 
respected, and the custom is carried 
on during the summer months even to 
the present. 


scale was accepted by a considerable 
majority in Beaverton, it was rejected 
by some of those who had stayed 
with St. Andrew’s and by a number 
of former Knox Church people. A 
bill in the Ontario Legislature placed 
ownership of the Stone Church in the 
hands of the local continuing Pres- 


In 1933 Mr. T. Arbuthnot wrote: 
‘Its strong well-built walls show no 
sign of decay.’’ Unfortunately, in 
1990 there are such signs. Knowing 
that the next 150 years will not be as 
kind to this building as the preceding 
ones, those who love this beautiful 
old church are making possible a re- 
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The Pulpit and Precentor’s Box in the Old Stone Church. 


When most congregations joined 
The Presbyterian Church of Canada 
in 1875, St. Andrew’s folk declined, 
clinging to the Church of Scotland 
until 1898. Even then they wavered 
and only by a small majority did the 
vote for union pass. It was 1914 be- 
fore they would give in to amalga- 
mate with Knox Church, Beaverton. 
Those two congregations, along with 
the local Methodists who joined them 
in 1918, worshipped in harmony un- 
til 1925. While union on a national 


byterians — an unique situation for 
an unique church. 


ele: ‘*kist o’ whustles’’ (organ) 


was forbidden in the Church in ear- 
lier days and the tradition of no musi- 
cal instrument has been maintained. 
Untouched by paint or varnish, beau- 
tiful in its austerity, this church 
stands today, a monument to the 
past. 
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storation project. It is hoped that in 
the year 2140 our descendants can 
cry as Mr. Arbuthnot did: *‘Old 
Stone Church of our fathers, aye 
stand in thy glory!’ 0 


Ms. Alsop is a teacher who is also active in the 
Beaverton Historical Society. 
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In your article in the June 89 Re- 
cord, regarding the control of feel- 
ing, you mentioned the devel- 
opment of ‘‘a different outlook on 
the person or situation’’ which is 
one action of psychotherapy... . 
As a result of responding to the 
needs of a dependent friend, I fear 
that she has developed a dependen- 
cy on me and as a result I am feel- 
ing resentful of the time required 
to be invested, and also of the in- 
trusion into my personal life. 


Your negative feelings toward 
your dependent friend are a familiar 
response to the situation you de- 
scribe. In addition to resenting the in- 
trusion, and possibly the unpredict- 
ability of it, I expect that you feel 
guilty about these negative feelings. 
You may even suspect that your 
friend senses your feelings, which in- 
deed she may do. If so you are not 
meeting her dependency needs; it 
may be that no one can meet them 
fully. 


The most dependent people have 
an insatiable need for love and secu- 
rity which no human being can satis- 
fy. Because such people feel this, but 
probably don’t interpret it correctly, 
they try harder to establish a relation- 
ship in which all dependency needs 
will be satisfied. This sometimes 
leads to a clinging, demanding rela- 
tionship. 

As you have indicated, the prob- 
lem for a compassionate person is 
how to meet the other’s need, even 
partially, without it becoming a full- 
time job. To meet it as much as pos- 
sible requires a great deal of goodwill 
which you will not have if you feel 
imposed upon. What the other person 
needs is something to count on, some 
sense of security in a friendship with- 
out fear of rejection. What you need 
is some sense of freedom without the 
constant fear of intrusion and exploi- 
tation of your friendship. The prob- 
lem is how to achieve both goals. 

For you to feel free in giving, and 


Burdett McNeel 


Too Dependent On Me 


to do it graciously, I think that you 
need to have control over the timeta- 
ble and the extent and nature of your 
commitment. In professional work 
this is established by the appointment 
system and the treatment contract. In 
situations where there is no formal 
relationship and one person is just be- 
ing a friend to another, we seem to 
assume that no limits are necessary 
though we know perfectly well that 
they often are. As you have indi- 
cated, we recognize that efforts to 
control excessive demands may be 
interpreted as rejection. We also need 
to recognize that any resentment felt 
by the person imposed upon will be 
seen as uneasiness by the other per- 
son even if it is disguised. So you are 
caught either way. 


There is no way of insuring that a 
person who has been sensitized to re- 
jection will not feel rejected. How- 
ever there are ways of reducing the 
risk. Because they must be tailored to 
the person and the situation I will 
mention principles rather than proce- 
dures. You have to decide what time 
you can give, and how it can be rela- 
tively pleasant for each of you. Re- 
member that you have something to 
gain in terms of increased under- 
standing and, perhaps, self-disci- 
pline. You should decide on an ap- 
propriate time and manner to tell her 
that you must rearrange your sched- 
ule and to suggest some regular time 
to get together (this is to give her the 
security of knowing that she has 
something to count on, and to give 
you the chance to set some limits.) 
This may not work. She could be- 
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come despondent, or angry, or un- 
cooperative, or call the whole thing 
off. If she becomes very emotional 
don’t panic. Gently assure her of 
your concern but don’t get involved 
in discussion. Invite her to discuss 
the matter further when she feels 
more settled. When that time comes 
you may have to be more frank about 
your feelings. If you do, express 
them in a gentle manner without be- 
ing defensive. Keep in mind the ob- 
jective of helping her to become 
more independent and continue to 
think of her as a friend. 

I hope that you will not be “‘turned 
off’’ by this discussion. I have given 
you a “‘worst scenario’’ so that you 
will be prepared if it does happen. 
The chances are that it won’t. How- 
ever if it appears to you that you have 
reached an impasse it would be good 
for you to have someone to whom 
you can turn for support. Also my ad- 
vice would be incomplete if I did not 
mention prayer. I assumed that you 
would ask God for direction and 
grace. 

(The above correspondence was 
unpublished. The following is an ex- 
tract from a response received about 
two months later.) 

... I have gained in working 
through this situation, in under- 
standing of my own attitude/res- 
ponse, and in a deepened sense of 
understanding and respect for her. 
Therefore, difficult as it has been, 
and is, I am grateful for the growth 
which it has demanded of me. 

Shortly after I wrote to you, I 
began a prayer journal concerning 
this and other personal matters. As 
a result of recording thoughts and 
reactions, I was able to be more ob- 
jective in seeing gains, and less dis- 
couraged about setbacks. 

Thank you. (1 


You are invited to send questions you would 
like Dr. McNeel to address, to him c/o the 
Presbyterian Record, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ont., M3C 1J7. Letters will be kept in 
‘*Strict Confidence.’’ 


Pictured with Ray Drennan are the four lay preachers-in-training: 


(back row), Joanne Carpen & Patricia Curpanen, (front row), France Cangy & Saville Cangy. 


Can anything good 


come out of Grand Gaube? 


by Ray Drennan 


"Why me? | don’t come from 
an important family. My 


parents can’t even read or 


write. | don’t speak French 
very well. Remember this is 
Grand Gaube. Why me?" 


MISSION UPDATE 


Two years ago these were the 
reactions when the idea was first 
presented that we begin a_ lay 
preacher's course in Grand Gaube. 
Although the parish is over 120 years 
old and is the largest one in the 
Presbyterian Church of Mauritius, there 
have never been any church leaders 
from its midst. Grand Gaube was 
always considered the backward rural 
parish which needed to be ministered 
to. It is a poor fishing village where 
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“most of the children fail public school 


and only recently some have begun to 
dare to dream of a life different from 
that of their parents. No one expected 
leaders to come from this parish and, 
as is usually the case, people lived 
DOWN to others’ expectations of them. 


The church seemed to have lost sight 
of St. Paul’s wisdom: 


“For consider your call, brothers and 
sisters, not many of you were wise 
according to worldly standards, not 
many were powerful, not many were of 
noble birth; but God chose what is 
foolish in the world to shame the wise, 
God chose what is weak in the world to 
shame the strong, God chose what is 
low and despised in the world..." 
(1 Corinthians 1:26-28). 


Things are beginning to change. 
France Cangy, Joanne Carpen, Patricia 
Curpanen and Saville Cangy, four 
talented and dedicated young people, 
courageously took the challenge. They 
began to tackle their own self-images 
which said that they would not amount 
to anything. They met with strong 
opposition from their seniors whose 
own depression blinded them to these 
young peoples’ talent and potential. 
The fact that three of them are women 
is a first for this small island and the 


‘Mauritian Presbyterian Church. In spite 


of setbacks and faiiure of nerve we are 
on the way to building up a_ strong 
fae continued 


OF Se ed 


Grande Gaube, continued 


local leadership for Grand Gaube and 
the Presbyterian Church of Mauritius. 


They have been taking a course given 
in Creole by the Rev. Ray Drennan 
along the lines of T.E.E. (Theological 
Education by Extension). In Mauritius 
it is called "Formation Biblique et 
Theologique a Maurice" or FBTM. In 
addition to learning some theology as 
well as pastoral and preaching skills 
they have looked at what it means to 
be young and Creole in Mauritius 
today. They have begun to reflect 
critically upon Mauritian society which 
has begun to move quickly in the “fast 
lane" of the 20th century. 


The four lay-preachers-in-training are 
not waiting for their course to end 
before they begin to contribute as 
leaders to church life. They have lead 
worship in two of the other four 
congregations and participated 
regularly in Sunday services. Joanne 
runs a junior youth group and France, 
a young adults’ group. 


Thanks to the support of their partner 
church, you, The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada, France is now taking a 
special nine-month training course in 
Zambia in order to be ordained a 
deacon upon his return. We expect 
him then to take on_ additional 
responsibilities in the northern parishes 
of Mauritius when Ray and Ann finish 
their five-year term in 1991. 


YES SOMETHING GOOD, 
SOMETHING VERY GOOD, 


CAN COME OUT OF 
GRAND GAUBE. 


Rev. Ray Drennan and Mrs. Ann Vickers, 
along with their two adopted Mauritian 
daughters Claudine and Frances, have been 
working in the Presbyterian Church of 
Mauritius, since April 1986. 


COMINGS & GOINGS 
COMINGS 


CALDWELL, Dr. Georgine (Taiwan) - Leaving overseas staff 
June 30, following 25 years service in Taiwan. 
New Address: 354 Lingan Rd., Sydney, N.S. BIN 1W3 


EMBREE, Dr. Bernard & Mrs. Ruth (China Liaison) - 
Returned to Canada in May. Deputation to June 30, prior to 
terminating overseas appointment Aug. 31. 

Address: 205-530 Cottonwood Ave., Coquitlam, B.C. V3J 2R6 


duCHARME, Rev. Douglas (Middle East Liaison) - returning 
in Aug. for three-month home assignment. 


FEE, Rev. Richard (Nigeria - Africa Liaison) - Returning in 
Aug. for three-month home assignment with extensive 
deputation. 


GILLAN, Rev. Stewart (Lesotho - S. Africa) - Returning in 
Aug. for three-month furlough with extensive deputation. 


KIM, Dr. Myung-gi (Nicaragua) - Leaving overseas staff in 
June following completion of overseas assignment, for further 
study. Available for limited deputation in fall. 


McINTOSH, Dr. Beth (Japan) - Returning to Canada in Sept. 
for three-month furlough with deputation. 


MacKAY, Rev. Donald (Nigeria) - Returning to Canada in July. 
Will complete overseas service following deputation from Sept. 
to Dec. 


McMULLEN, Dr. Clarence & Mrs. Cathy (India) - Summer 
furlough in Canada with limited deputation. 


MORRISON, Miss Doreen (India) - Expected to return in Oct. 
for three-month furlough with deputation in Nov. 


RAEBURN-GIBSON, Ms Susan (China) - Returning in Dec. 
for short furlough with deputation in Jan. 


GOINGS 


BARRIE, Mr. David & Mrs. Miriam (Malawi) - Proceeding to 
Malawi in July under appointment as agricultural consultants to 
Blantyre Synod. 


INGLIS, Rev. Glenn & Mrs. Linda (Lesotho) - Departing in 
Aug. for regular appointment as chaplain at Roma University. 


CRAWFORD, Mr. David (Kenya, S. Africa, Mozambique) - 
Left in late May for three month summer student appointment. 


VAN der SWEERDE, Mrs. Margaret (India) - Going to India in 
August with husband Jake for three-month summer student 
assignment. 
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INEPAL: SUDDEN CHANGE BRINGS HOPE 


_U.M.N. (April 16, 1990) 


The lifting of the thirty year ban on 
political parties on April 9 caused a 
massive celebration. The streets of 
Kathmandu were crowded with 
hundreds of thousands of happy 
Nepalis. 


The atmosphere was overwhelming 
with slogans like "The people won! We 
have got democracy!" A banner on top 
of a statue proclaimed "People Power’. 
According to old traditions, the victory 
was celebrated by throwing red colour 
powder on one another. 


The political flags, which had been 
totally forbidden, were now seen 
everywhere: on cars motor-cycles, 
royal statues and in the hands of young 
and old. There was the Nepali 
Congress’ red and white flag, but also 
many red communist flags. 


When the hammer and the sickle are 
being taken down in the rest of the 
world, they are hoisted as symbols of 
victory in Nepal! (Maybe a sign of 
Nepal’s age-old determination to follow 
its own way - more or less unaffected 
by the rest of the world.) 


After two months of illegal strikes and 
various protest actions, the Nepali 
Congress in coalition with the United 
Leftist Front finally achieved its first 
goal - the right to exist. 


"This is only the first step" says a 
Congress supporter. “But we are 
expecting the panchayat system to be 
dissolved and a new election soon to 
be held." 


On April 16 the King announced that 
the old partyless panchayat system 
was entirely dismantled and an interim 
government was being formed. 


MISSION UPDATE 


But under the joyous surface, some 
suspicions are to be found: "We are 
fifty percent sure" says another 
Kathmandu citizen. “Indirectly the King 
has promised multi-party system and 
full democracy. But how much will 
come to reality - that remains to be 
seen." 


In an effort to stop the demonstrations, 
the King installed a new Prime Minister 
on April 6. But this was not enough for 
all those who had risked their lives for a 
new political system. 


A huge mass meeting turned into a 
severe clash with police and army. 
Dozens were reported dead and many 
injured, also one foreigner killed. The 
next day Kathmandu and Patan were 
put under a_ total curfew - an 
unexpected experience in Nepal, a 
country which internationally claims to 
be a zone of peace. 


For two days the streets were patroled 


by army soldiers, no-one was allowed 
to leave his house. People were not 


allowed to be seen even on roofs or in 
windows. 


Firing was heard several times and 
probably some hundred people lost 
their lives all over the country. Six 
people are reported being killed after 
the King’s announcement - because 
the soldiers did not know what had 
happened and acted as if the curfew 
was still in force. 


The death toll for the two months of 
struggle for democracy is unknown, 
some estimate it in hundreds. 
Thousands have been reported 
imprisoned for shorter or longer times. 
There have also been reports on 
torture and bad circumstances in the 
overcrowded prisons. The government 
has now announced that all political 
prisoners are being released. 


For further information, contact: 
Olof Konneback, Information Officer 
United Mission to Nepal 

Box 126, Kathmandu, Nepal 


Phone: 215370, Telex: 2315 UMNEPA 


MISSION STUDY RESOURCE PACKETS 
1990-91 


Adult: 


PEOPLE BETWEEN TWO CONTINENTS 


(CENTRAL AMERICA) 


Youth: 
Children: 


Order from: 


GOSPEL, CULTURE AND MEDIA 
GOSPEL, CULTURE AND MEDIA 


THE W.M.S. BOOKROOM 
50 Wynford Dr. 


Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7 
Phone: (416) 441-2840 
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Someone asked me the other day, "Just how does the 
Board of World Mission spend the money it receives 
from "Presbyterians Sharing...“? Good question! 


As | thought about it | wondered how many people in 
our congregations actually know, for instance, how 
much in 1990 dollars it costs to place one missionary 
couple, without children, in an overseas appointment. 


At first the thought of assigning dollar values to the 
process of establishing a mission outreach may seem 
inappropriate. However, costs are real and, as faithful 
stewards, it is wise to sit down and "count the cost". 


Some general points should be kept in mind. The 
usual term of appointment is five years. This will vary 
depending on the country of assignment. Africa, for 
instance, is usually considered a four year appointment. 


Emergency funds are always set aside in case a hasty 
trip home has to be made for reasons of illness or a 
sudden threat to personal safety. 


The following then is a scenario listing the average 
major costs of funding an appointment of a missionary 
couple beginning at the first interview through to the 
return to Canada after the first term of service 


This cost will vary depending on where home is or if 
more than one interview is needed. Careful thought is 
given to the timing of travel so costs can be kept to a 
minimum. Usually travel is done in conjunction with 
other events. 


These include complete medical, psychiatric and/or 
psychological evaluations as well as the required 
immunizations. 


Counting the Cost 


by Mary Taylor 
Senior Administrator, Finance 
Board of World Mission 


All candidates normally are required to participate in ¢ 
pre-service orientation period which can take two ol 
three months to complete. During this period they are 
paid a stipend as they participate in the following: 

1. Training at Toronto Institute of Linguistics : 
an intensive residential course designed to teach the 
candidates how to learn a foreign language, how te¢ 
deal with pressure and to provide opportunities for 
communication with candidates of other denominations 

2. Mission Orientation Programme sponsorec 
by the Ecumenical Forum of Canada, a ae 
designed to help candidates adjust to cross-cultur 
living. : 


During this time of orientation the Board of Worl 
Mission provides room and board, or rent free 
accommodation at the Mission residence for the can 
didates. 
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MISSION UPDA 


Boviousty the cost of this will depend on the country to 


pnich the missionaries have been assigned. 


While abroad, it is expected that accommodation in the 


lield of service will be supplied with heavy furniture and 


najor appliances. Therefore, only the personal effects 
dlus items such as bedding, linen, silverware, dishes, 
2tc., need be supplied by the missionary. Wherever 
dossible it is hoped that the total weight of goods to be 


shipped will be kept within the range of 1000 pounds 
der couple. No grand pianos, please! 


This includes an outfit allowance for items which the 


nissionaries need for their specific country of service. 
Sometimes special equipment is necessary such as 
shortwave radios, clothes for unusual climates, etc. 
ersonal medical supplies may need to be purchased 
n bulk to carry them through the entire term of 
appointment. 


couple. 


fhe major portion of this amount is the stipend for the 
Both husband and wife are designated as 


nissionaries and both are encouraged to participate in 
he mission work although one may not be involved on 


i full time basis. In any case, one stipend is paid to 
ach couple at a rate slightly higher than the minimum 
itipend for ministers in Canada. 
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Does anyone in your Church 
sell the 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 

CALENDAR for 1991? . 


lf not, here is a chance to earn some revenue for 
your group, and at the same time support the 
MISSION programme of the Church. 


For further information contact: 
Mrs.Carole Gibson, 
The Calendar Committee, 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
50 Wyntord Dr., 
Don Millis, Ont. M3C 1J7 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Or ask your minister for the order form in 
the May/June B.C.L. Mailing. 


Other costs during this period include accommodation, 
utilities, all medical care, work related expenses plus the 
employer's share of contributions to a pension plan. 
Not included in the above figure is a cost of living 
allowance which in some countries can be as high as 
95%. 


Midway through the term, the missionaries return to 
Canada for a short furlough of approximately three 
months. This is a time for them to “touch base" with 
family and friends, be involved with mission education 
in Canada and have a brief rest before returning 
overseas. Accommodation is provided at the Mission 
residence. 


So how does the Board of World Mission spend its 
budget - at least in part? A large portion of the budget 
is used to keep faithful missionaries working overseas. 
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MALAWI 
Mr. David & Mrs. Miriam Barrie 


David was born and raised on a farm near Galt, Ontario. He received a diploma from the Ontario 
Agricultural College, and farmed with his father and two brothers. In 1963 he purchased a farm, 
specializing in growing asparagus, which he and his family operated until going overseas. He was 
active in the Junior Farmer’s Association of Ontario spending a summer in Britain on a traveling 
scholarship and, as President, represented Canada at a Rural Youth Conference in Lebanon. 
David led the 4H Youth Programme for 35 years and is involved in many national 4H programmes. 
He was a trustee on the Waterloo Board of Education for 20 years. A life-long member of Ceniral 
Presbyterian Church, Cambridge/Galt, David was on the Board of Managers for many years, sang 
in the choir and rang the chimes in the steeple. 


Miriam was raised on a farm near Alliston, Ontario and was a secretary with the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Food. In addition to raising a family of four she obtained her A.R.C.T. in piano 
teacher's degree and taught piano. A member of Central P.C., Cambridge/Galt, Miriam led the 
youth choir for fifteen years and sang in the choir. 


David and Miriam have two daughters and two sons: Becky, who does youth work at Central P.C.; 
Tim, who is in charge of recreation at Burtch Correctional Centre; Andrew, who is a soil 
conservation advisor with the Grand River Conservation Authorities; and Marybeth, who is studying 
linguistics at York University. 


David and Miriam have been appointed as volunteer missionaries to the Synod of Blantyre, Church 
of Central Africa Presbyterian, Malawi, to oversee the Domasi Agricultural Extension programme. 
David will be responsible for encouraging small scale farming among Christians and village people, 
encouraging high yield crops. They reside at Likhubula House, a retreat centre which has 
established small scale poultry, vegetable and fish farming. 5/90 
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What are you doing for school break? 


(the innovative programme of one congregation) 


I: was 8:30 a.m. on March 19, 1990. A mild and pleasant day was quickly 
melting the snow and slush of winter, sending it in rivulets along the drive- 
way down the street to join the flood disappearing into the catch basin. Inside the 
church, anxious leaders stood about prepared — for what? Ads and notices, TV 
and radio, had proclaimed the message that Knox Church, Midland, was holding 
a Bible Vacation School during the March Break of 1990. But, with no pre-regis- 
tration, there was an anxiety as to how many might respond to this invitation. 
The telephone rang. ‘‘I understand you are holding a programme for children this 


week.”’ Joyfully a leader responded, 
knowing that at least one child would 
appear. 

And so they came, bag lunch and 
running shoes in hand, ages five 
through eleven, timidly supplying 
name, age and phone number to have 
their names imprinted on a heart- 
shaped tag. The name tag shape was 
a symbol of the theme chosen for the 
week’s activity, ‘“We love, because 
he first loved us.’’ 

Mornings began with a sing-song 
while gathered about the piano, 
opening prayers and announcements. 
Divided in two groups, the children 
settled down for a period of Bible 
stories, Bible search (for the readers) 
and creative activities and crafts. Fol- 
lowing the first story, ‘‘The Lost 
Sheep’’, several children illustrated 
the story by making a flock of ninety- 
nine sheep by using a potato-block 
print. Even the counting was fun! 

A snack break followed — juice 
and cookies prepared and served by 
senior church members. 

Then it was time to let off steam! 
Still maintaining their two groups, 
the children took part in both boister- 
ous and quiet play. Lively games, re- 
lays and exercises were led by a 
young father whose employment 
time is flexible in the winter season. 
Meanwhile, the other group played in 
the ‘‘Dungeon’’ (a renovated base- 
ment space used by the youth groups 
of the church) where ping pong, puz- 
zles, colouring books and quiet dis- 
cussions were enjoyed. 

Lunch time arrived and on the first 
day twenty-two bright-eyed, chatter- 
ing, enthusiastic children gathered 
about large tables in the church kitch- 
en to investigate the contents of those 


Aileen Wallace 


brown bags and lunch boxes after 
quietly saying or singing Grace. Fol- 
lowing lunch, a period of free play 
was enjoyed, each child able to 
choose lively games or quiet play. 
Volunteers, from a young teen to 
grandmothers, rallied to supervise 


this period. continued 


‘“‘We made them ourselves!’’ Left, Ashley Sproule, Melissa Dagenais, Stephanie Vincent. 


\ 


At the March break vacation school in 1990, from left, Donna Sim, Katie Martin, Jeff Klauck, 
Lindsay Sproule, Aileen Wallace, Amanda Robin Ali, Sean Ali, Matthew Robitaille, Jamie 
Sherren. 
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Suggestion Box, 


continued 


The afternoon programmes were 
started with another sing-song and 
prayers leading to the mission theme 
for the week, “‘Indonesia.’’ Knox 
congregation helps support a young 
couple, Rich and Kathy Konieczny, 
and their two little girls, who are be- 
ginning work in Indonesia with the 
Overseas Missionary Fellowship. 
Rich and Kathy are personally known 
to many of the children as they di- 
rected our Christian Camp Manito- 
mono for a number of years. A set of 
slides and audio-cassette presentation 
showing a day in the life of the Ko- 
niecznys in Indonesia prepared the 
setting for exciting activities teaching 
the children about the environment, 
lifestyle, religions, dress and homes 
in that country. We dressed as Indo- 
nesians, made straw hats to work in 
rice fields (singing ‘‘Planting rice 1s 
never fun’’), viewed slides showing 
special dances in Bali, practised car- 
rying loads on our heads, and pre- 
pared a large wall-map decorated 
with children’s pictures of animals, 


trees and volcanoes. Two very excit- 
ing activities were the dyeing of batik 
to be used as part of native costumes, 
and the preparing and eating of an In- 
donesian meal. Another set of volun- 
teers came to our assistance in pre- 
paring the rice, meatballs, peanut 
sauce, meat skewers, peanuts and co- 
conut! 

The afternoons culminated with 
another session of games and a 
‘““goodbye’’ song. By 3:15 each day, 
a tired group of children and leaders 


Definition of "Christian" 


were on their way home to share ex- 
periences and prepare activities for 
the following day. 

Tuesday brought an even larger 
group — 33 children! Over the week, 
57 different children were involved. 

We see this endeavour as a mission 
in two dimensions. First, we prayer- 
fully hope we demonstrated the 
Christian love of our congregation 
for all the children and their “‘care- 
givers’’ in our local community. And 
what a wide involvement of our 
members was demonstrated! At least 
20 people came and went, contribut- 
ing their time and talents in their own 
special way. 

Secondly, we hope that we have 
widened the children’s understanding 
of the need to demonstrate God’s 
love and caring for his children in far 
places living in different lifestyles 
and having different problems. 

Another year? Yes, certainly! Al- 
ready we are collecting materials, 
brainstorming ideas, and assessing 
the strengths and weaknesses of our 
format. See you in March 1991!) 


Ms. Wallace is an elder in Knox Church, Mid- 
land, Ont. 


g Often spelled "gee". Refers to an expanding sense of wonder, 


ge Greek, meaning "earth". Suggests an awareness of connection with 
all of creation. 


gen Latin, meaning "beginning". One who begins with God. 


generous 


Opposite of mean. 
"Presbyterians Sharing...". 


sharing, caring, daring Christian. 


One who shares. 
Don’t hesitate. 


Certain types called 
Be generous. Be a 


BPRESBYTERIANS ESHARING sg 
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KAREN SUE BACH 
B.A., M.Div. 

Home congregation: 
Glebe, Toronto, Ont. 


KAREN DE JONG 
B.A., M.Div. 
Home congregation: Essa 
Road, Barrie, Ont. 


a 
KATHLEEN (HARPER) 
MATIC 
M.Div. 


Home congregation: 
Brant Hills, Burlington, 
Ont. 


GRADUATES 


C. DUNCAN 
CAMERON* 

B.Sc., M.Div. 

Home congregation: 
Grace, Etobicoke, Ont. 


ROBERT STEWART 
GEDDES 

B.Sc., M.Sc., M.Div. 
Home congregation: 


Glenbrook, Mississauga, 
Ont. 


SUSAN PATRICIA 
SHAFFER* 

B.Sc. M.R.E., M.Div. 
Home congregation: 
Burns’, Erin, Ont. 


MARY BEATON 
CAMPBELL 

B.A., M.Div. 

Home congregation: St. 
Stephen’s, Weston, Ont. 


KENRICK KESHW AH 
GlA. Cert. 
Home congregation: 


Patterson, Toronto, Ont. 


JEFFREY LLEWELLYN 
SMITH* 

B.A., M.A., M.Div. 
Home congregation: St. 
Andrew’s, St. John’s, 
Nfld. 


CHARLES STEWART 
COOK 

B.A., M.Div. 

Home congregation: St. 
Luke’s, Oshawa, Ont. 


LOIS JEAN LYONS 
M.Div. 

Home congregation: 
Elmvale, Elmvale, Ont. 


H. ALAN STEWART | 
B.A., B.Mus., M.Div. 
Home congregation: St. 
Andrew’s (King Street), 
Toronto, Ont. 


continued 
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Graduates, 
Knox College 


continued 


LEIGH ANNE LAWRENCE VICTOR THOMAS G. VAIS 
THOMSON TURNER M.Div. 

B.Sc., M.Div. B.A., M.Div. Home congregation: 
Home congregation: Home congregation: St. Leaside, Toronto, Ont. 
Thornhill, Thornhill, Stephen’s, Weston, Ont. 

Ont. 


No information was received for the following graduates: 
Milton Tulley; John Yoo. 


* 


indicates this student completed programme in December 1989 
but received degree at Convocation, May 16, 1990. 


CASE VANBODEGOM 
G.A: Cert. 

Home congregation: St. 
Andrew’s, Barrie, Ont. 


: ha 
ISABEL L. VAUGHAN LESLIE LOUIS 
B.A., M.Div. WALKER* 
Home congregation: St. B.A., M.Div. 
Andrew’s, Trenton, Ont. Home congregation: St. 


Andrew’s, Barrie, Ont. 
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NICOLAS 
ATHANASIADIS 
BIA B: Th: 

Home congregation: 
Church of St. Andrew 
and St. Paul, Montreal, 


Que. 


~ 


KATHERINE (KATE) 
ELAINE RONSHEIM 
JORDAN 

B.A., B.Th., M.Div. 
Home congregation: St. 
Giles, Baie d’Urfé, Que. 


NICHOLS 

B.R.E., B.A., B.Th., 
M.Div. 

Home congregation: 
West Adelaide, 
Kerwood, Ont. 


JO-ANNE ELIZABETH 


JAMES W. COOPER 


C.A.M., B.Th. Dip. Min. 


Home congregation: 
MacNab Street, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


JOHN MARTIN HUGH 
MCPHADDEN 

B.A., B.Th. 

Home congregation: St. 
Andrew’s, Martintown, 
Ont. 


LINDA ELAINE 
ROBINSON 
Cay la, Dip. 
Min. 


Home congregation: 
First, Regina, Sask. 


JAMES DAVID JONES 
B.A., B.Th. 

Home congregation: 
Church of St. Andrew 
and St. Paul, Montreal, 


Que. 


AUSTIN ALEXANDER 
SCALES 


Dip. Min. 
Home congregation: 


Zion, Charlottetown, 
PoE. 1, 
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continued 


Vancouver School of Theology 


KEVEN GEORGE DONALD KENT MARGARET 


ANNABELLE 
FLETCHER LINDSAY VANDERZWEERDE WALLACE 
B.A., M.Div. Dip.T, B.A., M.Div. DipsG. FE; B. AvoheDiv, 
Home congregation: Home congregation: St. Home congregation: Home congregation: 
Kerrisdale, Vancouver, David’s, Kelowna, B.C. Stamford, Niagara Falls, First, Edmonton, Alta. 
B.C. Ont. 
Ewart College 


2 eee : : 

ELKO HOSAKA SANDRA KIM HYEON SOO LIM 
DipAG.k. Dip. C.E: Dip iG E. 

Home congregation: Home congregation: Home congregation: 
Japanese United, Montreal Korean Chung Hyeon 
Toronto, Ont. Presbyterian, Montreal, Presbyterian, Seoul, 


Que. Korea. 


ELLIOT SHIN 

Dip. C.E. 

Home congregation: 
Metropolitan Korean 
Presbyterian, Toronto. Ont. 
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Music 


Hugh D. McKellar 


Old ideas that still work 


Pp salms of Scotland. The Scottish Philharmonic Singers, directed by Ian Mc- 
Crorie; John Langdon, organ. Abbey/SCS Music Ltd. (Oxford, England): 
Record, SCSLP 2830; cassette tape, SCSTC 2830; compact disc, SCSCD 2830. 
$16 approx. (Available from the Anglican Book Centre, Toronto, or other stores 


that carry Abbey products). 


Is the absence, in this recording’s notes, of any details about the Scottish Phil- 
harmonic Singers, their conductor, or the organist, an oversight — or an integral 


part of the disc’s excellence? 

Whoever they may be, the per- 
formers have resisted the temptation 
to get between the listener and the 20 
hymns they present. All the words 
come from either the 1650 Psalter or 
the 1781 Paraphrases, while the 
tunes, most of which fortunately fig- 
ure in The Book of Praise, are Scot- 
tish in origin or by time-tested adop- 
tion. 

With these people, the words come 
first, governing tempo and volume; 
no tune, however attractive, is allow- 
ed to turn the words into also-rans. 
Descants, faux-bourdons (with the 
melody in the tenor), and “‘fuguing’”’ 
tunes (with imitative entries) indeed 
appear, but only with stanzas which 
invite more elaborate treatment than 
usual. 

In our current quest for imagina- 


tive new ways of using the Psalms in 
worship, we cannot safely forget that 
some of our ancestors’ ideas still 
work after all, from whom else did 
we inherit our brilliant minds? This 
recording demonstrates how the 
psalms on which many of us grew up 
can sound when sung by people in 
whom familiarity has not bred con- 
tempt or, still worse, indifference. If 
you know these selections only from 
ordinary congregational singing, 
these Scots may make you feel as 
though, after seeing the movie ver- 
sion of a classic novel, you were fi- 
nally getting a chance to read the 
book. LJ 


Mr. McKellar is a hymnologist, teacher and 
free-lance writer. 


muddy waters for president by Big Dave McLean and the Muddytones. 


$10.50, available by mail, c/o Dave 
McLean 781 Jessie Ave., Winnipeg, 
Man., R3M 0Z6 


When most Presbyterians think of 
‘“‘blues’’ they are likely to be dis- 
cussing colours for the cover of The 
Book of Praise. The music that was 
born on the slave plantations in the 
southern United States, that made it 
upriver from the Mississippi delta to 
Chicago, music that united the sacred 
and the sultry and gave birth to rock 
and roll (ungrateful child that it often 
is) is not, commonly, hummed by 
WASPS. As they say in the tea com- 
mercial, “*Pity.”’ 

There is something in Blues music 
that the uptight, cerebral sons and 
daughters of Calvin need. It is simple 
in its rhyming scheme and musical 


Big Dave McLean and the Muddytones. 


structure and nakedly honest in emo- | 


tional content (oh all right . . . ‘“‘un- 
clothed’’ . . . I don’t want to scare 
anyone off). 


Like the Psalms, the Blues speak 
to the universal human condition. 

As proof of its universality, and as 
further evidence of God’s affection 
for the improbable, the subject of this 
review is a cassette of first-rate Blues 
music, performed by a band headed 
by a white, Canadian, prairie-born 
Presbyterian, the son of a Presbyteri- 
an minister. 

‘Big’? Dave McLean (and he is, 
longitudinally anyway) is the son of 
former Mission Superintendent, 
M.S. “*‘Mac’’ McLean. His mother, 
Pearl, is a classically trained pianist. 
A listener could glean the basic bio- 
graphical details from McLean’s own 
composition on the “*B”’ side of the 
tape, “‘I Best Choose to Pick the 
Blues.’’ Not only is this song a par- 
able-like exposition of what it means 
to have a vocation, it is the first, and 
probably the last, Blues composition 
in which ‘‘The Presbyterian Church’’ 
gets a mention. All of the songs on 
the ‘*B’’ side are McLean’s own, 
with the exception of *‘T.V. Preacher 
Blues’’ for which he shares a writing 
credit. That song, which kicks off the 
‘*B”’ side is a concise and devastat- 
ing portait of those modern-day Tet- 
zels who hawk indulgences in the 
guise of Christian evangelism, smil- 
ing, ever smiling, sharp and shiny 
teeth biting off half-platitudes and 
from under welded hair. That it was 
written before the relatively recent 
spate of scandals makes it an even 
stronger and more prescient song. 

‘Tales of Last Night’’ is another 
unique, at least to my knowledge, ad- 
dition to the blues. It is an anti-booze 
song with a moral exhortation as a 
coda. It growls along just fine, but 
strains for wholesomeness a bit at the 
end, though it was greeted just as 
warmly, and apparently without any 
sardonic overtones to the applause, 
by his audience. 

The ‘‘A’’ side of the tape is made’ 
up of traditional Blues numbers, of 
which *‘Atlanta Moan’’ and ‘*‘Some- 
thing on Your Mind’’ are my favou- 
rites. The first proves conclusively (if 
such proof were needed) that blues 
ain’t all black when it’s well done, 


continued over page 
i) 
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We Are Still Married by Garrison 
Keillor. Viking, 1989. 

$24.95. or in paperback, Penguin, 1990. 
$1095, 


‘‘There’s a lot to be said for lack of 
communication and so many prob- 
lems we can’t talk about simply go 
away after a while, such as the prob- 
lem of mortality . . . but a writer’s 
job is to keep trying, . . . and here to 
show I’ve been on the job and not 
sunning myself in Denmark, is a 
book, . . . written at the time of Ron- 
ald Reagan, the President who never 
told bad news to the American peo- 
ple.”’ 

Luckily for us Garrison Keillor 
keeps trying. With the above words 
he begins his fourth delightfully hu- 
mourous book of stories, letters and 
yes, even poems. Keillor calls them 
“house poems.’’ 

Because he speaks to us with gen- 
tle humour, we listen as he makes 
some telling points. In ‘‘The Current 
Crisis in Remorse,’’ he reports that, 
‘‘In 1976, a major Protestant denom- 
ination narrowly defeated an attempt 
to destigmatize the Prayer of Confes- 


Music, 


continued 


and the second that inflection and hu- 
mour can defuse the most misery la- 
den lyrics, otherwise insufferably 
melodramatic if played straight. 
There are tributes, on both sides, 
to some of the great bluesmen, living 
and dead. Men who contributed to a 
whole new musical form, men, and 
women, who have had more ‘‘licks’’ 
stolen and put to lucrative use than 
any other single class of musicians; 
legends only rarely rewarded for their 
talent, and then only after grinding 
numbers of one-night stands in cheap 
bars, sleeping in buses and cars, cop- 
ing with racism and the pressures to 
self-destruct. One who did, eventual- 
ly, escape to the world of general ac- 
claim and recognition was Muddy 
Waters, to whom the tape and the 
live performance is dedicated. 
Muddy Waters died in 1983. I 
wanted to do an obituary tribute to 
him in the Record at that time. I 
should have. Dave accompanied Mr. 


All books reviewed (with an occasional 
exception) may be purchased through 
the W.M.S. Bookroom, Room 100, 50 


Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, 
M3C 1J7 


sion by removing from it all guilt or 
guilt-orientated references: ‘Lord, we 
approach Thy Throne of Grace, hav- 
ing committed acts which, we do 
heartily acknowledge, must be very 
difficult for Thee to understand. 

Nevertheless, we do beseech Thee 
to postpone judgment and to give 
Thy faithful servants the benefit of 
the doubt until such time as we are 
able to answer all Thy questions fully 
and clear our reputations in Heav- 
ror TN 

Who knows a better punch-line to 
the story of the Prodigal Son than the 
one Keillor provides: ‘‘You run off 
and waste your substance on riotous 
living with a fast crowd in Galilee, 
you shouldn’t expect to come home 
and get a feast and a ring and a big 


Waters in a Winnipeg engagement a 
few years ago. Waters’ influence is 
evident, and in more than his band’s 
name. The title of the tape is from the 
last song on side ‘‘B’’. “‘If the Blues 
was a country, Muddy Waters be its 
President.’’ (Grammar is not of 
prime importance in Blues). Dave 
McLean would certainly hold a cab- 
inet post. 

By the way, Muddy Waters was 
born Mckinley Morganfield. I men- 
tion that because it is a good, respect- 
able, non-threatening name (vaguely 
Presbyterian maybe) that might tempt 
some brave soul), hitherto unexposed 
to Blues, to take a chance and buy 
this tape. Those of you who know 
and love Blues music will never 
spend ten and a half dollars for a bet- 
ter buy. 


James Ross Dickey 
Mr. Dickey, former editor of the Record, is 
presently minister of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Stratford, Ont. 


hug. The Old Story: jerks rewarded, 
nice people abused.”’ 

Keillor describes what happens to 
an old neighbourhood when it is 
transformed by upwardly-mobile 
yuppies: “‘The handsome old South 
Street was named Market Square 
South, with twelve shops on the 
ground floor (The Cat’s Pajamas, 
Wines ’n Stuff, Big Boy’s Toys, Liz 
Johnson, Frank’s Fruit Pudding, The 
Shirtery, The Phonery, The Fudgery, 
The Wrappery, The Toolery, The 
Suitery, The Computery) and sixteen 
spacious condominiums above.”’ 

Although normally confining his 
remarks to Lutherans, Roman Catho- 
lics and Brethren, Presbyterians 
make it into this book. In an imagi- 
nary letter about a political candidate 
trying to reverse his downward trend 
in the polls by attending worship in a 
Presbyterian Church, Keillor adds, 
‘“‘. .. Presbyterianism was a good 
choice, a solid well-known religion a 
candidate can attend without fear that 
people will suddenly start hollering 
and prancing around and woofing 


‘like dogs.”’ 


About his own upbringing in the 
Sanctified Brethren and the mark it 
leaves on a person, he states that, 
‘*. . . even today, when I sweep into 
a room holding a glass of Pouilly- 
Fuisse, people see me sweep and say 
I didn’t know you were Baptist. I 
wasn’t. We considered Baptists 
loose.”’ 

Few of Keillor’s books fail to in- 
clude something on baseball and why 
the Lake Wobegon Whippets always 
seemed to finish dead last. This book 
includes an account of the visit of 
Babe Ruth. ‘‘The Babe,’’ Keillor re- 
marks, ‘“‘was a legend then, much 
like God is today. He didn’t give in- 
terviews, in other words.”’ 

This is much more, however, than 
just another funny book. It is filled 
with wisdom, social comment and 
theological insight. My advice is that 
you should run, not walk, to the near- 
est bookstore to get yourself a copy. 
But before you do one small warn- 
ing. After reading this book I found 
that I was obsessed with reading 
aloud long passages to anyone who 
crossed the threshold of our home, 
much to the embarrassment of my 
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wife. But then, why shouldn’t the pa- 


per-girl have the opportunity to enjoy 
Garrison Keillor too. 
John Congram 


Of God and Maxim Guns — 
Presbyterianism In Nigeria 1846- 
1966 by Geoffrey Johnston. 

Wilfrid Laurier University, 1988. 
$15.95. 

This is a first-class, well-re- 
searched history of the Calabar Mis- 
sion, which through the decades 
evolved into the present Presbyterian 
Church of Nigeria. The author served 
for some years just prior to 1966 as a 
minister and theological teacher in 
our sister Nigerian church. His love 
for and empathy with the Nigerian 
Church and people are evident. Yet 
he is objective in his treatment of the 
successes and failures of both the 
missionaries, the Nigerian Church 
and Christians. 

This history is of particular interest 
to the Canadian Church as in the ear- 
ly 1950s The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada was invited by the Nigerian 
Church to provide personnel and re- 
sources for its work. 

The material is treated topically 
rather than chronologically so that 
each chapter deals with a specific vi- 
tal aspect of the Church’s life up to 


forth a clear, well-connected, fluid 
historical and analytical picture of the 
development of the Mission and sub- 
sequent Church. The educational and 
medical ministries are ably presented 
as two of the strong arms of the mis- 
sion and church. 

The founding of the Presbyterian 
Church of Nigeria through the Cala- 
bar Mission is traced to the enthu- 
siasm of the young Presbyterian 
Church in Jamaica, many of whose 
members had been transported to Ja- 
maica as slaves from Calabar and the 
Cross River District. 


six — three blacks and three whites 
— arrived in Calabar from Jamaica 
with a charter stating that, in so far as 


was to be Jamaican. Thus the Calabar 
Mission started without distinction of 
race and in a spirit of genuine equali- 
ty, and settled into a routine of 
preaching, teaching, campaigning for 
social reform, ministerial training 
|and practising medicine. 


SUMMER ECUMENICAL INSTITUTE 


August 12-17, 1990 
Atlantic School of Theology, Halifax, Nova Scotia 


A 5-DAY LEARNING EXPERIENCE 
sponsored by The Canadian Centre for Ecumenism in collaboration with: 

The Canadian Council of Churches, The Anglican Church of Canada, The Canadian Conference of Catholic 
Bishops, The United Church of Canada, The Evangelical Lutheran Church in Canada, and The Atlantic School 
of Theology. 

Content: History of the ecumenical movement; models of unity under current discussion — update on the 


inter-church dialogues; field trip — social ecumenism in the Canadian context; justice, peace and the integrity 
of creation — workshops in current ecumenical challenge; worship in the tradition of different churches and 
reflection on the importance of becoming familiar with each other’s ritual language and piety. 

All correspondence and questions should be addressed to Summer Ecumenical Institute, The Canadian 
Centre for Ecumenism, 2065 Sherbrooke St., Montreal, QC H3H 1G6. Tel: (514) 937-9176. 


Registration deadline: July 27, 1990 
Name: 
Address: 
City ees Es Prov./ State: hs ie ee Code 
Church Affiliation: __. sz elephone: 


Registration: $200.00 Covers all sessions and meals - Sunday supper to Friday Lunch ($25.00 non-re- 
fundable) 

Lodging: $50.00 Reserves a room at the Atlantic School of Theology 

__singleor_ Ss Ss dose. 


Please mention the Record when you patronize our advertisers. 


1966. This enables the author to set] { 


In 1846 the first mission party of 


possible, the personnel of the mission | 


ONTARIO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY offers prog ans | 


designed to prepare the student for relevant ministry. 
increasingly complex world. : Specialized courses in 5 ch «. 


areas as youth ministry, counselling, Chinese minist rand a 
‘women in ministry. complement foundational seminar tbe 


ning t ward the MDiv and MTS segrees. 


city of international SIanicanes. and-outs 
for basa aa pogs CAL or r writ a today 


iGatana Theoldgical Seminary, 
_ 25\Ballyconnor Court 

. Willowdale, Ontario_..— 
\ mam 4B3 226-6380 


DRAW_ON-O UR RESOURCES — 
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However, with the coming of the 
British Empire after 1890, a new 
generation of Scottish missionaries 
armed with a kind of colonial mental- 
ity largely dominated the administra- 
tion of the Mission which resulted in 
a pronounced diminished role for Ni- 
gerians. 

By the 1930s the Mission (Church) 
had developed a large corps of 
trained teachers and a smaller corps 
of trained ministers who were begin- 
ning to assert their independence. 
Also by 1950 the nationalist period 
had begun — a period marked by 
rapid growth of the number of prima- 
ry and secondary schools and teacher 
training colleges. Most importantly 
this marked a shift in power from the 
Mission Council to the Synod rep- 
resenting the Church as a whole. 

Thus by 1960 the administration of 
the Church was firmly in Nigerian 
hands and so had come full circle to 
its origins. The Church’s affairs were 
regulated by the Synod in which Ni- 
gerians and missionaries worked as 
equals. 

The story of the origin and devel- 
opment of the Church Union 
movement in Nigeria is of consider- 
able interest. The Scottish missiona- 
ries originally proposed it in the 
1920s and zealously supported the 
union of the Anglican, Methodist and 
Presbyterian Churches in Nigeria. 
The energies of the missionaries and 
the Presbyterian Church were in- 
creasingly consumed in its pursuit. 
However, within a month of its con- 
summation, the proposed Nigerian 
Church Union failed abruptly in No- 
vember 1965 — owing mainly to the 
ongoing conflicts between Yoruba 
Christians in Western Nigeria. The 
Presbyterian Church was the big los- 
er as for decades it had put almost all 
its eggs in the proposed Church 
Union basket and had no contingency 
plan for its failure. The Church was 
left in a weak position to face the 
Civil War that broke out in 1967. 

The place of the authority of the 
Word of God is highlighted in the 
Church’s teachings and actions as it 
was forced to deal with slavery in Ni- 
geria, demon rum, African polyga- 
my, and regulation of marriage. Ob- 


viously the Word of God was central 
to the life and growth of the Mission. 
Although the translation of the Old 
Testament into Efik is mentioned, I 
was disappointed that the story of the 
translation of the whole Bible into 
Efik in 1868 was omitted. This Bible 
translation by the missionaries was a 
great achievement, especially as it 
was the first translation of the whole 
Bible into any African language. 

The author points out that, though 
the Mission Church produced no 
theologians and little theological lit- 
erature, nonetheless, it was always 
busy doing the Word and seeking to 
live by it. 

In, Of God and Maxim Guns, Geo- 
ffrey Johnston has written readable, 
objective history and made a substan- 
tial contribution to the field of mis- 
sion history. It is compulsory reading 
for anyone seeking to understand the 
origin and development of missions 
and the Church in Nigeria, and espe- 
cially for anyone who has the oppor- 
tunity to work in West Africa. 

Russell T. Hall 


Mr. Hall, a minister in The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, served as minister at the 
Lagos Presbyterian Church, Lagos, Nigeria, 
from 1966 to 1976. 


Environment for Your Child’s 
Sexual Wholeness by Josh 
McDowell and Dr. Norm Wakefield. 
Here’s Life Publishers, San Bernadino, 
1989. $11.65 

Is this just another book written by 
Christians who enjoy heaping guilt 
on parents for what they are supposed 
to be doing as parents? No, The Dad 
Difference is a positive and affirming 
book. Neither McDowell nor Wake- 
field underestimate the task of 
parenthood. At the same time, 
though, their book offers construc- 
tive and manageable strategies about 
dealing with, among other things, 
children’s and young _ people’s 
emerging sexual awareness about 
themselves as well as others. 

The chapters cover a wide range of 
subjects from handling peer pressure, 
to instilling a positive sense of disci- 
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pline, to nurturing Christian values. 
The chapter, “‘The world your child 
faces’’, is a chilling reminder that the 
world of the late 80s and 90s is not 
the world of the late 50s, 60s and 
70s. 

The thesis of this book is that dads 
are important in the rearing and up- 
bringing of children — particularly in 
the rearing and upbringing of daugh- 
ters. It is in the relationship with fa- 
thers that children develop a partic- 
ular sense of self-esteem, regard for 
others and a sense of purpose. It is in 
the relationship with fathers that 
daughters develop attitudes toward 
other men. They contend that if a 
child does not find that love and inti- 
macy in her father, it becomes almost 
impossible to turn down from another 
male. None of this is new informa- 
tion, but McDowell and Wakefield’s 
presentation of the material is fresh 
and engaging. 

One suggestion they make in refer- 
ence to nurturing healthy sexual atti- 
tudes is for every father to take his 
daughter on a date before dating is 
permitted and model what it means to 
his daughter, to be treated with digni- 
ty and respect. I was struck by the ut- 
ter common sense of this suggestion. 

Each chapter ends with a number 
of review questions and discussion 
starters. The book, therefore, could 
easily be adapted for use as a study 
booklet for a parents group. At the 
end of the book, there is a list of 
‘*Fun Things Dads can do with their 
Kids.”’ 

At times, I think all parents won- 
der whether it is really worth invest- 
ing extra time with their children. 
McDowell and Wakefield’s book, in 
a compassionate and Christian way, 
affirms that the extra time is worth it. 
Parenthood is hard work. The Dad 
Difference helps us to remember 
why we bother. 

Herbert Hilder 


Mr. Hilder is minister of St. Andrew’s Pres- 
byterian Church, Sackville, N.B. 


Daily Prayer: The Worship of God 
Supplemental Liturgical Resource 5 
Prepared by the Office of Worship for the 
Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) and the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church. West- 
minster Press, 1990. $16.85 

Daily prayer is a foundational part 
of the Christian life with which many 
of us struggle. This book, Daily 


| 


Prayer, could be helpful to those 
who acknowledge that condition, as 
well as to those to which a liturgical 
resource would seem to primarily ad- 
dress. 

As a liturgical resource it is pre- 
pared and presented for the use of 
those involved in the daily devotions 
of a faith community. The material 
(400+ pages) is arranged in prepared 
orders of worship for morning and 
evening prayers for each day of the 
week, and for the seasons of the 
Christian Year. There are other sec- 
tions which collect together ancient 
hymns and biblical songs, additional 
prayers, and a variety of musical set- 
tings for the Psalms and ancient 
hymns. 

For a wider readership the intro- 
duction on daily prayer and the im- 
portance of the Psalms to the devotion- 
al life, is both explanatory and en- 
couraging. The Psalms form a major 
part of all services suggested. 


Daily prayer is the means of grace 
to help us burn a little brighter in the 
darkness around. The printed prayers 
of this book make wonderful starters 
for private personal meditation or, 
better if you have the benefit of being 
part of a group, using the same daily 
focus for prayer time, even if the 
group does not physically meet to- 
gether. 

But quite apart from its use of the 
powerful symbol of light, the book 
presents language which is clear and 
images which are strong all of which 
will be helpful for those growing or 
seeking to grow in the devotional 
life. 

I found it unfortunate that the lec- 
tionary uses a 2 year cycle and there- 
fore does not follow that which is of- 
fered to our church through the Com- 
mon Lectionary. 

If we are serious in seeking to re- 
discover the strength drawn by our 
forebears in the faith from the Psalt- 
er, in claiming a structure to disci- 
pline our devotional life, or in having 
a resource of strong image and clear 
language for prayer, then this book is 
well worth examination. L] 


Ian A. Clark 


Dr. Clark is chairperson of the Board of Con- 
gregational Life. 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 
Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 


60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Managing Director — Paul J. Mullen 


Sampled—Wave Digital Organs 


Advanced digital technology 
and traditional craftsmanship 
for those who demand the best 


\ ity) 7)? 
Glassic 
(416) 475-1263 | 


ST. MARYS PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
ST. MARYS, ONTARIO 
invites all former members and friends to 
attend our 
“HOMECOMING 1990” 
Sunday Service of Celebration 
July 1, 1990, 11:00 a.m. 
with “Homecoming Luncheon” to follow 


(Held in conjunction with the Town of St. 
Marys “Homecoming 1990” weekend, 
Thursday, June 28th through Monday, 
July 1st, 1990) 

For further information, write or call: 
Church Office: (519) 284-2620 — P.O. Box 247, 

St. Marys, Ontario NOM 2V0. 

Session Clerk: Mr. Don Webb 284-3023 
Minister: Rev. Rick Horst 284-3172 


; 12-300 Don Park Rd, 
| Markham, Ont L3R 3A1 
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ST. ANDREW’S PRESBYTERIAN 


CHURCH 
PARRY SOUND, ONTARIO 


Invites inquiries to fill the position of Assis- 
tant Minister. Responsibilities to be ar- 
ranged. Contact: D.M. Ritchie, Clerk, 100 - 
103 Beaconview Heights, Parry Sound, Ont. 


P2A 2E1. 705-746-2225. 


CHURCH 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 


illuminating churches and 
public buildings across Canada 
for over three generations 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
ENGLISH OR FRENCH 

e lighting fixtures 

® memorial plaques 

¢ collection plates 


a 
E 99 ASHLEY STREET 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO L8L 5T2 
light house | (416) 523-5133 


MADE IN CANADA A DIVISION OF METAL INDUSTRIES LT” 


HUNTER RIVER PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, P.E.I. 
invites former members and friends to attend 
special services to mark its 100th anniver- 
sary. Sunday, 24th June with the Rev. Clair 
MacLeod, and Sunday, Ist July, with the 
Rev. Peter Ruddell, both at 8:00 p.m. 


A7F SENNHEISER 
INFRARED 


For Wireless microphone systems and personal 
INFRARED assistive listening devices CON- 
TACT: TC Electronics (Canada) Ltd., 221 La- 
brosse, Pointe-Claire, Quebec H9R 1A3 Tel: (514) 
426-3010. Fax: (514) 426-2979. In Ontario tele- 
phone: (416) 599-9713. 


SHEILA MORRISON 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 
for boys and girls with 
learning disabilities 
For further information, contact: 


Sheila Morrison Schools 
R.R. 2 Utopia, Ontario LOM 1T0 


Additional Summer Programme 
July 4 to August 14. 


Find Out Why Schulmerich Bells 
Are The Right Choice For You. 


Enhance your worship celebration easily and affordably 
with the inspiring sound of Schulmerich bells. We offer a full 
range of handbells, cast bronze bells, carillons, keyboards and 


automated bell instruments. 


A leader in bell music technology since 1935, our bell- 
wrights have earned a reputation for innovations in bell design 


and outstanding craftsmanship. 
Call the district manager nearest you today for a copy of 
our FREE brochure. 


ya, Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 


Dept. M60, Carillon Hill, Sellersvile, PA 18960 


John S. Nelson 


Barbara & Robert Plante 
510—3130 66th Ave., S.W. 487 Lawson Road 


J. Paul Gauthier 
876 Blvd. St. Francois-Nord, *F203 


Calgary, Alberta T3E 5K8 —_London, Ontario N6G 1Y1 Sherbrooke, Quebec JIE 3P9 


403/242-0862 


519/472-4586 


819/565-0437 
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Letters, 


continued from page 9 


Life in Quebec 

I read with bewilderment the letter 
of Geoffrey Johnston — entitled 
‘‘French Language Rights’’ in the 
April Record. Like the writer I chose 
Montreal as a wonderful city in 
which to live and I am a passionate 
educate of a unified Canada. When, 
as Mayor of Montreal West, I was in- 
vited to speak with Joe Fratesi, May- 
or of Sault Ste. Marie, to reconsider 
his motion for a unilingual English 
municipality on February 7th, it was 
because our Council had urged Sault 
Ste. Marie to rescind its motion ‘‘to 
prove’’ that we are citizens of a coun- 
try that was built on the respect and 
understanding of one another’s dif- 
ferences and that, as Canadians, we 
are willing to work together to devel- 
op a greater understanding between 
us all at this critical time in the na- 
tion’s history. 

Yet when the writer states that 
‘*English-speaking people in Quebec 
are the most privileged minority in 
Canada, if not the Western World,’’ I 
feel he must be challenged. The Mu- 
nicipal Council resolutions in Ontario 
imposing unilingualism are despica- 
ble, but legally meaningless insults; 
the Quebec language charter imposes 
real prohibitions. 

When Quebec passed Bill 101, its 
language Charter, 140,000 Anglo- 
phones moved out of Metropolitan 
Montreal, along the 401 to Toronto. 
Bill 101 removed the language free- 
doms of non-francophones in school- 
ing, in business and on commercial 
signs. No other province has similar 
legislation suppressing private use of 
English or French. To enable English 
speaking Canadians, who came to 
Quebec, to have the choice of an Eng- 
lish Education for their children, I 
took Bill 101 to the Supreme Court 
and won the Canada Clause. When 
Alliance Quebec had the Supreme 
Court strike down the law prohibiting 
languages other than French on Com- 
mercial Signs, Premier Bourassa in- 
voked the Notwithstanding Clause, 
followed by Bill 178, of which Peter 
C. Newman has written ‘“‘that pro- 
vocative act . . . clearly violated mi- 
nority English rights in the Prov- 
ince’’ (Maclean’s, April 16, 1990). 


Now only signs in French can be 
seen. 

As I.write this the headlines are 
that Quebec’s largest School Board is 
moving toward banning the use of 
any language other than French in its 
classes, buildings, school yards and 
during extracurricular activities. Lor- 
raine Pagé, President of Quebec’s 
70,000 member teacher union said 
Sunday that Quebec should not rule 
out forcing students to comply if they 
don’t cooperate’ (Montreal Gazette, 
April 9th). 

Without 


hesitation I believe 


‘French should be the predominant 


language in Quebec. As I have fre- 
quently said to Mr. Claude Ryan, 
Minister of Education and Language 
(I spoke with him and Premier Bou- 
rassa personally last Friday) I will al- 
ways support the enrichment and pro- 
motion of the French Language and 
Culture; but the way to do this is not 
by penalizing English or other lan- 
guages. Quebec language laws stifle 
the French as well as the English. 
French language and culture will be 
safer in a bilingual Canada than in a 
unilingual Quebec. 

Whatever, these matters should be 
acknowledged and debated rather 
than dismissed as a ““pussycat.’’ 

John A. Simms, 


Events 

in Quebec 

4 Thank you for 
publishing the Rev. 
Jean Porret’s 
excellent article in 
French. I read 

it in French, a par- 
agraph at a time, looking at the En- 
glish translation at the end of each 
paragraph. 

I am originally from Montreal and 
I relived the horror and sorrow felt at 
the time by Canadians across the 
country. Pray God it never happens 
again. 

In paragraph four of Geoffrey 
Johnston’s letter, he presents an ex- 
cellent explanation of why there are, 
and should be, two official languages 
in this country. 


Marian Kemp, 
Edmonton, Alta. 
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Thank you for publishing Geoffrey 
Johnston’s letter concerning French 
language rights in the April Record, 
and thank you Dr. Johnston for writ- 


ing such a letter. 
Joan Mackenzie Bell, 
Toronto, Ont. 


More on, Who are the 
Jews? 


I was deeply disturbed by the Re- 
cord’s decision to publish Arthur 
Cochrane’s article, ‘‘Who are the 
Jews?’’ Dr. Cochrane’s belief that 
‘‘the presence of the occasional 
Christian Jew in our congregations is 
a pledge that God has not utterly cast 
away his people’’ is dangerous and 
self-righteous. It promotes  anti- 
Semitism and intolerance, not under- 
standing and dialogue. 

Rosemary Thoms, 
Woodstock, Ont. 


I am writing with reference to the 
article ‘“*‘Who are the Jews?’’ by Ar- 
thur C. Cochrane in the March Re- 
cord. 

I write as a Christian actively in- 
volved in conversations with the Jew- 
ish community. I have experienced 
first hand the suspicion with which 
Christians are viewed. Knowing 
what so-called Christian nations have 
done to the Jewish people in my life- 
time I find their fears entirely under- 
standable. Therefore, I am very dis- 
appointed that Dr. Cochrane has 
written, and the Record has printed 
an article that will (albeit unintentio- 
nally) reinforce those fears. 

According to Dr. Cochrane, the 
only hope for the Jews is that at 
Christ’s coming they will all be wil- 
ly-nilly converted. I simply cannot 
accept that understanding of the Sec- 
ond Coming. More importantly, I am 
distressed that it gives credibility to 
the Jewish fear that every friendly 
overture from Christians hides an in- 
tention to convert. 

Perhaps Dr. Cochrane is making 
some valid points. Nevertheless, his 
message is framed in such a way as to 
leave it wide open for misinterpreta- 
tion. Marjorie Ross, 

“a Toronto, Ont. 

We are writing in response to Ar- 
thur Cochrane’s ‘“‘Who are the 
Jews?’’ While applauding Dr. Coch- 


rane’s desire to affirm the Jews as 
God’s chosen people, we were never- 
theless disturbed by certain things 
about this article .... We would 
like to state categorically that Dr. 
Cochrane did not speak for us. Al- 
though this may be interpreted as 
placing us among those who are not 
honest enough to admit it, we do not 
believe that we harbour an open, or 
even a secret, antipathy to Jews. On 
the contrary, we feel very deeply that 
we are indebted to Judaism and its 
people for the many gifts they have 
given use. .: |: 

We felt that the layout of this arti- 
cle did a disservice to Dr. Cochrane. 
It was difficult for us and the people 
whose reactions we sought to get 
over our shock and, to be honest, re- 
vulsion at what was chosen by your 
staff to be highlighted. This is 1990. 
In this century six million Jews were 
sent to the gas chambers. That peo- 
ple, many of whom considered them- 
selves to be Christian, were able to 
approve of or even to ignore the 
plight of those Jews, was in part be- 
cause they had been raised to believe 
what that large, bold print said. Why 
would not the statement “‘The Jews 

. remain God’s chosen people”’ 
have been singled out for highlight- 
ing? We feel it would have been 
fairer to the intention of Dr. Coch- 
rane’s article. 

Dr. Cochrane writes that the only 
possibility for reconciliation between 
Jews and other people lies in the for- 
giveness of their (Jews) sins. As far 
as we are concerned, that quite sim- 
ply ignores the realities of history in 
order to be systematically theologi- 
cal. The truth is that, in relationship 
to the Jews, it is the sins of the Chris- 
tian Church throughout the centuries 
which need to be our concern. They 
need to be acknowledged, repented 
of, and, it is to be hoped, forgiven. 
Moreover, we need to examine ruth- 
lessly and unflinchingly how our 
contemporary preaching, worship 
and Bible study contribute to keeping 
hatred alive in these present days. No 
reconciliation can ever happen, either 
now or at Christ’s coming, unless we 
as Christians have been willing to put 
ourselves through that process. 

Kathleen Waldie Gibson 
Allan Ross Gibson. 
Toronto, Ont. 


STAINED GLASS 
Custom Designed Memorial 
Windows and Restorations 


CANADIAN ART 


CHINA LTD. 
SPECIALISTS IN CHINA 
DECORATING FOR 
OVER 30 YEARS 


OBATA STUDIOS 
11 Leonard Circle, Toronto, Ont. 
M4E 226 (416) 690-0031 


aS st AXfeR 


ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 
IN STAINED GLASS 
(416) 669-4244 
UNIT #6, 8481 KEELE STREET 
CONCORD, ONTARIO L4K 127 


High quality porcelain plates 
custom decorated for your 
church, school or special occasion 
* Also * 

Porcelain dinner bells, 
coffee mugs, salt and peppers, 
cups and saucers, etc. 
Enquire from others, of course, but 
don’t buy until you compare our 
prices and quality. Ask at a church 
in a neighbouring town — they've 

probably ordered from us. 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 


18 Stewart Road, 
Collingwood, Ont. L9Y 4K1 


RM{L 


Robert McCausland 
Limited 
Artists & Craftsmen 


of Stained Glass since 1856 


30 Chauncey Ave., Toronto, 
Ont. M8Z 2X4 __ Tel (416) 233-9530 


FN j 
ipa ‘5 iN ~ CLAS op 
KC ( uy 


VACATION PACKAGES 
To Trinidad, Tobago, Grenada, St. Lucia, 
Barbados, Jamaica, St. Kitts, Antigua, Do- 
minican Republic, Mexico, Cuba and Vene- 
zuela — from $549. One and two week 
packages. Inquire about our spring and sum- 
mer departures to all islands. For details con- 
tact: Sam Sinanan, Hummingbird Travel, 37 
George St. N., Suite B508, Brampton, Onta- 
rio L6X 1R5. (416) 452-0888. Collect calls 
accepted. Book early and save! 


Ontario, Canada N2G 1H9 


"White forBrochure” 


Write D. MILNE 
Bes St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 


D. SHUTER ROBES LTD. 
26 Duncan St., Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 416-977-3857 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 


The Chorister Rabe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared”’ 
Formerly Claude W. Vincent (1968) Limited 
ROBES for Choir and Pastor 


CASSOCKS — SURPLICES 
CHOIR ROBES — MORTARBOARDS 
Samples and prices on request 
1-(902) 463-5150 
Chorister Robes Limited 
270 Wyse Road 
P.O. Box 397, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5 
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PEOPLE AND PLACES 


PICTURED (centre) at a presentation recognizing his 40 years as 
a choir member of St. Andrew's Church, Brampton, Ont., is Lind- 


say McFarlane, with his wife, Margaret, and choir director Alfred 
Waymann. 


SINCE 1980, there have been students continuously at Knox Col- 
lege from St. Andrew’s Church, Barrie, Ont. Pictured are the four 
most recent students (from left): David Faurbo, Leslie Walker, 
Frances Savill and Case Vanbodegom. 


A GIFT OF PEW CUSHIONS from Elmer and Lillian Fredin was 
accepted with gratitude by the congregation of St. Paul’s Church, 
Oshawa, Ont. Mr. Fredin has been a member of session at St. 
Paul's for some 30 years and member of the congregation for 31 
years. Mrs. Fredin, who passed away recently (less than two 
months after the presentation), was also a member for 31 years. 
Pictured, left to right, are: Doug Turner, elder; Alex Nathan, elder; 
Elmer Fredin and the late Lillian Fredin; the Rev. Mark Turner. 
Inspired by the colourful new cushions, St. Paul’s has upgraded 
the carpeting and installed a new audio system in the church. 
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THE CONGREGATION OF St. James Church, Chatham, Ont., 
held their “Polar Bear Walk” — a ten-kilometre walk-a-thon — on 
Sunday afternoon, Feb. 18. About 40 walkers took part, ranging 
in age from five years to a few senior participants. As well as be- 
ing an afternoon of fun and fellowship, the Polar Bear Walk raised 
$3,300, which will be given to Presbyterian World Service & De- 
velopment for hunger-related projects. Pictured in the foreground 
are Brock McGregor and his sister, Stephanie (hidden behind 
Brock), Laura Smith and the Rev. Helen Smith. In the background 
are Bob MacGregor and Betty Jenner. 


A CELTIC CROSS and velvet backdrop were dedicated to the 
glory of God in loving memory of William Fraser of First Church, 
Hopewell, N.S., March 18. The memorials were given by Mr. Fra- 
ser’s sister, Mrs. Isabel MacLennan of Rhode Island and formerly 
of Lorne, N.S. Pictured, left to right, are: Eben Langille, chairman 
of the board of managers; the Rev. Charles E. McPherson, min- 
ister of the Hopewell pastoral charge; David MacLean, clerk of 
session, who presented the memorials on Mrs. MacLennan's be- 
half. 


a 


THE CONGREGATIONS of Richmond Church, Richmond, B.C. 
and the Vancouver Taiwanese Presbyterian Church jointly held a 
“Mission Evening: Taiwan.” Exhibits of Taiwanese handicrafts, 
flower arrangements and a tea ceremony were followed by a pot- 
luck supper featuring Taiwanese food prepared by the Vancouver 
congregation (members of Richmond Church provided salads 
and desserts). The Taiwanese Church Choir, dressed in 
uniquely-styled gowns, presented a selection of Taiwanese 
hymns and folk songs. The evening concluded with a slide show 
on the country and people of Taiwan, including a brief history of 
the Presbyterian Church there, by the Rev. Andrew Hsieh, min- 
ister of the Vancouver congregation. Pictured (foreground), the 
Rev. Tony Plomp of Richmond Church, joins the Rev. Andrew 
Hsieh and members of both churches at the buffet table. 


TWO MEMBERS OF Knox Church, Welland, Ont., Zoltan and 
Elizabeth Tayti, spent the month of January living with the Rev. 
Ohemeng Boakye and family at the manse in Dormaa-Ahenkro, 
Ghana, West Africa. The Taytis were the first Canadians to visit 
the Presbyterian churches in this area and met with many of the 
34 congregations under the Rev. Ohemeng Boakye, district pas- 
tor. Since their return, they have taken on the project of raising 
funds to help establish a much-needed Girls’ Vocational School 
for the Dormaa District. Mr. and Mrs. Tayti are shown presenting 
a banner to the Rev. John Van Haneghan, which is made from a 
piece of fabric used to make traditional clothing for the Bible study 
group and was given by Mr. Agyei Martin. 


THE 100TH BIRTHDAY of Mr. Ying Fay Lee, a member of 
Chinese Presbyterian Church, Victoria, B.C., was celebrated at 
the church on April 7. The minister of the Chinese congregation is 
the Rev. George C.Y. Lam. 


THE SECOND MEMBER of St. Luke’s Church, Oshawa, Ont., to 
enter the ordained ministry in the church’s 30-year history was 
honoured during a fellowship hour recently. Pictured are the Rev. 
Charles Cook and his wife, Catherine, who was presented with 
flowers by Dorothy Johnston. 


FIRST CHURCH, Brockville, Ont., realized the fulfilment of a 
long-standing project with the dedication of access facilities for 
persons with handicaps. A church committee first investigated 
the possibility of access to the sanctuary and upper meeting 
rooms some years ago. However, the idea was never forgotten 
and at last year’s Annual Meeting the congregation voted unani- 
mously to proceed with the installation of an elevator, ramp, and 
washroom for the disabled. Funding came from the congregation, 
the Memorial Fund of First Church, and a grant from the Access 
Fund. Pictured from left to right are: John Jackson, chairman; Jim 
Brown, church treasurer and a member of the committee; Jack 
Carswell, clerk of session and a committee member. (Also on the 
committee were Hugh Manahan and Audrey Sine.) 

continued 
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People and Places 


continued from previous page 


THE CONGREGATION OF St. Andrew's 
Church, Hastings, Ont., recently ho- 
noured Mrs. Margaret Taylor with a token 
of appreciation for 33 years of dedicated 
service as church treasurer. 


On April 13, 1990, the Moderator, 
the Rev. Dr. Harrold Morris, at an ecu- 
menical service at Knox Church, Bur- 
lington, Ont., presented William Flem- 
ing with a uniquely-crafted needlepoint 
Knox Church Brick in recognition of 
his service to the Administrative Coun- 
cil from 1983-89, 


April 22, the Rev. Dr. 
Donald Corbett, Principal of Knox 
College, presented Gary Hall with a 
Knox Brick for his service on the Board 
of Knox College (1983-89) and Dr. 
William Proctor with a Knox Brick for 
his service to the Knox Senate (1984- 
90). All three recipients are elders of 
Knox Church. 


AT A RECENT worship service in St. Mark's Church, Malton, Ont., the mortgage on the 
church building was officially burned. The building was dedicated on March 23, 1975. Pic- 
tured taking part in the ceremony are (from left): the Rev. Frank Slavik, the first minister of 
St. Mark’s; Fred Duggleby, treasurer; and John Mcintosh, clerk of session. 


i: 


DURING A RECENT VISIT with the congregations of Knox Church, Sundridge, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Burk’s Falls and Knox Church, Magnetawan, Ont., the Moderator, the 
Rev. Dr. Harrold Morris, enjoyed a trip to a local sugarbush with the Sunwanfalls Youth 
Group. He is pictured with (front row, left to right) Willie MacLachlan, Lisa Smith, Jamie 
Russell, Christine Hartford, and (back row) Jennifer Richardson and Melissa MacLachlan. 


) “@B, 
THE JUNIOR CHOIR of Central Church, Hamilton, Ont., joined with the Hamilton Board 
of Education City-Wide Choir and the Hamilton Suzuki Schoo! Orchestra in a production 
of Benjamin Britten's ‘‘Noye’s Fludde.” The cast and orchestra of 175 adults and children 
were directed by Clare Moskalyk and conducted by David Stothart — members of the se- 
nior choir of Central Church. The project was co-ordinated by Linda Bosela, conductor of 
the City-Wide Choir, Paul Grimwood, director of music at Central Church, and Pam, 
Stansfield, Norma Ashcroft and Sandy Barbour. 2 
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See 


The Board of 


fe pe a, Congregational Life 
SE, 


nominations & applications to the positions: 


call for 


Program Director, Church Education 
Deadline for receipt of nominations - May, 31, 1990. 


Program Director, Church Development 
Deadline for receipt of nominations - June 30, 1990. 


Position descriptions available on request from: 


The Board of Congregational Life 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7 


ST. ANDREW’S PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, WHITBY 
ASSISTANT MINISTER — 
NURTURE & CHURCH GROWTH 


This position will be a component of a team 
ministry with activities focusing on pastoral 
visitation, recruitment and support of volun- 
teers, and church growth/outreach. Some 
pulpit and parish responsibilities will be 
shared with the minister. 

Interested applicants may contact: Rev. Jim 
McClure and/or Don Gilchrist, Clerk of Ses- 
sion, Si. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, 209 
Cochrane Street, Whitby, Ontario LIN 5H9. 
1-416-668-4279. 


British 
LICENTIATE 
Theology 


Licentiate in Theology (LTh) and 

Higher Diplomas in Theology or 

Philosophy. For details of these 

and other programmes 
send $10 to: 


Somerset Aniversitp 


European Programme 
liminster 

Somerset TA19 OBQ 
England 

Tel: 0460 57255 
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News 


Two pastors in East 


German government 

Two Evangelical (United) pastors 
— Markus Meckel, leader of the So- 
cial Democratic Party, and Rainer 
Eppelmann, leader of the Democratic 
Awakening Party — are among the 
24 members of the new East German 
(DDR) government. Meckel is fi- 
nance minister, and Epplemann, who 
some years ago spent about a year in 
jail because he refused to do military 
service, is defence and disarmament 
minister. Finance Minister Walter 
Bromberg, has also been long active 
in church affairs. (EPS) 


Population to increase by 


93 million this year 

The world will add 93 million 
more people to the global population 
in 1990, according to the U.S. Cen- 
sus Bureau. That is the equivalent of 
adding a country such as Mexico 
each year to the world’s total. Esti- 
mates of current population are more 
than 5.2 billion, with nearly three- 
fourths in developing countries. Even 
though the rate of growth is slowing, 
the bureau says the world population 
will exceed six billion by the year 
2000, with some 80 per cent living in 
developing countries. (Mennonite 
Reporter) 


Study reveals 
predicaments 

for Presbyterian Church 
(USA) 


The decline of mainstream Chris- 
tian churches over the last three de- 
cades is the subject of a study by the 
U.S.-based Lilly Foundation. Over 
the course of its research, the founda- 
tion looked at, among others, the sit- 
uation of the Presbyterian Church 
(USA), including missions, ethnic 
makeup, publications, preaching 
styles, campus ministry, theological 
education and other topics in 55 sepa- 
rate reports. 

In the last two decades, more than 
one million members have left the 
church. The northern and southern 
branches (which reunited in 1983) 
had a combined membership of 4.25 
million in 1965, and a membership of 
3 million in 1988. 


Many of those who have left the 
PCUSA are part of the baby-boomer 
generation born after World War II. 
Most did not leave for another 
church; they left for no church life at 
all. The PCUSA gained some mem- 
bers from other churches, usually 
people leaving conservative churches 
for the more liberal PCUSA. 

New leadership models have also 
changed the church. No longer do 
powerful pastors in large churches 
control the denomination. The 
church intentionally democratized its 
power structures, which lead to a 
widening of interests within the 
PCUSA. It took on many of the is- 
sues in the civil rights movement, the 
Vietnam War and the feminist 
movement. Those commitments 
were idealistic, says John M. Muld- 
er, the organizer of the Lilly Founda- 
tion studies. But they led to the ne- 
glect of the nurturing and building of 
the traditional church. 

The PCUSA, like other mainline 
churches, is also subject to the polari- 
zation of liberal and conservative 
views, or orthodox and progressive. 
Mulder says that polls show it is not 
severely split, but diversity is now a 
fact of its life. Some members view 
this as an erosion of its Presbyterian 


theology, while others see it as an en- 
richment. The key questions are no 
longer about how one relates to Jean 
Calvin or Martin Luther, but rather 
about one’s views on scripture, abor- 
tion, justice and sexual ethics. (REC 
NE) 


Canadian Christian 


Festival III 

With many of the 10,000 partici- 
pants expected to attend the third Ca- 
nadian Christian Festival in Halifax, 
N.S. (August 16-19, 1990) already 
registered, the event promises to be 
the largest interdenominational gath- 
ering of Christians Atlantic Canada 
has ever seen. 

Christians of almost every denomi- 
nation, including Anglican, Baptist, 
Christian Church (Disciples of 
Christ), Christian Reformed, Luther- 
an, Mennonite, Methodist, Pentecos- 
tal, Presbyterian, Roman Catholic, 
Salvation Army, the United Church 
and the Congregational Christian 
Church are anticipated at the event. 

The Festival, whose theme is “‘A 
Time To Love,’’ is being held to 
bring Christians together so they can 
celebrate what they have in common 
and learn to better apply the Festi- 
val’s sub-themes of ‘‘Love God,”’ 


Assembly reports needn’t be dull! 


ye 


‘*Alive, meaningful and related to the life of our congregation.’’ Believe it or not, that’s how Toron- 
to’s Gateway Community Church experienced a report of the 1989 General Assembly. It was given at 


their annual outdoor service, pictured above. 


Elder Beth Cleland, (wearing the Burning Bush T-shirt) had agreed earlier to prepare a ‘‘sermon”’ 
for the service. She decided this occasion could become a unique way of reporting her experiences as 
a Commissioner at the Montreal Assembly. ‘‘I had been burdened for some time to speak about the 
nature of the church and Christian community,’’ Beth said. ‘‘So I combined themes and ap- 


proaches.”’ 


Choir and congregation joined in the singing of ‘‘We are one in the Spirit,”’ accompanied by a 
wind trio. From a Scriptural foundation Beth discussed the New Testament Church, reporting on this 
aspect as she saw it demonstrated at Assembly, linking this to Gateway’s nature and tasks. (Photo by 


Robert Blane). 


— Valerie M. Dunn 
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‘Love Self,’’ Love Neighbour,’’ and 
‘‘Love Creation’’ to their daily lives. 

These themes will be explored 
through workshops (80 in total), Bi- 
ble studies, musical events, keynote 
speakers, art, drama and the ‘*Mar- 
ketplace of Possibilities’’ — a Chris- 
tian fair of 75 ministry and commer- 
cial booths. The ministry booths, 
sponsored by a variety of Christian 
organizations, will offer information 
on their activities. The commercial 


booths will sell books, tapes, videos 
and other materials. There will also 
be a ‘Speakers’ Superstall,’’ offer- 
ing books and tapes of the Festival’s 
seven keynote speakers. 

The speakers include: Archbishop 
Desmond Tutu; Dr. Emilio Castro, 
General Secretary of the World 
Council of Churches; best-selling au- 
thor Father John Powell; Sr. Eliza- 
beth Thoman, founder and director of 
the Los Angeles-based Media Action 
Research Centre; Dr. Tony Campolo, 
Dr. Pauline Webb; and Canon Her- 
bert O’Driscoll. Canon O’Driscoll, 
an author and theologian from Cal- 
gary, wrote the Festival hymn. 

The Festival also has a youth pro- 
gramme, which this year will feature 
a “‘Love Boat Cruise,’’ art and drama 
events, contemporary Gospel music, 
worship services and workshops such 
as “‘How to Raise Your Parents.”’ 
For children aged five to 12, there 
will be workshops with clowns, mu- 
sic and puppets. Daycare is planned 


for two to five-year-olds. 

Registration information for Ca- 
nadian Christian Festival III can be 
obtained from the Festival Office, 
P.O. Box 9428, Station A, Halifax, 
N.S. B3K 283 (Tel. 902-423-9670) 


Cardinal 
Mie Jaime Sin 
Religious 
Communication 


Congress 1990 b.L, 
From April 18-21, 1990, 1,600 
participants gathered at the Opryland 
Hotel in Nashville, Tenn., to explore 
the theme, “‘Communication Pow- 
er.’ This congress, which meets 
every 10 years, brings together a 
wide variety of religious communica- 
tors in both the print and visual field. 
Representing The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada were June Steven- 


son, editor of the Glad Tidings, Don | 
continued , 


From the past RECORD 


June 1890 

In the year 1882, from a small set- 
tlement on the banks of the Bow Riv- 
er went forth a request to the authori- 
ties of the Presbyterian Church in 
Winnipeg for supply of religious 
services. The settlement was then 
known as Fort Cal-garry, and was a 
trading point into which converged 
wide-drawn interests connected with 
the North-West Mounted Police, the 
Hudson’s Bay Co., and the American 
firm of J. G. Baker & Co.; followed 
by the development of ranching and 
then by the Railway. In the spring of 
1883, Rev. Angus Robertson, of 
Knox College, Toronto, was sent out 
by the Home Mission Board to this 
distant district; the town consisting at 
that time of a few log huts and tents 
on the east side of the Elbow River. 


June 1915 

— Then the neighbours came and 
they laid her away, 

And they blamed the Lord, in the 
same old way; 

And they wondered how, if God is 
good, 

He could take her away from her 
little brood. 

But looking down on that tired face, 
The minister knew what had taken 
place; 

The Great Physician — from the 
skies 

Had looked on her with his kindly 


| eyes, 


And prescribed the cure He thought 
the best; 


‘‘For Mrs. Brown a Change and 
Rest” 

— from a poem written by Nellie L. 
McClung, Calgary, on the death of a 31- 
year-old mother of seven. 


June 1940 

The work that I am trying to do is 
to take peasant boys and young work- 
ers and make doctors out of them. 
They can read and write and most 
have a knowledge of arithmetic. 
None of my doctors has ever been to 
college or university and none has 
ever been in a modern hospital (most 
of them have never been in any hos- 
pital) much less a medical school. 
With this material I must make doc- 
tors and nurses out of them — six 
months for nurses and one year for 
doctors. 
— from a letter written by Dr. Norman 
Bethune from the border of North 
Western Hopei, China. 


June 1965 

We live and think and act always 
in the context of a tradition . . . is it 
to be a source of strength, support 
and guidance, or a set of invisible 
chains, paralyzing us, immobilizing 
our church and robbing us of our 
freedom. . . in new Situations. . . It 
is always easiest to do the thing we 
have done before and to think the 
same thing today that we thought 
yesterday. 
— from an address by Dr. James Smart 
to the 121 st Convocation of Knox College 


KITCHENER — A thriving established 
church requires an enthusiastic organist/ |: 
choir director to begin immediately. Current- 
ly 1 service/week plus Thurs. evening choir 
rehearsal. 2 manual Gabriel Kney tracker or- 


gan, 3 years old. Teaching privileges by 
agreement. Send resume with references: at- 
tention Search Committee, ST. JAMES’ 
ROSEMOUNT UNITED CHURCH, 171 
Sherwood Ave., Kitchener, Ont. N2B 1K2. 


_ WELCOME TO BRITAIN 
DON’T DELAY 


Individuals or groups requiring homely holi- 
days in N.W. England and N. Wales contact: 
Mrs. Brenda Davies, Providence Cottage, 
Serenity Lane, Dobshill, Hawarden Deeside, 
CLWYD., CHS 3ND, United Kingdom. 
State your requirements and maximum price 
| you intend to pay. 


VISITING TORONTO THIS SUMMER? 


KNOX COLLEGE RESIDENCE HAS 
— Single Rooms, Attractively Priced 
— Early June to late August 


— Heart of Toronto Campus Location 
— Daily, Weekly, Monthly Rates’ 


RESERVE BY CALLING 416-978-2793 
KNOX COLLEGE, 59 St. George St., Toronto, Ont. M5S 2E6 
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News 
continued from previous page 


Stephens, director, Communication 
Services, and John Congram, editor 
of the Presbyterian Record. Among 
those addressing the congress were 
Bill Moyers, award winning journal- 
ist and former press secretary to Pres- 
ident Lyndon Johnson, Cardinal 
Jaime Sin, Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Manila, Philippines, and 
Kate Adie, British Broadcasting Re- 
porter and last journalist to leave Tia- 
nanmen Square following the mili- 
tary break-up of the student demon- 
strations in Beijing, China. 

During the congress, the Asso- 
ciated Church Press held their annual 
meeting at which time the Record re- 
ceived an Award of Honourable 
Mention for the poem in the Decem- 
ber 1989 issue, entitled, “A 
Christmas Quartet.’’ 


Winner of DeCourcy H. 
Rayner Prize announced 


Rob Congram of Willowdale, On- 
tario, is this year’s winner of a $500 
scholarship for his essay on the sub- 
ject, ‘““The Media as a Means of 
Communication Today.’’ The com- 
petition established in 1987 to recog- 
nize the 50th Anniversary of the ordi- 
nation of the Rev. Dr. DeCourcy 
Rayner (former editor of the Pres- 
byterian Record) is open to all stu- 
dents in training for ministry in The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 

An Honourable Mention and $100 
were given to Calvin Lewis of Water- 
loo, Ontario. Both winners are stu- 
dents at Knox College. A committee 
representing the Trustees of Armour 
Heights Presbyterian Church, makes 
the award annually. 


The Presbyterian College 
bestows honorary 
degrees 


Dr. Donald J.M. Corbett, Princi- 
pal of Knox College, Toronto, and 
the Rev. Allan M. Duncan, minister 
of First Church, Brockville, Ont., 
were awarded the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity (honoris causa) at the 123rd 
Convocation of The Presbyterian 
College, held May 3 in the Church of 
St. Andrew and St. Paul, Montreal. 
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OF CREATION 


The Hon. Walter McLean, M.P., Waterloo (Ontario) and a minister of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, is pictured with three Indian church leaders during a visit he made to 
Delhi earlier this year: the Rt. Rev. F.C. Jonathan (far left), chairman of the Churches 
Auxiliary for Social Action; the Rt. Rev. J.E. Ghose (second from left), Moderator of the 
Church of North India; and the Rev. Pritram Santram, General Secretary of the Church of 
North India. Mr. McLean also visited Lusaka in Southern Africa and met with Nelson 
Mandela. 


CONTROLLER 


WORLD VISION CANADA, a Christian, humanitarian organization 
raising public awareness and financial support in excess of $60 mil- 
lion annually, towards childcare, relief and development projects in 
the developing world, is inviting applications for the position of CON- 
TROLLER. 


Reporting directly to the Vice-President, Administration and Finance, 
this key leadership role is responsible for the planning, budgeting, 
cash flow analysis, financial controls and supervision of an account- 
ing staffofseven. 


The successful candidate should possess: 


yx aprofessional accounting designation; 

yx five to seven years in a senior accounting position; 

ye proven experience in an automated accounting environment; 

vy demonstrated management, communication and interpersonal 
skills. 


To explore this challenging opportunity further, please respond with 
a detailed resume, including the names of three references. 


WORLD VISION CANADA 
The Personnel Director 
6630 Turner Valley Road 
Mississauga Ontario 
L5N 2S4 


FAX: (416) 821-1354 


Preparing for 
Armageddon 


Approximately 2,000 members of 
the Church Universal and Tri- 
umphant, many of them heavily 
armed, are settling on 33,000 acres 
of church property in Paradise Val- 
| ley, Montana, in anticipation of a nu- 
clear Armageddon. Elizabeth Clare 
Prophet, known to her followers as 
-|Guru Ma, had announced that the 
| world would be in “‘a dangerous peri- 
od’’ during March and April of this 
year, and followers say she was ref- 
erring to nuclear war. Prophet be- 
lieves the recent easing of tension be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the U.S. 
is a Soviet ploy to lure the U.S. into 
complacency. 

While members, some of whom 
have paid $10,000 to reserve a space, 
have not yet begun to live in the un- 
derground system of concrete and 
steel shelters the church has built, 
they have been stockpiling the shel- 
ters with dried food, computers, 

medical equipment, blood supplies, 


diesel generators and other survival 
gear. Because Montana has no zon- 
ing laws, local law enforcement offi- 
cials say they can do nothing about 
the situation until members begin to 
live in their subterranean quarters. 
Then they can cite them for living in 
structures without adequate septic 
tanks or sewage systems. (The Chris- 
tian Century) 


Letters to God end up in 
Jerusalem 


According to the Los Angeles 
Times, many letters addressed to 
‘*God’’ are forwarded to the dead- 
letter office in the Jerusalem post of- 
fice. Its director, Moshe Ben-Meier, 
says he also receives letters ad- 
dressed to Jesus, Moses, Solomon, 
David and Mohammed. *‘Some peo- 
ple don’t bother to put on a stamp,” 


says Ben-Meier. ‘‘ They think God 


9 


will pay the postage due, I suppose. 
(EPS) 


Telephone: 


Sit Back and 
Discover 


WESTERN CANADA 


ite I CANADIAN 
NG CHRISTIAN FESTIVAL III 
Ne EE CSR OTE 


August 16 - 19, 1990 


THEME: "A TIME TO LOVE" 


Send for Registration Information today 


Canadian Christian Festival III 
P.O. Box 9428, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia B3K 2S3 


(902) 423-9670 


Halifax, Nova Scotia 


DELUXE MOTORCOACH TOURS 


WITH FRANKLIN’S 
(since 1964) 


21 Day Alaska & The Yukon August 7-27 
19 Day — includes the Stampede! June 27-July 15 
23 Day — includes the States! August 26-Sept. 17 


EASTERN CANADA 


13 Day — See-lt-All Coach Tour June 16-28 and Sept. 22-Oct. 4 
11 Day — Fly-Drive includes Newfoundland August 7-17 
20 Day — See-lt-All includes Newfoundland August 4-23 and Sept. 5-24 
U.S.A. 
8 Day Kentucky and Tennessee Fun June 19-26 and July 26-August 2 
7 Day Boston & Cape Cod Tour July 22-28 and August 26-Sept. 1 

We offer many more tours — please call or write for your free Brochure! 


FRANKLIN TOURS LTD 


53 Wilson Ave., P.O. Box 426, Belleville, Ontario K8N 5A5 


* (613) 966-7000 or 
1-800-267-2183 (toll-free) 


7 (GLEANINGS” 


People often ask us, Is what you are 
saying liberal or conservative? The 
question is frankly political. ‘“Whose 
side are you on — the progressive, 
open liberal, or the closed, reaction- 
ary conservative?’’ We admit that we 
are openly political, but not as that 
word is ordinarily understood. The 
conservative-liberal polarity is not 
much help in diagnosing the situation 
of the church since, as presently con- 
structed, we can see little difference 
between the originating positions of 
liberals or conservatives. Both as- 
sume that the main political signifi- 
cance of the church lies in assisting 
the secular state in its presumption to 
make a better world for its citizens 
. . . We want to assert for the church 
politics that is both truthful and hope- 
ful. . . hopeful because we really be- 
lieve that, as Christians we are given 
the resources to speak truth to one an- 
other . . . truthful because it refuses 
to base itself on false gods that make 
us so prone to violence. . . . Our pro- 
ject is . . . helping the church to re- 
cover what it means to be a truthful 
people — a hope American liberals 
and conservatives have equally aban- 
doned. 


Stanley M. Hauerwas and William 
H. Willimon, in Resident Aliens: 
Life in the Christian Colony 


¥ 


In an age as noisily secular as our 
own, it is striking that prayer 1s as 
commonplace in hospitals as technol- 


ogy. 
Allan Verhey 


3 


The purpose of art is the gradual life- 
long construction of a state of wonder 


and serenity. 


Spring is God’s way of saying, One 
more time. 


Glenn Gould 


Robert Orben 


¥ 


I skate to where the puck is going to 
be, not where it’s been. 
Wayne Gretzky 
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SASS, REV. DR. FREDERICK WILLIAM, 
B.A., B.D.>S.T.M. Ph D.;-78, a retired 
minister of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, died in Toronto, Ontario, on 
March 7, 1990. 

Dr. Sass was born in Capetown, South 
Africa, where he received his primary and 
secondary education and obtained his B.A. 
degree. He was the minister of Woodstock 
Presbyterian Church in Capetown prior to 
emigrating to Canada in 1944. He contin- 
ued his theological education at The Pres- 
byterian College and McGill University in 
Montreal, graduating in 1952 with B.D. 
and S.T.M. degrees. In 1956 he graduated 
from New College, Edinburgh, Scotland, 
with his Ph.D. 

He served pastorates in Canada at 
Queen’s Road Presbyterian Church in St. 
John’s, Newfoundland (1944-1949); Knox 
Church, Toronto, as Assistant Minister; 
Armour Heights Prebyterian Church, To- 
ronto, as its first minister; and at St. An- 
drew’s Church, Niagara-on-the-Lake, On- 
tario, where he ministered from 1959 until 
his retirement in 1974. 

His writings included The Influence of 
the Church of Scotland on the Dutch Re- 
formed Church in South Africa; The Na- 
ture of God in the Writings of Nicolas Ber- 
dyaev; and John Calvin's Teaching on 
Church Worship and Atonement in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. 

Dr. Sass is survived by his widow, 
Agnes; and two sisters in Capetown, South 
Africa — Minnie Wilson and Hilda Jeppe. 

WISEMAN, THE REV. JOHN (JACK), 
B.A., 63, minister emeritus of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Avonmore, Ontario, and 
the churches of Gravel Hill and Monkland, 
died at his late residence, 1000 Riverdale 
Avenue, Cornwall, Ontario, on April Ist, 
1990. 

Born in Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, 
where he received his elementary and high 
school education; was an elder in his home 
church, Knox, where he was active in 
young people’s work; and worked for a 
number of years in the Providence Hospi- 
tal, he responded to God’s Call and came 
East to study. He graduated from Sir 
George Williams University in Montreal, 
Quebec, and from Knox College, Toronto, 
in 1966. 

He served pastorates in Nelson, Slocan, 
New Denver and Kinnaird, a four-point 
charge in the Presbytery of Kootenay, 
B.C.; St. Matthew’s Church, Grand Falls, 
Newfoundland (1971-1975); and at Avon- 
more pastoral charge in the Presbytery of 
Glengarry where he served for 14 years, 
the longest tenure in the congregation’s 
history. In failing health for the last five 
years of his ministry, he was forced to re- 
tire early in November, 1989. 

Mr. Wiseman is survived by his widow, 
Barbara Rose, formerly of St. John’s, 
Newfoundland; one daughter, Marie, a 
student at Laurentian University, Sudbury; 
one sister and brother, Mrs. Ruth Kergan 
and James Wiseman, both of Moose Jaw; 
five nieces and four nephews. 

BARTON, WILFRED JOHN, senior elder of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Fredericton, N.B., 
March 30. 

BRITTAIN, WILLIAM DUNCAN, 78, long- 
time elder and former clerk of session of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Wyoming, Ont., 
former member of the board, April 13. 


DONALDSON, JAMES, lifelong member, 
elder, representative elder, clerk of session 
of St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, Hawk- 
esbury, Ont., former Sunday school super- 
intendent, and member of the board of 
managers and involved with Young Peo- 
ples, April 18. 

DUTHIE, WILLIAM M., 84, elder, trustee, 
Sunday school superintendent and teacher 
of St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, Hart- 
ney, Manitoba, former choir member, 
April 4. 

EDGINGTON, LLOYD, elder of Duff’s Pres- 
byterian Church, Puslinch, Ont., Oct. 23, 
1989. 

EWART, JAMES HERALD, great-grandson 
of the Rev. James Herald, first resident 
minister of St. John’s Church, Medicine 
Hat, Alta., March 28. 

HENDERSON, MRS. ELIZABETH, long- 
time member of First Presbyterian Church, 
Brockville, Ont., active in W.M.S.- and 
Presbyterian Women, mother of the Rev. 
John Bodkin of White Rock, B.C., March 
30. 

ISTVANFFY, MISS KATHERINE E., 60, 
longtime member, secretary/treasurer of 
the board of managers and Sunday school 
teacher of St. Stephen’s Prebyterian 
Church, Creston, B.C., April Ist. 

LETT, VIOLET ERMA, 99, lifetime member 
of the Snow Road Presbyterian Church, 


Snow Road, Ont., for over 20 years taught 
Bible Class and was superintendent of the 
Sunday school, March 14. 

MABLESON, MRS. RON (RUTH), member 
of First Presbyterian Church, Kenora, 
Ont., longtime member of W.M.S., 
March 30. 

MacDONALD, LLOYD NAISMITH, 71, 
longtime member of First Presbyterian 
Church, New Glasgow, N.S., April 2. 

MacLEOD, MRS. FLORENCE MARY 
(FLO), 95, longtime member of First Pres- 
byterian Church, New Glasgow, N.S., 
April 9. 

MacROBBIE, WAYNE ARCHIE, 27, mem- 
ber of Duff’s Presbyterian Church, Pus- 
linch, Ont., (result of a car accident), 
March 31. 

MARSHALL, WALTER J., 69, elder for 23 
years at Knox Church, Walkerton, Ont., 
former Mayor of Walkerton, Feb. 6. 

MESSENGER, MRS. FRANCES B., 101, 
longtime member of St. Stephen’s Pres- 
byterian Church, Creston, B.C., life mem- 
ber of W.M.S., March 25. 

SPEERIN, BRUCE, 94, longtime member of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Coldwater, Ont., 
March 16. 

SWAN, MISS DORIS EMMA, 82, longtime 
member of First Presbyterian Church, New 
Glasgow, N.S., April Ist. 

WILSON, HILLIARD, 92, elder for over 40 
years and longtime member of St. An- 
drew’s-Chalmers Church, Uxbridge, Ont., 
March 3. 
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Nhs. BAY MASH dA ANIG Re 


sa an ae and eral g ministry to the 
_ business peopel in the downtoyas core. 


Mr RH. McClellan — 


oD Golfdale Road, Toronto, Ontario MAN 2B7 
Telephone: days (416) 868-2813 


For farther informatio please contact the Chairman a the Board: 


"Fax: (416) 868-2526 


ORDINATION 
Campbell, Rev. Mary, Norval and Union pas- 
toral charge, Ont., June 3. 


INDUCTIONS 
Campbell, Rev. Mary, Norval and Union pas- 
toral charge, Ont., June 3. 
Fawcett, Rev. Melvin, Mount Brydges, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Ont., April 8. 
VACANCIES AND 
INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces 


Elmsdale, St. Matthew’s Church and Hard- 
woodlands Church (joint charge with The 
United Church of Canada) (effective June 
30). Direct enquiries to Presbytery Clerk, 
Rev. P.A. McDonald, 4 Pinehill Road, 
Dartmouth, N.S., B3A 2E6. 

Glace Bay, St. Paul’s Church, N.S., Rev. Dr. 
E.H. Bean, 746 Westmount Rd., Sydney, 
N.S., BIR 1B7. 

North River, North Shore, Englishtown pasto- 
ral charge, Cape Breton, N.S., Rev. Ian 
G. MacLeod, Box 184, Baddeck, N.S., 
BOE 1B0. 

Richmond Bay pastoral charge, P.E.I., Rev. 
Linda R. Berdan, P.O. Box 213, Kensing- 
ton, P.E.I., COB 1MO. 

Riverview, Bethel Presbyterian Church, N.B., 
Rev. Kent Burdett, Site 5, Comp. 28, 
R.R. 2, Hampton, N.B., EOG 1Z0. 

Saint John, St. Matthew’s Presbyterian 
Church, N.B., Rev. Philip J. Lee, 101 Co- 
burg St., Saint John, N.B., E2L 3J8. 

Stellarton, First Presbyterian Church, N.S., 
Rev. J.M. Grant, Box 1078, Westville, 
N.S., BOK 2A0. 

Sunny Corner pastoral charge, N.B., Rev. Bill 
McKaig, 206 Wellington St., Chatham, 
N.B., EIN 1M7. 

Sydney Mines, St. Andrew’s Church, N.S., 
Rev. M. A. Caldwell, 12 Lorway Ave., 
Sydney, N.S., BIP 4Z2 (effective July 3, 
1990) 

Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 


Avonmore, St. Andrew’s Church, and Gravel 
Hill/Monkland, Ont., Rev. Ian MacMil- 
lan, P.O. Box 524, Lancaster, Ont., KOC 
1NO. 

Finch, St. Luke’s-Knox Church, Ont., Rev. 
R. Martin, Box 41, Vankleek Hill, Ont., 
KOB 1RO. 

Huntingdon, St. Andrew’s Church, and 
Athelstan, Que., Rev. Gordon Banner- 
man, P.O. Box 394, Huntingdon, Que., 
JOS 1HO. 

Inverness, St. Andrew’s Church, Que., 3- 
point co-operative charge with the United 
Church, Rev. Scott Emery, Box 2, R.R. 2, 
Melbourne, Que., JOB 2BO0. 

Kars, St. Andrew’s Church and Vernon, Os- 
goode Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. Calvin 
Chambers, 290G Dalehurst Drive, Ne- 
pean, Ont., K2G 4F4. 

Montreal, Korean Presbyterian Church, Que., 
Rev. Dr. Don Neil, 6225 Godfrey Ave., 
Montreal, Que., H4B 1K3. (Any candi- 
date must speak Korean and English). 

Montreal, Maisonneuve-St. Cuthbert’s Pres- 
byterian Church, Que., Rev. S.M. Priest- 
ley, Jr., 496 Birch Ave., St. Lambert, 
Que., J4P 2M8. 

Montreal, Maplewood Presbyterian Church, 
Chateauguay, Que. Rev. W. Hong, First 
Presbyterian Church, 501 Fifth Ave., Ver- 

dun, Que., H4G 222. 


TRANSITION 


Ormstown/Rockburm pastoral charge, Que., 
Rev. Hugh Jack, 39 Beverley Ave., Mon- 
treal, P.Q., H3P 1K3. 


Pierrefonds, Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Pierrefonds P.Q., Rev. Ian D. 
Fraser, 11 Rodney Ave., Pointe Claire, 
P.Q., HOR 4L8. 


Ste. Foy, Eglise Ste. Marc, Que. Apply to the 
Presbytery Commission: Rev. Blake 
Walker, Chairman; Secretary, Rev. Daniel 
Forget, 5 Rue Belmont, Melbourne, Que., 
GOB 2B0. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 


Baden, Livingston Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. Wm. G. Johnston, 54 Queen St. 
North, Kitchener, Ont., N2H 2H2. 

Cambridge (Galt) St. Andrew’s Church Ont. 
Rev. Harry Klassen, 248 Westmount Rd. 
E., Kitchener, Ont. N2M 4Z1. 

Guelph, Kortright Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rey. Hans W. Zegerius, 125 Mountford 
Drive, Guelph, Ont., NIE 4G2. 

Maple, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Dr. David 
Sherbino, 113 Kemano Rd., Aurora, Ont., 
L4G 4R2. 

Scarborough, Clairlea Park Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Rev. G.J. Bylaard, c/o St. 
Stephen’s Presbyterian Church, 3817 Law- 
rence Ave. East, Scarborough, Ont., MIG 
1R2. 

Scarborough Malvern Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Noel Gordon, 79 Merkley 
Square, Scarborough, Ont., M1G 2Y5. 

Thornhill Presbyterian Church, Thornhill, 
Ont., Dr. J. Charles Hay, 1610-65 Spring 
Garden Ave., Willowdale, Ont., M2N 
6H9. 

Toronto, Alderwood Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. P.G.D. Kerr, 48 Calstock 
Drive, Etobicoke, Ont. M9V 1G9. 

Toronto, East Toronto Korean Church, Ont., 
Rev. Andrew Lee, 42 Dibgate Blvd., Scar- 
borough, Ont., M1S 2W8. 

Toronto, Logan Geggie Memorial Presbyteri- 
an Church, Ont., Dr. Howard Shantz. 
3845 Lakeshore Blvd. W., Unit 411, 
Etobicoke, Ont., M8W 4Y3. 

Toronto, St. Andrew’s Church (King Street), 
Ont., Dr. D.J.M. Corbett, 278 Bloor St. 
East, Apt. 202, Toronto, Ont., M4W 
3M4. 

Toronto, St. James Presbyterian Church, Long 
Branch, Ont., Rev. Nora Gorham, 69 
Rowanwood Ave., Toronto, Ont., M4W 
1Y8. 

Toronto, Westview Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Drew Strickland, 65 Glen Man- 
or Dr., Toronto, Ont., M4E 3V3. 

Uptergrove, East Oro and Jarrett pastoral 
charge, Ont., Rev. Al Farthing, Box 196, 
Penetanguishene, Ont., LOK IPO. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 


Alvinston pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. Ernest 
Herron, 155 N. Front Street, Apt. 606, 
Sarnia, Ont., N7T 7VS5. 

Atwood, Atwood Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. Steven Webb, 38 Maddison St., 

Monkton, Ont., NOK 1P0 (effective Au- 

gust Ist). 
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Caledonia, Caledonia Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Dr. R.G. MacMillan, #401, 2055 
Upper Middle Rd., Burlington, Ont., L7P 
Biba. 

Chatsworth, St. Andrew’s and Dornoch, Lato- 
na, Ont., Rev. Ted Creen, 865 2nd Ave. 
W., Owen Sound, Ont., N4K 4M6. 

Crinan, Argyle Presbyterian Church, and Lar- 
gie, Duff’s Presbyterian Church, Ont., Dr. | 
David Clements, Box 292, Rodney, Ont., 
NOL 1CO. 

Delhi, Calvin Presbyterian Church, Ont., (bi- 
lingual - Hungarian and English), Rev. W. 
D. Jarvis, 48 Brock St. West, Tillsonburg, 
Ont., N4G 2A5. 

Dundas, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Alan Mc- 
Pherson, 165 Charlton Ave. W., Hamii- 
ton, Ont., L8P 2C8. 

Embro, Knox Church, and Harrington, Knox 
Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. A. E. Bailey, 17 
Mill Pond Court, #103, Simcoe, Ont., 
N3Y 5H9. 

Forest, St. James Church, Ont., Rev. Andrew 
Jensen, Box 297, Parkhill, Ont., NOM 
2K0. 

Ilderton, Bethel Presbyterian Church, Ont. , — 
part-time minister — Rev. Robert Robin- 
son, 521 Village Green Ave., London, 
Ont., N6K 1G3. 

Komoka, Knox Church, North Caradoc Pres- 
byterian Church, Mount Brydges, St. An- 
drew’s, Ont., Rev. Donald McInnis, 760 
Wellington St., London, Ont., N6A 3S3. 

London, Hamilton Road Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. William Vanderstelt, 225 Col- 
lege St., Belmont, Ont., NOL 1BO. 

London, Knollwood Park Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Rev. Leslie Files, 760 Well- 
ington St., London, Ont., N6A 3S3. 

Petrolia, St. Andrew’s, and Dawn, Knox 
Church, Ont., Rev. Christine O’Reilly, 
Box 56, Thedford, Ont., NOM 2NO0. 

Sarnia, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. Les- 
lie Renault, 261 North Christina, Sarnia, 
Ont., N7T 5V4. 

St. Catharines, St. Andrew’s and Scottlea 
Presbyterian Churches, Ont., Rev. J. H. 
Van Haneghan, 19 Clairmont Circle, 
Welland, Ont., L3C 2P4. 

St. Catharines, West St. Andrew’s Church, 
and St. Davids, First Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Dr. S. Murray Barron, Box 
1302, Fonthill, Ont., LOS 1E0. 

Thamesville, St. James Presbyterian Church, 
Kent Bridge, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. 
Evelyn Carpenter, 60 Fifth Street, Chat- 
ham, Ont., N7M 4V7. 

Tiverton, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Rod 
Lamb, 242 Nelson St., Paisley, Ont., NOG 
2NO0. 

Walkerton, Knox Church, Ontario; Interim 
Moderator Designate, Rev. Gordon Fres- 
que, Box 151, Tara, Ont., NOH 2NO. 

Windsor, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Assis- 
tant Minister: Rev. Kees Vandermey, 3149 
Forest Glade Dr., Windsor, Ont., N8R 
1W6. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Dauphin, St. James Church, Winnipegosis, 
Knox Church, Man., Rev. Peter Bush, St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, 200 Whit- 
ney Street, Flin Flon, Man., R8A OA9. 
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Selkirk, Knox Church, Man., Rev. John Old- 
enkamp, 709 St. Mary’s Road, Winnipeg, 
Man., R2M 3M8. 

Thunder Bay, First Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. Joanne Stoskopf, 301 - 3rd Avenue, 
Box 342, Geraldton, Ont., POT 1MO. 

Winnipeg, First Presbyterian Church, Man., 
Rev. Beth McCutcheon, 1911 Portage 
Ave., Winnipeg, Man., R3J 0J3. 

Winnipeg, St. David’s Church, Man., Rev. 
Dick Gillanders, 167 Bourkevale Dr., 
Winnipeg, Man., R3J 1P3. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 


Saskatoon, Calvin-Goforth Presbyterian 
Church, Sask., Rev. Jim McKay, 436 Spa- 
dina Crescent East, Saskatoon, Sask., S7K 
3G6. 


Synod of Alberta 


Calgary, Centennial Presbyterian Church, 
Alta., Rev. John Fraser, 6327 Dalmarnock 
Cresc. N.W., Calgary, Alta., T3A 1H3. 

Calgary, Korean Presbyterian Church, Alta., 
Rev. M.J. Morris, 703 Heritage Drive 
S.W., Calgary, Alta., T2V 2W4. 


Synod of British Columbia 


Burnaby, Vancouver Heights Presbyterian 
Church, B.C., (60-70% part-time min- 
ister), Rev. E.A.M. Forrester, 965 
Tollcross Road, North Vancouver, B.C., 
V7H 2G3. 

Cranbrook, Knox Church, B.C., Rev. Charles 
McNeil, Box 255, Creston, B.C., VOB 
1G0. 

Nanaimo, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
Robert Kerr, 391 Bass Ave., Parksville, 
B.C., V9P 1L6. 

Surrey, St. Andrew’s Newton Presbyterian 
Church, B.C., Dr. Brian J. Fraser, 6040 
fona Drive, Vancouver, B.C., V6T 1J6. 


Board of World Mission 


Ordained Missionary for Slocan, Slocan Val- 
ley and Castlegar, Presbytery of Kootenay. 
For information contact Senior Administrator 
for Mission Personnel, Board of World Mis- 
sion, 50 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont., M3C 
NG 


OVERSEAS PERSONNEL NEEDS 


Central Asia — Orthopaedic Surgeon 

Nepal — Nursing Educator 

Africa — Nurse Midwives 

Nicaragua — Medical Doctor to work in 
a TB Clinic and community health 

Those interested should contact the Rev. Peter 
Ruddell, General Secretary, Board of World 
Mission, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Onta- 
rio, M3C 1J7. 


YOUTH IN MISSION OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR SUMMER 1990! 

CAMPING: *Family Camping Coordinator 
for Gracefield Presbyterian Centre, Quebec. 
Synod Camp, an hour north of Ottawa — to 
provide programmes (games, crafts, music, 
theme days, campfires, etc) for families camp- 
ing at the Centre. Needed: male or female 
18+ yrs. Dates: end of June to end of August. 


* Wilderness Assistant for Gracefield Pres- 
byterian Centre, Quebec. — to assist in lead- 
ing overnight, canoeing wilderness trips. 
Needed: male or female 19+ yrs. with ca- 
noeing experience and bronze cross swimming 
qualifications. Dates: end of June to end of 
August. 


* Counsellors are needed for Camp Prescawa 
(on Shoal Lake near the Ontario/Manitoba bor- 
der, 1/2 hour east of Winnipeg). Needed: male 
or female counsellors 18+ yrs., Jr. counsel- 
lors 14+ yrs. Dates: July & August 


COMMUNITY AND CONFERENCE 
CENTRE: 

* Hospitality Assistant for Crieff Hills Com- 
munity Retreat and Conference Centre for The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, Puslinch, On- 
tario (near Guelph). Duties will rotate around 
kitchen and housekeeping, maintenance, pro- 
gramme leadership and hospitality. Needed: 3 
volunteers male or female Dates: May to end 
of August 


MINISTRY: * Leaders for a morning Vaca- 
tion Bible School at Elmvale Presbyterian 
Church, Ontario (near Wasaga Beach on 
Georgian Bay) — to plan and lead children’s 
activities (4-10 yrs.), Needed: 2 people: 
Dates: August 5th-24th. 


* Congregational worker for Knox Pres- 
byterian Church, Yorkton, Sask. to do com- 
munity outreach work with the youth group 
(helping them prepare a float for a community 
parade, leadership for weekly meetings and 
plan and lead two youth retreats). Some paint- 
ing and maintenance as well as helping to as- 
sist in worship. Needed: male or female, 
Dates; mid June to end of July. 


INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL: 

* Youth and adults to travel to Costa Rica 
and Nicaragua to do light construction work, 
clean up, and maintenance. Needed: Youth — 
male and female 17+ yrs.; adults — male/fe- 
male 21+ yrs.; Spiritual Director — adult; In- 
terpreter — youth or adult (fluent in Spanish); 
Project Supervisor — adult, Dates: last two 
weeks of August. 


CONTACT: Rey. Linda Ashfield, 49 Marga- 
ret Ave., S., WATERLOO, Ontario, N2J 
2C8. Phone: (519) 886-4150 or (519) 749- 
2883 


ORGANIST/CHOIR DIRECTOR 


required by Willowdale Presbyterian 
Church. Currently one Sunday morning 


service and weekly choir rehearsal. Conn 
two-manual organ. Contact Worship & 
Music Committee, 38 Ellerslie Ave., Wil- 
lowdale, Ont. (416) 221-8373. 


PETAWAWA PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
MORTGAGE BURNING 


Former members and friends are invited to attend 
a Service of Thanksgiving and Celebration 


on Sunday October 14th at 7:30 p.m. 


For more information write: 
24 Ethel St., Petawawa, Ont. K8H 2C1. 
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PRESBYTERIAN RESOURCE PERSON 
Presbytery of Calgary-MacLeod (Southern 
Alberta) is seeking a person to give full-time | _ 
leadership in Christian education, leadership 
development and co-ordinating of resources. 
Stipend and benefits commensurate with Or- 
der of Diaconal Ministries. Minimum educa- 
tion at Bachelor level. Contact: Hector Rose, 
Chairman of the Search Committee, Box 
221, Bassano, Alberta TOJ OBO. (403) 641- 
4090. 


STROUD PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
STROUD, ONTARIO 
desires to call an Ordained Minister on a 
half-time basis. Potential within community 
should lead to full-time position within a few 
years. Those applying should be prepared to 
make a commitment of time and energy to an 
exciting opportunity for Church growth. In- 
terested applicants should contact: Rev. Mal- 
colm D. Summers, 222 Lillian Cresc., Bar- 
rie, Ontario L4N SY6. 


ORGANIST/CHOIR DIRECTOR 
for Fallingbrook Church, Scarborough, On- 
tario. Sunday morning service and weekly 
rehearsal. Active senior choir and youth mu- 
sic potential. Kawai baby grand and Baldwin 
2 manual full foot pedal board. Contact: 
Church office (416) 699-3084; Dr. Ian Clark 
266-7694; Dr. Elizabeth Thorsen 690-5728. 


a KNOX 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
CTE EES §~=—CRANBROOK, 


a warm and friendly church, in the heart of 
the beautiful Rockies, in S.E. British Colum- 
bia, is seeking an experienced Pastor to lead 
our 100-member ‘‘family” in a partnership of 
ministry. 

Cranbrook (pop. 17,000) with 90 years of 
Presbyterian witness, has wonderful ameni- 
ties. 

Church profile is available from: National 
Church Office; the Interim-Moderator the 
Rev. Charles McNeil; or Search Committee, 
c/o G. Schalk, Knox Church, Cranbrook. 
Phone (604) 426-5429, collect. 


ORGANIST/CHOIR DIRECTOR 


For Knox Presbyterian Church, Agincourt, 
Ontario. One Sunday morning service and 
one weekly choir rehearsal. Rodgers 2-man- 
ual organ. Duties to begin September, 1990. 
Assistant available. Contact: The Music 
Committee, 4156 Sheppard Avenue East, 
Agincourt, Ontario M1S 1T3. Tel. 416-293- 
0791 


ORDER OF DIACONAL 
MINISTRIES 


The Church of St. John and St. Stephen 
Home Inc. (80-bed nursing home) is seeking 
a graduate of Ewart College or a person with 


equivalent training to serve as Pastoral Care 
Coordinator. Please contact the Rev. Dr. 
Philip J. Lee, 101 Coburg Street, Saint John, 
New Brunswick, E2L 3J8. Deadline for ap- 
plications: June 15. 


BED & BREAKFAST 
Minutes to Yonge & Davisville subway in 


Toronto. Single. Non-smoker. Call (416) 
483-5945. 


MEDITATION 


Journeying with Jesus 


(Read Luke 9:51-62) 


Issa Saliba 


| | always have been keenly interested in the geographic references found in the 


Bible. Names of cities and towns readily grab my attention. This might be 
| due to my background, having been born and raised in the Holy Land. In tracing 
the stories and travels of our Lord Jesus, for example, I note names and phrases 
like Bethlehem, Egypt, to Galilee, through Samaria, across the Jordan, down to 
Jericho, up to Jerusalem, and so on. Therefore when these references become 
relatively scarce in a section of the Gospel narrative where one would expect 


them I begin to wonder why. 

Obviously the Bible was not writ- 
ten to satisfy my geographic curiosity 
but it is worth noting that much of the 
ministry of our Lord is presented in 
the course of his travels. This is espe- 
cially true of the Gospel of St. Luke. 
Luke is well known for his message 
of *“‘the Way” and his portrayal of 
Jesus “‘on the road’’ or ‘“‘passing 
through towns and villages’? which 
he often leaves unnamed. Is_ the 
Evangelist calling us to contemplate 
a deeper meaning of the journeys of 
our Lord? As the ministry of the Gal- 
ilean Preacher, which had been itin- 
erant all along, begins to move to- 
ward a definite goal, namely Jerusa- 
lem and the cross, we are challenged 
to follow him on the road of disciple- 
ship. It is not the geographic road 
that is important as much as the spiri- 
tual road of faith, obedience, love 
and commitment. 

In the large context of the above 
passage from Luke’s Gospel we note 
that following the Master is a journey 
taken by those who had confessed 
him as the Christ of God and had wit- 
nessed more than a glimpse of his 
glory on the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion. They had heard him time and 
again reiterate the conditions of disci- 
pleship, which include self denial 
and total devotion. 

Jesus illustrated these qualities in 
his own life during his last journey to 
Jerusalem. This city is his final desti- 
nation where he is to experience re- 
jection, suffering, death and then res- 
urrection. Resolution is written all 
over his face, nothing is going to det- 
er him. The goal is obvious not only 
to his disciples but also to the Sama- 
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ritans who provide him no hospitality 
on account of it. However, Jesus is 
not distracted, he goes ahead blazing 
the trail for his followers; the way he 
calls us to follow is a way he himself 
had walked before. 

The “‘road’’ is a cue to the three 
sayings of Jesus in this passage. A 
man who wishes to become a disciple 
meets him. **I will follow you where- 
ver you go”’ he declares. Our Lord 
does not congratulate this new volun- 
teer who does not seem to have 
thought through what he is saying. 
Does he realize following Jesus could 
lead to suffering and death? ‘‘Foxes 
have holes and birds of the air have 
nests, but the Son of Man has no 
place to lay his head’’ was the re- 
sponse. Jesus has no place to call his 
own. To follow him involves uncer- 
tainty, risk, a sense of insecurity, 
even the possibility of death. Even 
today, in many countries of the 
world, to be a Christian is identical to 
being a candidate for martyrdom. 
There is no room here for half-heart- 
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ed commitment. All would-be dis- 
ciples need to know there is no guar- 
antee of an easy life. 

To a second man on the road Jesus 
calls, “‘Follow Me.’’ But he respon- 
ds, *‘First let me go and bury my fa- 
ther.”"” We may surmise that the 
man’s father had not died, otherwise 
he would be preparing for a funeral, 
but he wishes not to abandon him in 
old age. Whatever the situation might 
have been it should not delay a quick 
and obedient response to the call of 
Jesus. ‘‘No one who puts his hand to 
the plough and looks back is fit for 
service in the kingdom of God,’’ Je- 
sus says. No farmer can plough a 
straight furrow unless he _ looks 
straight ahead. Neither can a disciple 
be close to his master if he allows 
himself to be distracted. “‘Let the 
dead bury their own dead, but you go 
and proclaim the kingdom of God.”’ 
Jesus underlines the sense of urgency 
in following him even if that disrupts 
the closest of ties. Jesus is number 
one and will be second to none. 

A third man meets Jesus along the 
road and proposes to become a fol- 
lower but only under certain condi- 
tions. “‘I will follow you Lord,’’ he 
says, ““but let me first say farewell to 
those at my home.’’ Once again here 
is a man who wants to do something 
else first. Of course, we are not to 
think that Jesus considers family life 
unimportant. But conditional com- 
mitment is what he discourages. We 
are to follow him on his terms, not 
ours. There can be no genuine disci- 
pleship with ‘‘strings attached.”’ 


Prayer: 


O God our Maker: Thank you for 
your high expectations of us. As we 
journey in this life help us to be ever 
devoted to your Son, our Lord Jesus, 
from whom we learn and whom we 
follow. Amen 1] 


Mr. Saliba is part of the ministry team at Zion 
Presbyterian Church in Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
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A Vision 
. We will grow in our relationship with Jesus Christ. 


. We will reach out in mission, proclaiming the Good 
News of Jesus Christ with relevance and power. 


. We will integrate evangelism, social action, and 
justice ministry. | 


. Our congregations will be alive. 


. We will be a loving, inclusive community-truly 
God's family. 


. We will be effective communicators. 


. We will have a Spirit-led ministry by the whole 
people of God. 


. The courts of the Church will be vital and 
compassionate. 


. [he administration of the Church will be lean 
and accountable. 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
adopted by The 115th Gerieral Assembly. 


UGUST;,1990. 
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Missionary to 
Canadians 


John Congram 


hen the General Assembly 
met in Vancouver in 1957, one of the 
guests on that occasion was the Rev. 
In Ha Lee a young Korean Pastor 
from Japan. Since that time he has 
become widely known both in our 
own church and the world-wide 
Christian community. For many 
years he served on the World Council 
of Churches Commission on Com- 
bating Racism. From 1974-76 he was 
Moderator of the Korean Christian 
Church in Japan. In the fall of 1989 
he returned to Canada as visiting 
scholar at Knox College. 

What have been the influences in 
his life that have made him the re- 
spected, loved and prophetic figure 
he is in the church today? 

When he was 15 years old, his 
school in Korea was closed by the 
Japanese for failure to comply with 
Japanese ways. Five hundred stu- 
dents found themselves out on the 
street. Lee’s parents decided to send 
him to Japan to get an education. He 
describes this period as probably the 
most difficult period of his life. The 
school where he studied underwent 
frequent police searches. 

But it was also here that he en- 
countered the person who would dra- 
matically change the future course of 
his life. In Korea Lee had grown up 
in the Buddhist faith. But a Japanese 
teacher, who was a Christian and 
taught Old Testament, stood out from 
all the other teachers he met in Japan. 
His conversion began, he believes, 
when he listened to this man expound 
from the Sermon on the Mount. ‘‘My 
values,’’ Lee recalls, “‘were turned 
upside down. This man treated us as 
real persons.’’ 

Later this teacher became a self- 
appointed missionary to China. Just 
before he was to leave, his young son 


Rev. In Ha Lee challenges 

Canadian Presbyterians to rethink their 
relationship to the world, other religions, 
and Korean-speaking Christians. 
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suddenly died. Lee can still hear him 
praying at the son’s funeral, thanking 
God for the opportunity to go to 
China, and for the care of his small 
son now in God’s presence. 


y he second great influence on his 


Christian journey was the Rev. Ted 
Johnson of our own Board of World 
Mission. In him Lee saw someone 
struggling to deal with the paterna- 
lism of the missionary approach after 
the Second World War. It was John- 
son who involved a young In Ha Lee 
in the Student Christian Movement 
and pushed back his horizons to in- 
clude the concerns of world Chris- 
tianity. For these reasons Lee re- 
members, as a highlight of his life, 
the opportunity to return to Canada in 
1984 and deliver the E. H. Johnson 
Memorial Lecture. 

A turning point in Lee’s ministry 
occurred in 1970 when a young Ko- 
rean became involved in a dispute 
with the giant Hitachi electronics’ 
company in Japan. Despite passing a 
stiff test provided by the company he 
was refused employment. It seemed 
reasonable to assume that the pretext 
for this decision resided in the long- 
standing prejudice against Koreans 
living in Japan. 

A young person in In Ha Lee’s 
congregation asked him to get in- 
volved in this case. At first he hesi- 
tated. Should pastors become in- 
volved in controversial social ques- 
tions such as this one? In the end he 
did become deeply absorbed in this 
issue and now describes the experi- 
ence as his “‘second conversion.’’ 
Readers may recall that the Christian 
church throughout the world was mo- 
bilized against Hitachi, resulting in 
the company instituting fairer hiring 
practices. 

Through these events In Ha Lee 
came to fully experience the deep ag- 
ony of Koreans who had been born 
and continued to live in Japan. Out of 
it he developed what he calls his 
‘theology of sojourning people.”’ 

Evangelism has been a lifelong 
passion for Lee. His own experience 
in coming to faith through the influ- 
ence of a Japanese Christian has 
shaped his own views. The two pil- 
lars of evangelism, he believes, are 


one’s own lifestyle and justice issues. 
These must always be held together. 
We reach others with the gospel by 
first sharing their suffering and then 
entering into their situation in a very 
personal way. His encounter with Hi- 
tachi, which resulted in Lee and his 
people recognizing the importance of 
justice issues, produced a major 
breakthrough for his own congrega- 
tion in terms of church growth. 

Given his own background in Bud- 
dhism and the fact that most of his 
life has been spent in a country where 
Christianity is a small minority of the 
population, Lee has always had an 
intense interest in dialogue with other 
religions. In such encounters, his 
own conviction that Jesus Christ is 
the only Saviour, both of himself and 
the world, is always made clear. 
Otherwise we would return, he be- 
lieves, to the syncretism of the past, 
in which he had once lived and to 
which he has no desire to return. 


“We reach each other 
with the gospel by 
first sharing their 
suffering and then 
entering into their 
situation ina very 
personal way.” 


y hat does not mean Christians 


should be always proselytizing, nor 
that there should be no dialogue nor 
mutual respect shown. In the Chris- 
tian’s approach there is no room for 
arrogance nor triumphalism. It must 
be based on Jesus’ own pattern of 
emptying himself. 

If he has a criticism of church life 
he has experienced on this visit to 
Canada, it would centre on the ser- 
mons he has heard. They are what he 
describes as wonderful biblically- 
based sermons but often too universal 
and metaphysical. For him they lack 


particular referents in the lives of the 
hearers. ‘‘Preachers talk from the Bi- 
ble but are not deeply rooted in the 
life of the Bible.”’ 

If Christians are to try to deal with 
the problem of the widening gap be- 
tween the rich and the poor in the 
world, let them start, he suggests, 
with the poor in their own midst. Let 
them first find Jesus in the wounded 
face of the poor who live near them. 
Out of that experience let them go 
forth into the rest of the world. Lee 
believes that failure in this area is one 
factor why large numbers of young 
persons are abandoning the church in 
North America. 


Naturally Lee has a deep concern 
for the many Koreans who have 
come to make Canada their home. 
Many, he believes, are struggling to 
find a viable role for themselves in 
the Canadian church and church 
courts. He hopes that Canadian 
Christians will try to appreciate the 
huge cultural barriers these people 
face, barriers that will not be over- 
come without much sacrifice. He re- 
minds us that it is those with power 
who must pay the cost so that others 
may come in. He prays that Canadian 
Presbyterians will be willing to make 
that offering on behalf of their Ko- 
rean brothers and sisters. 

Too often, when a Korean congre- 
gation looks for a place to meet and 
worship, English-speaking congrega- 
tions will look upon the potential re- 
lationship from a strictly business 
point of view. He hopes that they 
might see it instead as a mission part- 
nership and opportunity. For as Lee 
rightly points out, there could be 
many mutually enriching benefits to 
such an opportunity, not the least of 
which is the strong youth representa- 
tion found in most Korean-speaking 
congregations. 

Visitations by In Ha Lee to Canada 
are always welcomed, not only for 
the kindly warmth of a Christian 
brother, but for the fresh and chal- 
lenging word he always brings to us. 
In A Sojourners’ Theology he writes: 
‘‘The eschatological [end] Kingdom 
of God has already begun in Jesus 
Christ. On a border line between two 
peoples, sojourning peoples are in- 
vited to view the coming of God’s 
Kingdom as imminent. Maranatha! 
Our Lord, come!’’ 1] 
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FROM THE EDITOR” 


Priority questions 


(| Pie General Assembly left me 
feeling that there remain a number 
of questions we desperately need 
to face. 


1. Can we learn to do a few 
things well? 

At one point the Moderator 
announced that we still had 189 
recommendations with which to 
deal. With the time available that 
worked out to approximately six 
minutes for each one. Most 
commissioners were overwhelmed 
by the number and complexity of 
issues they were expected to deal 
with in a few days. We attempt to 
take up every worthwhile cause 
and attend every meeting on the 
face of the earth. We are a small 
denomination with limited 
resources. Can we not choose a 
few items on which we can make 
an impact? 


2. Will we become 
regational church? 

In 1925, with church union, the 
Congregational Church in Canada 
virtually disappeared. Our denom- 
ination is in danger of replacing it. 
Increasingly, congregations are only 
interested in themselves. Are we 
prepared to give up those things in 


a cong- 


Taking our own medicine 


Like most Assemblies the one 
that just ended in Vancouver was 
not reluctant to offer advice and 
guidance to just about every other 
nation on the face of the earth. 
Meanwhile, our own country, with 
far fewer aggravations than most of 
those to whom we attempted to 
speak, was in danger of splitting 
apart. At least that is what our 
politicians kept telling us. 

Quite frankly, I don’t know who 
is right on the Meech Lake 
dispute. It may have been, as some 
suggested, an artificial dispute 


John Congram 


Our tradition and polity that our 
predecessors considered essential? 


3. What about our stewardship? 
A motion to introduce tithing in 
the Presbyterian Church was 
defeated. Less than half of our 


members contribute to  Pres- 
byterian World Service and 
Development. Each year our 


increased giving to Presbyterians 
Sharing is less than inflation. 
More and more people give only to 
causes that interest them. If 
continued what will become of less 
Spectacular and popular missions? 
All of these point to the need to 
recover a sense of stewardship. 


4, What about leadership? 

No leaders are more important 
than those at the congregational 
level. Pastoral excellence will 
make or break us. By passing 
almost all of the recommendations 
of the Task Force on Theological 
Education the Assembly said that 
not only were they dissatisfied with 
this area of the church’s life, but 
that theological education must 
play a key role in our survival. 


5. Can we trust each other? 
Lack of trust will kill us faster 
than anything else. Unless 


provoked by politicians for less 
than honourable motives, or as 
Others would have us believe, the 
most important decision faced by 
Canada since Confederation. 

In any case I love Canada and 
hope we remain together. With 
that in mind a number of us during 
the Assembly put together a 
resolution on the Meech Lake 
Accord, the contents of which you 
can read elsewhere in_ this 
magazine. 

In retrospect I wonder if we did 
not leave out the most important 
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something is done we will strangle 
ourselves with too many 
regulations and meetings and too 
much paper work. The 400 page 
book of reports that each 
commissioner received cost $20 to 
print, not counting the time of 
preparation, by both staff and 
volunteers. The Kingdom of God 
will not be ushered in on General 
Assembly resolutions. I fear that 
we believe this process is the real 
work of the church. 

6. Can we effectively share our 
faith in Jesus Christ? 

Or will we dissipate our energies 
in debating means and methods? 
Failure here will make all our 
Other efforts academic or, in the 
words of Shakespeare, "full of 
sound and fury signifying nothing.” 

Our denomination is small. But 
that does not mean we need to be 
insignificant. At least if you can 
believe St. Paul: "...God chose what 
is foolish in the world to shame 
the wise...what is weak...to shame 
the strong...". Like Casey Stengel 
once said of his cellar-dwelling 
Mets when they were eliminated 
from the pennant race early in 
July: "Well, now that the pressure’s 
off, maybe we can play better." 


factor in this whole dispute. 
Meech Lake is symptomatic of a 
spiritual problem. While many 
countries with fewer opportunities 
and a less bright future are 
struggling to come together, we 
seem bent on destroying ourselves. 
Why? Is there any other reason 
than our obsession with personal 
and political rights? In our 
affluence and blessings we have 
forgotten responsibility and service. 
We need Calvin’s reminder that 
the meaning of life is found in 
service and glorifying God. (f] 
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Summer Reflections 


PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


S back, wipe your brow and be thankful the holidays are here. Given the 
intensity of the fractious and divisive debate over Meech Lake we have had 
to endure these last several months, the summer of 1990 should afford us a pause 
and a time of reflection to soothe our battered national ego. 

What became apparent during the argument as it echoed around the country 
was that meaningful dialogue between the English and French founding cultures 
of Canada had broken down. The gulf that had always existed between them wid- 
ened to become a chasm. Many Canadians outside Quebec regarded that pro- 


vince’s demand to call itself a ‘‘dis- 
tinct society’ as the granting of spe- 
cial status to one group. Quebecers 
could not understand why the rest of 
the country should feel that way 
when it is obvious to anyone who 
bothers to look that Quebec is truly 
different from the others and to reject 
something so simple and fundamen- 
tal is not only wrong but also rep- 
resents a humiliation to the province 
and its people. To make matters 
worse Meech Lake became a light- 
ning rod for all of the discontents har- 
boured for years by various regional 
and ethnic groups within Canada. 

As you might expect the pollsters 
were in the thick of everything to tell 
us what we were thinking and how 
we were feeling. Beyond the imme- 
diate polling numbers of how many 
people supported or rejected Meech 
Lake the Environics Research Group 
of Toronto came up with some inter- 
esting conclusions that might serve as 
a starting point for politicians and 
others concerned about redefining 
our future. 

The President of Environics, Mi- 
chael Adams, recently outlined to the 
Council for Canadian Unity in Otta- 
wa how polling data over the last 10 
to 15 years shows some key changes 
in Canadian attitudes toward federal- 
ism. For one thing he says his track- 
ing shows that there was a decline in 
the 1980s in the importance we attach 
to various symbols of Canadian iden- 
tity, such as the national anthem, the 
office of Prime Minister, multicultu- 
ralism, hockey and the Queen. Sup- 
port for Canada’s official languages 
policy has hardly budged from the 50 
per cent support it received in 1977. 


Only in Quebec is there solid majori- 
ty support for bilingualism at 79 per 
cent. When asked to choose between 
a bilingual Canada in which French 
and English are spoken across the 
country or a Canada in which French 
is spoken in Quebec and English in 
the rest of the country, Canadians are 
divided right down the middle: 45 per 
cent support each point of view. 
Another startling figure turned up 
by the Environics Group this year re- 
lates to how we feel about the regions 
in which we live compared to our at- 
titudes toward the country as a 
whole. Over a 10 year period there 
was a 13 point drop in the proportion 
of people who identify more with 
Canada than with their province. In 
1980, 62 per cent of Canadians said 
they identified more with Canada 
than with their province; in 1990 only 
49 per cent, less than a majority, puts 
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a preference for the country ahead of 
a preference for the region in which 
they live. 

Adams also points out that the de- 
bate over the Meech Lake Accord 
makes clear that the political institu- 
tions that served us so well in the past 
are badly in need of reform. Canadi- 
ans want fundamental changes, he 
Says, as is evidenced by the growing 
desire for an elected senate. Canadi- 
ans in 1990 are better educated, more 
egalitarian, less deferential to author- 
ity and better informed than ever be- 
fore. They want to be part of the de- 
cision making process and will no 
longer tolerate 11 first ministers sit- 
ting in a room at Meech Lake or any- 
where else drafting policies in which 
they have had no input and that could 
affect their own and their children’s 
future as Canadians. 

The fathers of Confederation knew 
that bringing together a country that 
had no common culture, religion or 
language would not be an easy task 
but they were optimistic that Canada 
would find its way. If we can adjust 
to the new realities and retain the will 
to stay together the future can still be 
bright for this wonderful and special 
land. 0) 


Help for Tokés 

We read with interest, the two sto- 
ries about Laszl6 Tokés in the Re- 
cord. 

We agreed with your editorial on 
the subject and would like to get 
*“‘aboard.’’ We would give a dona- 
tion, if the church sets up a fund. If 
the church does not set up a fund, we 
would also give if we knew where to 
direct it. Berna and Jim Kerr, 

Elora, Ont. 


Funds for this purpose may be sent 
to: First Hungarian Presbyterian 
Church, 439 Vaughan Rd., Toronto, 
Ont., M6C 2P1. Mark your donation 
clearly for the ‘‘Laszl6 Tékés 
Fund.” ed. 


Un Vendredi-Saint de 


décembre 

Reading the French and English 
versions of this article (April, 1990) 
in your magazine was an interesting 
Exercise: 7h: 

The important thing, I find, is that 
the message, the overall impression 
and the flavour I get from both read- 
ings are essentially the same, and that 
is precisely the goal of translating 


Reading the English version, I got 
the impression that the translators 
were close to the tragic events de- 
scribed, and that they are also close 
to the ministry on campus, because 
the overall message is rendered very 
‘*faithfully.’’ 

Vladimir N. Nekrassoff, M.D.., 

Past-President, Canadian Translators 

and Interpreters Council, Ottawa, Ont. 


LETTERS 


We publish as many letters as possi- 
ble. All are subject to editing, and 
should not exceed 200 words. Letters 
are intended to provide for the wide 
expression of views among our read- 
ership. Publication, however, does 
not imply endorsement either by the 


RECORD or The_ Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 
Original thinking 


I watch for the Record and as soon 
as it arrives I leaf through it to see if 
Professor Joseph McLelland has con- 
tributed an article. If so, then every- 
thing goes on hold till I read it. 

It is delightful and so refreshing to 
see such original thinking that does 
not travel in a rut but is more a reve- 
lation. Marion Stephen, 

Scarborough, Ont. 
Summer Services 

I am sorry to hear that Mr. Mac- 
Donald (Pungent and Pertinent, May, 
1990) is constantly being shut out of 
churches as he holidays around the 
country. Obviously, he has never 
come to visit us. In Port Carling and 
Torrance, Ont., we include extra 
services during July and August, be- 
yond those held every Sunday 
throughout the year. 

Although sometimes winter storms 
have meant that congregations have 
been small and the minister late for 
the second service, the worship of 
God is at its appointed hour. Since 
these two congregations continue to 
meet year round I wonder why others 


find it so hard to do so. 
In response to Alex MacDonald’s 


R. Glenn Ball, 
Port Carling, Ont. 


column, I would suggest the Mac- 
Donalds do as I do when I am on hol- 
iday, and that is to take in the 
worship services of other denomina- 
tions. 

Last summer I visited a Pentecos- 
tal service which was most enlighten- 
ing. On other Sundays, I worshipped 
with Anglicans and Uniteds. Each 
congregation and denomination does 
things differently and we can always 
learn wherever we are. 

Rod Lamb, 
Paisley, Ont. 
The best years 

As one on the verge of retirement I 
found my attention attracted to the 
paragraph beginning “‘The Pension 
Board. . . .”’ in the article ‘‘What to 
watch for at this year’s General As- 
sembly,’’ (May issue). 

We are told a major revision is be- 
ing proposed. My eye lights on the 
phrase *‘a person’s best years,’’ and 
my imagination takes off. Who will 
determine what those best years are? 
What criteria will be used to decide 
them? Will the pensioner be asked to 
pick them out or will there be some 
objective adjudicator charged with 
this responsibility? 

I don’t think I would want to in- 
clude my Ordained Missionary year. 
But how about one or two of the 
years in a rural Ontario charge, and 
certainly some of the time I spent 
overseas, but which years? They all 
somehow merge together in my 
memory now. Then there was the 
year I was Chairman of the Board of 
World Mission! What could be better 


W ATSON’s WORLD 


PAUL CERTAINUY 
KEEPS ME BUSY 


continued on page 38 


Noel Watson 
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PUNGENT AND PERTINENT 


But What is the Question? 


Alistair I. Miller 


Rew I heard of a twelve-year old boy who had told his parents *‘that sci- 
ence has disproved God.’’ As both a-scientist and a church member, it hit 
me as a double assault on my beliefs. Science concentrates on questions. Chris- 
tianity traditionally concentrates on answers; is that part of the conflict that often 


troubles our time? 


Science, unequivocally, is about questions. Scientific method literally never 
proves anything. Disproves, perhaps, but only in narrowly specific ways. Take a 
trivial example that any parent will appreciate, an investigation of the difference 


between dirt and freckles. We can 
easily test the hypothesis that ‘*most 
dirt is unlike freckles’’ by a test with 
soap. However, on reflection, a few 
dabs with an indelible marker quickly 
show superficial limitation to that 
truth. The hypothesis must be refined 
to show that the freckles under study 
have been formed by a chemical re- 
action in the skin promoted by sun- 
light. But as the study progresses, we 
shall find that some people’s skins re- 
act to some chemicals — very specif- 
ic kinds of dirt that won’t wash off — 
by forming freckles. The original 
truth seemed clear but turns out really 
only to be a useful rule of thumb that 
fits most common experience. Cont- 
rary to common opinion, this is the 
situation for all the laws, principles 
and rules of science. They are a com- 
plex framework of concepts that 
serve to make sense out of reality but 
which science is constantly testing, 
sometimes to reject completely, 
sometimes to refine with more pre- 
cise reformulations. 

While the night sky has always im- 
pressed people, here too there have 
been profound changes in our under- 
standing of recent years. We have 
gone from the idea of a largely tran- 
quil and unchanging universe to a dy- 
namic one populated by a zoo of 
exotic objects where turmoil and im- 
mense releases of energy are the 
norm. More significantly, our Uni- 
verse 1s now perceived as finite in 
space and time. Whether it ends in 
uniform cold or re-collapse is hardly 
important. While physicists may 
soon be able to describe the whole 
underlying process in mathematical 
equations, we shall be no further for- 


ward with the ‘‘why’’ of the Uni- 
verse’s existence. Describing a circle 
as 2@r tells us nothing about why the 
circle is there. Science does not deal 
with such ‘“‘why’’ questions. We may 
be impressed by the ‘“‘neat’’ ap- 
proaches that scientists uncover but 
the only way that science asks why? 
is in asking whether the ‘‘neatness’’ 
is a pointer to deeper insight. In a 
narrow and traditional sense, why ga- 
laxies are often spiral is a legitimate 
question for science; why there 
should be people to ask the question 
is barely so; why the universe and its 
apparent reality should exist appears 
to be outside the realm of science. In 
the broader sense that I find so attrac- 
tive, these are all religious questions, 
all to do with the nature of God. 

Just as science has no absolute in- 
sights on truth in physical processes, 
you may begin to find yourself com- 
pelled toward the idea that religious 
experience too is built on asking 
questions rather than accepting an- 
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swers. We have glimpses of the truth 
that we call God. Some of these are 
learned from others, some experi- 
enced directly. 

Just as science and individual sci- 
entists participate in a steady journey 
of discovery within the physical 
world, so individuals participate in 
their own journey of discovery of the 
nature of God. Despite glimpses of 
God, within life, this religious jour- 
ney could never lead to total certainty 
or the very meaning would ebb out of 
human life. 

That seems important because, if 
correct, we should stop feeling guilty 
about our lack of total belief. And not 
only us, who basically believe that 
the struggle of faith is worth attempt- 
ing, but much more all those increas- 
ingly well-educated people who are 
repelled by strict insistence on accep- 
tance of archaic creeds and the fre- 
quently irrelevant baggage accumu- 
lated in 2000 years of Christian 
thinking. 

To claim absolute truths is, I be- 
lieve, the greatest heresy of all reli- 
gion. I think we sin when we demand 
that others accept that there are abso- 
lute answers and that subscribing to 
them is desirable, personally benefi- 
cial, even essential. 

The dogmas of the Christian 
church have often been every bit as 
obstructive as the attitudes that Jesus 
responded to with: ‘‘How terrible for 
you Pharisees! You give to God one 
tenth of the seasoning herbs, such as 
mint and rue and all other herbs, but 
you neglect justice and the love for 
God”’ and, by way of other condem- 
nations of the people that had all the 
answers to faith and belief in God, to 
‘*How terrible for you teachers of the 
Law! You have kept the key that 
opens the door to the house of knowl- 
edge; you yourselves will not go in, 
and you stop those who are trying to 
go in!”’ 

Now, from its beginnings, science 
has legitimately been testing ‘‘evi- 


dence”’ of “‘proofs’’ of the existence 
of God and the church has suffered 
great discomfort as a result. The 
great debate pitting static religious 
truth against questing science is ba- 
sically a phoney one. I also see no 
reason why religious belief should 
stand apart from other knowledge as 
immutable, static. Hence there is no 
reason for faith to react defensively 
when previously held religious con- 
cepts are overthrown. Life and the in- 
trinsic search for God that is central 
to life is about asking questions, not 
stating absolute answers. Just as a 
good scientist is always sceptical 
about proofs, so a person should al- 
ways distrust claims of or against ab- 
solute religious truths. 

Let me not, however, imply that 
reality is capricious. The ultimate un- 
derpinning of science is that the rules 
do not change. Experimental evi- 
dence is only overturned by error in 
the original experiment, never by ca- 
price of nature. This is a point in 
which religious and scientific belief 
are strikingly alike: God and the 
Laws of Nature are believed both to 
be utterly coherent. A person with 
faith does not have to believe in an 
unchanging God — arguably an un- 


necessary limitation on God — but if 
God were to change opinions over- 
night, the Christian definition of the 
basic justice of God would have been 
violated. 

Central to life and religion for each 
individual is the attempt to under- 
stand the nature of God for himself or 
herself. Central to science is a similar 
attempt to understand the nature of 
the physical universe. As I see it, nei- 
ther search will ever be complete but 
the searches can bring each of us ful- 
filment. Certain belief and certain 
disbelief are equally sad because nei- 
ther is caught up in looking for deep- 
er and deeper questions. 


“It will no longer be good 
enough to try to separate 
secular from religious . . 


I see adoption of this perspective 
of incomplete understanding as a 
form of growing up. Like all growth, 
this brings new responsibility. The 
old answers may not do. It will no 
longer be good enough to try to sepa- 
rate secular from religious questions 
or to answer the profoundly difficult 
questions of how life should be lived 
with traditional answers. We, collec- 


tively and individually, have to live] 
our age. We have to accept that we 
are growing up in God’s eyes and 
that humanity is expected to pose in- 
telligent questions on religious sub- 
jects as well as the pressing physical 
problems of our age. That way lies 
integration for Christians in the prob- 
lems of society because we shall no 
longer be burdened with the claims of 
having textbook answers from 2000 
years ago. But it will be a relevant in- 
volvement, not an assimilation. The 
way past the cross leads us still in the 
guidance of the one God. 

In Habakkuk 1:5, most probably 
pointing to a time before the calami- 
tous conquest by the Babylonians of 
Judah in 586 B.C., to a people that 
Habakkuk thought were blind and 
deaf to reality, he wrote: ‘‘Look 
among the nations and see; wonder 
and be astounded. For I am doing a 
work in your days that you would not 
believe if told.’’ Are we any less 
stuck in our conventional thinking, 
any more inclined to wonder and be 
astounded? L] 


Dr. Miller is a member of the inter-denomina- 
tional Deep River Community Church. He is 
head of the Chemical Engineering Branch of 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited’s Chalk 
River Nuclear Laboratories. 


Holy, Holly, Holidays 


Holy days are days that call us to worship. Let’s not forget to worship, this 


summer. 


Holly days are days we sing of the birth of the Messiah. Let’s not forget to sing this 


summer. 


Holidays are days of recreation. Let’s not forget to celebrate Creator and creation 


this summer. 


Let’s not forget: Need knows no summer. All year we are privileged to be... 


y PRESBYTERUANSSSHARING 
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REVOLVING COLUMN 


View from the (Ivory) Tower 


Joseph C. McLelland 


RITES OF PASSAGE 


This book will make a traveller of thee, 
If by its counsel thou wilt ruled be; 

It will direct thee to the Holy Land, 

If thou wilt its directions understand. 


S: writes John Bunyan in the Introduction to The Pilgrim’s Progress. That 
famous book inspired generations to pursue the godly path to holiness. Like 
its hero Christian they learned the snares set by Apollyon, the temptations of 
Vanity Fair, the grip of Giant Despair in Doubting Castle, the support of friends 
— Messrs Hopeful, Stand-fast and Great-heart. This powerful allegory helped 
shape the Puritan idea and ideal of Christian faith. 

The metaphor of pilgrimage is a standard way of expressing faith and its strug- 
gle toward a higher goal. Ever since the Exodus of ancient Israel the ‘‘journey of 


faith’’ has been a favourite image of 
preachers and teachers. Prophets 
looked for a New Exodus, and Jesus 
shaped his brief ministry on the old 
story of passing-over or This Way 
Out, ex-hodos. Soon everyone’s exo- 
dus was being mapped according to 
the stages of Israel’s trek recorded in 
the book of Numbers, or the Stages 


of the Cross, or the threefold ascent ° 


of mystics from initiation through 
purgation to union with God (the 
three “‘books of Solomon’’ were im- 
portant here: Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
Song of Songs). 

Religion is a matter of rites de pas- 
sage, rituals of the human journey. A 
Jewish-Christian literary form arose, 
called ‘‘tours of hell.’’ Dante’s ver- 
sion begins in a dark wood, Bunyan’s 
in ‘‘the wilderness of this world.’’ 
Like Theseus in ancient Knossos, we 
search for the Ariadne’s thread to 
guide us through the labyrinth called 
Life. We must slay the monster — 
Minotaur or Dragon or Leviathan — 
that threatens us with doom. We dis- 
cover that the monster is within us, 
that we must purify ourselves before 
we can attain “‘the paradise of the 
heart.”’ 

Now this language of travellers 
was too often restricted to one’s per- 
sonal pilgrimage, as if each soul trav- 
els alone. Bunyan’s hero had to put 
fingers in ears to shut out the cries of 
his wife and children as he ran to- 
wards the wicket-gate that opened on 
the way of salvation. (Happily, Part 


Two has Christiana and the kids on 
the same pilgrimage and with similar 
happy ending). ‘‘Saving your soul’’ 
was an individual affair, and Chris- 
tian faith was reduced to the inner life 
and to personal ethics. Of course we 
know that Puritans were not quite 
like their caricature — Bunyan later 
wrote ‘‘The Life and Death of Mr 
Badman’’ to stress the point. But the 
idea of private faith haunts evangeli- 
cal Protestantism still. 

As we travel the roads and airways 
this summer we reenact the old story. 
Obstacles to overcome, temptations 
and trials to endure, new people to 
meet and places to explore. We also 
encounter the downside of pilgrim- 
age. No longer can we ignore the 
plight of Third World countries 
whose low currency allows us to 
travel in comfort. Their suffering 
contributes to our luxury. A modern 
pilgrim must learn ways of social 
ethics, action for the relief of the oth- 
ers with whom we share this planet, 
and the healing of the planet itself. 
The human journey so far has used 
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hee cal 

and abused both our environment and 
those who inhabit it. Our faith has 
been so private that we could even ar- 
gue that they are poor or abused be- 
cause their religion or their culture 
asked for it. Like Archbishop Rome- 
ro we need to have our consciousness 
raised before we can make the awful 
passage from private to public faith, 
from personal to social ethics. Our 
own safe passage cannot be pur- 
chased at the cost of others’ destruc- 
tion. 

John Calvin once said: ‘‘whatever 
God has conferred on us, which en- 
ables us to assist our neighbour, we 
are the stewards of it, and must one 
day render an account of our steward- 
ship.’’ Calvin’s treatise on ‘‘the right 
use of the present life and its sup- 
ports’’ follows one on ‘‘meditation 
on the future life’’ (/nstitutes 3:6-10). 
Unlike Bunyan’s Christian, John 
Calvin sees our future hope not as 
taking us out of this present world but 
ordering us back in. We are called to 
active stewardship of goods and re- 
sources, on behalf of others. Other- 
wise “‘we defraud our neighbours of 
their property’’ by refusing to share 
our bounty with their need. In fact 
the Christian is even ‘‘debtor to his 
neighbour’ . . . a hard saying, no? 
Calvin thought so, and saw that this 
pilgrimage of stewards will mean 
‘‘bearing the cross.’’ (“‘Lie easier, 
cross, upon His back’’). He would 
make travellers of us, exploring new 
frontiers in social action, as we seek 
for justice and human rights; espe- 
cially in those countries so depressed 
and deprived that they make for the 
best holiday tours. If it’s your 
‘avowed intent/To be a pilgrim’’ 
(see Hymn 520), don’t remember 
Bunyan’s hero Christian; remember 
his wife and children crying outside 
the gate. Go to them; your destiny 
lies in their hands. And that’s no alle- 
gory. (] 

Joseph C. McLelland is the McConnell Profes- 


sor of Philosophy of Religion at McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal, Quebec. 


Presbyterian Language 


by David Steele 


Psalm 16:11 


f n our anguish about membership 
losses we are accustomed to hearing 
of the failures of Joe and Joanna 
Presbyterian. Their faith is fuzzy and 
foggy, we hear. They come to church 
out of habit. They are rather tepid, 
wishy-washy Christians. 

The data for these conclusions rest 
heavily on language. Presbyterians at 
work or play, in the supermarket, 
even during the coffee hour at church 
do not mention God or Jesus or salva- 
tion very often. This must mean we 
do not know or care much about our’ 
faith. So how can the church evange- 
lize or grow with such flimsy mem- 
bership? 

The Joe and Joanna Presbyterian I 
know do not fit that picture. They are 


My wife is taking 
pottery... 


Jeremiah 19;10-11 


I was praying 
out on the 
dock and ... 


Do you want 
to play 
tennis? 


the ones who lived through the 60s 
when the tepid ones pulled out of the 
church. They are among the 15 per 
cent of the people in our country in- 
volved with any church. When a 
family is the only one in the block 
pulling out of the driveway Sunday 
morning, headed for church, they are 
doing it on purpose. The Presbyteri- 
ans I know have strong faith and true 
grit. I wish we would stop bad- 
mouthing them. 

If Joe and Joanna have a fault, it is 
that they do not use religious lan- 
guage in common parlance. If you 
ask them about their faith, they can 
verbalize it quite well. But they will 
not thrust it into average conversa- 
tion. They are people of Matthew 6, 


Sermon on the Mount folk who heed 
the master’s works: “‘Beware of 
practising your piety before other 
people.”’ 

MY DAD WAS LIKE THAT. 
During the ’60s I was involved in 
sensitivity training. “‘How can you 
do that?’’ Dad asked, ‘*I would never 
choose to share my problems with 
other people.”’ 


‘‘How did you handle problems, 
decisions?’’ I asked. As a college 
president, I knew he had many. 
**Whom did you talk with?’’ I asked. 
‘“Well,’’ he murmured softly, 
CO me 

I’m sure that was true. He was a 
man of prayer. But I never saw him 
praying except at meals or in church. 
He never spoke of it. If I had not 
asked, I never would have known. 
For one does not parade piety before 
others. That’s typical Presbyterian 
behaviour, isn’t it? Don’t you have a 
similar story? 

I spent a weekend at a family camp 
once where people were big on reli- 
gious language. Folk verbalized 
readily what Jesus was doing in their 
lives or how the Lord was leading 
them. I wanted to get acquainted with 
the people; but they were always tell- 
ing me about Jesus. 

I tired quickly of chatting about Je- 
sus. If someone tells us the Lord is 
leading them to put beans up their 
nose, what can we say or do? Can’t 
argue with God. Can’t reason with 
the individual. Human _ dialogue 
evaporates. 

I wish our evangelism thrust could 
begin by honouring Joe and Joanna 
Presbyterian and realizing their faith 
is strong, but not well expressed with 
heavily religious lingo. Instead of 
trying to get us to talk like Baptists or 
televangelists or whatever, let’s 
spend some effort translating the gos- 
pel into Presbyterian. 

We honour native tongues and 
have spent untold effort translating 
the Bible into Hawaiian, Eskimo, 
Swahili. "Round here, we’re looking 
for ways to evangelize in Presbyteri- 
an language. Any ideas? 1 


David Steele is pastor, Christ in Terra 
Linda Church, San Rafael, Calif. 


Reprinted by permission of the editor, The 
Presbyterian Outlook, Richmond, Virginia, 
ULS.A: 
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The Presbyterian Church in Canada Didn't 
Double in the Eighties but some 


congregations Di d I 


f. 1979, at the 105th General As- 
sembly in Sudbury, Ontario, the fol- 
lowing motion by James Statham was 
enthusiastically adopted by the Com- 
missioners: “‘That the 105th General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
commit ourselves to double our 
membership in ten years as a realistic 
goal.”’ 

During the subsequent ten years, 
despite significant work and contri- 
bution by the Church Growth Com- 
mittee, our church has not doubled; 
in fact, it has not grown numerically 
at all. 

However, over the same period 
more than 25 congregations have in- 
creased their membership from 99 
per cent to 1060 per cent. Looking at 
a list of these congregations they in- 
clude church extension congregations 
like Trinity, Ottawa; ethnic ones like 
Korean Christian in London, Onta- 
rio; rural, like Knox, Sylvania in Sas- 
katchewan and frontier congregations 
like Christ Church, Wabush, Labra- 
dor. 

Last year, two ministers of our 
church, Floyd McPhee of Parkwood 


O.. interview consisted of a se- 


ries of informal questions around the 
topics of church growth and out- 
reach, with a prime focus on the 
question, ‘‘What do you do — what 
programmes do you run — to assimi- 
late newcomers into the life and wit- 
ness of your congregation?’ 

These churches were selected be- 
cause of the pattern of growth which 
they have displayed over the last sev- 
eral years, and the recommendations 


Presbyterian Church in Nepean, On- 
tario, and Gordon Kouwenberg of. 
Grace Presbyterian Church in Or- 
leans, Ontario, set out to attempt to 
discover if there are common factors 
among growing churches of our de- 
nomination. They chose the follow- 
ing seven churches in Ontario that 
had experienced significant numeri- 
cal growth in the last decade: 


@ Kortright Presbyterian Church, 
Guelph 

@ Brant Hills Presbyterian Church, 
Burlington 

@ Cheyne Presbyterian Church, 
Stoney Creek 

@ Oakridge Presbyterian Church, 
London 

@ Chalmers Presbyterian Church, 
London 

@ St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church, Puce 

@ Forest Glade Presbyterian 
Church, Windsor 


They then interviewed the minister 
and/or staff. The following is their 
report of what they discovered. 


of the staff, and some former staff of 
the Church Growth Committee of the 
Board of Congregational Life. 

While it is recognized that this sur- 
vey varies from ‘‘pure research,’’ the 
answers were subjectively recorded; 
it is still significant to notice the con- 
sistency of several factors. 

Based upon these interviews and 
our observations we have come up 
with a profile of a growing church as 
follows: 
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1 The minister has a high level of 
personal skills; is church growth 
oriented; has a clear concept of evan- 
gelism; is skilled in leading people to 
Christ; has a deep passion for the 
Gospel; preaches in contemporary 
style that is biblically based and 
Christ-centred; and always seeks to 
make God real to ‘‘every day life”’ 
situations. The minister does not rou- 
tinely visit the congregation, but 
faithfully visits newcomers, the sick 
and hospitalized, and those séeking 
baptism or marriage. 


2 New people come to the church 
because of the location of the church, 
its reputation, and some advertising. 
A small percentage of the congrega- 
tional budget is spent on advertising, 
and very little ‘‘door-to-door’’ visit- 
ing is done. However, church mem- 
bers bring others — _ relatives, 
friends, neighbours — with them to 
church. 


3 The congregation displays friend- 
liness by going out of its way to wel- 
come new people. For example, 
church regulars will introduce them- 
selves to new people sitting beside 
them in the pews. 


4 The congregation has a statement 
of PURPOSE which is well publi- 
cized throughout the congregation. 


5 The worship services are joyfully 
contemporary, yet traditionally 
based, with freedom to do things dif- 
ferently and spontaneously. 


6 The church has an organized 
prayer chain. 


7 The congregation provides seve- 
ral Bible studies. 


8 Music plays a focal role, with a 
children’s choir, an adult choir, and, 
if there is interest, a youth choir, a 
seniors’ choir, a folk singing group 
and quartets. 


9 People stick with the congrega- 
tion because they develop a relation- 
ship with God, plus significant rela- 
tionships with others in the church. 


10 The minister’s spouse actively 
participates in the life of the congre- 
gation. 


11 The congregation intentionally 
— within the first 36-hours to three 
weeks — follows up on new people 
attending church services by letter, a 
phone call, and a visit. 


12 The church offers a variety of 
programmes in an attempt to meet the 
various age and interest needs of the 
community. 


13 The congregation uses 
‘friendship pads’’ weekly in the 
services of worship. (Friendship pads 
allow people to sign their names and 
to greet others in their pew by name.) 


14 The congregation keeps track 
of how many and who attends each 
service of worship. Those who have 
missed several services of worship 
are contacted. 


15 when the parking lot is 
crowded the key members of the con- 
gregation covenant to park outside 
the church parking lot. A few spaces 
in the parking lot, close to the build- 
ing, are reserved for visitors. 


16 Elders’ visiting is supple- 
mented by an organized way of keep- 
ing in touch with each family —e.g., 
a ‘‘shepherding’’ programme. 


17 The congregation recognizes 
special events in members’ lives such 
as births, anniversaries, graduations, 
and joining the church. 


18 Lay people play an active lead- 
ership role within the congregation, 
which includes taking part in the 
services of worship. 


19 The congregation emphasizes 
youth activities. 

20 The congregation has a plan to 
reach people outside the congrega- 
tion — for example, evangelistic Bi- 
ble studies, Daily Vacation Bible 
School. 


21 The congregation intentionally 
attempts to get people to know each 
other — for example, pictures of new 
members, congregational dinners and 
socials. 
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ustice, Peace and the 
ntegrity of Creation: 


by Dorothy Herbert 


he Vancouver Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches in 1983 
requested member churches ‘‘to en- 
gage ... in a conciliar process of 
mutual commitment (covenant) to 
Justice, peace and the integrity of cre- 
ation.”’ 

The World Convocation on Jus- 
tice, Peace and Integrity of Creation 
(JPIC) held in Seoul, Korea, March 
5-12, 1990, brought together some 
750 delegates and advisors from 
around the world to consider the re- 
sults of the process and provide the 
basis for the action of the ecumenical 
community, particularly at the WCC 
Canberra Assembly in 1991. 
Through worship, testimonials, panel 
and small group discussions, docu- 
ment writing, drama and symbolic 
acts, the Convocation focused on 
how the issues are interrelated, what 
our Christian faith says about justice, 


A Call for 
Covenant Renewal 


peace and the integrity of creation, 
and how we as a covenant people — 
faithful and responsible to God for 
the world — can respond to today’s 
global crisis. I was the delegate se- 
lected to represent The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 


From Guilt to 
Solidarity 


Going to Korea gave me the op- 
portunity to experience first hand 
what is, sadly, just one of many areas 
in the world where debt bondage, 
low intensity conflicts, and manipu- 
lation by power elites are causing 
growing disparity between rich and 
poor, the destruction of the natural 
order of creation and the death of 
thousands of innocent people. Born 
in the United States, I was cut to the 
heart by the presentation on *‘Korean 
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Covenanting for peace and recognition of two states, Israel and Palestine. 


— WCC photos, Peter Williams 


Night,’’ a drama produced by the 
Korean National Council of Church- 
es which outlined the Cold War tra- 
gedies and oppression of the Korean 
people from the time of their brief 
liberation from Japan to the present. 
With pounding drums and dramatic 
dance, moving pictures and powerful 
singing and speeches, they shared the 
terror of the division of their penin- 
sula, the tragedy of the Kwanju mas- 
sacre and long term political prison- 
ers, and their dream of kicking the 
super-powers out and reuniting the 
nation. Korean Christians see the 
connection between their suffering 
and the brokenness of their divided 
nation, and the life, death and resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ. Their vision 
is that the resurrection means the na- 
tion reunified. They shared with us 
their hope for Jubilee Year (Leviticus 
25) in 1995. 


The JPIC World 
Convocation 
Message affirmed: 


@ that all exercise of power is ac- 

countable to God; 

® God’s option for the poor; 

@ the equal value of all races and 
peoples; 

@ that male and female are created 
in the image of God; 

@ that truth is at the foundation of 
a community of free people; 

@ the peace of Jesus Christ; 

® the creation as beloved of God; 

© that the earth is the Lord’s; 

@ the dignity and commitment of 
the younger generation; 

® that human rights are given by 
God. 


—————— ne 


Part of daily worship included lighting of candles. 


As I sat among the wives and 
mothers of political prisoners, my 
face unashamedly washed with tears, 
my feelings of guilt bottomed out. 
The evening ended with an exuberant 
dragon dance in celebration of the 
Korean Christian’s hope, with per- 
formers pulling members of the audi- 
ence onto the floor to participate. I 
was one of the first pulled in, and it 
was then that grace struck: I was for- 
given, not abstractly by God alone, 
but very particularly by the people 
who I, because of who and what I 
am, have oppressed. In those mo- 
ments, while I danced until I almost 
dropped with hundreds of brothers 
and sisters from Korea and around 
the world, I experienced what solida- 
rity means. 

I probably wouldn’t have been re- 
ady for what happened on Korean 
Night if it hadn’t been for the 


worship experiences of the previous 
days. Worship was a central activity 
of the Convocation. Since I volun- 
teered to sing in the choir, I was im- 
mersed in the acts of worship. There 
were many beautiful moments. On 
the day of praise and adoration, the 
Bible was processed through the 
aisles to the accompaniment of drums 
and dancing: the Word of God is a 
gift to be celebrated! On the day of 
repentance and confession, the choir 
was asked to sing a lament together, 
each of us in our own language to our 
own tune; it demonstrated for me 
how the suffering of even one dimin- 
ishes us all. The day of affirmation of 
faith, we built a wall with painted 
boxes in front of a rough wooden 
cross. Then we took it down, singing 
‘*Walls that divide are broken down; 
Christ is our unity .. .,’’ while the 
victims of racism, sexism and politi- 
cal oppression decorated the cross 
with flowers. We shared the excite- 
ment of our East European col- 
leagues and the anticipation of the 
Koreans. I cried often during worship 
the first few days — the testimonies 
were so powerful — but as the feel- 
ings of solidarity developed, relation- 
ships changed. I still weep. I weep 
with those who suffer, but I also hope 
because their faith is strong enough 
to see the resurrection on the other 
side of their suffering. If I truly be- 
lieve in God, how can I feel disheart- 
ened. 


The Challenge of 
Ecumenism 


Representatives from 307 denomi- 
nations, Christian world commu- 
nions (such as the World Alliance of 
Reformed Churches) and people’s 
movements (such as Peace Bri- 
gades), attended the convocation, 
plus advisors from other living faiths 
who share our concerns for justice, 
peace and the integrity of creation, 
and will be our partners in the pro- 
cess, working in their own way. 

Ecumenism isn’t easy, though. 
The Roman Catholics objected to the 
concept that covenant could be bro- 
ken, while those of us from Reform- 
ed churches thought the covenant had 
been broken by the human partner 
many times. We found alternative 


continued over page 
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Justice, Peace and the 
Integrity of Creation, <ouine 


The 88 Seoul Art Troupes’ special performance at the opening of the Assembly. 


Covenants made 
at Seoul 


About 20 covenants were cele- 
brated at the Seoul convocation. 
Among those participating were: 

® Jewish, Christian and Muslim 
participants from the Middle East, 
who committed themselves to work 
for ‘‘mutual recognition and self- 
determination’ and _ sovereignty 
for both Israel and _ Palestine 
through the recognition of a Pales- 
tinian state. 

@ UK and South Africans attend- 
ing pledged to continue to support 
sanctions and other pressure until 
there is ‘‘profound and irreversible 
change”’ in South Africa. 

@ Tamils and Sinhalese from Sri 
Lanka committed themselves to 
**go0 to the churches of Sri Lanka to 
work together for a just peace.’ 

@ People from the Netherlands and 
the Philippines pledged to ‘‘stop 
exploitation of women worldwide, 
especially the trafficking in Filipi- 
na women.’’ 

@ Several groups committed them- 
selves to working towards the goal 
of ‘‘peaceful reunification’? of 
North and South Korea. 


wording. The Russian Orthodox 
couldn’t tolerate female images of 
God, so we carefully removed both 
male and female images of God from 
our documents. The wordiness of the 
convocation was a frustration to 
many, especially people from Africa 
and Latin America and aboriginals 
from north and south, who felt the 
whole process was dominated by Eu- 
ropean rationality. These delegates 
made significant changes to the docu- 
ments and were responsible for a 
fourth covenant statement on racism, 
which was not pre-planned. 

Debates in our small working 
groups were often heated, and the 
amendments during plenary sessions 
seemed endless. I kept finding my- 
self on the opposite side of many is- 
sues from an English archbishop. 
Having argued with him for three 
days in our small group, when he 
stood in a plenary session to make an 
amendment, I knew it would be diffi- 
cult to agree. He was concerned that 
the Irish Republican Army might get 
the wrong impression about some of 
our statements. He wanted the con- 
vocation to state that churches would 
only support organizations and peo- 
ple’s movements which used non-vi- 
olent means. I voted against the 
amendment. The report in the Toron- 
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to Star, made me sound like a ‘‘just- 
war’’ advocate, which I’m not. I felt 
that another of our affirmation — 
statements made the convocation’s — 
commitment to non-violence clear. I 
didn’t feel we should put any qual- 
ifiers on which poor and oppressed 
we would choose to be with in solida- 
rity. 


The Message of the 
Convocation 


Justice, peace and the integrity of 
creation are not three separate topics, 
but three entry points for analyzing 
our collapsing world order. They are 
three recurring biblical themes, three 
essential ingredients in the Reign of 
God. The growing concerns about 
the environment may be a window of 
opportunity for Christians to provide 
leadership and insight as to how the 
issues of injustice, militarism and en- 
vironmental degradation are interre- 
lated. People and nature are one. In- 
justice to one results in injustice to 
the other. When we destroy the envi- 
ronment, we commit injustice espe- 
cially to future generations. Even 
when people destroy the environment 
because of need and not greed, their 
need is rooted in injustice. 

It used to be that we could sit in 
our relative wealth and security and 
not think too much about the life and 
death struggles of people in the poor- 
er nations of the world. This is no 
longer possible. Our planet is a single 
biosphere and what is done to one 
part affects all the other parts. It is 
not enough for us to repair the envi- 
ronmental damage in our own nation. 
We must do this, but we must also 
free the world’s impoverished from 
debt bondage and end wasteful mili- 
tary spending. If we are unwilling to 
change, to consider reducing our 
standards of living so others can raise 
theirs within the physical limitations 
of this planet, then we all lose every- 
thing. 


Inter-regional 
Covenants 


In addition to the main covenants 
adopted by the whole Convocation, 
there were a variety of inter-regional 
covenants made between delegates. I 
put the name of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada to a ‘‘Covenant on 


Atmospheric Destruction Amongst 
Churches of Northern Industrialized 
-Countries.’’ The covenant says, in 
part, ‘‘Because northern industri- 
alized countries are the primary con- 
tributors to atmospheric destruction, 
we as religious bodies in Europe, 
Canada, and the USA covenant to 
work together to help protect the in- 
tegrity of God’s creation by pressur- 
ing our societies to reduce emissions 
of greenhouse gases and ozone-de- 
stroying chemicals.’’ 


Success or Failure? 


The convocation never finished all 
the business it set out to accomplish. 
By the time we got around to adopt- 
ing some parts of the final document, 
time was running out on the transla- 
tors’ contracts, and without transla- 
tors (in six official languages: Ko- 
rean, English, French, German, 
Spanish, and Russian) the World 
Council cannot function! We ended 
up adopting only the major headings 
of the part of the document entitled 
‘‘Act of Covenanting,’’ as there was 
no time left to perfect the wording of 
the many sub-points. 

Based on what happened to the fi- 
nal document, some might consider 
the convocation a failure. I don’t — 
there was so much more going on 
other than just the work on the docu- 
ment. JPIC is not a paper or action. 
JPIC is a process, and the event in 
Seoul was a significant step on the 
collective Christian journey toward 
faith renewal. Once again, the Chris- 
tian faith is seen as having signifi- 
cance for all of life. As long as a 
brother or sister is hurting, or nature 
is violated, our Christian is calling to 
work for justice, peace and integrity 
of creation. 

When I returned to Canada, my 
heart was full — so full, that for 
many days, only my heart could 
speak. Despite the problems that can 
plague large ecumenical gatherings, 
the convocation was an_ intensely 
spiritual event for me. I felt the Spirit 
of God working in me, and I experi- 
enced the solidarity of being part of 
the Body of Christ in a new way. I 
pray to God that I can be an instru- 
ment for change, and that Christians 
around the world can work together 
for Justice, Peace and Integrity of 
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Creation. It is easy to feel over- 
whelmed, but the keys seem to be to 
think globally while acting locally, 
and to repent and renew our covenant 
faith in God. If every congregation, 
every Christian, were to do what they 
can where they are, to act as though 
what they did mattered (because pos- 
itive or negative, it does matter), God 
could transform our actions into what 
is necessary to save life on this plan- 
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Threats to Life 


The greatest danger to life on this 
planet lies in the interaction of 
forces that deny justice, peace and 
the integrity of creation. 

The Reign of Injustice 

More than 950 million people are 
deprived of life’s basic necessities 
— food, shelter and dignity. The 
poorest one-fifth of the world’s 
population receives less than two 
per cent of the earth’s resources, 
while the richest one-fifth con- 
sumes 74 per cent. Poverty is not 
accidental; the international debt 
crisis is the most obvious cause. 
Poverty also contributes to envi- 
ronmental problems, as the poor 
are forced to sacrifice the future in 
order to survive in the present. In- 
justice also results from sexism and 
racism. 
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Rev. Kim Yong Bok, Korea, and Archbishop Kirill of the USSR. 


et. This is the covenant gift of God, 
and the means by which all nations 
shall be blessed. 1 


Ms. Herbert is an elder in St. Andrew’s 
Church (King Street), Toronto. 


The Reign of Violence 

Over 100 wars have been fought 
since 1945. Thousands have died in 
conflicts in which Third World 
countries have been battlegrounds 
for the superpowers. Despite some 
small progress on disarmament, 
arms expenditures continue to in- 
crease national debts and divert 
material and human_resources 
from more urgent human needs. 


The Disintegration of 
Creation 

Economic development, primarily 
in the Northern Hemisphere, has 
upset the delicate balance of na- 
ture. Wanting to break free of sub- 
servience to affluent nations, Third 
World countries are determined to 
develop, but if they use the meth- 
ods of the North, there is little hope 
for life on this planet. 
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War and Famine — 


by L. June Stevenson 


T. poster is everywhere we 
go. It is gripping in its desperation. 
One can almost smell the blood that 
flows bright red against a stark back- 
ground of black and white. In the 
forefront a gaunt woman grimaces as 
she stands defiantly, clutching a bony 
child to her bosom. Her horror is pal- 
atable. Equally horrifying is the mon- 
strous tank that advances on her. Be- 
neath its treads are the bodies of her 
friends and neighbours already dead 
and dying. The poster leaves no 
doubt in anyone’s mind about the fate 
of that proud woman. 

Everyone alludes to that poster in 
Eritrea. The massacre it depicts is a 
reference point in the 29-year strug- 
gle of the Eritrean people against the 
oppression of the Ethiopian military, 
the Dergue. On that fateful day in 
May 1988, about 15 Ethiopian tanks 
surrounded the village of She’eb. Lo- 
cal residents were herded into a small 
dugout under a tree, and the tanks 
rolled in to crush people to death. 
The soldiers then turned their guns on 
those still alive. Four hundred people 
died in the massacre. 

Eritrea’s misfortunes made few 
waves in the international media. She 
seemed alone in her claim for inde- 
pendence against the power struggles 
of outside nations that plagued her 
history. A Red Sea territory the size 
of England, Eritrea was colonized in 
1890 by the Italians. After the fall of 
Italy in 1941, the British Military 
Administration took over, also pursu- 
ing a colonial policy. Following the 
end of the Second World War, the 
United Nations created a loose *‘fed- 
eration’’ between Eritrea and_ its 
southern neighbour, Ethiopia, in 
1956. In 1962, under Haile Selassie, 
the Ethiopian government violated 
that agreement and annexed Eritrea 
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This graphic poster, seen throughout Eritrea, depicts the massacre at She’eb. 


— photo by Lee Holland 


by force. Neither the UN nor other 
governments responded to that illegal 
act. 

After peaceful requests for interna- 
tional help were ignored, Eritreans 
took up arms against hostile rule by 
Ethiopia. Today, the Eritrean inde- 
pendence movement, the Eritrean 
People’s Liberation Front (EPLF), 
controls more than 85 per cent of the 
country, with a large civilian infra- 
structure in addition to its army. Its 
goal is to create a just society for all. 
The EPLFE has proposed a peace plan 
that calls for an internationally super- 
vised referendum in which Eritreans 
could vote for federation with, or re- 
gional autonomy within, Ethiopia, or 
independence. 

To the southwest of Eritrea lies 
Ethiopia’s province of Tigray, like- 
wise locked in a deadly battle with 
the Dergue. There, freedom of state 
is not a concern but independence 
from the demonic policies of Ethiopi- 
a’s President Mengistu Haile Mari- 
am. In its 15-year effort to win a 
more democratic government for its 
peoples, and obtain multi-party elec- 
tions for all of Ethiopia, the Tigrayan 
People’s Liberation Front (TPLF), 
has pushed to within 100 kilometers 
of Addis Ababa, the capital of Ethio- 
pla. 

Like their neighbours in other 
areas of Ethiopia and the Sudan, Eri- 
trea and Tigray suffer from recurrent 
drought and famine. In 1984-85, the 
skeletal images that flashed across 
world television screens, were a liv- 
ing daily reality. Now, in the early 
months of 1990, the spectre of fam- 
ine looms again, today less the 
whims of cruel nature than the work 
of stubborn powers. 


O.. again drought has 


swept the area, leaving the already 
parched earth bone dry. Carcasses of 
animals rot on the periphery. Soon, 
the rains will sweep across the dying 
land. Roads, painstakingly carved by 
pick and shovel along mountains and 
valleys, will be washed out. River 
beds, now used as roads, will be 
flooded. Delivery of food will be cut 
by 50 per cent. Crops planted in 
peaceful times will be devastated. In 
the Horn of Africa four to five mil- 
lion people risk death by starvation. 
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WHO, WHAT AND 
WHERE 


The Dergue are Ethiopian military 
who occupied Eritrea, a Red Sea 
territory the size of England. In 
1962 Eritrea was annexed by force, 
by its southern neighbour, 
Ethiopia. 

Eritrean People’s Liberation 
Front (EPLF), is the Eritrean 
independence movement, now 
controlling over 85% of the 
country. 


In the Ethiopian province of 
Tigray, southwest of Eritrea, the 
Tigrayan People’s Liberation 
Front (TPLE), is also fighting the 
Dergue. 


The Eritrean Relief Association 
(ERA), is the relief and 
development wing of the EPLF. 


They, and the Relief Association of 


Tigray (REST), are taking 
responsibility for distributing food 
from foreign donors, for famine 
relief. 


The spectre of famine looms again 


Issayas Afworki, General Secretary of the EPLF, shown with an Italian film crew,. ‘“‘could well be a 
liberated Eritrea’s first leader.”’ 


— photos by L. June Stevenson. 


Against that deathly scenario for- 
eign donors have pledged hundreds 
of thousands of tons of relief food 
supplies. The Eritrean Relief Asso- 
ciation (ERA) and the Relief Asso- 
ciation of Tigray (REST) are ready 
and willing to distribute that food. 
Convoys of trucks wait to deliver it. 
Yet the food on the way may not be 
sufficient, the trucks labour under 
difficult conditions, and the battle 
lines are drawn. In Ethiopia, govern- 
ments volley for points; in the West, 
diplomats argue over imprecise fig- 
ures and circumspect politics. The 
world turns a deaf ear out of igno- 
rance, fear and uncertainty. Mean- 
while, millions of ordinary people 
wait in limbo — people whose only 
desire is for enough food and water to 
survive to see another day. 

On a warm February evening this 
year, I entered Eritrea illegally (oth- 
ers in our delegation followed a food 
convoy into Tigray) — with the 
knowledge and sanction of my own 
Church and the unofficial counte- 


continued over page 
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A deadly combination 


continued 


nance of my government — under 
cover of darkness to avoid being 
spotted by Ethiopian military aircraft 
— in a Toyota Land Cruiser which 
bumped drunkenly over tortuous Eri- 
trean mountain roads. Famine and 
drought are serious matters. An 
armed struggle which prevents avail- 
able food from reaching hungry peo- 
ple is a deadly game indeed. 

Twelve hours of dusty, rocky 
roads from Port Sudan on the Red 
Sea brought us to Himbol in northern 
Eritrea where the field headquarters 
of the Eritrean Relief Association are 
ingeniously hidden under cover of 
branches and earth. It was a startling 
introduction to a country that is liter- 
ally living under camouflage. 

ERA is the relief and development 
wing of the EPLF. Most of these 
workers gladly volunteer their time to 
help the relief effort. “‘Food is a 
priority for people everywhere,’’ we 
were told a few days later, by the 
General Secretary of the EPLF, a 
handsome, serious man in his late 
forties. 

Issayas Afworki, who could well 
be a liberated Eritrea’s first leader, 
had stopped on his way to the newly 
captured port city of Massawa to 
speak with us. He sat, ironically, on 
a chair made of an empty ammuni- 
tion case on the verandah of what 
was once the headquarters of the Der- 
gue, the Ethiopian military, in the 
bombed-out city of Afabet. Rusted 
out tanks fringe the city in mocking 


testimony to the idiotic futility of . 


war. In a mere 48-hour battle in 
1988, the Eritreans turned the tide of 
the civil war, capturing 48 tanks and 
20,000 Ethiopian soldiers. Today the 
end of their struggle is in sight. 


A. food takes second place 


to the war effort. Without peace, 
people are unable to plant crops regu- 
larly, harvest those crops and build 
up resistance to the ravages of nature 
that are always present. Trucks that 
could be used to carry water and 
grain, must sometimes transport 
troops to the front. Running water is 
almost nonexistent. Spare parts are 


costly. Tires cost $1000 to replace. 

The needs are endless, but it is not 
the plight of hungry people that grips 
you here in this desert land; it is the 
strength and courage of the people 
themselves. Optimism and sheer guts 
are written on every face. ‘‘We will 
be free,’’ is echoed in every commu- 
nity we visit. And the cheery parting 
phrase, ‘‘See you in Asmara on Lib- 
eration Day,’’ catches our imagina- 
tion from ERA’s head office in Khar- 
toum, Sudan to the EPLF base camp 
at Orota. Asmara, once the capital 
city of Eritrea, is now the nerve 
centre of Dergue air and _ artillery 
strength. It is today encircled by re- 
bel troops. 

In Afabet we chatted with Chu- 
Chu, a young woman who joined the 
liberation forces last year. She recalls 
being only 11 years old when she de- 
cided to fight. Escaping from Addis 
in 1976, Chu-Chu became active in 
the Eritrean student movement, and 
remained even after the Ethiopian 
government began killing many stu- 


Negesti, who fled three months ago from occupied territory, shown in her highland hom 
the side of a mountain, with Jonas, an ERA worker. 
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dents. For security reasons she has 
had no contact with her family since 
1976. Chu-Chu’s husband is fighting 
at the front; her father and one broth- 
er were killed in the war. 

Women represent one-third of the 
Eritrean military, holding positions 
up to company commander. Most 
look like teenagers, their slim waists 
wrapped with grenades and mag- 
azines holding 30 bullets, the usual 
(Russian-made) AK 47 rifles slung 
over their slight shoulders and a tur- 
ban-cum-bedsheet wound around 
their heads. Even local women who 
belong to their community Women’s 
Association carry guns because of the 
danger of attack. Horror stories 
abound of rape and pillage of local 
areas. 

In the camps for refugees and dis- 
placed persons such as the one we 
visited at Filfil, the older women live 
in more traditional ways. Widowed 
and alone, Negesti (meaning 
queen’) sits regally calm in her high- 
land home carved in the side of a 
mountain. One of some 70,000 per- 
sons displaced by the conflict, Ne- 
gesti fled three months ago from oc- 
cupied territory. 
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A piece of needlepoint is tacked on 
one wall. *‘God is love,’’ it reads. 
There is no church or minister in the 
area so Negesti goes to her neigh- 
bour’s house regularly for prayer and 
Bible study. 

In one corner of the simple single- 
room dwelling is a wedding picture. 
Proudly she speaks of her son who 
lives in America. Her one hope, for 
herself and her family, is that they 
will return to their homeland when it 
is freed. For now, she lives comfort- 
ably, her basic needs supplied by 
ERA. 

Minutes later on another windy 
mountainside, where my Tilley hat is 
swept off my head, we sip sweet tea 
with a young mother who goes every 
afternoon to the local school to take 
grade-two math, her youngest child 
bundled on her back. Old and young 
study everything from reading to 
child psychology. An educated pop- 
ulace is Eritrea’s hope for the future. 

Not far away, in Solomona Camp, 
is an orphanage where 450 children 
are napping when we arrive. Curious 
faces of those who cannot sleep peer 
at us over bed railings, tugging at our 
hearts. Separated from their families 
by the conflict, abandoned, disabled, 
they are collected into one place 
while workers try to discern their ori- 
gins. 


N..... Eritreans work in 


factories devoted to the war effort. A 
sandal factory, started to keep up 
with the needs of fighters, now sup- 
plies everyone in Eritrea. Colourful 
plastic cups and bowls are moulded 
and supplied to hospitals and orpha- 
nages. The number of women in the 
military prompted the establishment 
of the first factory in Eritrea for sani- 
tary pads. Next door, soap is made. 
All these factories as well as the 
camps, health care, education and so- 
cial services, are part of the EPLF 
base headquarters at Orota. 

Nearby, Tesfagaber contributes to 
the war effort as an electrical winder. 
He is a walking witness to the sense- 
less cruelty of war, hobbling slowly 
along on crutches. One leg was am- 
putated after a bullet severed the fem- 
oral artery during the sixth Ethiopian 
offensive in 1982. 

‘“‘T would have paid my life,’’ he 


says. “‘I am not angry but proud 
since I was fighting for freedom.”’ 

Distances from good medical care 
and rough terrain necessitate the fre- 
quent amputation of limbs. Tesfaga- 
ber was one of dozens of amputees 
we saw — men, women and chil- 
dren. 

Araya is an assistant doctor at 
ERA’s Port Sudan Rehabilitation 
Centre where amputee victims like 
Tesfagaber are sent. Ninety per cent 
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Even the camels strip the leaves off the trees. 


of patients are victims of combat — 
air raids, land mines, bombs and 
shells. Only 10 per cent are civilians, 
disabled as a result of diseases like 
meningitis and polio; 15 per cent of 
patients are women. 

Rehabilitation for many is starting 
over: learning how to get out of bed 
in the morning, how to keep their 
balance, how to climb stairs. Daily 
workshops include wheelchair main- 
tenance and the special tailoring of 
clothes required by disability. Here, 
no space, no piece of equipment is 
wasted. Bedrooms double as class- 
rooms, ski poles are used to propel 


wheelchairs along. The older patients 
help the newcomers cope with their 
psychological wounds. 


T.. people we saw in Eri- 


trea were not starving. Food was be- 
ing delivered fairly regularly by lum- 
bering 20-ton trucks, straining be- 
neath their heavy loads of grain over 
mountain trails and river beds. As 
early as mid-April 1990, however, 
4.5 million people in the northern 
areas of Ethiopia could be facing 
starvation and death worse than that 
of 1984-85 when one million died. 
More than one-half million metric 
tons of food are urgently needed. 

Horrendous suffering can be avert- 
ed if the international community 
moves quickly. Our delegation has 
called for the immediate negotiation 
of a ceasefire to the war and the 
opening of an internationally super- 
vised and administered transit corri- 
dor for aid. If ships are loaded now 
and dispatched to the Horn of Africa 
area, food can be delivered through 
the Cross Border Routes from the Su- 
dan. If safe passage is guaranteed 
food can also be delivered through 
the ports of Massawa and Assab. 

Short-term relief can be provided 
through internal purchase from exist- 
ing food surpluses in Northern Ethio- 
pia. Relief workers must move 
quickly to pre-position food supplies 
before the rains begin. 

As I return to the artificiality of 
North American life where supermar- 
ket aisles overflow with pop and junk 
food, it is neither the drought in Eri- 
trea I remember nor the lack of wa- 
ter. It is the courageous, optimistic 
people who haunt me — people who 
live and work for justice and peace 
for all — people like you and me. 
Presbyterian World Service and De- 
velopment has recently issued an ur- 
gent appeal for help. Do we really 
have any choice but to respond in full 
measure? [] 


f %. 
Ms. Stevenson is editor of the Glad Tidings. 
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SUGGESTION BOX 


W. Matthew Vyse 


| n the past, environmentalists have been described (not very affectionately) as 
‘‘tree-huggers’’, ‘‘radicals’’ or just plain pests. Today we can no longer ig- 
nore the environment, or those who are expressing well-founded concerns about 
our threatened world. We can’t pick up a newspaper or magazine without reading 
about environmental studies or overflowing landfill sites. 

In June of last year, St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, located in southwest 
Calgary, established an Environmental Concerns Committee. The Committee 
operates under the Board of Managers. Our basic premise is that, as Christians, 


we all have an obligation to be stew- 
ards of God’s creation. Our primary 
goals are to increase environmental 
awareness at St. Andrew’s and to 
promote a more environmentally 
friendly operation of our church. 

To achieve these goals, the com- 
mittee acts as a resource which indi- 
viduals or groups at St. Andrew’s can 
access for information on such topics 
as recycling, water and energy con- 
servation, waste reduction and envi- 
ronmentally friendly products and al- 
ternatives. 

In order to keep St. Andrew’s in- 
formed about current environmental 
issues, various methods of commu- 
nication are used. A bulletin board, 
located in our church lounge, has 
been set aside to deal specifically 
with environmental issues and con- 
cerns. On it we display different top- 
ics each month, as well as a helpful 
hints section and a part which seeks 
input from the congregation and visi- 
tors to St. Andrew’s. Secondly, our 
committee makes regular contribu- 
tions to the St. Andrew’s monthly 
newsletter. These articles discuss 
current environmental issues in a 
Christian context, and help to in- 
crease the overall level of environ- 
mental awareness of the congrega- 
tion. Finally, our committee mem- 
bers make themselves available to 
speak to any interested groups at St. 
Andrew’s, such as youth groups, 
Sunday school classes and social 
gatherings. 

Although our committee has 
existed for less than a year, we are 
encouraged by the support and inter- 
est we have received from the con- 
gregation. Virtually all of the feed- 


back to committee members has been 
positive. We have noticed that most 
people genuinely want to become 
more environmentally aware. 
Awareness is one thing, but how 
do we convert this awareness into 
practical usefulness in our congrega- 
tion? The Environmental Concerns 
Committee at St. Andrew’s encour- 
ages the congregation to support in- 
dustry and government when they are 
environmentally responsible and 
challenge them when they are not. 
Also, we feel that we as a congrega- 
tion need to set a good example for 
others. This includes such things as 
minimizing excess waste paper, and 
active recycling in the day-to-day op- 


Mrs. Eleanor Art, elder in St. Andrew’s, Calgary, in front of a display 


focusing on environmental issues. 
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Environmental Concerns Committee 


What one Congregation is doing to help save the environment 


eration of our church facility. 

In a Christian context, there is no 
question where we should stand on 
this issue. This is God’s good cre- 
ation. It needs to be cared for with all 
the energy we as individuals and as a 
group can muster. All indications are 
that we are no longer allowed the lux- 
ury of bygone excuses such as, “‘let 
the other guy worry about it,’ or, 
‘my little bit of waste won’t make 
that much difference in the grand 
scheme of things.’’ Fortunately for 
us in addition to creating an environ- 
ment which is good, God also created 
one which is remarkably resilient. It 
can be healed if properly cared for. 

We have written to encourage oth- 
er congregations to become environ- 
mentally conscious. We hope they 
will write to share with us what they 
are doing. The Environmental Con- 
cerns Committee, c/o St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church, 703 Heritage 
Drive SW, Calgary, Alberta, T2V 
2w4. O : 


Mr. Vyse is an elder in St. Andrew’s Church, 


Calgary. 
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Clerks Plomp and Roberts with 
local volunteer, Lance Secret. 
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Kerrisdale and Taiwanese Children’s Choir. 


116TH ASSEMBLY 
EMBRACES CHANGE 


Commissioners may have left at the end of Assembly uncertain of 
the implications of the motions they had passed, but there can be 
no doubt that they opted for change. 


I. the West people have always 
displayed a willingness to change. 
Appropriate then that an Assembly 
which could radically affect the 
future of our church should be 
held in Vancouver. 

From the over 
mendations accepted through the 
International Affairs Committee to 
the adoption of all of the major 
recommendations of the two main 
task forces, the mood of the 
Assembly was for change—at times 
it seemed that any change was 
better than none. ‘There was a 
communal conviction that we were 
at a point in our history when 
actions rather than words must 
characterize our life. There was an 
impatience with any who tried to 
concentrate on small items of 
church law or detail. 

It is true that the Task Force on 
Restructuring was probably saved 
by a massive rescue operation led 
by Harrold Morris. But even that 
effort would not have been 
possible without a predisposition 
in favour of change, evidenced 
clearly in the willingness of the 
Assembly to wrestle with the first 
resolution of the report over 
several sessions until the rescue 
operation could be launched. 

‘Change was also evidenced in the 
fact that more women commis- 
sioners took part in this Assembly 
than in any previous one - almost 
80 of them - with the number of 
men and women ruling elders 
approaching parity. | Assembly 
reaffirmed its position that all of 
its boards and committees will use 
inclusive language. Several 
motions were passed providing the 
guarantee of a _ percentage 
representation for women on 


50° recom- . 


committees. 

This Assembly also said goodbye 
to a large number of longtime 
servants of the church. 

Finally, this Assembly did not 
remain untouched by the events 
around it in the world.  Res- 
olutions on the Meech Lake 
Accord, the new religious freedom 
in Nepal announced during 
Assembly and an acknowledgement 
of our sins against the Jewish 
people all received the Assembly’s 
enthusiastic support. 

Here then in brief summary are 
the actions of the 116th General 
Assembly of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 


AN ASSEMBLY FIRST 


Is there anything new under the 
sun? The opening service, held in 
Kerrisdale Presbyterian Church on 
Thursday evening June 7, proved 
that indeed there is, at least in the 
Presbyterian Church. In the words 
of the host. minister, David 
Stewart, "This is the first time in 
its 116-year history that the 
General Assembly would be called 
to worship by children." The 
Kerrisdale and Taiwanese 
Children’s Choir did the honours. 

Kerrisdale Church, the largest 
building in the Presbytery of 
Westminster, was jammed with 800 
worshippers to hear the retiring 
Moderator, Harrold Morris. He 
called them to live the pilgrim way; 
a pilgrimage that must be in the 
world as it is, and that shares the 
anguish, anger and questions, as 
well as the joys, of the people of 
our day. He noted that the whole 
"New Testament had been written 
without a single word that could be 
translated ‘ structure.’ " Concerns 
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about structure, he noted, were 
legitimate but never at the expense 
of ministry. 

Dr. Morris also said that his 
ecumenical experiences during the 
year had moved him greatly. He 
regretted a sense of reluctance to 
work co-operatively on the local 
level. He reminded his listeners 
that Presbyterians are not alone on 
the pilgrim way, and that they have 
both much to give and much to 
learn. 

At the conclusion of the service 
Dr. John Allan, the Moderator 
Designate, was formally elected as 
Moderator of the 116th General 
Assembly. About 50 of his 
parishioners from St. Andrew’s 
Church in Victoria had travelled 
from the island to attend the 
service. Allan, in his opening 
remarks to the Assembly, noted 
that he had seen many Moderators 
installed, each of whom requested 
the prayer support of the church, 
but for the first time in his life he 
could really understand what they 
had been talking about. 


THE HIGHLIGHT 
FOR MANY 


"Stats Canada can give you the 
number of Presbyterians in 
Canada. But who are the real 
Presbyterians - with their wallets, 
their commitments, their worship?" 

- Art Van Seters 


We do not exaggerate when we 


say that the daily morning worship 
period was one of the most 


popular events of the Assembly. _ 


Worship was led by various 
ministers and lay persons from the 
Presbytery of Westminster. Dr. 
Arthur Van Seters preached on the 
way of Jesus as it is reflected in the 


gospel of Luke. Although he 
warned his listeners that when 
either they or the preacher begin 
to enjoy the sermons too much 
they should question whether or 
not they are simply engaging in a 
culturally conditioned event, it did 
not deter them from giving him a 


Standing ovation after the 
concluding service. 
I have never attended an 


Assembly where attendance at 
worship remained so_ high 
throughout the whole week. 


NEW COMMITTEE 
OF THEOLOGICAL 
EDUCATION 


"If we are going to jump the Grand 
Canyon, better we do it in one leap 
rather than two." 

- Ted Olson, Task Force on 
Theological Education. 


As so frequently occurs when 
there are matters of substance to 
be decided, the first session on this 
subject was largely given over to 
debates about procedure. In the 
end the first three recom- 
mendations were collapsed into 
one and the Assembly adopted a 
single Presbyterian theological 
education enterprise, with three 
co-ordinate streams: Word and 
Sacraments, diaconal and lay 
theological education; and two 
focuses, one that takes place in 
theological colleges and the other 
that is conducted in congregations 
and communities. 

A committee was established "to 
develop and co-ordinate policy for 
theological education" in the whole 
church. Although the colleges will 
continue to give reports to the 
Assembly, all recommendations 
with regard to_ theological 
education will come through this 
new committee. 

The Assembly also agreed to 
move the current Ewart College 
programme from its present site, 
likely to reappear as part of the 
Knox College offerings. A 
commission was appointed to 
Oversee these changes and to 


ensure that the programme of 
Ewart College continued during 
1990-91. The Committee of 
Theological Education will 
recommend to the next Assembly 


new structures for diaconal 
theological education. 
The many other’ recom- 


mendations in the report regarding 
lay education in the church, having 
smaller unicameral Senates in each 
of the colleges (having only a 
downscaled senate), curriculum 
design and selection, and the 
general shape of _ theological 
education in the future were all 
passed with only minor changes. 

The church has high expectations 
of this new Committee of Thco- 
logical Education. It is to be hoped 
that this new committee receives 
the co-operation it will require to 
fulfil the mandate with which the 
church has entrusted it. Glen 
Crockford, an elder from Hanover, 
Ontario, is convener. 


A NEW SHAPE FOR 
CHURCH 
STRUCTURES 


After long hours of debate, it was 
agreed in principle to establish a 
new national structure with two 
major agencies: Life and Mission, 
and Services. In this new structure 
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evangelism, social action and 
justice ministries will be integrated. 

A major change in the Task 
Force on Restructuring report was 
shifting the date for completing the 
implementation of the new 
structure from June, 1991, to June, 
1992. The 1991 Assembly will 
approve two new_ executive 
directors for these new agencies, 
with the 1992 Assembly approving 
the various programme directors 
who will serve under them. A 
special Committee on Restruct- 
uring was named to facilitate the 
transition Over the next two years. 
The convener is Alexandra 
Johnston, an elder from Toronto. 

The bulk of the remaining 
recommendations including those 
affecting synods, the place of the 
Mission Societies, and the actual 
operation of the new structure was 
approved in principle and referred 
to this special Committee on 
Restructuring. The next Assembly 
will also have an opportunity to 
significantly mould the shape of 
the new organization. 


GAMBLING STILL 
FROWNED UPON 


The Church Doctrine Committee 
has produced a new statement on 
lotteries and gambling which the 
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Assembly commended for use in 


study. In it they note that 
"increasing positive practical 
Support in compassionate 


generosity must go hand-in-hand 
with continuing negative judge- 
ments against gambling.” The 
report also urges all Presbyterians 
to resist the temptation to 
participate in government lotteries 
and all other forms of gambling. 
Overtures from the sessions of St. 
Andrew’s, Moncton, and St. James, 
Newcastle, both in New Brunswick, 
"that the norm for sexual urion is 
within the covenant of mono- 
gamous marriage between a man 
and a woman,” was referred to the 
Church Doctrine Committee. They 
will present a report on human 
sexuality at the 1991 Assembly. 


YOUTH STILL ONLY 
OBSERVE 


Laurie MacKenzie, Hugh 
Donnelly and Kerry Anderson 
reported for the young adult 
observers. They highlighted what 
had been said in the church 
camping report, noting that for 
many of them Christian camping 
had played a significant role in 
their faith journey. 


They also pointed out that young / 


Photos by Don Stephens 
and John Congram. 
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adult observers had originally been 
established almost 20 years ago as 
a temporaty measure to involve 
youth until a fuller way for 
participation could be discovered. 
They proposed that the Assembly 
consider some form of young adult 
commissioners, so that they might 
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better participate in the decision 
making of Assembly. 
Of historical interest was the 


i 


Or 


presence of Haskell Shin who, asa ~~ 


young adult, had been an observer 


at the Korean Church Assembly in 
his homeland. 


NEW CAPITAL 
FUNDS CAMPAIGN 


Beginning on January 1, 1991, for 
a five year period, a capital funds 
campaign will be launched to raise 
10 million dollars. The proceeds 
will be used for new church 
development and overseas capital 
needs. 

Also receiving spirited debate was 
a resolution from the Admin- 
istrative Council that two ministers 
on basic stipend living in the same 
house should not receive two 
accommodation allowances. Those 
opposing this position felt that as 
a basic human right each person 


should receive an _ allowance. 
Concern was also expressed 
regarding the effects such a 


position would have on _ the 
pension of the person not receiving 
the allowance. In a‘close vote it 
was decided that only one 
allowance would be paid. 

Stipends for ministers on the 
minimum level as well as those for 
professors and executive staff will 
be increased 5.5 per cent on 
January 1, 1991. 


A motion to increase the estim- _ 
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ated revenue from Presbyterians 
Sharing by 4.4 per cent was 
amended to make the increase 6 
per cent for 1991. 

The Council reported on a survey 
they had completed as to whether 
or not church offices should 
remain in Toronto. An over- 
whelming number of presbyteries 
would prefer that church offices 
move out of Toronto even if the 
move would cost the church 
money. A motion from the floor 
of the Assembly referred this 
question to the new Committee on 
Restructuring. 


COMMITTEE ON 
FRANCOPHONE 
MINISTRY 
ESTABLISHED 


A significant move for our church 
was Assembly’s decision to 
establish a National Committee on 
Francophone Ministry. This will 


allow all those in French ministry 
to work as one unit, and to be 
more aggressive in francophone 
ministry. It will also provide the 
work with a voice to the Assembly 
through the Board of World 
Mission. 


The Board’s report on the 
Theology of Mission was referred 
to the Church Doctrine Com- 
mittee, as well as congregations, 
presbyteries and sessions, for study 
and report. 


NEW BOOK OF 
PRAISE BY 2000 


The Assembly agreed to ask the 
Board of Congregational Life to 
develop a revised Book of Praise 
over the next ten years. Guidelines 
and principles will be submitted to 
the Assembly before proceeding 
further. 

A major paper on_ the 
environment entitled, "Caretakers 
or Careless Takers" was adopted as 
a contemporary statement. ‘This 
statement brings together what our 
church has said over 20 years on 
this subject, plus results of recent 
studies, and calls for action by 
individual Christians in terms of 
lifestyle. It also makes suggestions 
for congregational involvement and 
calls upon various levels of 
government to enact environmental 
legislation and to expand the 
capacity for recycling. 


APOLOGY TO THE 
JEWISH PEOPLE 


The main focus of the History 
Committee report was a significant 
paper describing the sad story of 
Christian/Jewish relations, not only 
around the world but within the 
Presbyterian Church as well. It 
provides an outline of our sins of 
omission and commission com- 
mitted against the Jewish people. 
The Assembly commended this 
paper to presbyteries and 
congregations for study. 

It then agreed to the following 
resolution: "That the 116th 
General Assembly place on record 
its repentance for the indifference 
and callousness which we and 
those who have gone before us 
have shown to the sufferings of the 
Jewish people, and the degree to 
which the church’s silence in the 
period of Nazi persecution made it 
complicit in the denial of asylum 
to Jewish refugees by the 
Government of Canada at that 
time." 


SPEAKING TO 
THE WORLD 


Among the International Affairs 
Committee’s 43 recommendations, 
resolutions were passed on Africa, 
Central America, the Middle East, 
Sri Lanka, the Philippines, 
Northern Ireland, China, 
peacemaking and the environment. 
Perhaps more valuable than the 
resolutions are the fine research 
papers produced by this committee. 
These have been reproduced in 
attractive booklet form and are 
available from the committee. 

Supplementary motions were 
presented: expressing gratitude for 
recent events in Eastern Europe; 
requesting that our Moderator 
consider visiting some of the 
minority churches in Eastern 
Europe; and_ resolutions 
reaffirming our desire for a just 
peace in the Middle East. 
Canadians who visit the Middle 
East were encouraged to include 
visits with Palestinian Christians in 
their itineraries. 

Finally, a motion was adopted 
urging the Canadian Government 
to express concern to the 
Government of Japan over the 
unfair treatment of the Korean 
minority in their country. 


CELEBRATION OF 
THE ORDINATION 
OF WOMEN 


The Assembly adopted a motion 
from the Board of Ministry 
declaring 1991 as a year of creative 
celebration of the ordination of 
women to the teaching and ruling 
eldership in The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 


PENSIONS 
INCREASE 10 PER 
CENT 


Along with significant 
improvements to the pension plan 
of the church, the Board 


announced a 10 per cent increase 
in the annual pension of retired 
members, spouses and children of 
deceased members and paid up 
members. 
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Don Donaghey arrives in 
Vancouver sans luggage. | 


THE WORLD COMES 
TO THE ASSEMBLY 


Tom Kapengule was introduced 
as the first missionary to The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada 
from the Presbyterian Church in 
Central Africa. Kapengule is 
presently serving for two years as 
an associate minister in St. 
Andrew’s Hespeler, Cambridge, 
Ont. He comes from the church in 
Malawi where the majority of 
individual synods have more 
members than the total 
membership of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 

Myung Shik Kim, Moderator of 
the Korean Christian Church in 
Japan, spoke warmly regarding the 
support and close relationship his 
church has enjoyed with our 
church. He reminded the 
Assembly of the Koreans in Japan 
who do not yet have the right to 
vote, equal employment oppor- 
tunities or adequate pensions and 
security. Journeying with them in 
the front lines of the fight against 
discrimination are Jack and Beth 
McIntosh. He described them as 
living in a prison without walls, 
fully engaged in the struggle 
against oppression. 

On Monday at noon, Baerbel 
Wartenberg-Potter, minister of the 
Evangelical Church of Germany, 
gave the E.H. Johnson Memorial 
Lecture. She spoke in terms of 
Paul’s analogy that Christians are 
letters of Christ, letters she said 
that "must not be allowed to 
collect dust but be mailed out to 
the world." She appealed for both 
the criticisms and prayers of other 
Christians as her country of 
Germany goes through "this joyful, 
critical time." She referred to the 
action of Canada’s prime minister 
in releasing some _ Caribbean 
countries from their debt to 
Canada as a great humanitarian 
gesture which she hoped would be 
followed by other rich nations. 

Also addressing the Assembly was 
Moses Harsham from our sister 
church in Guyana. He ministers to 
10 churches in that country. 
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Meng Syul Park, Moderator of 
the Presbyterian Church of Korea, 
addressed Assembly on the last 
day. He made two requests of 
Canadian Presbyterians. He asked 
for the continued help and support 
for congregations of Korean- 
speaking Presbyterians in Canada 
and, secondly, for the unification of 
his own country. Before long, he 
hoped to greet the Assembly from 
one Presbyterian Church of Korea, 
both north and south. 

Finally the Assembly warmly 
welcomed Zhenren Wang who 
teaches theology in China. Since 
1988 he has been studying at 
Vancouver School of Theology. 
Wang is a_ third-generation 
Christian. He reported that 
despite the difficulties of a year 
ago the church in China continues 
to grow and seminaries are free to 
carry on as before. 


THE GOODBYE 
ASSEMBLY 


Donald Corbett, after a five-year 
term as Principal of Knox College, 
is stepping down. The Assembly 
appointed Stephen Farris as a full 
professor of Preaching and 
Worship at Knox College. The 
Assembly also accepted the 
resignation of Irene Dickson as 
professor of Biblical Studies and 
Principal of Ewart College. At the 
meeting of the Knox Alumnae 
Association Harry Lennox, last 
surviving member of the class of 
25, was installed as Honorary 
President of the association. After 
14 years, of what was described as 
"effective, compassionate service,” 
Diane Reid leaves the Pension 
Board. Giollo Kelly is retiring 
after 38 years with the PCC, most 
under the Board of World Mission 
and its predecessors. In speaking 
to the Assembly she noted that this 
was also her 38th Assembly. To 
audible gasps from the commis- 
sioners, she added, "You build up 
an immunity after a while.” A 
minute of appreciation will be 
prepared for the contribution of 25 
years af service by Georgina 
Caldwell in Taiwan. Two longtime 
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servants of the Board of Congre- 
gational Life will soon be retiring. 
Helen Tetley has served the cause 
of Christian Education for 28 
years. Margaret MacNaughton has 
served both in Christian Education 
and in worship resources. Several 
times during the Assembly, 
commissioners paid warm tribute 
to Brenda Adamson. Most have 
benefited directly from _ her 
tremendous organizational skills as 
she works out of the clerk’s office. 
She leaves in September. After 
‘seven years in missionary 
education, Murray Garvin leaves 
the employ of the Board of World 
Mission to return to the pastorate. 
Marjorie Ross becomes the 
Interim Executive Director of 
Presbyterian World Service and 
Development, succeeding Rick 
Allen who has served as the Acting 
Director for the past year. 


MEECH LAKE AND 
THE ASSEMBLY 


"..no lesson is more badly 
needed [in the world] than the one 
our unity can send, the lesson that 
diversity need not be a cause for 
conflict, but, on the contrary, may 
lead to richer and nobler living...." 
- Georges Vanier 


While the Assembly ground on, 
the commissioners kept one ear 
tuned for news of the First 
Ministers meeting over the Meech 
Lake Accord. On Monday evening 
a commissioners’ overture was 
adopted unanimously by the 
Assembly. It called upon the First 
Ministers to continue their efforts 
to resolve our constitutional 
problems; encouraged our French 
brothers and sisters in their desire 
to preserve their cultural heritage, 
assuring them that we greatly value 
their partnership in Canada; 
appealed to all members of the 
PCC to counter acts of bigotry and 
misunderstanding with greater 
tolerance, appreciation and acts of 
courage, as recently displayed 
through the action of Allan 
Duncan who, in response to an act 
of bigotry in his own community, 


Art Van Seters, 
principal 
of V.S.T., 
preached 
each 
morning. 


Young adult observers at work. 


led a delegation to Montreal to 
express regret to and appreciation 
for the people of Quebec; and 
assured Presbyterians and all 
others in Quebec of our solidarity, 
Support and prayers during this 
difficult period in our history. 

Rev. Daniel Forget prepared a 
French version of the text. 


IF YOU LIKE FISH... 


A highlight of the Assembly was 
the Sunday evening banquet, 
probably the most informal in the 
history of the Assembly. The 
major feature was a_ massive 
salmon barbecue cooked by the 
Native Ministries Consortium of 
the Vancouver School of Theology. 
Native members of the consortium 
spoke with humour and warmth, 
about their own culture and the 
Christian faith, One member 
remarked that the day of the 
barbecue marked exactly to the day 
the 65th anniversary when one 
third of the Presbyterian Church 
decided to reject union. 
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AN IRON FIST IN A 
VELVET GLOVE 


At an Assembly where there were 
literally hundreds of motious, many 
of them complicated and critical 
for the future of our denomination, 
the Assembly was fortunate to 
have John Allan as its Moderator. 
As one commissioner remarked, 
Allan typified the "iron fist in the 
velvet glove" approach to 
moderating meetings. And he did 
it with a good deal of humour. 
Commissioner: "I think I am going 
to forget what I wanted to say." 
Moderator: "All in favour?” When 
two microphones failed to operate 
the Moderator commented, "Maybe 
God is telling us that we have used 
them too much." 

As with all Assemblies a few new 
phrases were coined that you may 
find turning up in your pres- 
byteries: to describe a motion, 
"somewhat out of order" or; "I wish 
to expedite this by delaying it for a 
year." 
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ASSEMBLY 
CONSUMES 4300 
CUPS OF COFFEE 


The local arrangements co- 
mmittee did everything humanly 
possible to make the commis- 
sioners welcome except provide 
good weather. In typical B.C. 
fashion it was explained that the 
rain was to discourage too many of 
the commissioners from staying 
permanently in beautiful British 
Columbia. 

On their arrival each 
commissioner received a ceramic 
mug with the Assembly church 
(Kerrisdale) depicted on it, a gift 
of the local Taiwanese congre- 
gation. Commissioners were 
encouraged to use it rather than 
Styrofoam cups during the 
meetings. They also received a 
print of The Kingsmill Gospels, a 
gift from St. Andrew’s Hall, plus a 
booklet containing the history of 
all the churches in Westminster 
Presbytery. Arrangements were 
made on Sunday for commissioners 
to visit local congregations, enjoy 
lunch and then be taken on a tour 
of the city. 

Two things express better than 
words the hospitality commis- 
sioners received. During the coffee 
breaks they consumed 8,000 
cookies, 4,300 cups of coffee and 
1,000 cups of tea. Lance Secret, a 
local volunteer, took two weeks 
from his summer holidays to 
prepare for and assist during 
Assembly week. 


AGE RESTRICTIONS 
FOR ELDERS 
MAY GO 


A proposal to remove age restric- 
tions on the eldership will be sent 
down under the Barrier Act and if 
approved will become the law of 
the church at the next Assembly. 
It reads as follows: "An elder must 
be a member of the congregation 
in full communion, and must be an 
‘example to the believers in speech, 
conduct, love, faith and purity.’ (I 
Timothy 4:12) " 


| John Ailan congratul 


Glen Davis 
translates for 
Meng Syul Park, 
Moderator, 
Presbyterian 
Church of Korea. : 
Moderator thanks 
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leaving Clerk’s 
office staff 


ates Douglas and 
ho celebrated their 


50th wedding anniversary 


The question of whether ruling 
elders should moderate church 
courts was referred to a special 
committee to report at the next 
Assembly. 


RELIGIOUS 
FREEDOM IN NEPAL 


During the last day a telegram 
came to the Assembly announcing 
that the King of Nepal had 
declared an amnesty for all 
religious prisoners in his country, 
and instructed all cases be 
dismissed against prisoners 
awaiting trial for religious activity. 
The Assembly sent a message 
commending the King and the 
Government of Nepal for this 
action and expressed to the United 
Mission to Nepal the Assembly’s 
joy and thanksgiving at this good 
news. 
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THE LAST WORD 


This word belongs to the 
commissioners, many of them 
experiencing an Assembly for the 
first time: 


"I learned so much about what 
goes on in the church. I was 
particularly struck by _ the 
restructuring report. I believe its 
time has come." 

- Eileen Sparrow 


"For too much of the time we 
worked on wording and details. 
We need to spend more time on 
the essentials. The two major task 
forces impressed me most. We 
must move with the times and 
make better use of our resources." 

- Stanley Myatt 


"I enjoyed the communal 
washrooms. You can learn so 
much about other Presbyterians - 
while brushing your teeth.” 

- Anonymous 


"I was really impressed by the 
calibre of presenters in the briefing 
sessions. However, we were not 
given sufficient time to deal with 
the complicated issues presented to 
us. We need to strike priorities in 
the church. Our biggest problem 
is our decline in membership. This 
is the priority we should be 
addressing." [Figures released 
during the Assembly indicate a 
decrease in communicant members 
of 1272, households of 2220, and 
of church school pupils of 983] 

- lan Hendry 


"The worship services were the 
highlight for me. Art Van Seters 
sure knows how to bring the 
scriptures to life. His paraphrases 
of scripture were wonderful." 

- Dorothy Adair 


The 117th General Assembly will 
begin with worship on Sunday June 
2, 1991, in Georgian College, 
Barrie, Ontario.[] 


The Holy Bible, 


New Revised Standard Version 


—acommentary by Ian S. Wishart 


At New Revised Standard Ver- 


sion (New RSV) Bible has appeared 
after sixteen years of preparation. 
Since 1952 the Revised Standard 
Version have been the text for schol- 
arly biblical writing, and for frequent 
use in worship and schools. Many 
other translations have been published 
in the interval: The New English Bi- 
ble, The Jerusalem Bible, the Good 
News Bible, the New International 
Version to name only a few. A few 
months ago the revision of The New 
English Bible appeared: The Revised 
English Bible, intended to be the 
standard Bible for the churches in 
Great Britain. The New Revised Stan- 
dard Version has now been published 
in the United States to be a new 
‘standard for our time .”’ 

Why all the bother with new trans- 
lations? The English language is 
changing, so that words become ob- 
solete, others change their connota- 
tion, while new ones gain currency. 
Furthermore, manuscripts and docu- 
ments have come to light which pro- 
vide modifications to the sacred texts 
of earlier periods. The simplest ex- 
ample is the Lord’s Prayer in Mat- 
thew, chapter 6. The conclusion, 
‘‘for thine is the kingdom and the 
power and the glory forever,’’ is not 
found in the early Greek manuscripts 
of the New Testament. Apparently a 
phrase used in worship crept into the 
text and was copied into medieval 
documents, from whence it entered 
the English translations. It is rele- 
gated to a footnote in modern ver- 
sions. The change in language over 


The New RSV may well 
become the favourite 
for a new generation 


as was the RSV 
forty years ago. 


the centuries is striking, and has been 
rapid during our century. At the time 
when the King James Bible was pre- 
pared there was no neuter personal 
possessive adjective in the English 
language: the word ‘‘its’’ had not 
come into general use and did not ap- 


pear in the text. (Leviticus 25:5 is not 
an exception; it is a later interpola- 
tion.) The deficiency has long since 
been corrected, and no modern ver- 
sion of the Bible could be prepared 
without the useful little word. 

The biggest difference between 
modern Bibles and those produced in 
the 16th and 17th centuries is the 
wealth of documentary material now 
shared by all translators. At one time 
Protestant Bibles were based on the 
Masoretic Text of the Hebrew, and 
the so-called Textus Receptus Greek 
New Testament. Roman Catholic Bi- 
bles were based on the Vulgate, the 
underlying Old Testament text being 
the Septuagint Greek version. Now 
there is a wealth of materials, with 
hundreds of Greek manuscripts and 
fragments from much earlier periods 
for the New Testament, the Dead Sea 
Scrolls and other documents to 
supplement the main Hebrew and 
Greek texts of the Old Testament. 
Footnotes in the New RSV provide a 
slight hint of the wealth of sources. 
The result is a coming together of 
several traditions of biblical schol- 
arship, Protestant, Catholic, Ortho- 
dox and Jewish, with a wide measure 
of agreement on texts and transla- 
tions. 


i [psy in the new volume is illus- 
trative of the use of the Scrolls dis- 
covered at Qumram. Q is the symbol 
to indicate material drawn from that 
source, and it occurs frequently. Of 
greatest significance is the fact that 
newly discovered materials are usual- 
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The New Revised 
Standard Version, 


continued 


ly in close agreement with documents 
which we have known and cherished 
for thousands of years. The changes 
are usually of minor significance. 
Isaiah 37:28 is an example: 

I know your rising up and your sitting 

down 
and your going out and coming in, 
and your raging against me. 

The words *‘your rising up’’ are lack- 
ing in the Hebrew, but are supplied 
on the basis of the text in the Scrolls 
supported by the Greek text. Hun- 
dreds of similar examples could be 
cited, and other places where the 
translation has been modified in the 
light of a wealth of evidence. 

In English useage two major 
changes may be noted. One concerns 
the language of address to God. In 
the Greek and Hebrew texts there is 
no distinction between pronouns of 
address to God and those used for 
people. There was no distinction in 
the seventeenth-century: a person 
would be addressed as ‘‘thou,’’ and 
the word was also used for speaking 
to God. The use of ‘*thou’’ for God, 
and “‘you’’ for people was an anoma- 
ly of nineteenth-century speech, only 
slowly overcome in the twentieth. 
The new Bibles restore the common 
useage. God is addressed as ‘you,”’ 
the same word we use in conversa- 
tion. The second major change in use- 
age concerns language referring to 
men and women. In recent years it 
has become unsatisfactory to use 
*“*man’’ as a generic term meaning all 
of humanity. All of the new transla- 
tions have had to struggle to rephrase 
passages and remove words which 
now may have a sexist connotation. 

A comparison of translations of 
Psalm | illustrates this problem. The 
RSV, like the King James Bible, used 
‘*man’’ to mean a human person. The 
Revised English Bible employs 
“‘one,’’ but still uses ‘‘he’’ and 
‘him’? in later verses. The New RSV 
uses “‘those,’’ with the result that in 
the rest of the psalm, everything is 
multiplied to the plural, the trees 
along with the people. ‘“Him’’ is still 
retained as the pronoun for God. The 
RSV begins: 


Blessed is the man 
who walks not in the counsel of the 
wicked, .. . 
*but his delight is in the law of the 
LORD, 
and on his law he meditates day and 
night. 
‘He is like a tree planted by streams 
of water. 
and the NEB is as follows: 
Happy is the one 
who does not take the counsel of the 
wicked for a guide, . . . 
*His delight is in the law of the 
LORD; 
it is his meditation day and night. 
‘He is like a tree planted beside water 
channels. 
The New RSV renders it thus: 
Happy are those 
who do not follow the advice of the 
wicked, .. . 
*but their delight is in the law of the 
LORD, 
and on his law they meditate day and 
night. 
‘They are like trees planted by 
streams of water. 


It is to be noted that modern transla- 
tors generally prefer ‘“happy’’ for the 
Hebrew word that begins the psalm, 
rather than the traditional ‘‘blessed.’’ 


A translation of the Bible re- 


flects the current standard of lan- 
guage within a population, but it also 
creates language. The effect of the 
King James Bible on the formation of 
modern English has been incalcula- 
ble. No new work is likely to have 
such an impact. Nevertheless, a new 
Bible changes the language. One of 
the aims of the New RSV was to re- 
place archaic words. 

Despite the claims of the pub- 
lishers that the new volume will be 
‘*a standard for our time’’ it is more 
likely that it will be a standard only 
until the next new version is pub- 
lished. Does the coming of the New 
RSV mean that the Revised Standard 
Version will be withdrawn from the 
market? Probably, and that is a pity. 
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The RSV is a superb text, and does 
not deserve to be junked. Its withdra- 
wal will only boost sales of the King 
James Version, despite the fact that 
the old favourite is no longer suitable 
for study or for worship. In the next 
generation new versions will be re- 
quired to take account of further in- 
formation from the publication of 
Dead Sea Scrolls’ manuscripts. 

The New RSV continues the tradi- 
tion of the King James Bible, intro- 
ducing ‘‘such changes as are war- 
ranted on the basis of accuracy, clar- 
ity, euphony, and current English use- 
age.’’ It is, however, farther 
removed from the King James ver- 
sion than was the RSV. More familiar 
phrases are changed, and more ca- 
dences have a different rhythm. As 
Dr. Bruce Metzger, Chair of the 
Translation Committee, commented, 
*‘the New Revised Standard Version 
is in effect a new work.”’ God is still 
addressed as ‘‘Father’’; Jesus is still 
the “‘Son of God.’’ The promise of 
salvation is as clear in the new text as 
in the old. The purpose of God re- 
mains, despite the changes in word- 
ing. 

Soon we will all have the opportu- 
nity to read the New RSV for our- 
selves. It will be used by students, 
and will gradually find its way into li- 
turgical use. It seems to read well, is 
suitable for public use and has greater 
clarity of meaning for a modern ear. 
It may well become the favourite for 
a new generation as was the RSV for- 
ty years ago. 

September 30, 1990, is designated 
as the date for the public recognition 
of this new translation of the Bible. 
The date should be noted, and plans 
made in congregations across the 
country to celebrate the coming of 
this new version of the old, old story. 
(The New RSV may be purchased 
from the WMS Book Room, 50 
Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont., M3C 
70 


S, ~ 
Mr. Wishart is the minister of a ) bites: s 


Presbyterian Church in St. John’s, Newfound- 
land. 


The Free Church in Victorian 
Canada, 1844-1861 by Richard 
Vaudry. 

Wilfrid Laurier University Press, 1989. 
$29.95 (tentative). 


Dr. Richard Vaudry teaches histo- 
ry at the Camrose Lutheran College, 
Camrose, Alta., although he is a 
Presbyterian and has done consider- 
able research in Canadian Presbyteri- 
an history, not only as a graduate stu- 
dent, but has also written a number of 
articles on the subject. He now has 
published this work, a revised ver- 
sion of his doctoral thesis on the sub- 
ject of the early Free Church of Scot- 
land’s work in Canada. In so doing 
he has written a useful book giving us 
an insight into one of the early as- 
pects of Presbyterianism in our coun- 
try, particularly of congregations 
called by the names of either Chalm- 
ers or Knox, common names used by 
the Free Kirk. 

The work commences with an ac- 
count of the church movements in 
Scotland in the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries which led 
to the conflict over the rights of pa- 
trons to appoint ministers to congre- 
gations without the consent of the 
people, resulting in the Disruption of 
1843. Although the problem did not 
exist in Canada, because of the close 
connection of the Presbyterian 
Church in connection with the 
Church of Scotland, a division came 
in this country between the ‘‘moder- 
ates’’ and the ‘‘evangelicals,’’ the 
latter group withdrawing in 1844 and 
forming The Presbyterian Church of 
Canada. This denomination remained 
in close contact with the Free Church 
down to 1875. 

The new church was led by a num- 
ber of active and hard working clergy 
such as Robert Burns and equally 
committed laymen such as Isaac Bu- 
chanan, John Redpath and George 
Brown of the Globe. Theologically it 
was committed to the doctrines ex- 
pressed in the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith and stressed the impor- 
tance of evangelistic outreach as well 
as training of its own members. The 
result was that it grew rapidly, out- 
pacing the more placid Church of 
Scotland establishment. 


(he 
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' Then you feel that child's love... 


CHILD WILL 
MAKEOU, 


BEE\RICH? 


You feel many things when a child suffers in 


desperate poverty. 


Pity. Compassion. Frustration. Sadness. 

But perhaps you've never considered how 
helping one poor girl or boy through World 
Vision's sponsorship program can make you 
feel rich. 

It's beautifully simple. You see a child's 
poverty. You help him or her rise above it. 
and you 
sense a new gratitude for the abundance God 
has given you. 

This refreshing alternative to today's 
growing materialism is an experience that has 
been shared by thousands of compassionate 
people since World Vision began Child 
Sponsorship 40 years ago. And now you can 
become a sponsor, too. 

Your monthly gifts will give one child an 


well as things like regular nutritious meals and 
health care, carefully administered by 
dedicated Christian workers. And your gifts 
will also help other children and families in 
your child's community. 

We will send you a photo and background 
information on your sponsored child. You will 
also be able to correspond directly with your 
child, and you'll receive periodic updates on his 
or her progress so you can see that your gifts 
are making a difference. 


Name 
Address/City 


Province Code 


J Please send me ohation and a photograph today of a child who needs my help. 
(| understand that if | decide to become a World Vision Child Sponsor, I'll send my first 
$27 payment within 10 days. If not, I'll return the materials so someone else can help.) 


_1 | prefer to make my first payment immediately. Enclosed is $27. Please send me a 
photograph and information about my sponsored child. 


“J | can't sponsor a child right now, but would like to contribute $ 


You will receive a receipt for tax purposes. 
Please make cheques payable to World Vision Canada. 


Mail to: World Vision Child Sponsorship m Box 2500 m Mississauga, Ontario LSM 2H2 


And, best of all, you don't have to be 
materially rich to sponsor a child through 
World Vision. Only 90 cents a day—$27 a 
month—gives a child perhaps the only hope he 
or she will ever have of escaping a life of 
deprivation and poverty. 

Here's how you can become a World Vision 
Child Sponsor: 

Simply complete and mail the coupon below 
or call us today. There's no need to send any 
money now. Instead, you'll receive a packet of 
information about the child who needs your 
love and care and a description of how 
sponsorship helps children around the world. 

If you decide to become a sponsor keep the 
packet and mail your first sponsorship payment 
of $27. If not, simply return the material 
within ten days—without obligation. 

Please act today. Thousands of poor 
children are waiting. By helping one, you'll 
enrich two lives. 

For more information or to start your 
sponsorship, call: 


1-800-268-1650 


ty ctenieaeisttt CANADA 


People helping peuple through 4,200 projects in more 
than 80 countries. 


to help a needy child. 


Phone 


A063790 
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Minutes to Yonge & Davisville subway in 


Toronto. Single. Non-smoker. Call (416) 
483-5945. 


a 
99 ASHLEY STREET 
| HAMILTON, ONTARIO L8L 5T2 
light house 


MADE IN CANADA 


CHURCH 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 
illuminating churches and 


public buildings across Canada 
for over three generations 


SHEILA MORRISON 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 


for boys and girls with 


] : . . “Vege 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST banca nht te disabilities 
ENGLISH OR FRENCH 


For further information, contact: 
Sheila Morrison Schools 
R.R. 2 Utopia, Ontario LOM 1T0 


Additional Summer Programme 
July 4 to August 14. 


© lighting fixtures 
© memorial plaques 
® collection plates 


(416) 523-5133 
A DIVISION OF METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 
Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Managing Director — Paul J. Mullen 


BED & BREAKFAST 


Sampled—Wave Digital Organs 
Advanced digital technology 


SS 
YF SENNHEISER 
INFRARED 


For Wireless microphone systems and personal 
INFRARED assistive listening devices CON- 
TACT: TC Electronics (Canada) Ltd., 221 La- 
brosse, Pointe-Claire, Quebec H9R 1A3 Tel: (514) 
426-3010. Fax: (514) 426-2979. In Ontario tele- 
phone: (416) 599-9713. 


and traditional craftsmanship 
for those who demand the best 


Glassic 


ORGAN COMPANY LTB. 
12 — 300 Don Park Rd, 
Markham, Ont L3R 3A1 (416) 475-1263 


Find Out Why Schulmerich Bells 
Are The Right Choice For You. 


Enhance your worship celebration easily and affordably 
with the inspiring sound of Schulmerich bells. We offer a full 
range of handbells, cast bronze bells, carillons, keyboards and 
automated bell instruments. 

A leader in bell music technology since 1935, our bell- 
wrights have earned a reputation for innovations in bell design 
and outstanding craftsmanship. 

Call the district manager nearest you today for a copy of 
our FREE brochure. 


4 Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 
Dept. M60, Carillon Hill, Sellersvile, PA 18960 


John S. Nelson Barbara & Robert Plante J. Paul Gauthier 

510—3130 66th Ave., S.W. 487 Lawson Road 876 Blvd. St. Francois-Nord, *F203 
Calgary, Alberta T3E 5K8 —London, Ontario N6G 1Y1 Sherbrooke, Quebec J1E 3P9 
403/242-0862 519/472-4586 819/565-0437 


DELUXE MOTORCOACH TOURS 


WITH FRANKLIN’S 
(since 1964) 


Sit Back and 
Discover 


EXTENDED TOURS 
21 Day Alaska & the Yukon Tour Aug 7-27 
23 Day Western Canada & USA Tour Aug 26-Sept 17 
20 Day Eastern Canada Tour Aug 4-23 & Sept 5-24 
11 Day Eastern Canada Fly-Drive Aug 7-17 
23 Day California Tour — See It All! Sept 3-25 
13 Day Canadian Maritimes Tour Sept 22-Oct 4 
ALSO 
5 Day Pennsylvania Dutch Tour Aug 20-24 $420 p.p. Twin 
7 Day Best of Boston & Cape Cod Aug 26-Sept 1 $665 p.p. Twin 
We offer many more tours, please call or write for your free Brochure! 
FRANKLIN TOURS LTD 
53 Wilson Ave., P.O. Box 426, Belleville, Ontario K8N 5A5 
(613) 966-7000 or 1-800-257-2183 (toll-free) 


$3359 p.p. Twin 
$1910 p.p. Twin 
$1765 p.p. Twin 
$1375 p.p. Twin 
$1800 p.p. Twin 
$1115 p.p. Twin 
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continued from page 33 

The means employed in this work 
was primarily that of the congrega- 
tional ministry, although the ruling 
elders were also very much involved. 
While at first the church depended on 
ministers from Scotland, very soon 
after its organization it established 
Knox College in Toronto for the pur- 
pose of training Canadians for the 
ministry. In the matter of organiza- 
tion the presbyterial system was fol- 
lowed with a number of presbyteries 
beyond what one might have ex- 
pected. Financially, the church re- 
ceived no government subsidization, 
since it had broken with the Church 
of Scotland congregations, so the 
members had to support its work out 
of their own pockets, which appar- 
ently they did with considerable en- 
thusiasm, particularly noticeable in 
those such as Buchanan and Redpath. 

In the 50s a further development 
took place in the move towards union 
with the Canada Presbyterian 
Church, which was established by 
representatives of the Associate Pres- 
byterian Church of Scotland. Nego- 
tiations were entered into between 
the two bodies, and while they could 
agree on most doctrinal matters, they 
found it hard to find unity on the mat- 
ter of the church’s relation to the 
state. The Presbyterian Church of 
Canada, following the Free Kirk tra- 
dition, believed that there should be a 
government supported Reformed 
church, but the Canada Presbyterians 
felt that there should be no connec- 
tion between state and church. The 
result was long-drawn negotiations 
which, however, eventually led to 
union in 1861. 

The author has made use of a large 
collection of sources, both Scottish 
and Canadian, and has shown a great 
ability at interpreting them. He has 
added appendices which give tables 
of the numbers of the church in con- 
nection with the Church of Scotland 
and of the Free Church, the text of 
the Protest of 1844, the formula to be 
signed by ministers, elders, deacons 
and probationers of the Free Church 
and the Basis of Union of 1861. As a 
result one can only conclude that this 
is a work that should be read by many 


continued on page 36 


YOUNGER ASKING aa ot 


At a recent congregational meeting 
in our church we were told that 
abstaining from a vote on a motion 
constituted an assertive vote. Is 
this true? I know of organizations 
where the opposite is true. I feel it 
should be considered neither as 
that’s what is intended. 


To abstain from participation in a 
vote means that to all intents and pur- 
poses you are prepared to let the ma- 
jority have its way. It means you do 
not want to have a say in whatever 
decision has to be made. 

Let us suppose there is a major de- 
bate at a congregational meeting 
about whether or not to paint the 
bathrooms, a topic not unusual for 
congregational meetings although 
some might feel such meetings ought 
to occupy themselves with more el- 
evated subjects! After an inordinately 
lengthy debate thirty people vote for 
the proposal and twenty-nine oppose 
it. You abstain because you think the 
congregation is indulging in a silly 
argument that should be left to the 
Board of Managers to sort out. You 
feel the congregation should concern 
itself with more significant business. 
The motion, however, is carried. 

Now, what happened here? Since 
you abstained from voting you there- 
by obviously allowed the majority to 
carry the day. If you had voted in the 
negative the poor chairman of the 
meeting would have been forced to 
break the tie! If you had voted in the 
affirmative you would have spared 
him that much-feared dilemma! But 
you did the very same thing by 
abstaining! 

Some organizations record not 
only the ‘‘yaes’’ and the ‘‘naes’’ but 
also those who abstain from voting. 
We see this happening frequently at 
the United Nations where some of the 
national representatives want to make 
a specific point. They want it noted 
that in the matter under discussion 
they are sitting on the fence. 

Abstentions can also defeat those 


Tony Plomp 


Abstaining from a vote 


motions which require a two-thirds 
majority. When it is impossible to 
gain the required two-thirds majority 
because of a sufficient number of 
abstentions, it is clear that the 
‘‘abstainers’’ have voted in the neg- 
ative. 

So I think the matter is reasonably 

plain. You have the right to abstain 
from voting. You may even have 
your abstention recorded. But the end 
result is still that by not deciding you 
have decided. 
At our latest congregational meet- 
ing voting was done by asking the 
simple question, “May I see a show 
of hands?’’ Negative votes were not 
solicited, let alone recorded. Does 
this affect the legality of the deci- 
sions made? 


I don’t think so, although the chair 
was obviously in neglect of his or her 
duties. Negative votes must be called 
for even when it appears that the mo- 
tion is carried virtually unanimously 
which, I suspect, was the situation in 
the case you cited. I can see, how- 
ever, how easy it is not to solicit the 
negative vote when it appears the 
motion is carried overwhelmingly. 
Most chairmen have probably at 
some point failed to call for ‘‘cont- 


rary, if any?’’ under such circum- 
stances. I know I have done it. Lucky 
me, I have an elder on the Session 
who keeps me on my toes and kindly 
suggests I call for those who may 
wish to vote contrary to the motion 
before us. 

It is obviously critical that the neg- 
ative votes be solicited and that there 
be an accurate count when the issue 
is of major consequence. When the 
chair fails to call for the negative 
votes it is always proper for a mem- 
ber present to remind the chair of this 
fact and demand that such a vote be 
called. Under the worst possible cir- 
cumstances one can see certain issues 
rammed through a meeting without 
the consent of the majority because 
the chair simply ignored those who 
might have voted overwhelmingly 
against the motion before it. Such a 
chairman, if unwilling to take heed of 
such a protest, should be called to ac- 
count and his or her ruling appealed 
to the meeting and, if necessary, to 
the Presbytery. Such a chairman 
should never be appointed chairman 
again! C1) 


Please send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Richmond, B.C. 
V7C 483. Include name and address for infor- 
mation only. 
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Presbyterians to give them an under- 
standing of one of the basic traditions 
in our church. We can only hope that 
the author will now carry on the story 
down to 1875 when The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada was created. 

W. Stanford Reid 


Dr. Reid is a minister of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada and former professor of his- 
tory, University of Guelph. 


Good Planets are Hard to Find! by 
Roma Dehr and Ronald M. Bazar. 
Earth Beat Press, 1990. $6.00 

Good Planets are Hard to Find! is 
subtitled: An environmental informa- 
tion guide, dictionary, and action 
book for kids (and adults). This sub- 
title describes the book very well. It 
is arranged alphabetically, like a dic- 
tionary, with entries for words and 
phrases that have become common in 
today’s discussions of the environ- 
ment. 

This book is more than just a dic- 
tionary, however. The entries carry 
brief but informative discussions of 
each word or phrase listed. These 
discussions often include the source 
of a problem or suggestions for indi- 
vidual action. The suggestions for ac- 
tion are always practical, but not al- 
ways things that children can do 
(such as installing home insulation). 
Even so, such entries allow children 
to see the value in things like insula- 
tion, and to involve the adults in their 
families in discussing the environ- 
ment. 

While Good Planets are Hard to 
Find! is clearly filled with concern 
for the environment, it is also care- 
fully balanced. For example, its entry 
on Nuclear Energy mentions both 
positive and negative sides to this is- 
sue (positive being the reduction of 
fossil fuel use; negative being the 
production of nuclear waste — 
which, in turn, has its own entry), as 
well as the hope for the development 
of ‘‘clean’’ nuclear energy through 
fusion technology. 

This book can also serve as a good 
resource book. Its last two pages in- 
clude the addresses of environmental 
organizations and governmental 
agencies around the world. It also 
contains very practical lists of things 


children and adults can do to improve 
the environment right at home. 

This book is ideal for anyone who 
is confused by the environmental 


catch-phrases that we see and hear in - 


the media these days. I recommend it 
for children or adults who want ex- 
planations of environmental concerns 
in straightforward language. The il- 
lustrations are bright, colourful, and 
carefully related to the text. The in- 
formation is well researched and 
clearly presented. The suggested ac- 
tivities are practical, and can involve 
the whole family. It also practises 
what it preaches: it is printed on re- 
cycled paper. 

Andrew Jensen 
Mr. Jensen is the minister of the pastoral 


charge of Beechwood, Kerwood and Centre 
Road, Ontario. 


Beyond the Mirror by Henri J. M. 
Nouwen. 
Crossroad, 1990. $9.95. 


In this short book Henri Nouwen 
offers his reflections on an area of 
life that most of us would rather not 
think about, namely, our own deaths. 
Nouwen was forced into these reflec- 
tions as the result of a life-threatening 
injury he suffered, after being struck 
by a van, while walking down an icy 
road one winter morning. During the 
time at which he hovered between 
this world and the next, one of his 
most vivid impressions was that he 
became intensely aware of the love 
and presence of God reminding him 
that Love and Life were stronger than 
death. He was also made aware of the 
need to forgive others and to let go of 
all his anger, jealousy and hurt. In 
this area the loving presence of God 
also helped him to let go of many of 
these feelings. In the end he came to 
realize that all of life is ‘‘a long pro- 
cess of dying to self, so that we will 
be able to live in the joy of God and 
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give our lives completely to others.’’ 

He was also deeply impressed by 
the realization that it is necessary for 
Christians to live their whole lives 
with the perspective that they belong 
to the God of eternal life. ‘‘I am con- 
vinced that I will truly be able to love 
the world when I fully believe I am 
loved beyond its boundaries.’’ Then 
one can let the experience of belong- 
ing to God be the place from which 
one lives ‘‘the human pain of home- 
lessness and estrangement.”’ 

After his recovery the challenge 
became to continue to live his life in 


the light of these insights and not re- |. 


turn to his old anxious, restless self. 
Needless to say it is a struggle which 
absorbs him each day, even as we all 
struggle to live our lives consistently 
with the light we have received. 

This is a most comforting book for 
all those who have a fear of death and 
dying. 

Gunar Kravalis 


Mr. Kravalis is minister of St. Andrew’s Pres- 
byterian Church in Aurora, Ont. 


All books reviewed (with an occasional 
exception) may be purchased through 
the W.M.S. Bookroom, Room 100, 50 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, 
M3C 1J7. 


No Time by Margaret Avison. 
Lancelot Press, 1989. $9.95. 

Margaret Avison, a.Presbyterian, 
is one of our country’s finest poets. 
No Time is a welcome, 184 page ad- 
dition to her earlier works of poetry 
Winter Sun, The Dumbfounding, 
and sunblue. The title of her latest 
work may well have reference to her 
age. The back cover lists her as hav- 
ing been born in Galt, Ontario in 
1918, though she grew up in Western 
Canada. 

It has to be said frankly and from 
the start that Margaret Avison is a 


brilliant but difficult poet. She is also 


one who has thought deeply about 
her faith and with clear perception 
shrugs off clichés along with sloppy 
and sentimental thinking. What is left 
is poetry of incisive character, an en- 
deavour to see life whole, and to 
make faith connect with life redolent 
as it is of ambiguity. 
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As with all able poets, there is 
some word magic here. A nursing 
home has residents who are ‘‘in the 
prone populace of this staring-eyed 


place.”’ 
ther: 

Long before institutional care my 

grandfather grew old. We were 
children spellbound in his atmosphere. 

His inner-lit wondering eyes 
helped convey angels; 

Here then is reflection on life and 
on death. The former comes with a 
sense of place, the wonder of being 
here. The latter does not disguise the 
wounds that death inflicts but still 
speaks of hope. ‘‘Even in this baf- 
fling darkness . . . Truth is radiantly 
here.’’ The cover of No Time is black 
and white — but if you look careful- 
ly, the black background has stars 
shining through. 


Or this about her grandfa- 


Stephen Hayes 


Mr. Hayes is Minister of Calvin Presbyterian 
Church, North Bay, Ontario. 


Letters: C.S. Lewis and Don 
Giovanni Calabria. Translated and 
edited by Martin Moynihan. 

Collins, London, England, 1989. 


C.S. Lewis, before his death in 
1963, was a leading Christian author. 
Now for the first time we have a sam- 
ple of his ability to write in Latin as 
well as English. A correspondence 
commenced between an Italian Ro- 
man Catholic priest and Lewis in 
1947. Because of the difficulty for 
each in expressing himself in the lan- 
guage of the other, Latin became 
their common medium. Their com- 
mon concern was Christian unity and 
the insights they exchanged are help- 
ful to this day. 

In the text of the book, we are 
given the Latin original, the rough 
hewn Latin of Don Calabria and the 
somewhat more sophisticated work 
of C.S. Lewis with a good and some- 
what freewheeling English transla- 
tion immediately following. 

Although the book may add little 
that is new to what we read else- 
where, it will be of interest to the 
many fans of C.S. Lewis. 

Wayne A. Smith 


Dr. Smith, Moderator of the 1982 General As- 
sembly held in Toronto, is now retired and 
spends winter in Florida and the summers at 
his cottage on Manitoulin Island, Ontario. 


STAINED GLASS 
Custom Designed Memorial 
Windows and Restorations 


OBATA STUDIOS 
11 Leonard Circle, Toronto, Ont. 
M4E 2Z6 ae 690-0031 


Sie leogerR 


ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 
IN STAINED GLASS 
(416) 669-4244 
UNIT #6, 8481 KEELE STREET 
CONCORD, ONTARIO L4K 127 


Robert McCausland 
Limited 
Artists & Craftsmen 


of Stained Glass since 1856 


30 Chauncey Ave., Toronto, 
Ont. M8Z 2X4 _— Tel (416) 233-9530 


\\ BULLAS =" 
GLASS iro 


15 Joseph Street, Kitchener 
Ontario, Canada N2G 1H9 
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For quality CHOIR GOWNS 
AND 


(ae 1 CLERICAL VESTMENTS 
Write D. MILNE 
463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 


D. SHUTER ROBES LTD. 
26 Duncan St., Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 416-977-3857 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 


CANADIAN ART 


CHINA LTD. 
SPECIALISTS IN CHINA 
DECORATING FOR 
OVER 30 YEARS 


High quality porcelain plates 
custom decorated for your 
church, school or special occasion 


* Also * 

Porcelain dinner bells, 
coffee mugs, salt and peppers, 
cups and saucers, etc. 
Enquire from others, of course, but 
don’t buy until you compare our 
prices and quality. Ask at a church 
in a neighbouring town — they've 

probably ordered from us. 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 


18 Stewart Road, 
Collingwood, Ont. LOY 4K1 


VACATION PACKAGES 
To Trinidad, Tobago, Grenada, St. Lucia, 
Barbados, Jamaica, St. Kitts, Antigua, Do- 
minican Republic, Mexico, Cuba and Vene- 
zuela — from $549. One and two week 
packages. Inquire about our spring and sum- 
mer departures to all islands. For details con- 
tact: Sam Sinanan, Hummingbird Travel, 37 
George St. N., Suite B508, Brampton, Onta- 
rio L6X 1RS5. (416) 452-0888. Collect calls 
accepted. Book early and save! 


Che Chorister Robe 


‘The Gown That Likes To Be Compared” 
Formerly Claude W. Vincent (1968) Limited 
ROBES for Choir and Pastor 


CASSOCKS — SURPLICES 
CHOIR ROBES — MORTARBOARDS 
Samples and prices on request 
1-(902) 463-5150 
Chorister Robes Limited 
270 Wyse Road 
P.O. Box 397, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia 
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Welcome Home. 


warm welcome awaits you at Christie Gardens Apartments & Care. This 
beautiful facility provides self-contained apartments, in a safe and 
friendly environment, for persons “over 55.” 
To those whose health later declines, the kind atmosphere of the Medium 
Care Section or the security of the Nursing Home, as available, is a ccmfort 
to the resident or spouse. 
Be assured, that at Christie Gardens some of the best years of your life 
are yet to be. 


FACILITIES INCLUDE: Auditorium @ Main Dining Room 
Underground Parking ® Laundry @ Grocery Store @ Hairdresser 
Garden Terraces ® Games and Crafts Room @ Exercise Room 
Christie Gardens — effectively meeting the physicai, social and 
spiritual needs of seniors. Within view of the famous Casa Loma in 
Central West Toronto. 

For more information (416) 530-1330 

600 Melita Crescent (opposite 351 Christie Street, Toronto) 


(5 minutes by Bus from Bloor Subway Line or’St. Clair Streetcars.) 
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Letters 

continued from page 7 

than that? I must not forget the year I 
was married, that was surely a good 
year. And then there are the years in 
my present congregation when I am 
older and feel somewhat wiser. 

As I muse on such questions my 
eye returns to the page and I am 
brought to earth with a jolt. Some- 
how one’s “‘best years’’ are related to 
‘*maximum pensionable earnings.’’ I 
have never seemed to understand 
quite what that means. But it seems 
that the church is not very different 
from the rest of our materialistic cul- 
ture and good, better and best are all 
to be estimated on the basis of dollars 
and cents. Where is my calculator? 

As I finish reading the paragraph I 
find that the new proposal will not go 
into effect until 1991 and I won’t 
have to worry about it. So I can sit 
back and enjoy what the Pension 
Board sees fit to send me and reflect 
that they have all been pretty good 
years and I don’t have to pick out the 
best ones. 

Jamie Sutherland, 
Mississauga, Ont. 


New Math? 
Did the designer of the back cover 


of the May Record graduate from| 


‘“New Math’’? 

Toronto is now the most expensive 
city on the continent in which to live 
— let’s not exaggerate the costs to 
the rest of the country. 

Joan M. Bell, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Your back cover (May issue) is 
very effective from an advertising 
standpoint. But . . . where can you 
get a haircut for $9.50? I pay $12.00 
and my barber is an elder! What kind 
of car can you half-fill for $9.50? 
Will we find out in the next issue? 

R. Alan Smart, 

Guelph, Ont. 

I pay $7.50 plus tip for a haircut in 

Toronto the good. I shall be pleased 

to send her name and address to any 

who send me a stamped self-ad- 
dressed envelope. ed. 


Missing letter 

Was there some special reason 
why you did not print my letter of 
March 3, quoting Chief Mangosuthu 
Buthelezi, head of the largest tribe of 
natives in South Africa? Surely 


~ —— 


you’re not joining the daily press, re- 
fusing to quote those who do not ac- 
cept the position of the left wing! 
William S. Thomson, 
Oakville, Ont. 
Give us a break Bill! The Record has 
published so many of your letters that 
some of our readers think you are a 
regular columnist. ed. 


Not this time! 

Before anyone reprints the article 
on page 15 of the February issue, it 
would be wise to correct the spelling 
of one mistake 4 times. 

Maryanne Marten, 

Puslinch, Ont. 

We make lots of mistakes but this 

wasn’t one of them. The reference is 

to the word ageing that we chose to 

spell with an ‘‘e,’’ taking our clue 
from the Oxford Dictionary. ed. 


Who are the Jews? 


The letter regarding ‘‘Who are the 
Jews?’’ (May issue) rankled with me 
even though I was awed by the formi- 
dable array of theologians and stu- 
dents at Knox College who signed it. 
So I re-read Dr. Arthur C. Coch- 
rane’s article which appeared in the 


March, 1990, Record. 

The letter displays biased writing, 
and reading too. Why smear the arti- 
cle of Dr. Cochrane with the label 
‘*anti-Semitism’’? 

What is at the bottom of this over- 
zealous attack on the article of Dr. 
Cochrane? 

The letter writers try to pin down 
four ‘‘historic roots’’ of anti-Semi- 
tism in his writing. The first three ap- 
ply to Christians, and so they put the 
rise of anti-Semitism squarely in the 
lap of Christianity — as if the Book 
of Esther never had been written! 

The climax comes in the fourth 
‘‘root of anti-Semitism,’’ and there’s 
the rub! 

The writers raise more questions 
than they can dispose of. For in- 
stance, they say that in the Old Testa- 
ment God expressed in various ways 
his covenant with all believers, 
‘‘none of whom then knew Jesus 
Christ.’’ But if that covenant did not 
have Jesus Christ at its centre, what 
kind of covenant was it? What are 
Deut.? 18:15, Psalnet 1 Oiland :Is* 53 
doing in the Old Testament, or the 
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Youth Ministry Opportunity 


Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship requires high school staff 
worker in Annapolis Valley, Nova Scotia beginning in Septem- 
ber. Will work with adults and young people. Raise partial 
support. Contact: Doug Rich, 44 Wyndholme, Dartmouth, NS 
B2Y 1T7 with resume by July 30, 1990. 
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(. The Board of 
Nok fo Congregational Life 
calls for 


nominations & applications to the position 
Program Director, Church Development 


Position description available on request from: 


The Board of Congregational Life 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7 


ST. ANDREW’S PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 
PARRY SOUND, ONTARIO 


Invites inquiries to fill the position of Assis- 


tant Minister. Responsibilities to be ar- 
ranged. Contact: D.M. Ritchie, Clerk, 100 - 
103 Beaconview Heights, Parry Sound, Ont. 
P2A 2E1. 705-746-2225. 
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Letters continued 

Old Testament in the Christian Bible 
or the Letter to the Hebrews in the 
New Testament? If Jesus was not at 
the very heart of God’s covenant with 
Abraham, whichever way it found 
expression, and if he was not the 
hope and purpose of Israel’s calling, 
why are the words of Is. 61 on the 
lips of Jesus in the synagogue of Na- 
zareth? (Luke 4:18). But they did 
know him! Isaiah sensed him in 
God’s self-revelation, envisioned 
him, longed for him, and in that 
sense knew him, as did Moses, Da- 
vid, Zechariah, and a host of others 
who shaped the faith of God’s cove- 


Exclusive Fashion 


Exquisite Custom 
Designed Gowns for the 
Bride, Bridesmaid, Mother 
of the Bride and Groom. 


Exclusive Special Occasion 
Gowns, Evening and 
Day Wear. 


© Personalized Service 
© Affordable Prices 


EXCLUSIVE FASHION BY VOJKA 
3160 Steeles Ave. E., Unit2 
Markham, Ontario L3R 4G9 

Telephone:(416) 447-1244 


nant people. Cf. I Pet. 1:10-12. Care- 
ful reading of Dr. Cochrane’s article 
shows that he did not call for exclu- 
Sive possession of the covenant by 
Christians. He did keep Christ at the 
centre of it. Neither did he attempt 
any “‘usurpation’’ of the status of 
God’s people by Christians, unless I 
Pet. 2:9 was that kind of usurpation 
— in which case he is in the best of 
company! 

He did identify God’s covenant 
people as those who are in Christ, 
and who are one in Christ, be they 
Jew, Greek, or Canadian. 

Far from denying Jewish identity, 
Dr. Cochrane has put his finger on 
what is essential about it: ‘* What dis- 
tinguishes Jews from other people is 
not piety or the lack of it, but God’s 
relation to them.’’ Most Jewish peo- 
ple have not understood that. The let- 
ter writers state, ‘‘they [the Jews] are 
very clear on this point: A Jew is the 
offspring of a Jewish mother, or a 
convert to Judaism. Period.’’ The let- 
ter writers are wrong. Dr. Cochrane 
is right: “‘In the State of Israel today 
there is a public debate as to who is a 
Jew!’’ A recent news report states: 
‘‘The Supreme Court of Israel has 
declared that Jews who believe that 
Jesus is the Messiah are no longer 
Jews under Israel’s Law of Return.”’ 


Surner & Sorter 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS LIMITED 


PEEL CHAPEL 


2180 Hurontario St. (Hwy. 10 North of Q.EW.) 
Mississauga, Paul Fletcher, 279-7663 


RONCESVALLES CHAPEL 


436 Roncesvalles Avenue (at Howard Park) 
Toronto, Archie Brown, 533-7954 


YORKE CHAPEL 


2357 Bloor Street West (at Windemere) 
Toronto, Douglas R. Porter, 767-3153 


BUTLER CHAPEL 


4933 Dundas Street West (at Burnhamthorpe) 
Islington, Douglas K. Holland, 231-2283 
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By eliminating Jesus from the defi- 
nition of their identity, the Jews are 
off on the wrong track. 

If there is a guilt of silence regard- 
ing the Holocaust on the part of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, it 
seems far-fetched to require its con- 
fession from Dr. Cochrane. Just an- 
other handy brick to throw at him? 

Dr. Cochrane’s use of the term 
“not my people’’ should be read in 
the context of Rom. 9. He merely 
pointed out that the identity of God’s 
people hinges on their reiation to Je- 
sus Christ, which is the gist of Paul’s 
argument in Rom. 9-11 and who 
makes this point most forcefully in 
Rom. 10:12: ‘‘For there is no distinc- 
tion between Jew and Greek; the 
same Lord is Lord of all ....”’ 
Therefore, Dr. Cochrane does not 
‘*dismiss modern Jews.’’ He uses the 
term *‘not my people’’ as a statement 
of hope. But he maintains that their 
hope is in Christ, and that brings us 
to the crux of the matter. 

The letter writers identify the 
fourth root of anti-Semitism as “‘the 
ingathering of the wandering Jews 
into the Church.’’ If that is what they 
regard as a root of anti-Semitism, I 
am coming close to despair over their 
training of, and as, preachers of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

If evangelism among Jewish peo- 
ple is paramount to anti-Semitism; if 
we have to exclude Jews from the 
proclamation of the Gospel — who 
can we try to win for Jesus with any 
semblance of justification? It would 
be the end of all evangelism and mis- 
sionary outreach with the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ! At this point the letter 
writers are as far from the Word of 
God in both Old and New Testament 
as one can get. They certainly have 
parted ways with the Apostle Paul 
who wrote, ‘‘I am not ashamed of the 
Gospel: it is the power of God for sal- 
vation to every one who has faith, to 
the Jew first and also to the Greek.”’ 
(Rom. 1:16). 

I read more of Paul’s approach in 
Dr. Cochrane’s article than I can find 
in the letter from Knox College, and I 
am deeply sorry that it is so. 

My brothers and sisters, think 
again; for where you lead this Church 
it is likely to go! 


Hans W. Zegerius, 
Guelph, Ont. 


(GROWING PAINS 


God requires us to come to Him and 
seek forgiveness by repenting of our 
sins. What is the Christian response 
to those who wrong us? Do we wait 
until they seek forgiveness from us, 
or are we required to forgive them in- 
dependent of their actions? Can we 
really forgive when there has been no 
repentance? 

The purpose of forgiveness is rec- 
Onciliation which is the removal of 
barriers to a good relationship. If one 
person has wronged another, both 
have to participate in the process of 
reconciliation, one by seeking for- 
giveness, and the other by forgiving. 
A prerequisite to this process is the 
willingness of both persons to do 
their part. If the wronged person is 
truly willing to forgive, he or she has 
already fulfilled the requirement 
whether or not the other person seeks 
forgiveness. The catch is that even 
wronged persons cannot really be 
sure of their sincerity until they have 
put their intentions into action. If 
they are sincere, but the other person 
does not participate, the transaction 
is one-sided and reconciliation does 
not take place. However, wronged 
persons have fulfilled their obliga- 
tions provided that they are free of re- 
sentment and desire for revenge. If 
their attempt at reconciliation is frus- 
trated by lack of response they are 
likely to resent the rejection in addi- 
tion to, or more than, the original 
wrong. 

Many people who have felt 
| wronged claim to be free of desire for 
revenge and only concerned that jus- 
tice be done. This may be so, or it 
may be a rationalization for with- 
holding forgiveness. Just judgment 
requires objectivity and it is difficult, 
if not impossible, for any of us to be 
objective if we are personally af- 
fected by the situation. It is one thing 
to cry out for justice and quite a dif- 
ferent matter to decide how justice 
may be done. This requires unbiased 
judgment beyond what is sometimes 
humanly possible. Perhaps we can 


Burdett McNeel 


Forgiveness 


only leave it in God’s hands. 

It is not unusual for a Christian to 
say “‘I can forgive but I cannot for- 
get.’’ Sometimes the person adds ‘‘I 
can’t stand the sight of him,’’ which 
suggests a continuing or recurring ex- 
perience either of fear or hate. Per- 
haps that is why we cannot believe 
that God wipes out our transgressions 
when we truly repent. Or do we 
doubt our own sincerity? All these 
feelings need to be brought to God in 
prayer, as many people can confirm. 

If the goal of forgiveness is recon- 
ciliation it is frustrated by the impeni- 
tent person. However, if there is any 
indication that this person may be re- 
ady to change attitudes and behaviour 
that person should be helped to see 
this as a necessary and worthwhile 
goal. 

We need to be aware that in the sit- 
uation where one has wronged anoth- 
er both may feel guilty: one for hav- 
ing done the wrong but not being 
able, or not taking the opportunity, to 
confess it; the other for not being 
able, or not taking the opportunity, to 
forgive. This sometimes occurs when 
one of the parties has died or is not 
available for some other reason. The 


matter then has to be settled between 
oneself and God. 

Your opening comment is about 
seeking the forgiveness of God, 
which is a two-way transaction. As 
Christians who seek to live in the 
presence of God we might think of 
the confession/forgiveness process 
between oneself and another person 
as a three-way transaction which also 
involves God as the one to whom 
confessions ultimately go and from 
whom forgiveness ultimately comes. 
We are only to be faithful in doing 
our part without evasion or self-justi- 
fication. 

Finally I think that the only reason 
that God can forgive a person for an 
offense against another person is that 
it is also an offense against himself. 
As for human beings, although a ju- 
dicial authority may legally pardon 
an offender, in reality the only person 
who can forgive is the person who 
has been wronged. LJ 


You are invited to send questions you would 
like Dr. McNeel to address, to him c/o the 
Presbyterian Record, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ont., M3C 1J7. Letters will be kept in 
‘‘Strict Confidence.”’ 
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PEOPLE AND PLACES 
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AT A WORSHIP SERVICE held April 8 (Appreciation Sunday) 
the congregation of Knox Church, Bassano, Alberta, recognized 
Robert Stiles for his 30 years of service as church treasurer (Jan. 
1960 — March 1990). John Bergen, chairman of the board, is pic- 
tured (left) presenting a plaque to Mr. Stiles. After the service, 
lunch was served in the Christian education building. 


THE CONGREGATION OF Knox Church, Tiverton, Ont., held a 
luncheon following the final service of the Rev. Douglas Black, 
who has been their minister for the past 14 years. After a time of 
fellowship, Mr. Black was presented with a gift of money and a 
framed print of Knox Church. An arrangement of flowers was pre- 
sented to Helen Black, and a figurine to their daughter Joanne. 
Pictured are Helen and Douglas Black. 


THE CONGREGATION OF Rockway Church, Rockway, Ont., 
held a gathering April 29 to honour Bessie Roland on her retire- 
ment as church organist with 70 years of dedicated service to the 
ministry of music in her church and community. Mrs. Roland is 
pictured (front left) with choir director Vera Hallett, while in the 
background are (left to right): Henry Wegman, clerk of session; 
Kathleen Roland, granddaughter of Bessie and assistant organ- 
ist; Dale Hanlin, organist; and the Rev. G.J. Perrie. 
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AFTER LEARNING that the Board of World Mission had insuf- 
ficient funds for support of summer students, the congregations 
and Sunday schools of Caven Church, Bolton, and Nashville 
Church, Ont., for a second year agreed to assume responsibility 
for support of a student for the congregations of First Church, 
Cape North and St. Peter’s Church, Neil Harbour, Cape Breton. 
These churches are only open in the summer. Pictured with Rev. 
Robert Rahn, minister of the Bolton and Nashville congregations, 
are: Mrs. D. Sams (seated), treasurer of the Cape North/Neil Har- 
bour congregation; Michelle Boynton and her daughter Tori (left) 
of the Nashville congregation; and Helen Goodfellow and Amy 
Logan of Caven Church. 


MRS. NELLIE BAIN, a lifetime member of St. Andrew's Church, 
Trenton, Ont., was joined by her many friends in celebrating her 
90th birthday at the church. Mrs. Bain was a pioneer advocate of 
women's rights and was one of Ontario's first women Justices of 
the Peace. Congratulations were received from the governor 
general, the prime minister, the premier of Ontario and many oth- 
ers. Pictured with Mrs. Bain are her nephew Bob Jackson and his 
wife Mildred, and the Rev. Stan Self. 


THE CONGREGATION OF ST. Andrew's Church, King City, 
Ont., celebrated the burning of the mortgage on their new build- 
ing (a renovated school complex) with a service of Covenant Re- 
newal, March 7. The congregation also celebrated the completion 
of the renovation project with the opening of a new 
gym/classroom and the installation of four new furnaces. Pictured 
at a dessert and coffee hour prior to the service are the Rev. Mi- 
chael Caveney and Dr. Harrold Morris, guest speaker. 

Photo: D. Lenhardt 


EDNA SIMMONS, a member of Caven Church, Exeter, Ont., was 
chosen as Ontario’s Community Volunteer for 1989. She re- 
ceived the award from Charles Beer, minister of Community and 
Social Services, at a dinner honouring The Southwest Region 
Community Services Award recipients. Each year agencies and 
organizations across Ontario submit the names of volunteers 
whose contributions deserve recognition. From these, 40 are se- 
lected to receive certificates of appreciation and from these 40, 
One is chosen as volunteer of the year. Mrs. Simmons became 
involved with the work of the local Children’s Aid about 10 years 
ago because she wanted to do something useful. Since then she 
has been called upon countless times to aid troubled families. 
Last year it’s estimated she gave 250 hours of her time to Chil- 
dren's Aid work alone. Over the years she has opened her home 
to battered women and teenage girls and in one case saved a 
woman from eviction from her apartment by teaching her basic 
housekeeping skills. She has also taught developmentally hand- 
icapped mothers how to better care for their babies and homes. 
She is past president of Caven Presbyterian Church Women, to 
which she has belonged for 45 years. She has been an active 
canvasser for several organizations, such as the March of Dimes, 
Canadian Cancer Society, and Flowers for Hope. 

Photo: Exeter Times Advocate 
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MEMBERS OF the West Point Grey congregation in Vancouver, 
and the B.C. Synodical, Westminster Presbyterial and several 
other congregations gathered on May 5 for a “graduation tea” in 
honour of Miss Hildur Hermanson, who on May 2 became the first 
woman and first Presbyterian to receive the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity (honoris causa) from Vancouver School of Theology. Pic- 
tured with the 90-year-old Dr. Hermanson are: Dr. Brian Fraser 
(left), Vancouver Schoo! of Theology; Mrs. Elvira Jacobs: 
Rev. Neville Jacobs, minister of West Point Grey Church. 


a ae 


THE CONGREGATION OF St. Columba Church, Belleville, Ont., 
recently bid farewell to Margaret and Denton Taylor, who have 
taken up residence in Elmira, Ont. The Taylors were co-founders 
and very active members of St. Columba for 30 years. Mr. Taylor 
was the congregation’s first Sunday school superintendent and 
was also a member of the board of managers and board of trust- 
ees. He served as clerk of session and chaired many church 
committees. Mrs. Taylor taught Sunday school and organized the 
first C.0.C., Explorers and C.G.I.T., groups. She served as choir 
director and a choir member, and was one of the first two women 
elders at St. Columba. For many years, she sent accompanying 
notes with the Presbyterian Record to students away from home. 
She also chaired various committees. In 1983, Mrs. Taylor was 
presented with an honorary Doctor of Divinity degree by The 
Presbyterian College — an infrequent honour for a lay person. 
Dr. Taylor is well-known nationally for her work with the W.M.S. 
and the National Council on the Status of Women, and for her 
work as a mediator in appointments by the General Assembly. 
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THE YOUTH GROUP of St. Andrew’s Church, Brampton, Ont., and the Rev. Mark 
Tremblay are pictured in front of the Youth Wall, the group’s response to an invitation to 
present a pictorial display of their beliefs and concerns for today’s world. 


PICTURED AT THE 135th anniversary celebrations of Durham Church, Durham, Ont., 
are (left to right): the Rev. Mervyn Tubb, minister of Durham/Priceville charge; Nate Grier- 
son, Janet McRonald and Wallace McGowan, the longest-standing members of the con- 
gregation — all three having joined prior to 1925; the Rev. John Congram, guest speaker. 

Photo: In-Focus Studio 
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A TEAM FROM St. Andrew's Hall placed first in the men’s teams/residences category at 
the recent University of British Columbia “Storm the Wall” competition. “Storm the Wall” 
is Canada’s largest intramural event. Relay teams sprint 400 metres, swim 300 metres, 
run one kilometre, cycle five kilometres, then scale a four-metre wall. The members of the 
winning team were Mitch Higashi, Mike Zaklan, Blaine Cameron, Jeff Eng and Dave Bak- 
er. Residents, past residents, the Dean of St. Andrew's Hall Brian Fraser, and its adminis- 
trator, Helen Pigott, were among those who cheered on the team. 
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A RECEPTION honouring the Rev. Jo- 
seph K. Lattimore on his 50 years of ac- 
tive ministry was held at Knox Church, 
Oakville, Ont., where he is currently as- 
sociate minister to the Rev. Harry McWil- 
liams. Greetings were received from all 
the congregations he has served: Calvin, 
Hamilton, Ont. (1940-43), Westminster, 
Smiths Falls, Ont. (1943-55), Morning- 
side, Toronto (1955-81), and St. An- 
drew’s, Humber Heights, Toronto (1981- 
85). Mr. Lattimore is well-known national- 
ly for his work as a Rotarian with 46 years 
of perfect attendance. He is pictured (left) 
with the Rev. Harry McWilliams. 


The congregation of Jona Church, 
North York, Ont., recognized its min- 
ister, the Rev. Douglas Crocker, with 
the presentation of a surprise gift, May 


27. Mr. Crocker has been in the parish 
ministry for more than 45 years. 


PICTURED BURNING THE MORT- 
GAGE on the church building (built in 
1979) and manse of Forbes Church, 
Grand Prairie, Alta., are Ruth Boyd (left) 
and Peggy Mair, life-long members of the 
congregation. The event took place dur- 
ing the dedication of the church’s new 
Christian education section. 
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British 
LICENTIATE 
Theology 


Licentiate in Theology (LTh) and 

Higher Diplomas in Theology or 

Philosophy. For details of these 

and other programmes 
send $10 to: 


Somerset Aniversitp 


European Programme 
Ilminster 

Somerset TA19 OBQ 
England 

Tel: 0460 57255 


USED PIPEORGAN FOR SALE 


Very nice compact instrument in self-con- 
tained excellent walnut case. All set up, re- 
ady to play. Condition like new. Detached 
drawknob console. Whole organ showing 
trough glass shutters. Suitable for any medi- 
um size church. Can be enlarged for larger 
building if so desired. Could be shipped and 
installed anywhere in Canada. Priced as is 
$16,000 (4 ranks incl. reed, 23 stops, 316 


pipes). 


CONTACT: 
STRYBOS ORGAN BUILDERS 
425 Exmouth Street, SARNIA, Ont. 
Phone (519) 336-6624. 


We also build new organs to any specifica- 
tion. Please contact us for list of new organs 
installed all through Ontario. 


KNOX CHURCH, AYTON, ONTARIO, 
125th Anniversary — September 2, 1990. 


10:30 a.m. Worship. Anniversary Dinner 
following. All former members and friends 
invited. Contact: Mrs. Stella Hume, 511 - 
13th Street, Hanover, Ont., N4N 1Y3, (519) 
364-4404. 


“FRIENDSHIP SYMBOLS” ® 


Many churches throughout North Am- 
rica use our 100% embroidered stick 
on “roses”... (one of over 300 de- 
signs) to identify newcomers and visi- 
. be more 


tors ... Helps people .. 
friendly ... Free Brochures. Ministers 
or church officers write and we'll send 
you... a ‘‘gesture of Friendship.” ‘ 


C. R. BAILEY 
CORPORATION LTD. 
224 Shoreacres Road 

Burlington, Ontario 
L7L 2H2 


416-639-0806 


From the past RECORD 


July, 1965 
Actions taken by the General As- 


sembly on recommendation of the 
Board of Evangelism and Social Ac- 
tion: 

@® Commendation of the campaign 
against poverty launched by the fed- 
eral government, with an appeal to 
provincial governments to consider 
the plight of the poor. 

@ Acceptance of inter-racial mar- 
riage, since all are equal in God’s 
sight. 

@ A call to the church to give se- 
rious consideration to the issues of 
bilingualism and biculturalism in 
Canada. 

@ A plea to the government of 
Canada to admit more immigrants 
with less skills if this can be done 
without creating unemployment. 

@® Commendation of Canada’s 
participation in the United Nations 
Organization and the U.N. Emergen- 
cy Force. 

@ A proposal to the government of 
Canada to hold a conference of all 
nations in 1967 to promote peace 
among the people of the world. 

@ A request that the Criminal 
Code be amended to make it possible 
to compel drivers suspected of drink- 
ing to under-go a test for chemical 
analysis. 


July 1940 


A profound sensation was created 
at the General Assembly when the 
Moderator submitted a telegram from 
Rev. R. DePierro, minister of the 
Italian Presbyterian Church, Montre- 
al as follows: 

In this solemn hour we New Ca- 


-nadians from Italy, belonging to the 


Presbyterian faith, reaffirm our undi- 
vided allegiance to His Majesty, to 
the Dominion where we found hospi- 
tality and liberty, and to The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada of which 
we are part. As we have been singing 
at the close of Sunday services since 
September again we say God Save 


| the an 


I am glad to state that in the round- 
up of Italians in Montreal by the 
R.C.M.P. last Monday, our people 
were almost untouched. There were 
only three cases of internment out of 


250 adult members, two of them be- 
ing recent acquisitions from another 
congregation which had ‘‘many’’ 
taken into custody... . 


July, 1915 
Church Union 

The question of discontinuing the 
Presbyterian Name and the Presbyte- 
rian System of Doctrine and Church 
Government, and joining with the 
Methodists and Congregationalists in 
forming a new Church Organization, 
has been before every Assembly of 
our Church for the past eleven years, 
different aspects of the question be- 
ing prominent at different times, until 
1911, when the Assembly decided to 
submit it to a vote of the people. 

When the results of that vote were 
known, the Assembly of 1912 decid- 
ed that, owing to the strong opposi- 
tion, the vote did not warrant going 
forward to consummate a Union, and 
the question ever since that time, and 
at the present Assembly, has been 
whether the matter should in the 
meantime be dropped entirely or be 
submitted again to the people for an- 
other vote. 


The Assembly resumed consider- 
ation of the recommendation con- 
tained in the Foreign Mission Report, 

‘That a mission be established in 
Palestine, in accordance with the rec- 
ommendation of the Foreign Mission 
Committee; that Jerusalem should be 
chosen as the centre, and that further 
plans regarding the mission be placed 
in the hands of a special committee.”’ 

After lengthened discussion in 
which many of the members took 
part, it became evident that while the 
members individually recognized the 
debt of obligation which rests upon 
all Christians to preach the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ to God’s ancient people, 
the Assembly, as a whole, is not yet 
fully prepared to institute a distinct 
and separate mission for that pur- 
pose. 
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More pastors in DDR 
government 


Besides the two previously report- 
ed (Presbyterian Record, June), two 
other Evangelical (Lutheran and 
United) pastors are part of the new 
East German (DDR) government — 
Gottfried Muller, minister for media 
politics, a former church newspaper 
editor; and Hans-Wilhelm Ebeling, 
who once pastored the famous Bach 
church (St. Thomas) in Leipzig. 
Muller is deputy chair of the Chris- 
tian Democratic Party, Ebeling chair 
of the German Social Union. Alto- 
gether there are 22 pastors in the 400- 
member parliament, plus two more 
theologians and two other Evangeli- 
cal church leaders. Of the 26, 14 are 
Social Democrats and seven Chris- 
tian Democrats. (EPS) 


World Council of 
Churches reiterates 
opposition to anti- 
Semitism 


In similar letters to Jewish leaders 
in Israel and France, General Secre- 
tary Emilio Castro of the World 
Council of Churches (WCC) has reit- 
erated the condemnation of anti- 
Semitism made at the WCC First As- 
sembly, in 1948. The messages from 
Castro (May 15) — to Chief Rabbis 
Avraham Shapira of Israel and Jo- 
seph Sitruk of France — came after 
attacks of vandalism on Jewish ceme- 
teries in the two countries. 

*‘The profanation of Jewish ceme- 
teries 1S an incitement to racial ha- 
tred,’’ Castro wrote. He added that 
the WCC has, “‘ever since its founda- 
tion. . . denounced anti-Semitism as 
a ‘sin against God and man.’ We 
want to reaffirm our commitment to 
stand with you in our continued de- 
nunciation of anti-Semitism.’’ 

Castro referred to WCC ‘‘shock 
and dismay about the repulsive dese- 
cration’’ of the cemeteries. ‘‘We 
mourn with those,’’ he continued, 
‘‘who as a result of these odious acts, 
receive yet another burden in their 
grief and sorrow.’’ (EPS) 


Oslo Accord offers hope 
for peace in Guatemala 


The ‘‘Basic Accord for the Search 
for Peace by Political Means in Gua- 
temala’’ reached by various Guate- 
malan representatives at a March 
1990 meeting held in Oslo, Norway 
is being seen as an “‘historical step 
which should begin the process to- 
wards the so longed-for peace and 
demilitarization of Guatemala.’”’ 

The meeting was held under the 
auspices of the Norwegian govern- 
ment and the World Lutheran Feder- 
ation and brought together represen- 
tatives of the National Reconciliation 
Committee (CNR), who had the 
backing of the government and army 
of Guatemala, and members of the 
Guatemalan National Revolutionary 
Unity (URNG). The need to find a 
political solution to the internal con- 
flict which has gripped the small 
Central American country for more 
than 23 years was something under- 
stood by all parties involved. 

Since 1954 more than 100,000 
people have been killed, 40,000 have 
disappeared, 45,000 women have 
been widowed and 250,000 children 
orphaned. One million Guatemalans 
have been displaced internally and 
thousands more have sought refuge 
in Mexico. 

A Canadian petition lending sup- 
port to the accord was signed by the 
Rev. Dr. Harrold Morris, Moderator 
of the 115th General Assembly, and 
the Rev. Glen Davis, Secretary for 
International Ministries, Board of 
World Mission. 


Dr. Lazl6 Tokés is pictured taking the oath of 


office at his induction as bishop in Nagyvarad. 
The Rev. Edmund Seress, minister of First 
Hungarian Church, Toronto, attended the 
service and greeted the newly-inducted bishop 
on behalf of The Presbyterian Church in Cana- 
da. 
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U.S. report claims 
churchgoing good for 
society 


A report from the U.S. organiza- 
tion Religion in American Life 
(RAL) says surveys show church- 
going is good for society, setting pos- 
itive patterns of personal, work and 
community life. According to the 
RAL, the approximately 100 million 
Americans who say they attend 
church regularly are more productive 
at work, have a more stable family 
life, are more literate, volunteer more 
time for charitable causes, and are 50 
per cent less likely to use illegal 
drugs. RAL also says that more than 
19 billion U.S. dollars is contributed 
through religious bodies for work in 
the public interest such as health 
care, food for the hungry, housing, 
education, and child and elder care. 
(EPS) 


Number of refugees 
increasing; protection 
decreasing 


In its annual World Refugee Sur- 
vey, released this past April, the U.S. 
Committee for Refugees (USCR) re- 
ports that the number of refugees has 
increased by 50 per cent over the last 
five years — from 10 million in 1985 
to 15 million in 1989. These numbers 
do not include at least an equal num- 
ber of persons who have fled their 
homes for the same reasons as refu- 
gees, but who remain within the 
boundaries of their countries. 

The Survey further reports that 
while the number of refugees and dis- 
placed persons has risen, protection 
and assistance efforts have sharply 
declined. ‘“‘During the past year,”’ 
states USCR Director Roger P. Win- 
ter, ‘‘the erosion of protection and 
assistance for refugees . . . has put 
millions at risk.”’ 

The Survey notes that children, 
who make up 60 per cent of the 
world’s refugees, have been especial- 
ly hurt. 


Board of Congregational Life honours 
two workers 


At its March board meeting, the 
Board of Congregational Life ho- 
noured two of its staff members — 
the Rev. Margaret MacNaughton, 
Program Director, Worship, and He- 
len Tetley, Program Director, Chris- 
tian Education, Youth — on their up- 


coming retirement. Pictured on the 
left, the Rev. MacNaughton (left) is 
presented with a gift by Lois Klem- 
pa, and on the right, Miss Tetley 
(right) is presented with a gift by 
Gloria Wasacase. 


SLA eS NRT TE IAD OES NEI EEE SED BIE ETS EA PORE A, EE NEEL YE. 7 EIS ESEEDSI SKATES 


U.S. Quakers protest 
“Popeye the Quaker 
Man” 


Several Quaker groups in the U.S. 
are ptotesting the decision of Quaker 
Oats Company to use the Popeye the 
Sailor cartoon character to advertise 
Instant Quaker Oatmeal. Quakers are 
pacifists, and have long favoured the 
equality of women. They say Popeye 
as portrayed in the Quaker commer- 
cials is a violent character, and the 
portrayal of his friend Olive Oy] de- 


means women. In 1915, Quakers — 


tried to have a law passed banning 
the commercial use of the word 
Quaker, but did not succeed. Later 
they failed to prevent a distiller from 
marketing Old Quaker whiskey. 
There has never been a tie between 
Quakers and Quaker Oats. (EPS) 


Pastor who sheltered 
Honecker receives 
letters, threats 


For three months earlier this year, 
East German Evangelical pastor Uwe 
Holmer sheltered deposed state lead- 
er Erich Honecker and his wife Mar- 
got (see June Record, Editorial). The 
pastor says that in the wake of the in- 


vitation, he has received nearly 2000 
letters (half of them negative) and 
two bomb threats. Holmer and his 
wife invited the Honeckers into their 
home after Erich Honecker was re- 
leased from prison in January. In 
April they moved to a Soviet military 
hospital. 

Holmer said lodging the Honeck- 
ers was an act of charity and forgive- 
ness. While Margot Honecker was 
government minister for education, 
the 10 Holmer children were denied 
higher education. (EPS) 


continued 


Reaya] P&B STAINED GLASS STUDIO 
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STAINED GLASS MEMORIAL 


WINDOWS 


125 Montreal Avenue West | 


SAINT JOHN, N. 8B. 


Paul Blaney, N.0.D., A.M.G.P 


MUNRO PRESBYTERIAN CHUCH, 
BLUEBERRY MOUNTAIN, ALBERTA. 


50th Anniversary — September 8-9, 1990. 
Saturday, September 8, Potluck Supper. 


Sunday, September 9, 2:30 p.m., Worship. 
Rey. Dr. Alex MacSween, Guest. 


All are welcome. Further information: 
Mr. R. G. Thomlinson, R.R. #1, Spirit Riv- 
er, Alta., TOH 3GO, (403) 864-2451. 


f GLEANINGS” 


The battle for mankind’s future 
must be waged and won in the public 
school classroom by teachers who 
correctly perceive their role as the 
proselytizer of a new faith; a religion 
of humanity. 


The Humanist 
1983. 


magazine, Jan.-Feb., 


O 


Mugging is usually no more than 
begging by force. 
Geoff Dyer 


O 


. we do not recognize as true 
mission that which sends missiona- 
ries from the West to the Middle East 
and regards Christians there as ‘‘an- 
cient’’ people or ‘‘archaic’’ churches 
of the past, forgetting that in Christ, 
the Alpha and the Omega, the past 
can be as new as the present or the fu- 
ture. We do not accept anymore 
those who still consider that Chris- 
tians in the Middle East are less Bi- 
ble-centred because they are attached 
to traditions, forgetting that the Bible 
is not only the written book but the 
way this book has been lived 
throughout history. . . . 

We reject all forms of anti-Semitic 
attitudes with regard to the Jews or, 
Judaism. At the same time we chal- 
lenge missionaries who believe that 
there is no witness to Judaism on the 
basis of an uncritical double covenant 
theology. Only God in his mercy and 
wisdom knows the way of salvation 
for people of various beliefs. For us 
as Christians we are called to witness 
to God’s love to all people and na- 
tions, as revealed in the Incarnation, 
Cross and Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. 

Gabriel Habib, General Secretary, Mid- 
dle East Council of Churches, speaking 
at the 114th General Assembly 


O 


A cat has absolute emotional hones- 
ty: human beings, for one reason or 
another, may hide their feelings, but 
a cat does not. 

Ernest Hemingway 
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News 
continued from previous page 


Presbyterians in 
Winnipeg fighting 
pornography 

The strong personal convictions of 
a small group of Presbyterians from 
Westwood Church, Winnipeg have 
ignited a high-profile, city-wide fight 
against pornography there. 

GAP, the Group Against Pornog- 
raphy, was formed about a year ago 
by Carolyn Keith and Walda Bosiak, 
along with Eleanor Graham and 
Claire Green, after the Westwood 
Ladies Group viewed the film ‘‘The 
Winnable War,’’ produced by Dr. 
James Dobson. Shocked by what 
they learned of the multi-million dol- 
lar pornographic film industry, its ex- 
ploitation of children and its increas- 
ing acceptance by mainstream socie- 
ty, the women felt compelled to do 
something. 

GAP first drew public attention in 
Winnipeg in January, with a cam- 
paign protesting the opening of a por- 
nographic video store. GAP’s efforts 
soon drew support from other groups 
and individuals and in February a 
5,000-signature petition was pre- 
sented to Manitoba’s minister of jus- 
tice. | 

Since its formation, other mem- 
bers of Westwood have joined GAP, 
as well as members from other 
churches throughout the city which 
have added their support. 

The group is against all forms of 
pornography, says Carolyn Keith, 
but is focusing its fight on “‘the sale 
of hard-core and obscene videos and 
magazines.’’ She adds that GAP’s 
work is not simply social activism, 
but is in reality a Christian mission. 


Fear of Kirk’s ‘hijack by 
the Left’ 


Bob Kernohan, who is resigning 
from the editorship of the Kirk’s 
magazine, Life and Work, says he 
fears *‘the Church of Scotland is very 
close at the present time to being hi- 
jacked by the political Left, partic- 
ularly by people who are convinced 
in their own minds that they can be 
extremely partisan in politics without 


BETHUNE, MRS. CLARA, 83, longtime drew’s Church, Kitchener, Ont., May 4. 


member of Knox Church, Moose Creek, 
Ont., member of the W.M.S., Ladies Aid 
Society and the choir, April 20. 

BRUNER, MRS. GRACE, elder for 18 years 
of Central Presbyterian Church, Brantford, 
Ont., and also assisted the Building Cor- 
poration in the managing of several houses 
occupied by retired clergy, April 9. 

CHALMERS, MRS. MARY J., 86, lifetime 
member of Burns Presbyterian Church, 
Milverton, Ont., hon. life member of 
W.M.S., April 13. 

CLARK, CLARENCE OLIVER, 80, long- 
time member of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Wyoming, Ont., April 27. 

COXON, IRVING JOHN, 81, lifetime mem- 
ber of Burns Presbyterian Church. Milver- 
ton, Ont., March 25. 

CRAIG, GEORGE, longtime elder at Calvin 
Church, Halifax, N.S., and formerly in 
Moncton, N.B. 

GORDON, GEORGE, 80, longtime elder of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Kitchener, Ont., 
Jan. 31. 

GRAHAM, MRS. HARRIET, 87, member of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Ajax, Ont., former 
member of Varsity Acres Church, Cal- 
gary, Alta., Margaret Rodger Memorial 
Church, Lachute, Que., and St. Edwards, 
Beauharnois, Que.; life member of 
W.M.S. and hon. member of the Society, 
died in Ajax, Jan. 22. 

HEMSLEY, STUART D., elder for 42 years 
at St. Andrew’s Church, Ottawa, Ont., 
former representative of the Canadian Bi- 
ble Society, April 5. 

HILL, WILLIAM J., 88, longtime member 
and elder of Elmvale Presbyterian Church, 
Elmvale , Ont., May 18. 

HOAR, MRS. FRANK (ETHEL), longtime 
member of the Church of St. John and St. 
Stephen, Saint John, N.B., life member of 
W.M.S., Dec. 26, 1989. 

HUEHN, OSCAR, 100, longtime elder and 
member for almost 50 years of St, An- 


crossing that line which they say di- 
vides the church’s interest in politics 
from a commitment to party politics. 
That line is becoming very blurred 
indeed.”’ 

Mr. Kernohan made his statement 
in a speech he gave at a fringe meet- 
ing in Aberdeen. He added that the 
higher up the echelons of the church 
one went the greater the bias was to 
be found. He warned fellow Conser- 
vatives that things were going to get 
worse. 

The politics of the Left, Said Mr. 
Kernohan, were now encroaching on 
church committees where politics 
had no place. 

Referring to the 1988 Forum, a 
group of Conservative ministers and 
elders, Mr. Kernohan commented: 


KIRK , WILLIAM, 63, elder of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Corunna, Ont., April 16. 

MARTIN, MRS. DOUGLAS (ISOBEL),72, 
member of First Presbyterian Church, Re- 
gina, Sask., April 30. 

MATTHEWS, ANN, elder and former rep- 
resentative elder of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Welland, Ont., served as chairman of 
board of managers, president of the Wom- 
en’s Association and convener of the Cen- 
tennial Committee, April 15. 

McGUIRE, BEVERLY EDWARD, elder of 
First Church, Chatham, Ont., former 
member and chairman of the board of man- 
agers, April 25. 

SCOTT, MRS. EMMA, 91, member of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Wyoming, Ont., April 
23). 

SCOTT, JOHN ARNOLD ALEXANDER 
(ARNOLD), 76, longtime member and 
elder of Langside Presbyterian Church and 
more recently of Knox Church, Teeswater, 
Ont., April 21. 

SCOTT, MRS. MARGARET, 93, lifetime 
member of Burns Presbyterian Church, 
Milverton, Ont., March 28. 

SMITH, DR. G. DOUGLAS, 64, longtime 
elder, trustee and board member of the 
Church of St. John and St. Stephen, Saint 
John, N.B., April 3. 


TENNANT, ALFRED, 81, elder and former 
chairman of the board of managers of Cal- 
vin Presbyterian Church, Thunder Bay, 
Ont., April 10. 


WILLIS, WILLIAM GEORGE, elder for the 
past 33 years at Knox Church, Canning- 
ton, Ont., former Sunday school superin- 
tendent and member of the board of man- 
agers and a member of the board of trust- 
ees at the time of his death, April 25. 


WILLISTON, MRS. GRACE, 76, member 
and organist of St. Paul’s Presbyterian 
Church, Black River Bridge, N.B., life 
member of A.M.S., Dec. 26, 1989. 


‘*There are far too few of us and we 
are not very well organized. But we 
may have to make a stand to fight to 
keep the balance of the church that 
we love. 

“If we did not take a stand it 
would be disastrous, not just for poli- 
tics, but for the church.’’ (from The 
Scotsman) (] 


Our Mistake: In the Graduates sec- 
tion of the June Record (page 32), 
Margaret Vanderzweerde, a grad- 


uate of Ewart College, was inadver- 
tently pictured with the graduates of 
Vancouver School of Theology. 
We apologize for the error. 
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ORDINATIONS 

Cooper, Rev. James W. A., Stayner, Jubilee 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., May 31. 

Vlasblom, Rev. Lawrence, Toronto, North 
Park Presbyterian Church, Ont., May 27. 

Walker, Rev. Leslie L., Barrie, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Ont., May 27. 

Yoo, Rev. John, London, Korean Christian 
Church, Ont., May 20. 


INDUCTIONS 

Cooper, Rev. James W. A., Stayner, Jubilee 
Presbyterian Church, and Sunnidale, Zion 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., May 31. 

Brown, Rev. Raye A., Huntsville, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Ont., April 5. 

MacDonald, Rev. Ross, Richmond, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Ont., May 6. 

McIntyre, Rev. Jan, Woodstock, Knox 
Church, Ont., May 6. 

Vlasblom, Rev. Lawrence, Toronto, North 
Park Presbyterian Church, Ont., May 27. 

Yoo, Rev. John, London, Korean Christian 
Church, Ont., May 20. 


VACANCIES AND 
INTERIM MODERATORS 
Synod of Atlantic Provinces 


Glace Bay, St. Paul’s Church, N.S., Rev. Dr. 
E.H. Bean, 746 Westmount Rd.., Sydney, 
N.S., BIR 1B7. 

North River, North Shore, Englishtown pasto- 
ral charge, Cape Breton, N.S., Rev. Ian 
G. MacLeod, Box 184, Baddeck, N.S., 
BOE 1B0. 

Richmond Bay pastoral charge, P.E.I., Rev. 
Linda R. Berdan, P.O. Box 213, Kensing- 
ton, P.E.I., COB 1MO. 

Riverview, Bethel Presbyterian Church, N.B., 
Rev. Kent Burdett, Site 5, Comp. 28, 
R.R. 2, Hampton, N.B., EOG 1Z0. 

Saint John, St. Matthew’s Presbyterian 
Church, N.B., Rev. Philip J. Lee, 101 Co- 
burg St., Saint John, N.B., E2L 3J8. 

Sunny Corner pastoral charge, N.B., Rev. Bill 
McKaig, 206 Wellington St., Chatham, 
N.B., ELN 1M7. 

Sydney Mines, St. Andrew’s Church, N.S., 
Rev. M. A. Caldwell, 12 Lorway Ave., 
Sydney, N.S., BIP 4Z2 (effective July 3, 
1990) 

Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Avonmore, St. Andrew’s Church, and Gravel 
Hill/Monkland, Ont., Rev. Ian MacMil- 
lan, P.O. Box 524, Lancaster, Ont., KOC 
INO. 

Caintown, St. Paul’s Church, and Lansdowne, 
Church of the Covenant, Ont., Rev. Ian K. 
Johnston, St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, 
P.O. Box 879, Winchester, Ont., KOC 
2KO. 

Huntingdon, St. Andrew’s Church, and 
Athelstan, Que., Rev. Gordon Banner- 
man, P.O. Box 394, Huntingdon, Que., 
JOS 1HO. 

Inverness, St. Andrew’s Church, Que., 3- 
point co-operative charge with the United 
Church, Rev. Scott Emery, Box 2, R.R. 2, 
Melbourne, Que., JOB 2B0. 

Kars, St. Andrew’s Church and Vernon, Os- 
goode Church, Ont., Rev. D.G. Morton, 
Clerk of Presbytery, 2400 Alta Vista Dr., 
Ottawa, Ont., KIH 7N1. 

Montreal, Korean Presbyterian Church, Que., 
Rev. Dr. Don Neil, 6225 Godfrey Ave., 


TRANSITION 


Montreal, Que., H4B 1K3. (Any candi- 
date must speak Korean and English). 

Montreal, Maisonneuve-St. Cuthbert’s Pres- 
byterian Church, Que., Rev. S.M. Priest- 
ley, Jr., 496 Birch Ave., St. Lambert, 
Que., J4P 2M8. 

Morrisburg, Knox Church, and Dunbar Pres- 
byterian Church, Ont., Rev. Bert de 
Bruijn, Box 777, Chesterville, Ont., KOC 
1HO. (effective August Ist) 

Pierrefonds, Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Pierrefonds P.Q., Rev. Ian D. 
Fraser, 11 Rodney Ave., Pointe Claire, 
P.Q., HOR 4L8. 

Quebec City, St. Andrew’s Church, P.Q., The 
Vacancy Committee, Box 161, Quebec, 
Que., GIR 4P3. (effective Nov. Ist) 

Ste. Foy, Eglise Ste. Marc, Que. Apply to the 
Presbytery Commission: Rev. Blake 
Walker, Chairman; Secretary, Rev. Daniel 
Forget, 5 Rue Belmont, Melbourne, Que., 
GOB 2B0. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Baden, Livingston Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. Wm. G. Johnston, 54 Queen St. 
North, Kitchener, Ont., N2H 2H2. 

Cambridge (Galt) St. Andrew’s Church Ont. 
Rev. Harry Klassen, 248 Westmount Rd. 
E., Kitchener, Ont. N2M 4Z1. 

Guelph, Kortright Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. Hans W. Zegerius, 125 Mountford 
Drive, Guelph, Ont., NIE 4G2. 

Maple, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Dr. David 
Sherbino, 113 Kemano Rd., Aurora, Ont., 
L4G 4R2. 

Scarborough, Clairlea Park Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Rev. G.J. Bylaard, c/o St. 
Stephen’s Presbyterian Church, 3817 Law- 
rence Ave. East, Scarborough, Ont., MIG 
1R2. 

Scarborough Malvern Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Noel Gordon, 79 Merkley 
Square, Scarborough, Ont., M1G 2Y5. 

Thornhill Presbyterian Church, Thornhill, 
Ont., Dr. J. Charles Hay, 1610-65 Spring 
Garden Ave., Willowdale, Ont., M2N 
6H9. 

Toronto, Alderwood Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. P.G.D. Kerr, 48 Calstock 
Drive, Etobicoke, Ont. M9V 1G9. 

Toronto, East Toronto Korean Church, Ont., 
Rev. Andrew Lee, 42 Dibgate Blvd., Scar- 
borough, Ont., MIS 2W8, 

Toronto, Logan Geggie Memorial Presbyteri- 
an Church, Ont., Dr. Howard Shantz. 
3845 Lakeshore Blvd. W., Unit 411, Eto- 
bicoke, Ont., M8W 4Y3. 

Toronto, St. Andrew’s Church (King Street), 
Ont., Dr. D.J.M. Corbett, 278 Bloor St. 
East, Apt. 202, Toronto, Ont., M4W 
3M4. 

Toronto, Westview Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Drew Strickland, 65 Glen Man- 
or Dr., Toronto, Ont., M4E 3V3. 

Uptergrove, East Oro and Jarrett pastoral 
charge, Ont., Rey. Al Farthing, Box 196, 
Penetanguishene, Ont., LOK 1P0. 

Waterloo, Waterloo North Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Dr. Zander Dunn, 20 Que- 
bec St., Guelph, Ont., N1H 2T4. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 
Alvinston pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. Emest 
Herron, 155 N. Front Street, Apt. 606, 


Sarnia, Ont., N7T 7VS. 

Appin, Appin Presbyterian Church, and Mel- 
bourne, Guthrie Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Barbara Young, 192 Main St., 
Ailsa Craig, Ont., NOM 1A0. 

Atwood, Atwood Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. Steven Webb, 38 Maddison St= 
Monkton, Ont., NOK 1PO0 (effective Au- 
gust Ist). 

Caledonia Caledonia Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Dr. R.G. MacMillan, #401, 2055 
Upper Middle Rd., Burlington, Ont., L7P 
3P4. 


Chatham, St. James Church, and Dover, New 
St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. Hugh 
Appel, Knox Church, 251 Duncan St., 
Wallaceburg, Ont., N8A 5A1. 

Chatsworth, St. Andrew’s and Dornoch, Lato- 
na, Ont., Rev. Ted Creen, 865 2nd Ave. 
W., Owen Sound, Ont., N4K 4M6. 

Crinan, Argyle Presbyterian Church, and Lar- 
gie, Duff’s Presbyterian Church, Ont., Dr. 
David Clements, Box 292, Rodney, Ont., 
NOL 1CO. 

Delhi, Calvin Presbyterian Church, Ont., (bil- 
ingual — Hungarian and English), Rev. 
W. D. Jarvis, 48 Brock St. West, Tillson- 
burg, Ont., N4G 2AS5. 

Dundas, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Alan Mc- 
Pherson, 165 Charlton Ave. W., Hamil- 
ton, Ont., L8P 2C8. 

Embro, Knox Church, and Harrington, Knox 
Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. A. E. Bailey, 17 
Mill Pond Court, #103, Simcoe, Ont., 
N3Y 5H9. 

Forest, St. James Church, Ont., Rev. Andrew 
Jensen, Box 297, Parkhill, Ont., NOM 
2K0. 

Ilderton, Bethel Presbyterian Church, Ont., — 
part-time minister — Rev. Robert Robin- 
son, 521 Village Green Ave., London, 
Ont., N6K 1G3. 


London, Hamilton Road Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. William Vanderstelt, 225 Col- 
lege St., Belmont, Ont., NOL 1B0. 

London, Knollwood Park Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Rev. Terry Ingram, 862 
Freele St., London, Ont., N6H 3P3. 

Petrolia, St. Andrew’s, and Dawn, Knox 
Church, Ont., Rev. Christine O’Reilly, 
Box 56, Thedford, Ont., NOM 2N0. 

Sarnia, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. Les- 
lie Renault, 261 North Christina, Sarnia, 
Ont., N7T 5V4. 

St. Catharines, St. Andrew’s and Scottlea 
Presbyterian Churches, Ont., Rev. J. H. 
Van Haneghan, 19 Clairmont Circle, 
Welland, Ont., L3C 2P4. 

St. Catharines, St. Giles Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., I.M. Designate Rev. D.A. Beaton, 
53 Church St., St. Catharines, Ont., L2R 
3@3) 

St. Catharines, West St. Andrew’s Church, 
and St. Davids, First Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Dr. S. Murray Barron, Box 
1302, Fonthill, Ont., LOS 1E0. 

Thamesville, St. James Presbyterian Church, 
Kent Bridge, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. 
Evelyn Carpenter, 60 Fifth Street, Chat- 
ham, Ont., N7M 4V7. 


continued 
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Tiverton, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Rod 
Lamb, 242 Nelson St., Paisley, Ont., NOG 
2NO. 

Walkerton, Knox Church, Ontario; Rev. Gor- 
don Fresque, Box 151, Tara, Ont., NOH 
2NO0. 

Windsor, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Assis- 
tant Minister: Rev. Kees Vandermey, 3149 
Forest Glade Dr., Windsor, Ont., N8R 
1W6. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Dauphin, St. James Church, Winnipegosis, 
Knox Church, Man., Rev. Peter Bush, St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, 200 Whit- 
ney Street, Flin Flon, Man., R8A 0A9. 

Selkirk, Knox Church, Man., Rev. John Old- 
enkamp, 709 St. Mary’s Road, Winnipeg, 
Man., R2M 3M8. 

Thunder Bay, First Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. Milton Fraser, 112-205 Grenville 
Ave., Thunder Bay, Ont., P7A 7T5. 

Winnipeg, First Presbyterian Church, Man., 
Rev. Beth McCutcheon, 1911 Portage 
Ave., Winnipeg, Man., R3J 0J3. 

Winnipeg, St. David’s Church, Man., Rev. 
Dick Gillanders, 167 Bourkevale Dr., 
Winnipeg, Man., R3J 1P3. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Saskatoon, Calvin-Goforth Presbyterian 
Church, Sask., Rev. Jim McKay, 436 Spa- 
dina Crescent East, Saskatoon, Sask., S7K 
3G6. 


Synod of Alberta 

Calgary, Centennial Presbyterian Church, 
Alta., Rev. John Fraser, 6327 Dalmarnock 
Cresc. N.W., Calgary, Alta., T3A 1H3. 

Calgary, Korean Presbyterian Church, Allta., 
Rev. M.J. Morris, 703 Heritage Drive 
S.W., Calgary, Alta., T2V 2W4. 

Fort Macleod, St. Andrew’s Church, and Jum- 
bo Valley, Knox Church, Alta., Rev. 
D’Arcy Lade, 1818 — 5 th Ave. S., Leth- 
bridge, Alta., T1J OW6. 

Olds, St. Andrew’s Church, Alta., Rev. Gor- 
don Cunningham, 3821 — 59th Ave. 
Crescent, Red Deer, Alta., T4N 4V9. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Burnaby, Vancouver Heights Presbyterian 
Church, B.C., (60-70% part-time min- 
ister), Rev. E.A.M. Forrester, 965 
Tollcross Road, North Vancouver, B.C., 
V7H 2G3. 


Cranbrook, Knox Church, B.C., Rev. Charles 
McNeil, Box 255, Creston, B.C., VOB 
1G0. 

Nanaimo, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
Robert Kerr, 391 Bass Ave., Parksville, 
B.C., V9P 1L6. 

Surrey, St. Andrew’s Newton Presbyterian 
Church, B.C., Dr. Brian J. Fraser, 6040 
Iona Drive, Vancouver, B.C., V6T 1J6. 


Board of World Mission 


OVERSEAS PERSONNEL NEEDS 
Central Asia — Orthopaedic Surgeon 


Nepal — Nursing Educator 
Africa — Nurse Midwives 
Nicaragua — Medical Doctor to work in 


a TB Clinic and community health 

Those interested should contact the Rev. Peter 
Ruddell, General Secretary, Board of World 
Mission, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Onta- 
rio, M3C 1J7. 


YOUTH IN MISSION OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR SUMMER 1990! 


There are many volunteer positions still 
available this Summer for young people in the 
areas of camping, resort ministry, youth work 
and children’s programmes. If you are 16-30 
years of age, and are interested, please con- 
tact: Rev. Linda Ashfield, 49 Margaret Ave. 
S., Waterloo, Ontario, N2J 2C8. Phone: (519) 
886-4150 or (519) 749-2883. 

Youth in Mission also sponsors long-term 
projects. You may be interested in pursuing 
this idea. Projects are available in congrega- 
tions and community services across Canada. 


CLERKS OF PRESBYTERY 
Presbytery of Montreal: 
Dr. Geoffrey Johnston, 
3495 University Street, 
MONTREAL, P.Q., H3A 2A8, 
(0) (514) 288-5256. 


Presbytery of Niagara: 

Rev. Jim Goldsmith, 

29 Bald Street, 

WELLAND, Ont., L3C 5B7, 

(C) (416) 734-4831 (R) (416) 788-2388. 
(Clerk Pro-tem) 


Presbytery of Kootenay: 
Rev. Calvin Brown, 

602 Kootenay Street, 
NELSON, B.C., VIL 1L2, 
(R) (604) 352-2981. 


The Presbyterian Record — Since 18706. 


WITH THANKS TO GOD 


In the May 1990 issue of the Record we omitted 


to include the name of Edna C. Findlay of Moose 
Jaw, Saskatchewan as one of those people who 
in their Last Will and Testament remembered The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada in 1989. We 
regret our oversight. 
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ASSOCIATE MINISTER 


Applications are invited for the position 
of Associate Minister in a large, grow- 
ing Church. 


The successful candidate will share in 
the ministry of the congregation on an 
equal and complementary basis with 
the present incumbent. 


Reply in confidence to: 
The Chairman, 
Search Committee, 
St. John’s Presbyterian Church, 
28 Second Street East, 
Cornwall, Ontario K6H 1Y3. 


ORGANIST/CHOIR DIRECTOR 


Richmond Hill Presbyterian Church re- 
quires the services of an Organist/Choir 
Director, one Sunday service, Casavant 
pipe organ, commencing Sept. 1, 1990. 
Contact Mr. D. Steenson, 11 Shady Lane 
Cres., Thornhill, Ont. L3T 3W6. Tel. 
(416) 731-0727. 


ORGANIST/CHOIR DIRECTOR 


required by Willowdale Presbyterian 
Church. Currently one Sunday morning 


service and weekly choir rehearsal. Conn 
two-manual organ. Contact Worship & 
Music Committee, 38 Ellerslie Ave., Wil- 
lowdale, Ont. (416) 221-8373. 


ORGANIST/CHOIR DIRECTOR 
for Fallingbrook Church, Scarborough, On- 
tario. Sunday morning service and weekly 
rehearsal. Active senior choir and youth mu- 
sic potential. Kawai baby grand and Baldwin 
2 manual full foot pedal board. Contact: 
Church office (416) 699-3084; Dr. Ian Clark 
266-7694; Dr. Elizabeth Thorsen 690-5728. 


ST. ANDREW’S PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, WHITBY 
ASSISTANT MINISTER — 
NURTURE & CHURCH GROWTH 


This position will be a component of a team 
ministry with activities focusing on pastoral 
visitation, recruitment and support of volun- 
teers, and church growth/outreach. Some 
pulpit and parish responsibilities will be 
shared with the minister. 


Interested applicants may contact: Rev. Jim 
McClure and/or Don Gilchrist, Clerk of Ses- 
sion, Si. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, 209 
Cochrane Street, Whitby, Ontario LIN 5H9. 
1-416-668-4279. 


‘‘Hamilton, Ontario. Emmanuel United 
Church invites applications for the position 
of Organist/Choir Director beginning Sept. 
6th, 1990. A well-balanced adult choir of 25 
members, seeking challenge. A two manual 
electronic organ and chancel piano offer the 
opportunity of varied programs, using both 
sacred and secular music. One service and 
one practice per week. Salary negotiable. 
Please send resume to Mr. A.E. Slaney, 156 
Wise Ct., Hamilton, Ontario L8T 2M2. 
Phone 416-385-0989.”’ 


MEDITATION 


Neville F. Jacobs 


What is God like? 


Read: Genesis 18: 16-33 


Prev: God is ‘‘a parental hangover.’’ Or is God ‘‘the grand old man, the 
managing director, the puppeteer or the resident policeman?’’ These are 
some of our favourite images of God according to J. B. Phillips’ classic volume, 
Your God is too small. Who is God? What is God like? Who is God for us? How 
does God deal with his creation? These are questions that we wrestle with in best 
of times and also the worst of times. 

Such are the questions that were underneath Abraham’s bargaining with God. 
In Abraham, the creation takes the Creator to task in this Genesis story. This fi- 


who can escape from the power and 
presence of God, this same God, the 
God of grace and mercy, declares 
that no one stands outside his grace. 
This God surprises us, for, while we 
were yet sinners God dared to wipe 
away our sin and guilt. This God, 
sometimes very foolishly, in the un- 


nite being dares to probe the charac- 
ter of the Infinite. He wants to know 
whether God has any options with re- 
gard to the fate of the sinful people of 
the two ancient cities. He questions 
God whether he is a prisoner of a def- 
inite crime-indictment-and-punish- 
ment scheme. Is God bound to a re- 
warding-good and a punishing-evil 
pattern? Or is it possible for the real 
God to have another approach to the 
wickedness of Sodom and Gamor- 
rah? Is he going to intervene in his 
gracious freedom? 

So many Christians are miserable 
because they live their lives from the 
basis of a ‘‘scare’’ theology, that 
somehow God is a mean old 
scorekeeper who is just waiting to get 
even. No wonder the German philo- 
sopher Nietzsche observed that the 
Christian God is nothing but a tyrant, 
an oppressor and an enemy of the hu- 
man spirit. The theology of these 
Christians is a ‘“‘brimstone’’ theology 
which is far removed from the sense 
and meaning of the Gospel. Accord- 
ing to the Gospel of John, Jesus said: 
‘‘The thief comes only to steal and 
kill and destroy, but I come that they 
may have life and have it abundant- 
ly.’’ (10:10) This is the essence of 
the Gospel. God is a God who always 
actively seeks a way out of death for 
us all. This is a view that is repeated 
over and over again in Scripture that 
God is gracious and compassionate, 
slow to anger and abounding in love, 
and a God who relents from sending 
calamity. (cf Psalm 103: 8f, Jonah 
4:2) The Bible is crystal clear that 
God accepts us not only in spite of 
our sinfulness but also in spite of our 


finiteness and our fallibility. 

However, there are many Chris- 
tians who still persist in their belief of 
God as a ‘‘resident policeman.’’ This 
perception of an angry and vengeful 
deity translates itself in their intol- 
erant attitudes and behaviour in their 
interpersonal relationships. If God is 
grave and graceless the worshippers 
of this God are presumably called to 
emulate the same. They seem to be- 
lieve the slogan on their bumperstick- 
ers which reads: ‘‘I don’t get mad 
. . . [just get even.’’ So, they are in- 
tolerant and unbending. Theirs is an 
eye-for-an eye and a tooth-for-a tooth 
mentality. They are the ones who 
sometimes feel that they are the 
anointed few to mete out divine ven- 
geance. 

Since the beginning of time the Bi- 
ble teaches that while there is no one 


derstanding of some, pardons and 
saves even those who are totally un- 
deserving. This is what we call 
GRACE! 

At a gathering of learned theolo- 
gians the German theologian, Karl 
Barth, was asked what in his mind, 
was the greatest theological mystery? 
After a long pause of reflection it is 
said that Barth rose and responded: 
‘‘The greatest theological mystery is: 
Jesus loves me this / know.”’ 

This is the God we are called to 
emulate — demonstrating grace and 
giving forgiveness. Grace is the key 
to Christian spirituality. Grace stands 
for how in the Christian experience: 
how God relates to sinful human be- 
ings, how God acts toward people 
and how consequently we stand in re- 
lation to God. This is the essential 
theme of the good news of the Gospel 
— grace of mercy that forgives. Yes, 
Christ came to call sinners and we all 
are “‘prodigal sons and daughters.”’ 

Above all, God’s grace is liberat- 
ing. Not only does it free us from our 
sin, but contact with God’s love in 
grace engenders in us a security and 
self possession that frees us for others 
and for the world! 


Prayer 

Lord our God, gracious and com- 
passionate one, we confess that we 
worship at the altar of revenge and 
retaliation. We thank you for giving 
us your grace without any merit of 
our Own. Forgive us our sins, we 
pray, as we forgive those who sin 
against us. Amen. LJ 


Mr. Jacobs serves as minister of West Point 
Grey Presbyterian Church in Vancouver. 
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Christian Education — 
Living inthe Gaps 


Jim Stein believes there is a huge gap 
between what we say and what we do 
about Christian Education 


A number of years ago a key- 
note speaker at a Pentecostal 
conference remarked that the greatest 
single need in the church of Jesus 
Christ was for ‘‘teaching’’ churches. 
At the time I was actively involved 
with the Reformed Church in Ameri- 
ca as a lay pastor of a new work in 
Winnipeg. 

The remarks of the speaker hit 
hard for at that same time I was strug- 
gling, as a lay pastor, with establish- 
ing a teaching church. While I 
viewed his comment as a reaffirma- 
tion of my own personal goal in the 
new work, it also pointed clearly to 
an ongoing conflict within the board 
of the new church. The board was 
grappling over whether or not the 
major thrust of the new church 
should be quantitative or qualitative 
growth. Should the primary thrust of 
congregational energy, resources and 
ministry focus on discipleship or nu- 
merical growth. 

The majority opinion of the board 
was inclined to push for an increased 
attendance, to see new faces. This 
basic opinion then shaped the thrust 
and emphasis of Commitment in the 
new church. In the process, commit- 
ment to any kind of sound teaching 
diminished to the point of virtual 
non-existence. While the church 
grew numerically, there was little 
spiritual depth. 

Looking back on my experiences 
with this particular church, I was 
forced, for my own peace of mind, to 
carefully reassess my views on the 
role of Christian teaching in the uni- 
versal church. As I looked at various 
denominations, as well as my own, I 
became convinced that not only was 
there a great need for “‘teaching”’ 
churches, but that fundamental ques- 


by Jim Stein 


tions as to the ministry and purpose 
of the church of Jesus Christ had to 
be addressed. 


hy was it that those in lead- 
ership within the churches 


and denominations spoke strongly of 
a need for teaching but did not pro- 
vide it? Why the talk but no action? 
Where was the modelling? Why the 
constant emphasis on Sunday School 
and Bible study as the sole vehicles 
of Christian education delivery with- 
in the church? Above all, why were 
the poorest teachers in a local church 
quite often the minister and elders? 
Who was teaching the local church 
leaders? Who determined the type of 
curriculum and why was a particular 
one selected? Why was there no eval- 
uation procedure for determining the 
effectiveness of such a curriculum 
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and of teachers? How did a church 
know if the learners were learning? 
In short, a constructive evaluation 
and criticism of teaching in the 
churches raised more worrisome 
questions than it provided answers. 
All of the above questions and the 
lack of answers, led me to become 
engrossed in research, study and in 
an active involvement on a Christian 
education commission in my own lo- 
cal church. In all of this the most ef- 
fective tools at my disposal were my 
own training and experience as a 
public school teacher. When I ap- 


plied the fundamental principles of | 


teaching to what was happening in 
Christian education in the churches, 
it quickly became apparent that most 
were not applicable. 

Curricula which met the local aca- 


demic needs was sorely lacking. Tea- | 


cher training was abysmal, if. it 
existed at all. No concern was given 
to the diverse nature and makeup of 
the church group being taught, be it 
congregation, Sunday school class or 
Bible study group. Invariably, those 
doing the teaching were teaching as 
they had been taught. Preparation by 
teachers generally was slipshod, last 
minute and intent on following the 
teacher’s guide. Any type of motiva- 
tional tool for students or congrega- 
tion was absent. Talk of evaluating 
teachers and students was a fearful 
and unacceptable thought. In fact, 
constructive criticism was seen as a 
threat if not handled with enough di- 
plomacy so as to render it useless. If 
someone did have a concern for or in- 
terest in Christian education, they 
were seen as proper material to be 
conscripted to teach a Sunday school 
class. Expectations of the Christian 
education programme in the local 
church were to tend to ‘‘the little 
ones’’ in order that a variety of adult 
needs be satisfied. 


hat emerged was not a 
pleasant picture. As evi- 


denced by the actual facts, any notion 
of a sound Christian education pro- 
gramme was given lip service and an 
ineffective model was in operation. 
By and large, Christian education 
had been left to untrained but sincere 
and committed Christians in the 
church. This, despite the fact that 
sincerity without knowledge is no 
substitute for excellence, and cannot 
excuse ignorance. 

Moreover, what of the educational 
needs of the local church constitu- 
ency? Needs must be assessed and 
defined. Assuming that some highly 
theological need exists and then pro- 
viding an assumed solution, without 
careful evaluation of that perceived 
need, is at best irresponsible. At its 
worst such action is un-Christian, for 
it ignores the basic command of 
Christ that we, the church, are to love 
one another. One does not meet a 
child’s need by throwing a candy bar 
to the child (symptomatic treatment) 
when it cries. When a child cries, 
love demands a caring, listening re- 
sponse in order to understand the 
need and meet it. 

Today, in our society, Christians 
are expressing a need. Indeed, many 


of our youth are crying out for help 
and the response of the church is, in 
many cases, one of helplessness. 
Congregations are diminishing. The 
youth are leaving, the older ones are 
dying and those in the middle are re- 
sponding to societal pressures by be- 
coming less and less involved in 
church life. Where is the life sustain- 
ing force of God’s Word in the 
church? Clearly, the Sunday sermon 
is not enough, even if it is both sound 
and delivered convincingly. Nor is it 
good enough to excuse these and oth- 
er shortcomings by stating that the 
Holy Spirit will do whatever work is 
necessary to make Christians effec- 
tive. 

What is needed is some hard eval- 
uating of the meaning of discipleship 
and its cost. And there is a cost, a 
cost that the church must be prepared 
to pay. Further, it is a cost that is in- 
Clusive, for it applies to all within the 
church. Nowhere in scripture is there 
any teaching which promotes inade- 
quacy, be it in the pulpit, session or 
choir. A fundamental re-thinking of 
what Christian education is, and what 
it involves, is absolutely necessary if 
Christian education is to have any 
relevance in our churches. 


8 a re-thinking must result in 
more than a theological or the- 


oretical statement which can be iso- 
lated from the real world. To be rele- 
vant, an understanding of Christian 
education must allow for the ongoing 
regenerative and discipling work of 
the Holy Spirit. Such an approach 
would make any definition of Chris- 
tian education both one of process 
and inclusive in nature. Given the 
foregoing I offer the following defi- 
nition of Christian education: 
Christian education is the process of 
growing in grace through the 
understanding and application of the 
teachings of Christ. 


Growing in grace is a process 
which involves the various methods 
and techniques necessary to make 
that process effective. The process is 
given meaning by the spirit of Christ, 
expressed in the life of the believer 
and understood with, through and by 
the Word of God. As the term ‘‘pro- 
cess’’ and the phrase ‘‘growing in 
grace’’ imply, there is an aim or pur- 
pose inherent in the definition. That 
aim can be identified to be a life 
‘‘lived in the fullness of Christ.’’ 

It is realized that the above defi- 
nition has numerous implications for 
individual Christians in relation to 
their everyday life, particularly as ex- 
pressed in the family and congrega- 
tion. An application of the definition 
would both ask for and realize the 
following characteristics in the indi- 
vidual, family and congregation. 
® honesty 
® mission 
® sharing 
@ systematic/unified methods 
® consistency in lifestyle 
© consistent and ongoing evaluation 
methods 
self-evaluation 
common goals 
willingness to learn 
inward growth 
openness 
capable teaching 
application of biblical principles 
utilization of the best resources 
All of the above characteristics, as 
well as others not listed, must play an 
integral part in a ‘‘growing in grace’’ 
and as such, be the primary focus of 
Christian education. Indeed, realiza- 
tion and development of these char- 
acteristics is a “‘living in the fullness 
of Christ.’ The content of Christian 
education, as expressed in the teach- 
ing and example of Christ, must be 
clearly understood, soundly taught, 
and carefully evaluated. It must also 
relate to all aspects of the Christian 
experience and be taught freely to all 
within the scope of the local church. 


oe ik 
Mr. Stein is a teacher and member of St. 
John’s Presbyterian Church in Winnipeg. 
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priate season.”’ 

As I write these words we are deep 
into the baseball season. The Blue 
Jays continue to hang on to first place 
in the American League East, not so 
much out of merit, but because it ap- 
pears that no one else wants to meet 
Oakland at the end of the season. 
From time to time as I attend or listen 
to the games I must remind myself, 
to paraphrase an old saying about the 
Puritans that ‘‘the purpose of the 
game is to give pleasure not pain to 
the spectators.’’ 

Although hailed as ‘*America’s 
game’’ [America as in the United 
States of America] baseball has a 
long and honourable history in Cana- 
da. Famous names, such as Jackie 
Robinson, played much of their mi- 
nor league ball in Canada. As a kid I 
spent some of my happiest hours on 


().. of our letter writers won- 


ders why the Presbyterian Church has 
not spoken out more clearly on the is- 
sue of Sunday observance. In Onta- 
rio, Sunday laws passed recently in 
the provincial legislature, have been 
declared unconstitutional by the su- 
preme court. Since that happened an 
increasing number of stores have re- 
mained open on Sunday. 

Part of the problem is that the 
question comes under provincial ju- 
risdiction. Provinces often follow 
radically different practices. British 
Columbia and Alberta, for instance, 
have wide open Sundays. 

That, however, should not prevent 
us from clearly articulating and prop- 
agating our own position. In fact the 
General Assembly has done this on 


FROM THE EDITOR 


John Congram 


The New Season of the Church Year 


' he other day, in the presence of guests, I was about to launch into my fa- 

vourite subject of baseball [next to religion of course] when I was beaten to 
the plate, as it were. My guest fired off a long diatribe about overpaid ball play- 
ers — how ridiculous it was to pay people millions of dollars — and how could 
anyone be interested in such stupidity. Quietly I folded my speech about the glo- 
ries of the Blue Jays and put it away for, as we say in the church, *‘a more appro- 


hot, humid summer nights watching 
the baseball Maple Leafs in the old 
stadium beside Tip Top Tailors on 
the waterfront. 

Despite its obvious extravagances, 
baseball still contributes to our cul- 
ture and life. With the proliferation 
of computers and calculators, who 
will teach our children basic math- 
ematics if baseball doesn’t? What 
other sport do you know which af- 
fords more statistical possibilities 
than baseball? 

But even more importantly it pro- 
vides a kind of emotional pause from 
the demands and complexities of life. 
Thomas Boswell, in Why Time Be- 
gins On Opening Day, expressed it 
this way: 

‘*Born to an age when horror 
has become commonplace, 


Everyone Needs a Pause Day 


several occasions. In 1986 it summa- 
rized what had previously been said 
on the subject. 

In 1964 the Assembly stated its be- 
lief that “‘human labour becomes a 
curse when it does not periodically 
end.’’ It noted, however, that for a 
Christian, Sunday is primarily a re- 
minder of their liberation in Christ, 
and therefore properly a day of cele- 
bration. It affirmed the principle that 
everyone in society should be granted 
one day a week for spiritual and 
physical renewal. 

The 1986 statement expressed con- 
cern for family life, for children de- 
prived of their parents and workers 
forced to work, if ‘“a common pause 
day’’ should disappear. While recog- 
nizing that other faith communities 
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where tragedy has, by its mo- 
notonous repetition, become a 
parody of sorrow, we need to 
fence off a few parks where hu- 
mans try to be fair, where skill 
has some hope of reward, 
where absurdity has a harder 
time than usual getting a tick- 
Stes 


Baseball provides something even 
more essential to life — hope. If the 
forces of darkness [for me tradition- 
ally residing in the New York Yan- 
kees] are not defeated this year, well, 
there is always next year. The con- 
viction sustained by this hope is a 
necessary prerequisite these days 
both for those who persist in cheering 
for Toronto teams and those who 
continue on working in and for the 
church. On the highest authority we 
have it that in the end justice will tri- 
umph and the last will be first. Most 
of us need to hear that kind of reassu- 
rance as we begin a ‘‘new season’’ of 
church work. 


may wish to observe a day other than 
Sunday, on the basis of traditional 
practice the Assembly urged both the 
Government of Canada and provin- 
cial legislatures ‘‘to prohibit retail 
stores from opening on Sunday.”’ 

Much of what is said on such sub- 
jects by national church agencies is 
greeted by a yawn by most of socie- 
ty, mainly I suspect, because it is so 
predictable and expected. Effective 
action will take place at the local and 
provincial level, where congrega- 
tions join with other denominations 
and faith groups to present the case 
for a common pause day. 

This will be done, as the Assembly 
report states, ‘‘not to argue for a priv- 
ilege for Christians, but to argue for a 
human right and a human good.’’ [] 
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Kenneth McMillan argues that any church that does not place Jesus Christ at the centre 
will experience rapid decline of tts life 


PUNGENT AND PERTINENT 


Kenneth G. McMillan 


Fruitless, Toothless and Rootless 


here is no shortage of opinions on the state of the church in Canada. Many, 
however, ignore the new situation in which the church finds itself and fail 


to evaluate the reasons for the changes. 


Church attendance in Canada has dropped from 60 per cent in 1950 to 27 per 
cent today, with no indication the decline will not continue. The Evangelical Fel- 
lowship of Canada estimates that nearly six million Canadians still attend church 
regularly. Two-thirds of these are Roman Catholics, 1,016,000 are evangelicals 
and about 800,000 mainline Protestants — Anglican, Lutheran, Presbyterian, 


United Church. This is a major shift 
in the religious landscape of Canada. 
There is possibly some growth in 
church attendance among Roman 
Catholics and evangelicals but the 
great majority of Canadians who are 
Protestants are in the so-called main- 
line churches and that is where the 
decline is most marked. 

Among a number of reasons for 
this decline I shall mention only the 
one I think is the most fundamental. 

The principal of a Canadian 
church-sponsored college, in a taped 
panel discussion, said he ‘‘is doing 
everything he can to remove Jesus 
Christ from the centre of the 
Church’s theology so that the church 
can move forward into the modern 
era.’’ This extreme statement does 
not represent the views of most 
church leaders. It is a position which 
may be held by too many who are in 
places of influence in the churches. 
Where church leaders hold views 
such as this the Church will continue 
its rapid decline. 

Over against the statement of the 
above-quoted college principal is the 
conclusion of the noted Church histo- 
rian Kenneth Scott Latourette. To- 
wards the end of his seven-volume A 
History of the Expansion of Chris- 
tianity he says, *“Types of Christiani- 
ty which had failed to stress the cen- 
trality of Jesus as God’s Christ had 
not shown the power to reproduce 
themselves through many centuries. 
The continuing vitality of Christiani- 
ty was intimately bound with this 
conviction. So far as the historian 
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could be sure of anything about the 
future of Christianity it was this: if 
the Christian faith triumphed it would 
be through uncompromising loyalty 
to him through whom it had come to 
birth and who in all its ages had been 
the acknowledged master of its flam- 
ing spirits. As the most discerning of 
the disciples of the first century had 
seen: ‘In him was life and the life was 
the light of men.’ In the first century 
that had been an assertion of faith. 
By the twentieth century experience 
had made it demonstrated fact.”’ 
False theology lies at the root of 
the decline in the Canadian churches. 
Theology does not have a high priori- 
ty today. The evangelical churches 
are no exception. Much Bible study 
has a weak theological base. In 
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Wuiship without theology, sound 
doctrine degenerates into entertain- 
ment. Genuine Christian action 1s 
based on_ theological convictions 
about the nature of God, of humanity 
and of this world. Without sound the- 
ology the Christian faith becomes 
both fruitless and rootless. 

Most people who attend church 
want to hear about God. The media 
continually feeds them information 
about the world. Only when they 
know God can they understand the 
meaning of some of the current 
events and respond as followers of 
Christ. Learning about God and 
knowing God, far from being an es- 
cape from the world, plunges 
Christ’s followers deeply into the hu- 
man predicament. Christians can 
communicate a word of hope and of- 
fer the healing love of God in deeds. 

Fifty years ago Professor W.W. 
Bryden wrote a book entitled The 
Christian's Knowledge of God. Dr. 
Bryden was well informed on men’s 
philosophies and on the historic and 
current religions. He saw the Chris- 
tian’s knowledge of God in sharp 
contrast to all philosophies and all re- 
ligions. Our knowledge of God is a 
revealed knowledge as God speaks 
personally to us in different ways but 
especially through the scriptures 
whose central figure is the Lord Jesus 
Christ. A revealed religion is not 
popular today. In an age when the su- 
preme virtue is tolerance it is consid- |) 
ered arrogant to present Christ as the 
way, the truth and the life. The justi- | 
fication for the existence of the 
church is that it has a Word which is | 
not of this world. It offers to fallen |) 
creatures such as us reconciliation |) 
with the Creator and a personal rela- 
tionship with him now and forever. [) |. 


Se 


Dr. McMillan is Minister-At-Large of the 
Christian humanitarian organization World Vi- 
sion Canada. 


Reform-ulate 


Alistair I. Miller’s ‘‘But What is 
the Question?’’ (Record, July-Au- 
gust °90) is another timely challenge 
to reformulate Christian faith so that 
it is intelligible to moderns. 

The ‘‘new physics’’ of the quan- 
tum has changed even the most com- 
mon sense understandings of what 
reality is. More than a generation ago 
the implications of our modern par- 
adigm shift so distressed Einstein that 
he went off, the story goes, muttering 
about the Old One not playing dice 
with the universe — ironic because 
Einstein’s own theories had helped 
open the window on the world of the 
quantum. While scientists like Miller 
maintain faith in an underlying order 
governed by ‘‘law’’ or universal con- 
stants, God does play dice. God ap- 
pears to have a gaming table in every 
last, solitary particle. 

When Neville F. Jacobs calls for 
re-imaging God’s roles (‘‘What is 
God like?’’, Record, July-August 
90), ‘‘God the Gambler’’ ought to 
head the new list. Christians should 
be giving Paul Davies’ God and the 
New Physics the serious reading it 
deserves as they take upon their lips 
the prayer of the man whose frag- 
mentary faith did not prevent Jesus 
from healing his son: ‘‘I believe; help 
my unbelief!’’ (Mark 9:24). Such a 
prescription might bring the Pres- 


LETTERS 


byterian Church into the twentieth 
century and even enable it to see the 
next millenium. 


Rich Corman 
Pinawa, Man. 


HUGHS PET SHOP 
GET OUR PET PHOTOS 
DEVELOPED HERE 
LOW LOW PRICES 
$884 5 68 ¢ 
THANKS TO SUNDAY+ 
SHOPPING 
| DON'T SEE MY WIFE. 
MY FRIENDS. 
MY COTTAGE AND BOAT. 
AS | NOW WORK 7 
DAYS A WEEK AND 
365 A YEAR. 


A Toronto small business owner 
posted this sign outside his store. 


Open Sunday 


Why is the Presbyterian Church so 
apathetic toward Sunday shopping? I 
have yet to hear a minister preach a 
sermon on this issue using the Fourth 
Commandment as a basis for the 
Church’s stand. Perhaps they have 
store Owners in their congregation 
and do not wish to hurt their feelings. 

What has happened to our ‘‘glori- 


ous and free’’ Canada? Free for 
whom? For our greedy mega-mall 
owners? For our vote-getting poli- 
ticians who don’t want to step on any 
toes? Certainly not for a Christian 


business owner who is forced, 
against his will, to keep his business 
open on Sunday or face a large fine. 

Patronizing malls on Sunday is the 
best way to fan the fire. It is the hope 
and prayer of many of us that the 
Presbyterian Church take a strong: 
stand on this important issue and urge 
our congregations to boycott non-es- 
sential businesses that stay open on 
the Christian Sabbath. 


Ruth McPherson, 
Thorold, Ont. 


The Board of Congregational Life 
produced a statement on ‘‘Sunday 
Observance’ in 1986. It can be 
found on pages 347 to 350 of the 
Acts and Proceedings of that year, 
or you may obtain a copy by writing 
to the Board of Congregational Life, 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Onta- 
rio, M3C 1J7. ed. 


Weighing values 


When it came to weighing up va- 
lues: $9.50 saved in the bank or a full 
year’s subscription to a publication of 
excellence, I remembered the satis- 
faction I’ve had all year long in being 
kept abreast of the religious scene in 
Canada and the world, the mental 

continued on page 35 


W ATSON’S W/ORLD 


THE POINT ABouT 
BEING A CHRISTIAN 
TEACHER IS..... 


me F 
... THAT “You MUST 
SUFFER THE CHILDREN 
To COME UNTO ‘You... 


Noel Watson 


..ENEN WHEN THEY'RE 
INSOFFERABLE 
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REVOLVING COLUMN — 


Joseph C. McLelland _ 


View from the ivory tower 


WALLS — JERICHO AND BERLIN, BELFAST AND QUEBEC 

The violence associated with 
Northern Ireland is more than simply 
a Catholic-Protestant grievance. Re- 
ligion never comes pure; in this case 
it 1s so mixed with historical, eco- 


\ \ / alls keep in and keep out. For houses they create space for human being, 
for safety, privacy, intimacy. In the past, whole cities were walled as 
fortresses against attackers. I once stood at the edge of the clifflike excavation 
that exposed the layers of ancient Jericho, unearthing the famous walls that Josh- 
ua is credited with tumbling down. I’ve walked the walls of Chester and of Du- 


toric 150th General Assembly of The 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland. Be- 
fore entering Church House, we met 
unusual and distressing sights. One 
was Ian Paisley and friends picketing 
the Assembly (with signs ‘‘How are 
the Mighty Fallen!’’); another was 
the heavily armed policemen guard- 
ing the doors. Inside we might have 
been in our our own highest Court of 
twenty years ago — clerical collars 
and considerable pomp. Nor was the 
business of that week much different. 
There was certainly more eating and 
tea-drinking, for the Irish are unpa- 
ralleled hosts. But there was always, 
nearby, The Wall. 

There have always been walls in 
Ulster, it seems, none more signifi- 
cant than the walls of Derry. These 
medieval relics, rebuilt with help 
from London (hence Londonderry), 
withstood the famous siege of 1688, 
when the Apprentice Boys closed the 
gates against the army of James II. 
This and other precious bits from his- 
tory have been woven into new cloth 
as part of the divisive lore of Ulster. 
The new Moderator, Principal Finlay 
Holmes, a church historian, said: 
‘Our trouble in Ireland is not so 
much our history as our mythologies 
— the way we interpret and under- 
stand our history.’’ Nowadays the 
symbol of separation and alienation 
is the wall between the Shankill (my 
Grandfather’s home) and the Falls 
Roads. These Protestant and Catholic 
enclaves provide the ‘‘flashpoints’’ 
for The Troubles. While we were 
there, a car bomb killed an elderly 
couple; presumably another mistaken 


brovnik, and a little of Hadrian’s. But other walls make for different reflection. 
Now that the infamous Berlin wall is falling, the one in Belfast should get our 
attention. | am more aware of this now, after representing our church at the his- 


IRA target. And The Wall was ex- 
tended. 

Walls are supposed to make for 
peace as fences make for good neigh- 
bours. But it is also true that “‘bad 
fences make bad neighbours.’’ Rob- 
ert Frost’s poem Mending Wall 
makes the point: 

Before I built a wall I’ d ask to know 
What I was walling in or walling out, 
And to whom I was like to give 
offence. 

Something there is that doesn't love a 
wall, 

That wants it down. 
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nomic and social factors that no solu- 
tion seems clear; in fact the Assem- 
bly labelled the Anglo-Irish 
Agreement an “‘obstacle’’ to a nego- 
tiated peace. The way ahead seems 
Strangely dark at a time when other 
European countries are enjoying an 
end to historic divisions. 

And what of our Canadian walls? I 
recognized in Ireland a kindred spirit 
of divisiveness. Both inside and out- 
side Québec we see rival loyalties 
with rhetoric to match. It is true that 
our Québec tradition differs signifi- 
cantly from that of other provinces — 
collective over individual rights, for 
instance, or the very definition of 
‘nation’? as meaning one’s cultural 
group rather than one’s country. But 


continued 


does this imply contrary psyches or 
worldviews? We share a common 
history but separate mythologies, 
how we interpret that history. The 
thetoric, of course, is the price we 
pay for an age of overcommunica- 
tion, when the media dominate daily 
life and the Information business cre- 
ates its own vocabulary and philoso- 
phy of life. 

One way of viewing the Meech 
Lake event became popular among 
commentators: it’s theatre. The play- 
ers strut their stuff on the stage pro- 
vided by eager media, a motley crew 
of traders and barnstormers talking 
their way through deadlock and com- 
promise. But is it good theatre, re- 
sponsible acting? If medium is mes- 
Sage, what sort of message is it? Is 
reconciliation possible in an atmo- 
sphere of theatrical pomp and circus 
illusion? Are the people of Canada 
(or of Ulster) in control of this pro- 
cess, or merely spectators or audi- 
ence? The lone native voice (named 
Elijah!) recalled us to the pluralism 
of the modern state: not only Québec 
is a distinct society. Nor have we be- 
gun to measure the role of our immi- 
grants who may learn a language 
without adopting a culture. 

Listen to this note of hope and 
challenge from ancient lore. It speaks 
of the division between Jew and Gen- 
tile as archetypal, that is all other dif- 
ferences take their cue from that. The 
little congregation in Ephesus knew 
much about cultural, religious and 
linguistic divisions. The apostolic 


letter addressed to it declares that | 


Christ “‘is our peace, who has made 
us both one, and has broken down the 
dividing wall of hostility ... for 
through him we both have access in 
one Spirit to the Father’’ (Eph. 
2:14,18). The circle of God’s love is 
always larger than the dividing walls 
we create — our exclusions are still 
within his inclusive will. If that is the 
message, how can Christians pro- 
claim it, mediate it, embody it? How 
can we act the proper part of people 
who do not love a wall? [FJ 


Joseph C. McLelland is the McConnell Profes- 
sor of Philosophy of Religion at McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal, Quebec. 


CHILD WILL 
MAKEOU 
feERICH 


You feel many things when a child suffers in 
desperate poverty. 

Pity. Compassion. Frustration. Sadness. 

But perhaps you've never considered how 
helping one poor girl or boy through World 
Vision's sponsorship program can make you 
feel rich. 

It's beautifully simple. You see a child's 
poverty. You help him or her rise above it. 
Then you feel that child's love .. . and you 
sense a new gratitude for the abundance God 
has given you. 

This refreshing alternative to today's 
growing materialism is an experience that has 
been shared by thousands of compassionate 
people since World Vision began Child 
Sponsorship 40 years ago. And now you can 
become a sponsor, too. 

Your monthly gifts will give one child an 
opportunity to know the love of Christ—as 
well as things like regular nutritious meals and 
health care, carefully administered by 
dedicated Christian workers. And your gifts 
will also help other children and families in 
your child's community. 

We will send you a photo and background 
information on your sponsored child. You will 
also be able to correspond directly with your 
child, and you'll receive periodic updates on his 
or her progress so you can see that your gifts 
are making a difference. 


Name 


4 Please send me information and a photograph today of a child who needs my help. 
(| understand that if | decide to become a World Vision Child Sponsor, I'll send my first 
$27 payment within 10 days. If not, I'll return the materials so someone else can help.) 


Q | prefer to make my first payment immediately. Enclosed is $27. Please send me a 
photograph and information about my sponsored child. 


Q I can't sponsor a child right now, but would like to contribute $ 


And, best of all, you don't have to be 
materially rich to sponsor a child through 
World Vision. Only 90 cents a day--$27 a 
month- -gives a child perhaps the only hope he 
or she will ever have of escaping a life of 
deprivation and poverty. 

Here's how you can become a World Vision 
Child Sponsor: 

Simply complete and mail the coupon below 
or call us today. There's no need to send any 
money now. Instead, you'll receive a packet of 
information about the child who needs your 
love and care and a description of how 
sponsorship helps children around the world. 

If you decide to become a sponsor keep the 
packet and mail your first sponsorship payment 
of $27. If not, simply return the material 
within ten days—without obligation. 

Please act today. Thousands of poor children 
are waiting. By helping one, you'll enrich two 
lives. 

For more information or to start your 
sponsorship, call: 


1-800-268-1650 


oniotiee CANADA 


People helping people through 4,200 projects in more 
than 80 countries. 


to help a needy child. 


Address/City 


Province Code 


Phone 


You will receive a receipt for tax purposes 
Please make cheques payable to World Vision Canada 


Mail to: World Vision Child Sponsorship ™ Box 2500 m Mississauga, Ontario L5M 2H2 


° <s' 
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CHARTER SUBSCRIBER 
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SUGGESTION Box 


Junk Mail need not be junk 


Ian Fraser 


How one congregation ts successfully using direct mail 
to make contact with people in their community. 


He can a congregation best communicate with the people who live near it 
but have nothing to do with its fellowship? This is a question with which 
the Outreach Committee of St. Columba by-the-Lake Church in Pointe Claire, 
Québec has struggled for the past few years. 

There was a time when the acceptable way for a church to contact its neigh- 
bours was to knock on doors. Teams were trained and sent out into the commu- 
nity to invite the unchurched to join the life of the congregation. A warm and 
caring word of welcome was offered with the hope that some would respond. 


In our neighbourhood there is a 
growing suspicion of such efforts, 
which are often confused with the ap- 
proaches of Jehovah’s Witnesses and 
Mormons, groups who have made 
many homeowners wary of anyone 
who comes peddling religion door to 
door. In addition, studies have shown 
that people today simply hate being 
bothered at home. Whether they are 
pulled away from the newspaper, a 
favourite TV show, or putting the 
baby to bed, they feel that their priva- 
cy has been invaded and are not like- 
ly to respond. Just as the Fuller brush 
man and Avon lady are things of the 
past, so too may be church-outreach 
door to door. 

The goal of St. Columba’s Out- 
reachCommittee was to find ways to 
communicate which allowed our 
neighbours to maintain their integrity 
and to consider our invitation on their 
time, not ours. The most successful 
solution has been direct mail. Three 
to four times a year, homeowners 
find, tucked in a bundle of pamphlets 
from grocery stores and pizza shops, 
a message from St. Columba. Some 
are funny, others serious; some high- 
light special programmes, others are 
more general; some speak to fami- 
lies, others to individuals. Contained 
within each, however, is an invita- 
tion to visit our fellowship. We be- 
lieve that once they find our door, we 
can show them ample reason why 
they need to keep returning. 

Most of our pamphlets are home- 
made. They are designed, written, 
and printed by St. Columbans. Each 
time a pamphlet is prepared, we ask 
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ourselves what we have to offer to 
the community which might be of in- 
terest to them, what makes us unique 
and different. Our committee looks 
carefully at each, editing, improving, 
choosing colours that stand out, 
changing the tone and format. We 
have learned that fewer words and 
more pictures present a better first 
impression. 
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. | A children and 
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We are realistic about our goals. 
We know that the large majority of 
pamphlets end up with other junk 
mail, deep-sixed into the recycle box 
(if they are lucky). It bothers us that 
such an approach seems diametrical- 
ly opposed to the personal touch of 
the gospel message we purport to 
communicate. And yet we are en- 
couraged that after each mailing, we 
get some kind of response. We can 
point to a number of families who are 
active, participating members of our 
fellowship because they read our lit- 
erature. We are excited that we are 
finding an effective way to move be- 
yond the doors of our church and to 
reach out into our neighbourhood. D1) 


Mr. Fraser is part of the pastoral team of St. 
Columba by-the-Lake Church in Pointe Claire, 
Québec. 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


Reporting Religion 


H«: you often wondered why news happenings in your church never get 
reported in the media at large? We’re not talking here about strawberry 


socials or anniversaries but larger events like church policies on major issues of 


the times such as the environment or the ordination of homosexual clergy. 

Some of these issues do receive generous coverage, of course, but it is often 
judged to be sporadic, and unfair. Newspaper and television outlets are often ac- 
cused of only looking for those stories that are sensational or may cast church 


people in a bad light. 

While church coverage in the me- 
dia is often discussed by believers 
and clergy, it has seldom received the 
thorough treatment offered in a new 
book called Reporting Religion. It’s 
an American publication edited by 
Benjamin J. Hubbard who is with the 
Department of Religious Studies at 
California State University and tea- 
ches a course on religion and the 
mass media. 

The book is actually a collection of 
essays by thirteen experts and jour- 
nalists including such luminaries as 
Kenneth Briggs, former religion edi- 
tor for the New York Times and 
George Reedy, a former press secre- 
tary to President Lyndon Johnson. 

At the outset Editor Hubbard illus- 
trates the need for a more sophisticat- 
ed understanding of how the religious 
leanings of world leaders should be 
viewed in context with their policies. 
He notes that Jimmy Carter’s evan- 
gelical heritage drove his political 
agenda, especially in regard to the 
quest for peace in the Middle East, to 
an extent largely unrecognized by the 
legion of journalists who hung on his 
every word. 

He points to a remarkable conver- 
sation between Ronald Reagan and 
James Mills, former member of the 
California State Senate, in which 
Reagan refers to the 38th chapter of 
Ezekiel about God gathering the chil- 
dren of Israel to the promised land. 
The former President of the United 
States tells Mills that the Jews have 
gone to the promised land and every- 
thing is in place for the second com- 
ing. Reagan also notes that Ezekiel 
says fire and brimstone will be rained 
upon enemies of God’s people and 
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we are left to conclude that the ob- 
jects of God’s wrath are Soviet athe- 
ists. He later tells TV evangelist Jim 
Bakker that ‘‘We may be the genera- 
tion that sees Armageddon.’’ Hub- 
bard speculates that Reagan’s arms 
buildup in his first term might well 
have been his way of preparing for 
the final battle. While he changed his 
tactics in the second term the lack of 
understanding by the press of the 
uniquely American phenomenon of 
fundamentalism deprived readers and 
viewers of a clear view of the philos- 
ophy of the nation’s chief executive. 
The insights of Kenneth Briggs are 
particularly useful. He points out that 


while religion coverage in big city 
newspapers has improved enormous- 
ly over the last several years the eco- 
nomics of newspapering in smaller 
centres may prevent your local daily 
from hiring a full-time religion re- 
porter or columnist. The same gener- 
al rule can apply to television opera- 
tions. 

There are other problems for tele- 
vision when it comes to reporting re- 
ligious news. Bob Abernathy of 
NBC, one of the very few full-time 
religion reporters in television, ad- 
mits that ‘‘In TV, everything abstract 
is difficult.’’ In spite of that Aberna- 
thy has effectively covered major re- 
ligious holidays like Easter and Pas- 
sover. 

Most observers agree that religious 
news has become more important 
over the last few decades as it has in- 
clined to intersect with other main 
news of our times. The best examples 
of that are the constant conflicts in 
the Middle East and the continuing 
debate over abortion that dominates 
so much agenda news in North 
America. As Briggs points out, the 
quality and quantity of news about 
religion are also often contingent 
upon the will and disposition of the 
management teams that make up 
newsrooms. Because of the intensely 
personal nature of the subject it is 
possible that an editor’s unresolved 
religious conflict over possible trau- 
mas from a parochial school back- 
ground or a burning resentment at 
forced Sunday school attendance can 
have an effect on how or whether a 
story gets played. 

Hubbard’s book is very useful to 
all those who find themselves in 
church positions where dealing with 
media is a priority. It is also impor- 
tant for the general interest reader 
who wants to understand more about 
journalism’s approach to religious 
matters. 1] 


Reporting Religion is published by Pole- 
bridge Press, Sonoma, California. 
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“If l canbe ofhelp... 
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At the ground-breaking ceremony, from left, Jim Hart, Director of Evangel Hall, Peter McNaughton, President of the 
Evangel Hall Non Profit Housing Corporation; Charlotte Stuart, Moderator, Presbytery of East Toronto; Harrold 
Morris, Moderator of the 115th General Assembly, and architect Murray Ross. 


our years ago, during a coffee 
hour after church, I found myself in 
conversation with our minister, the 
Rev. Ruth Syme, and Murray Ross, 
an architect in our church. They were 
describing a housing project that 
Evangel Hall wished to undertake. At 
that time, I barely knew that Evangel 
Hall existed, and certainly was not 
aware of the wide range of pro- 
grammes it provides for the needy in 
downtown Toronto. 

Murray Ross and Jim Hart, Ma- 
naging Director of Evangel Hall, had 
written a preliminary application to 
the Ontario Housing Ministry for 
funding. As I worked for the provin- 


by Peter McNaughton 


cial government, I volunteered to 
take a look at what they had written 
and give them pointers — _ bu- 
reaucratic nuances that could help to 
get the proposal approved. They gave 
me a slim document, bound in blue, 
which outlined a proposal for a 49- 
unit building to be constructed on a 
city-owned parking lot behind Evan- 
gel Hall; linked to the Hall by an 
overhead walkway. That was the 
bricks and mortar part. The important 
part was the promise of hope, safety 
and stability that such units would 
provide for its residents. 

In time, we received word that the 
Province wanted a detailed proposal 
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from us. We were being considered 
for funding under the Project 3000 
programme special provincial initia- 
tive to provide 3000 housing units for 
‘‘core-needy’’ people throughout 
Ontario. Core-needy was but one of 
many terms I was going to learn over 
the next four years. The income cut- 
off for core-needy people in 1987 
was $7,615. 

I was asked to join the Board of 
Directors of Evangel Hall and con- 
vene the housing sub-committee of 
the Board. I agreed, and committed 
myself to the two years we thought — 
would be needed to complete the pro- 
ject: 


Submitted for 
approval 


Murray, Jim and I spent many eve- 
ning hours at Evangel Hall crafting 
our full proposal to the Province. We 
would meet at 6:00 p.m. and begin 
writing. The Province requires non- 
profit groups to describe the types of 
residents that would be housed; pro- 
vide a plan for managing the project 
once it was built; describe how the 
project would be constructed; where 
it would be built; etc. We wrote and 
Jean Lansing, the Hall’s secretary, 
diligently typed, and re-typed. What 
we now refer to as the Grey Book 
was completed, and submitted to the 
Province for approval. While wait- 
ing, we lobbied municipal, provin- 
cial and federal politicians for letters 
of support, and lined up community 
support for the project. 

Community reaction was interest- 
ing. Evangel Hall is on a stretch of 
Queen Street West in Toronto that 
has seen better days. In close proxim- 
ity is a Detox Centre, a Salvation 
Army Men’s Hostel, and numerous 
lanes, alleyways, abandoned build- 
ings. and store entrances where many 
of the Hall’s clients make their home. 
Rather than seeing our project as a 
means of helping people off the 
streets; there was fear that the project 
would attract more ‘‘undesirables”’ 
to the neighbourhood. 

AS we were proposing to build on 
a city-owned parking lot, several of 
the local merchants were concerned 
about the effect on business that the 
loss of the parking lot would have; 
concerned too, that the building 
would become a slum. Fortunately, a 
number of area merchants were ex- 
tremely supportive of the project, and 
provided letters of support. Their as- 
sistance when it came time to rezone 
the parking lot for residential pur- 
poses was also invaluable. 

In time, the news came that we had 
received our conditional allocation. 
We had money from the Province to 
further develop our application, get 
ourselves incorporated, lease the land 
from the city, have it rezoned, and 
begin designing the building. Port- 
land Place, as we are calling the 
building, will be a 49-unit, three- 
storey building with 33 bachelor, 13 
one-bedroom and 3 two-bedroom 


apartments to house singles and fami- 
lies. 

The next three years were ones of 
frustration. It often seemed that even 
though affordable housing was both a 
municipal and a provincial priority, 
that wasn’t going to stop everybody 
from having their say. The processes 
to lease the land from the city, have it 
rezoned, incorporate the housing 
sub-committee into a separate non- 
profit corporation, negotiate with the 
housing ministry on details regarding 
the development were time-con- 
suming, nerve-racking and frustrat- 
ing. But there was determination to 
see this through. We had an obliga- 
tion to the future residents not to let 
them down. 

During this period, some members 
of the Housing Committee visited va- 
rious non-profit housing  devel- 


opments. They talked to staff and 
residents to see what made them suc- 
cessful; what mistakes had been 
made; what they would do differently 
and what pointers they could give us. 


An operating 
philosophy 


From this, and with discussions 
with Jim Hart, evolved an operating 
philosophy for our project. We are 
not just building a building. We are 
building people. Portland Place will 
provide homeless people in the 
downtown Toronto core with some 
stability in their lives. For many, it 
will be the first safe refuge in a long 
time. 

We know it will not be easy to as- 
sist people who are used to living on 
the streets to take responsibility for 
their own building. But we believe 
that it can be done. The staff that will 
be hired and the Board of Directors 
are there only to support the resi- 
dents. It is, after all, their home. 
They are to be responsible for it. This 


has been the biggest reward for me in 
this whole process, the recognition of 
the value of each and every human 
life, and the opportunity to assist 
people in achieving their potential. 

Finally, in April of this year, all 
the pieces fell into place. We re- 
ceived our final approval from the 
Province, obtained our mortgage, 
tendered the project, awarded the 
construction contract, and _ broke 
ground. With construction under 
way, we now in July 1990 look for- 
ward to a whole new set of problems! 
In excavating for the basement, the 
contractors uncovered a large rock 
where one of the caissons is supposed 
to go. The rock, so far, has resisted 
efforts to break it up. Somehow it 
seems fitting. 

We broke ground on Earth Day, 
April 22, 1990. It was a beautiful, 
sunny afternoon. The ceremony was 
scheduled for 2:00 P.M. and I went 
down to Evangel Hall early to help 
set up for the reception afterward. As 
I was walking around the site, now 
empty of cars, I noticed a gentleman 
sleeping on a piece of cardboard 
against the back of Evangel Hall 
where the sun was beating down, re- 
flecting off the wall, providing 
warmth. The backhoe, as it was driv- 
en into place for the ceremony, dis- 
turbed his sleep; he got up, picked up 
his cardboard, and walked down the 
alleyway. Later, when walking down 
that lane, I noticed a partially-seclud- 
ed area behind some stores where 
rags were strewn over the ground. 
Someone else’s shelter. A reminder 
of the desperate need for suitable 
shelter and an affirmation of our faith 
in the project. 

Portland Place, with its 49 units, is 
not going to come close to solving 
Toronto’s housing problem. . . but it 
will be a help. 


Mr. McNaughton is executive assistant to the 
Deputy Minister of Government Services in 
the Province of Ontario, and President of the 
Evangel Hall Non-Profit Housing Corpora- 
tion. 
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HEIGH-HO, HEIGH-HO, 
IT’S OFF TO 
WORK WE GO. 


(Fall Church Work 
Viewed From the Holiday High) 
by David Marshall 


: speak to all Christians who take 
holidays in the summer, and then 
must face the demands of church 
work waiting for them in September. 

I do not address those who treat 
church life as a luxury to be enjoyed 
when circumstances permit. They do ZA 
not feel the pain for which I offer a @*S 
cure. For them my words have the AY 
relevance of a pharmacist area 
medication to those radiant with 
health. 

No, I speak to ministers and eld- 
ers, men and women, young people ie 
and adherents in our congregations 
who love Christ’s church, bear her 
burdens, and sigh for the blessings } 
which often elude them. 

Haven’t we all experienced that 
feeling near holidays’ end? Do I have 
the strength to teach again or recruit 4 \\ J 
teachers? Will I encounter the famil- 4 \f 
iar famine of fellow-workers, the ‘ 
same disappointments that came last > 3 
year? | 

We may differ from each other in 
age or temperament but in facing fall 
church work we have a community of 
experience that pulls us together, 
much as war-time experiences, Alco- 
holics Anonymous, or struggles 


| 
against oppression in the Third eee 
World do for others. I refer to the | Pow 
common Christian experience of Maa 
bearing the ‘‘burden of the day and iio 
the scorching heat’’ (Matt.20:12) — 


if I may rip a scriptural phrase from 
its proper context. 

How do we understand such expe- 
rience? Are such feelings good? Why 
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We may differ from each other 
in age and temperament 
but in facing fall work 


we have a community of experience 


do some have them and not others? 
And, what shall we do with them? 

Presbyterians are not sensitive to 
the realm of experience in the living 
of the Christian life. We know the 
importance of doing, and some of us 
struggle with questions of doctrine. 
But experience . . . feelings . . . or 
introspection as we might call it; 
what shall we do with that? 

The Bible has much to say about 
experience. ““The Lord has done 
great things for us: we are glad’’ 
(Ps.126:3) expresses Israel’s joy in 
returning from captivity. ““Then I 
knew that this was the word of the 
Lord’’ (Jer.32:8) reflects the proph- 
et’s experience that the Word de- 
clared is always, in due time, fol- 
lowed by the deed done. ‘‘One thing 
I know, that though I was blind, now 
I see,’’ (John 9:25) testifies to the 
faith of the man born blind, in the 
midst of absurd theoretical wrang- 
ling. 

Jesus Christ calls his followers to 
be his witnesses. They must experi- 
ence him as the Light of the world, so 
that they too walk in light, and don’t 
blunder about in the dark bruising 
and wounding each other. 

Why then these church pains? Not 
all experience them. Some will face 
new tasks with enthusiasm. Others 
will find a favourable response to 
their efforts. But many experience 
fear, discouragement and reluctance, 
mingled together in varying propor- 
tions. These feelings arise from seve- 
ral sources; the plight of the world, 
the state of the nation, the ineffec- 
tiveness of the church; or from work 
which appears hard and dry, and 
from souls which feel parched and 
empty. 

In contrast the New Testament pre- 
sents us with a strong, eager, grow- 
ing, conquering church, where dan- 
gers threaten, but grace prevails. Un- 
happily, we often have another story 
to tell. From there we easily conclude 
that our 20th-century church and the 
New Testament have little in com- 
mon. Better then to put the old Bible 


in a closet, and get on with facing the 
new challenges. 

But it is not the Bible that is old 
and infirm but much of the 20th-cen- 
tury church. In the scriptures, Christ 
shines in deathless light, the same 
yesterday, today and forever. 

I love the title of the second part of 
the Bible, ‘‘The New Testament of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.”’ 
This designation was born out of 
Christian experience. 


Itis not 
the Bible 
that is old and 
infirm 
but much of the 
20th-century 
church 


We live in the midst of terrifying 
theological confusion and conflict; 
conservative against liberal, ortho- 
dox against charismatic, Catholic 
against Reformed, social service ver- 
sus personal discipleship; traditional 
liturgy versus the new-style, or no lit- 
urgy at all; and of course those who 
don’t know what to think or whom to 
follow. 

Only those with living faith in 
Christ the Lord may expect to survive 
these warring parties which struggle 
for mastery in the crucible of the 
nineties. For them he will be friend in 
loneliness, counsellor in times of 
doubt, comfort in sorrow, and by his 
grace like St. Paul before them they 
will find and feel strength for all 
things - even the work of the coming 
fall. 

I have been stressing the impor- 
tance of a faith which can at last say, 
‘‘T know whom I have believed.’’ 


One word of caution should be spo- 
ken. Grim consequences follow 
when too much stress is laid on one 
good thing. Some people when they 
discover the power of Christian expe- 
rience, make it their god. This can 
lead to a feeling of dismay at the 
prospect of church work. The future 
is measured by the past: so the one 
constant is discouragement. 

Saint Paul the apostle to the Gen- 
tiles knew as well as anyone what it 
meant to be hard pressed, but always 
emerged triumphant from such pres- 
sure; *‘We had the sentence of death 
in ourselves, that we should not trust 
in ourselves, but in God that raises 
the dead.’’ (K.J.V. 2 Cor. 1). In oth- 
er words experience sometimes fails 
us; then we have the refuge of God’s 
word in Jesus Christ as our sure re- 
source, until the storm passes by. 
Then we shall see again the clear 
skies and fruitful service which the 
Word invites hope to expect at all 
times. 

Experience assists faith, is not its 
master. Getting that priority straight 
will be a source of confidence and 
encouragement to all Christians as 
they return to the challenge of 
church work in the fall. 

What I have said finds a sentence 
summary in the words of our para- 
phrase of Psalm 34. (Book of Praise) 

““O make but trial of His love, 
Experience will decide 
How blest are they, and only they 
Who in His truth confide.’’ 

In this timeless hope we are saved. 
Those who live in it will survive all 
present turmoil to see the coming of 
the Kingdom of Christ. So says the 
living God, who cannot lie. 


Mr. Marshall is minister of St. Enoch’s 
Church, Hamilton, Ont. 
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Born Again 


Environmentalists 


A practical guide of things that you can do 
to help preserve and reclaim the environment 


t 


by Marlene Barnett 


hile travelling to and from 
work on public transit I 


have been known to listen to other 
people’s conversations. Recently, I 
overheard two young women talking 
about pollution. One said, ‘I know 
we are in trouble but there is nothing 
I can do about it and so I am not 
going to worry about it.”’ 

I thought about that for the rest of 
my trip home. I looked at all the 
buses, streetcars, and automobiles, 
carrying people home, and mentally 
multiplied that comment by all those 
people. If she felt that way, what 
about all the other people? What if 
everyone felt that way? We would be 
doomed. Since then, I have asked al- 
most everyone I come in contact 
with, what, if anything, are they 
doing about pollution. Most of them 
have admitted that... ‘‘I know I 
should do something but I don’t.”’ 

That’s frightening! 

Unless you have been living in to- 
tal isolation for the past several 
years, you are already familiar with 
the terms ‘‘pollution,’’ ‘‘greenhouse 
effect,’’ ‘‘ozone layer’. . . lam not 
going to bore you with explanations. 
I am not going to tell you one more 
time about what pollution is doing to 
the waterways of the world. I won’t 
mention the fact that on our own 
doorstep the Great Lakes have be- 
come *‘the world’s largest toxic sew- 
er.’’ I won’t give you a litany on the 
poisoned fish; or tell you how many 
whales die each year, so contami- 
nated they have to be treated as toxic 
waste. I won’t recount how frequent- 
ly and on how many beaches toxic 
garbage washes ashore, or dig into 
the issue of contaminated soil; or the 


dying trees; or the air. We all know 
these things. 

I will tell you that if we continue to 
treat the environment the way we 
have, with business as usual, the rain 
forests will disappear — not from be- 
ing cut down — but from the atmo- 
spheric conditions. Trees will die 
from the increased heat, as we all 
should know by now, which will up- 
set the ecological balance. With few- 
er or no trees, the insect population 
will move farther north. Tropical dis- 
eases will be introduced to the north- 
ern hemisphere. And that’s just one 
of the consequences! 

We cannot just roll over in our 
beds and say, ‘‘Hey, what can I do?”’ 
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David Suzuki, the renowned scien- 
tist, lecturer, writer, broadcaster, 
says, ‘‘This is war and we have to re- 
act to that. When Hitler invaded Po- 
land and when Japan blew up Pearl 


RARE SII ES IIE DO ST BEL EE SEE ELT, i" 


For general cleaning, mix 
1/4 cup washing soda with 1/2 cup 
white ammonia, 1/4 cup white vi- 
negar and one gallon warm water. 
For windows; 1/2 cup ammo- 
nia with 1/2 cup white vinegar and 
2 tablespoons of cornstarch and a 
bucket of warm water. (This is great 
used in a spray bottle.) 
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Harbour — we all got involved, we 
all did what we could.’’ This is the 
same thing. 

Across Canada, towns and cities 
pick up 13 million tonnes of trash 
each year. Pollution Probe estimates 
that in Metropolitan Toronto, dispo- 
sable diapers alone account for 
25,000 tonnes of the 3.4 million 
tonnes of garbage that the region pro- 
duces each year. That’s a lot of dia- 
pers! 

Genesis 1:28 *“‘And God blessed 
them and God said to them, ‘Be fruit- 
ful and multiply, and fill the earth 
and subdue it; and have dominion 
over the fish of the sea, and over the 
birds of the air and over every living 
thing that moves upon the earth.’”’ 

In other words, God said to Adam 
and Eve ‘‘Here is this wonderful 
place, earth, enjoy it for all its won- 
der, live in it, live on it, live from it, 
take charge of it and take responsibil- 
ity for it.”’ 

However, He didn’t tell them to 
plunder, desecrate, rape, crucify and 
destroy it! 

More than a quarter of a century 
has passed since Rachel! Carson 
penned her phrophetic book The Si- 


lent Spring in which she warned 


about the effects of pollution. Too 
few people heeded her warnings and 
here we are. 

Is it too late for our beloved earth? 

Can we as individuals do anything 
to make a difference? Can we as 
Presbyterians make a difference? 

What can we do? — SOME- 
THING! 


We really need to rethink our hab- 
its. The habits we need to relearn are 
a couple of generations behind us. 
Our parents and grandparents have 
them. They were savers. Everything 
was saved and reused. They called it 
good household management! Today 
we call it recycling and it must be- 
come second nature to us all. It is un- 
likely that we will return to saving 
string but we can recycle much of 
what we use and we can make impor- 
tant, informed choices about what we 
bring into our homes. 

We can make a start and make a 
difference by being in control of our 
own personal environment. We can 
® stop buying ANYTHING in an 
aerosol can. 


® stop using disposable diapers. 


@ stop buying and using toxic prod- 
ucts in our homes. 

@ separate toxic products from other 
garbage. e.g., old paint tins, sol- 
vents, insecticides, batteries, pool 
chemicals, pesticides, photographic 
chemicals, propane cylinders, medi- 
cines, etc. Check with your local mu- 
nicipality for the special waste col- 
lection day. 

®@ consider alternative choices of 
cleaners. Our mothers used baking 
soda, vinegar and ammonia; they still 
work. 


@ recycle organic kitchen wastes 
(except meat, bread and bones) and 
compost in piles or in bins. 

@ use organic fertilizers and pesti- 
cides. 

@ stop using plastic wrap — now 
that hurts — but it’s not as hard as 
you might think. Try waxed paper. 


The Toronto Star reports; 
“Each day we handle envi- 
ronment killers, such as 
barbeque starter, turpen- 
tine, oven cleaners, bleach 
and paint. We’ve gone 
plastic mad and package 
happy, leaving behind 
wads of throw-away dia- 
pers, razors and plastic 
cartons that dump, but 
don’t disappear.” 


@ stop buying eggs and other food 
items that are packaged in styrofoam. 
How many plastic bags do you 
have in your house? Count them. 
Think about how many there are just 
in your area. Now, that’s awesome. 
Get into the habit of taking plastic 


bags with you when you shop for 
groceries. Lots of supermarkets are 
now offering a three cent rebate on 
bags. Or better still, use cloth carry 
bags. 

Enquire if your community is of- 
fering “‘Earthbags’’. They are made 
of 100% cotton, are strong and com- 
fortable to carry. They are washable 
and therefore reusable. 

Initiate a recycling programme in 
your own workplace. If you currently 
use disposable cups and cutlery, sug- 
gest using china mugs instead. En- 
quire regarding recycling bottles and 
cans in your workplace. 

At the Huronia District Hospital in 
Midland, Ontario, they have stopped 
using styrofoam dishes and cups. 
They sort ALL of their food garbage 
in the kitchen and cafeteria. They just 
do it automatically and they sort bot- 
tles and cans. They don’t even think 
about it anymore; they just do it. 

As Canadian Presbyterians our 
numbers are significant. If we band 
together we can and will make a dif- 
ference. 

Write a letter to your local MP and 
to our Prime Minister. If every Pres- 
byterian in Canada wrote to Mr. Mul- 
roney, he would notice. If each one 
of us wrote a letter and got someone 
else to write a letter as well, he would 
have to notice. 

If you don’t feel you can compose 
a letter on your own, get help. Have a 
dinner party in your home or an every 
member supper in your church hall 
and after dinner have everyone put 
their heads together and compose 
something you will all be proud of. 
Then share it with other people — 
perhaps people you work with, other 
members of your family, or your 
neighbours. 

Write a letter and encourage your 
church membership to sign it, or 
make lots of copies of the letter and 
get your church members to each 
take one and mail it. 

We talk about the importance of 
being ‘‘born-again Christians.’’ I 
think it’s time we started talking 
about the importance of being *‘born 
-again environmentalists.’’ 

I want to know in my heart of 
hearts that I have tried. J 


Mrs. Barnett is a member of Beaches Pres- 
byterian Church in Toronto, 
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Don Posterski - 


Prophet 
for the 90s 


Posterski calls upon the Church in the 90s 


to be willing to stop doing some of the things it has done for many years. 
Otherwise, he says, we shall end up playing our own funeral music 


by John Congram 


Pon! POSTERSKI, APVOCATE. FoR TEENAGERS... 


rg elias a 
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D: Posterski grew up on a 
farm in southern Alberta. His 
parents were devout Christians of the 
Nazarine persuasion. Despite his up- 
bringing Posterski says, “‘I know 
about doubt.’’ When he reached 15 
he left home. ‘‘Somewhere along the 
line,’ he notes, “‘I picked up an 
aversion to all kinds of authority.”’ 

Until his mid-thirties Posterski was 
what he describes as an intellectual 
Christian; that is, he felt that the ar- 
guments for the existence of God 
were stronger than those against his 
existence. Through two very person- 
al encounters with people, his intel- 
lectual belief was transformed into 
what he describes as “‘real knowl- 
edge of God.”’ 


God is a lobbyist 
— he acts with 
intentionality 


Reflecting on his own faith jour- 
ney Posterski contends: ‘The longer 
I live, the more impressed I am with 
God’s patience.’’ The indelible les- 
son imprinted on him by his own per- 
sonal experience is that we should 
‘treat other people like God has 
treated us.’’ That does not mean we 
should not attempt to move, direct or 
persuade them. ‘‘God,’’ Posterski af- 
firms, ‘‘is a lobbyist — he acts with 
intentionality — but he acts with re- 
spect to who we are and the facts of 
our situation.”’ In our relationships 
with others, he believes it to be es- 
sential that we distinguish between 
acceptance, a necessary prerequisite 
for good relations, and agreement or 
approval. 


As Posterski reviews his own life, 
he sees God moving in a progressive 
manner. He encounters many who 
are trying to survive spiritually on 
what they were taught as children — 
some of which may have been help- 
ful at the time but much of it simply 
wrong. 

Posterski, over the last decade, has 
been involved in sociological re- 
search on the Church in Canada. 
What has it taught him about our pre- 
sent situation? Posterski speaks of the 
residual goodwill that much of the 
population has towards the Church 
and religious institutions generally. It 
is goodwill he feels the Church 
should exploit and build upon. He 
worries, however, that it is fast dry- 
ing up due to the recent scandals, 
what he describes as ‘‘Church Water- 
gates.’’ He believes that these events 
will move many from goodwill to! 
distrust, possibly to outright cyn- 
icism. 

The most disturbing and distres- 
sing aspect of his research with both 
youth and adults, is the revelation 
that little difference exists in ethics, 
values or actions between church and 
non-church people. That finding, he 
believes, should call the Church to 
undertake a serious review of what it 
has been doing the last few decades. 
He wonders why we are producing 
**sameness with the culture.”’ 


Pp: of the problem, he argues, 
lies in the fact that in a cogni- 
tive world we have produced cogni- 
tive Christians, Christians who are 
able to assent to doctrine, even artic- 
ulate the faith, but not engage the 
world from a faith perspective. 

Much of the preaching he hears in 
the Church, he describes as ‘‘techni- 
cally right but lifeless.’’ This type of 
preaching, detached from the real life 
of the people, will, he asserts, lead to 
the death of the Church. 

Here and there he sees small signs 
of hope. Any fresh expression of the 
presence of God invigorates him: 
from his wife with a few other Chris- 
tian friends trying to provide a day- 
care for their community; to the Rock 
Cafe, in Newmarket, Ont., that seeks 
to minister to kids on the fringes of 
society. *‘God,’’ as Posterski puts it, 
‘‘is still into miracles.’’ 

However, in the 90s, he argues, 


the Church must be far more coura- 
geous, prepared to ask the really 
tough questions. He contends we 
have spent too much time trying to 
plan and figure out everything before 


.acting. We need to learn to ‘‘do 


first’? then reflect and figure it out 
later. He suspects that most people 
grow more through doing than 
through study and formal learning, 
although he recognizes the need for 
all three. To this different emphasis 


and priority, Posterski calls the 
Church. 
We cannot seduce 


the world back 
either through 
Jesus’ teaching 
or parenting 
programmes 


Posterski anticipates that churches 
that rely on programmes to draw peo- 
ple in will be in trouble in the 90s. 
“The world,’’ he declares, ‘‘has 
stopped coming to the Church. Send- 
ing them more invitations will not 
help. We cannot seduce the world 
back, whether it be through Jesus’ 
teaching or parenting programmes.’’ 

In the 90s we should attempt to 
maintain the institutional framework 
with as little energy as possible. Our 
main impetus, he states, should be in 
equipping, training and supporting 
people to be the church in their inter- 
personal relationships. We need to 
encourage experiment — encourage 
people to try new things — even if 
they fail. The church should cease 
trying to relate to all groups in the 
same way. People must be encour- 
aged to gather around their vision of 
mission, and be mandated to carry it 
out. 

Posterski tells of a recent gathering 
he attended in a home that included 
28 unchurched persons of the 34 pre- 
sent. The hosts had invited people 
from both their workplace and neigh- 
bourhood. Posterski spoke to them 
about communicating values that are 
distinctively Christian. At the con- 
clusion of the evening an invitation 
was extended for future sessions, one 
of which was on the subject, ‘‘Who 
is Jesus Christ in the world today?”’ 


A Ithough much is made of eso- 
teric mystery religions in pop- 


ular literature, they touch, says Post- 
erski, only a small portion of the pop- 
ulation. That should not blind us to 
the message they have for the church. 
While there is much that is evil about 
the ‘‘new age movement,”’ including 
its emphasis on individualism that 
can lead to the individual becoming 
god, the message for the church is 
that people today are open to the su- 
pernatural. In this area, Posterski 
thinks, the church has failed to meet 
people’s needs. 

He also believes that the Church 
needs to put more time and energy 
into translating the Christian faith 
into its meaning for Christian behav- 
iour. This must be done without re- 
turning to the harmful legalisms of 
the past. In an age of greed, Posterski 
contends, it is surely incumbent on 
the Church to recover the meaning 
and put into practise the ideal of 
Christian generosity. 


We must make 
pluralism work 


A major challenge for the Church 
in the 90s, Posterski anticipates, will 
be pluralism. ‘‘We must make it 
work,’’ he contends, ‘‘for our own 
sake if for no other reason.’ He re- 
minds us that Christians are members 
of a minority group. They should in- 
sist on their right to make their claim 
on society — to nail their colours to 
the flag — as it were. At the same 
time Christians must protect the right 
of others with whom they differ to do 
the same thing. ‘‘We should be pas- 
sionate about our own convictions,”’ 
he says, ‘‘and encourage others to do 
the same thing.”’ 

Posterski has spent much of his life 
studying and working with youth. 
Some have called him an ‘‘advocate 
for teenagers.’’ He says that to talk 
about youth, as we frequently do, as 
‘the Church of tomorrow’’ is to play 
a “‘losing game’’ — to write our own 
obituary. Instead, he claims, we 
should challenge young people to 
give their money (most have quite a 
bit) to mission, but also empower 
them by allowing them to set some of 
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continued 


the budget priorities — that is, how 
in mission their money will be used. 

The Church needs to learn, accord- 
ing to Posterski, how to have people 
participate in its life at an early age. 
That does not mean we do not recog- 
nize the limitations of age. Few high 
school students, Posterski says, are 
capable of being effective evangel- 
ists. 


| he could give one gift to youth, 
it would be to help them recover their 
role in society as agents of change. 
Youth today, he fears, are marrying 
the culture. 

Posterski believes that the Church 
should provide a safe haven for 
Christians to be honest and explore 
their faith without being judged. It 
discourages him that so few congre- 
gations offer such a space especially 
for their young people. 

Posterski’s latest book is entitled 
Reinventing Evangelism. He agrees 
that if there is one word to summarize 
his view of evangelism it would be 
the word‘ ‘contextualize.’’ ‘“Jesus,’’ 
he claims, “‘never employed one set 
strategy for every situation. He al- 
ways responded in terms of people 
and situations.’’ It is his view that in 
the past evangelism has focused on 
‘““decision’’ to the detriment of *‘pro- 
cess: 7. 

I had one final question. As an out- 
sider, but a keen observer of the reli- 
gious scene, how does he view The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada? 
‘‘There is too much sameness,’’ he 
declares. ‘‘The Presbyterian Church 
is too predictable. Graveyards are 
tidy and predictable. The Holy Spirit 
is not.”’ 

And before I could get away he 
also had a suggestion for the editor of 
the Record. ‘‘Why don’t you solicit 
an article that answers the question: 
‘Does God believe in the Church?’ oO 


(Don Posterski has recently left his job with 
Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship to accept a 
new position with World Vision) 


Heroes and 
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of the Story 
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‘‘Once upon atime. . .”’ A famil- 
iar phrase to all of us and one which 
lets us know that a story is to follow, 
usually complete with a hero or hero- 
ine who defeats or outwits an antago- 
nist or bad guy. Good stories have a 
purpose, conveying a message or 
moral, often with the design of hav- 
ing the message incorporated into our 
daily lives. 

The two mission studies that have 
been chosen by our church for the 
coming year are: ‘‘Gospel, Culture 
and Media’’ and ‘‘Central Ameri- 
ca.’ This article will look at how the 
story told by the media might affect 
our conception of events in Central 
America. The primary motive is to 
encourage participants in the mission 
studies to be aware of the factors in 
telling the story which affect their 
perceptions of the world. 

Let’s consider the media first. The 
media is concerned with telling us a 
story. The newspaper tells us the sto- 
ry of the world of the previous 24 
hours, combining it with other items 
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of interest to its readers. 

Television also presents us with 
stories. Many studies have been con- 
ducted as to the number of hours the 
average family watches television, 
and the impact of our daily TV- 
watching is apparent. Whether it is a 
child finding comfort in a Sesame 
Street doll, an adult associating 
‘*good friends and good times’’ with 
‘‘good beer,’’ or a copycat crime 
inspired by a TV programme, people 
incorporate television’s stories into 
their own lives. 

The Gospel is also concerned with 
telling us a story. Jesus told his fol- 
lowers, ‘‘I am the way, and the truth 
and the life.’’ Jesus was the truth. He 
was reality and he showed people not 
only the way to God but also a way in 
which to see their world. 

Worship and service were to be 
tied together. Praises to the Father 
could not be sung while the leper in 
the street went hungry or the prosti- 
tute was being stoned. God de- 
manded more of those who chose to 
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serve him. They were to be in the 
world, engaged in God’s mission. 
They were to be a part of the story of 
Jesus Christ. 

How do you and I participate in the 
story? Like many other Canadians of 
the baby-boomer generation, my vi- 
sion of reality is a fairly comfortable 
one. I have not known war, hunger, 
homelessness or serious illness. My 
view of the world is not influenced 
by past experience. As a Presbyteri- 
an, I try to incorporate the Gospel 
story into my life and to be aware of 
external influences which can temper 
my view of reality. Yet somehow this 
comfortable reality does not jive with 
the Gospel reality. 

As Christians, why should we be 
concerned with what is presented to 
us by the media? God has given us a 
task; to respond with the Gospel mes- 
sage to the world. The world is pre- 
sented to us primarily by the media, 
which influences our political, eco- 
nomic and social thoughts. It is im- 
portant for the Christian to weigh 
both sides of any issue, before form- 
ing a personal opinion about it. 

When stories are told, one thing 
becomes evident —— they are told 
with a certain bias. As I heard the 
story of Little Red Riding Hood from 
my parents, for example, I soon 
learned who was the bad guy in the 
story. 


Good /bad guys 


Who are the good guys and the bad 
guys in the world today? William 
Fore, in his book, Mythmakers, Gos- 
pel, Culture and the Media, states 
that he believes the media is inter- 
ested in preserving the status quo, 
_ primarily because it is a part of the 
_ status quo. Owned (and controlled) 
_ by those who have large investment 
portfolios in many sectors of the 
economy, the media makes a bad guy 
_ out of anyone who poses a threat to 
_ the status quo, according to Fore. 

_ Test this for yourself. What comes to 
mind when you think of the Green- 
peace movement. I picture police in 
boats attempting to arrest people in 
dinghies for illegal actions. The po- 
| lice represent the status quo and the 
_ Greenpeace members represent anar- 
_ chy. Where do I get such a picture? It 
is not based on any in-depth reading 


Study Guide to Central America: 


People of a Prophetic Church 


Two of the books available 
on the mission theme. 


A complete list of resources for the 
1990-91 mission themes can be ob- 
tained from the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society, 50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7. 

of Greenpeace literature. It comes 
from the media and the way the sto- 
ry, complete with pictures, has been 
told. 

A serious reading of the New Tes- 
tament reveals that the Gospel nes- 
sage does not seek to preserve the 
status quo, but rather to overturn it. 
Jesus wanted to shake the people out 
of their complacency. The status quo 
did not measure up to God’s view of 
society. 


the story. 


Who are the heroes and heroines 
according to the Gospel story? They 
are those who strive to bring the good 
news of Jesus Christ as Lord and Sa- 
viour to the world. But there is more. 
They are to strive also for the release 
of those who are unjustly impris- 
oned, labour to improve medical con- 
ditions, work for freedom for those 
who are oppressed by tyrannies and 
struggle for economic justice for all 
people. 


The real story 


We are dealing in our mission stu- 
dy with Central America. How does 
the media present this region of the 
world. What is the real story, the sto- 
ry the Gospel would have us address? 

The media may sometimes seem to 
tell us that the heroes and heroines of 
Central America are those who seek 
to preserve the status quo — the sta- 
tus quo from a Northern perspective, 
as represented by the Contras in the 
Nicaraguan civil war or the American 
invasion of Panama. We frequently 
hear the story of Central America 
from the lips of those in power. 

Our belief in Christ asks us to 
search for the real story. Just as Je- 
sus’ mission took him to the people 
in the streets, our mission to Central 
America should take us to the every- 
day life of the people who live there. 
The woman who has seen her hus- 
band shot and whose two eldest sons 
are missing, the priest who attempts 
to preach the liberating power of the 
Gospel knowing that others have 
been killed for doing so, the teenage 
girl imprisoned for attending a Chris- 
tian youth rally, and the fisherman 
who attempts to set up a grass-roots 


Christian community in his village 
are the true heroes and heroines of 
the story. 

The missions study groups in Pres- 
byterian churches in distant Canada 
that seek the reality in Central Ameri- 
ca can also be heroes:and heroines in 


Michael Caveney is the minister of St. An- 
drew’s Church, King City, Ont. 
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When a group of anti-French militants wiped their feet on 
the Quebec flag in Brockville, Ont., the Presbyterian minister led a 
delegation to Montreal to express profound regret over the incident 
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by Allan M. Duncan 


Tes: incidents combined to 
move me to action. The first, a 
letter from a friend in British Colum- 
bia, which asked, ‘“‘Have you seen 
the article in the April 7 issue of the 
Montreal Gazette? It read in part: 
‘‘It was a picture worth a thousand 
speeches. . . The image of ageing, 
anti-French militants, using the Que- 
bec flag as a doormat, wiping their 
feet on the fleur-de-lis. . . in the 
Ontario Bible belt town of Brock- 
ville, was beamed into hundreds of 
thousands of French Quebec house- 
holds earlier this month. It instantly 
became part of Quebec’s political 
folklore.”’ 

The second was a telephone call 
from Montreal asking me if I had 
seen the little film-clip on TV which 


TP 


from Brockville 


showed _ people 
stomping on the Quebec flag, with 
the caption “‘This is what English 
Canada thinks of you.’’ 

The third was the letter in the April 


issue of Geoff 
Johnston. 

The time had come to say and do 
something positive, not merely to 
save the good name of Brockville and 
set the record straight, but to speak 
out against intolerance. The message 
was simple: **Do not allow the intol- 
erance of a few to overshadow our 
quiet and firm desire to share this 
land we love in peaceful and mutual- 
ly helpful cultural exchange.’’ 
‘‘Nous espérons que | intolerance 
d’un petit groupe de personnes ne 
laissera pas éclipser notre deésire 
calme mais résolu de partager ce pays 
que nous aimons tous dans une atmo- 
sphere d’amitié et de secours mu- 
tuel.”’ 


the Record by 
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5S: a letter was produced that con- 
tained the above quotation. 
Twelve pastors and priests of Brock- 
ville and area signed and mailed it to 
all the major newspapers in the prov- 
ince of Quebec and Ottawa. It was 
read in English and in French at a 
press conference held at the Church 
of St. James the Apostle (Anglican) 
in Montreal. Four of us — Dr. Alan 
Bennett of Wall St. United Church; 
Miss Kim Bennett, who attends High 
School and is bilingual; Mr. Stu Wil- 
liams, a bilingual City Councillor; 
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and myself —— attended. There were ~ 


35 or more reporters present, from 


French and English newspapers, ra- ‘ 


dio and TV stations. 


‘ 


In the letter we expressed ‘‘our — 


deep regret and profound sorrow over — 


a very unfortunate and deplorable act 
perpetrated in our city by a few peo- 
ple’’ — ‘‘notre grand regret et notre 
douleur a cause d’une action malen- 


| 


contreuse et déplorable qui était per- 
pétrée dans notre ville.’ 

One news reporter said that they 
came because they desperately 
needed to hear some “‘good news.”’ 
Where else to hear it but from the 
church? One reporter asked me, ‘*Do 
you think the reporting of the inci- 
dent was fair?’ ‘“‘No,’’ I immedi- 
ately replied. He continued, **What 
motive do you think the media had in 
reporting the way they did?’’ ‘‘I do 
not know,’’ I replied, *‘I can only as- 
sume that they believed that they 
were acting with journalistic integri- 
ty, although I believed they were 
both mistaken and misguided. How- 
ever, they must look to their own 
hearts to see what their motive was.”’ 

Our small initiative produced a far 
greater response than we anticipated. 
It created problems for the media. 
Having committed themselves to one 
point of view with a visual image 
from which they drained everything 
they could, some were now embar- 
rassed. For some it was easier to pre- 
tend nothing had happened than to 
admit that they were wrong and used 
poor judgment. The lesson for us, 
however, is that the media must be 
taken seriously. We should pay clos- 
er attention to what is being said and 
shown. The power of repeated visual 
images engraves impressions on peo- 
ple’s minds that cannot be ignored. 

Some suggested that we should 
‘*stick to preaching the Gospel.’’ 
Others bluntly stated ‘‘in future stick 
to church affairs.’> The implication 
was that we should keep religion in- 
side the four walls of the church and 
not invade social and community life 
with the Gospel. Some find even Je- 
sus’ simplest exhortation difficult: 
*“Whatever you would that persons 
would do to you, do so to them’’ 
(Matt. 7:12). 


he majority reacted positively 

— a phone call from a lady 
from Hearst, Ont.; a letter from Mait- 
land, which said: *‘Alas, so often it is 
the noisy critics with their negative 
points of view who make themselves 
known! I thought I ought to write to 
thank all of you for taking positive 
action on behalf of those whom I be- 
lieve to be the majority —the nation- 
al citizens — who respect symbols 


prized by other people.’’ Another 
from West Vancouver concluded by 
saying: “‘I hope your press confer- 
ence in Quebec will give hope to 
those who feel English Canada does 
not care or understand their concerns 
(although I feel there is a desire in 
many to NOT understand).”’ 

One thing clearly emerged. As the 
discussion continued concerning our 
initiative to promote greater harmony 
and understanding among all Canadi- 
ans, the positive accent was heard 
more and more. They saw that the 
core of our message was beyond 
mere regret over a deplorable action 
perpetrated by a few. The central 
message was about ‘‘our aim (for) 


unity, forbearance and understanding 
among all Canadians.’’ 


One delightful letter came from an 
80-year-old lady from Ste. Foy. She 
made the issue clear. ““Et dites-vous 
bien, qu’au Canada frangais, il y’a 
encore des gens qui veulent continuer 
de vivre en harmonie et en bonne en- 
tentes avec nous fréres et soeurs an- 
glais et anglaises du Canada.”’ 

In our own immediate area events, 
which might otherwise have gone al- 
most unnoticed, now became signifi- 
cant. An exchange between the high 
school bands of Athens (a few miles 
from Brockville) and Val Cartier, 
Quebec had taken place. The High 
School band from Val Cartier spent 
four days on a return visit at the be- 
ginning of June. The fleur-de-lis was 
prominently displayed. One of the 


young people commented: ‘‘We’re 
so much alike, it’s unreal. We 
learned that language isn’t a_bar- 
ners y 


D Coward, writing in the 
Brockville Recorder and 
Times on June 6, 1990, brought the 
two events together when he said: 


‘The clerics asked for no more than 
patience and understanding, that we 


-act not out of hostility or frustration 


but try to work together for solutions 
that preserve Canada. 

They are speaking out for a united 
Canada and their actions — and those 
of the Athens District High School 
staff and students in hoisting the 
fleur-de-lis in the school gym — 
should be lauded for promoting the 
cause of national unity. 

Their actions reflect more accu- 
rately the decency of Canadians and 
their desire to work together in both 
official languages. 

Such gestures will still be impor- 
tant long after the flag desecration at 
the Brockville train station has been 
forgotten.’’ 

Speaking in Montreal I concluded 
my remarks by saying: 

‘‘In the church, ours is a ministry 
of reconciliation, for “‘God was in 
Christ, reconciling the world to him- 
self, and has given us the ministry of 
reconciliation.”’ 

We must never forget that our 
Lord Jesus Christ is the Reconciler, 
and calls us to take part in his recon- 
ciling ministry. We need to be con- 
stantly reminded that “‘he who hates 
his brother or sister is in the dark- 
ness, and walks in the darkness, and 
does not know where he is going, be- 
cause the darkness has blinded his 
eyes. . . If anyone says, ‘I love 
God’, and hates his brother, he is a 
liar; for he who does not love his 
brother whom he has seen, cannot 
love God whom he has not seen’’. (1 
John 2:11, 4:20) 

Leaving St. James Church in Mon- 
treal, one reporter enquired, ‘Do 
you have hope of accomplishing any- 
thing from this letter?’’ ‘‘As Chris- 


29. 


tians,’’ I replied, ‘‘we live in hope. 


Mr. Duncan is the minister of First Presbyteri- 
an Church, Brockville, Ont. 
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So you think Christian 


Education isn’t 
important? 


According to Search Institute, a Minneapolis 
-based agency, the most important factor 


in promoting faith maturity is Christian education 


he Congregational Life Com- 
mittee meeting had seemed 


longer than usual to Susan that night, 
with many issues, some dealt with 
too often. Once again they had tried 
to find new leaders for the youth 
group in the fall with the Smiths 
moving. Why did everyone who took 
on the youth group move the next 
year? Some of the teachers were 
complaining about the children who 
didn’t attend church school regularly 
and also about some of the children 
who did! How could they provide 
more training for the teachers? And 
what were they going to do about that 
small group that wanted an adult Bi- 
ble study? They had asked the min- 
ister but he seemed uneasy about 
leading such a group. 

Susan couldn’t help thinking how 
much better the programme had been 
when they had had a full-time direc- 
tor of Christian education in the con- 
gregation. But two years ago the An- 
nual Meeting had decided not to re- 
place her because the budget was too 
tight. ‘‘I’m sure,’’ thought Susan to 
herself, “‘that the congregation was 
more active, larger and more caring 
when Joan was here than it is now. 
But who would believe me if I said 
that I thought that quality Christian 
education was a major factor in peo- 
ple’s faith development and congre- 
gational growth? Others would prob- 
ably say, it is the preaching and 
worship that brings people to the 
church.”’ 

Well, if Susan had been with us in 
St. Louis last spring at the conference 
sponsored by the Search Institute of 
Minneapolis she would have heard 
over 400 people say, ‘“Look Susan 
you are right — Christian education 


by Helen Goggin 
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does make a difference! Its not just 
wishful thinking. We have responses 
to 11,000 questionnaires and inter- 
views with people in six Protestant 
denominations in the United States, 
including the Presbyterian Church 
(USA) to back up that statement.”’ 
“Can it really make a differ- 
ence?’’, Susan may have asked us. 
She had been wondering why the 
committee didn’t deal with more im- 
portant things at these meetings. Last 
week one of her friends told her that 
her daughter was pregnant and a cou- 
ple of months ago she had heard indi- 
rectly that three of the young people 
in the church had been using drugs. 
‘Why aren’t we talking about how to 
support our teens in this difficult 
world in which they are growing 
up?’’ Only three weeks ago at a din- 
ner party she had listened to other 
adults in the congregation expressing 
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a desire for a study group in their 
church that would deal with current 
social issues and questions raised by 
the new scientific paradigms about 
reality and how God is known today. 

‘‘Shouldn’t our Christian educa- 
tion programme at the church be as 
up to date and challenging as any- 
thing that the children, young people 
and adults are receiving in other areas 
of their lives? Why,”’ thought Susan, 
‘*did I come to this meeting?”’ 

Some of you who are reading this 
article have sat through the kind of 


for the children in the congregation; 


whether their efforts are indeed help- § 


ing adults to grow in their faith” 


‘ 
congregational life committee meet- ~ 
ing that is described above and like 

Susan wondered if your precious 

time was being wasted. I am sure © 
many such committees do wrestle — 
with whether they are doing the best — 


} 


through questioning and discussion 
and studying together; and how they 
could get more people involved in 
educational programmes and com- 
mitted to the wider work of the 
Church. 

When congregations plan and set 
goals and objectives for the Christian 
education programmes these are 
some of the criteria which come into 
the discussion. Educators in the 
church have always seen the educa- 
tional ministry as central to the 
church’s life but no research had 
been done to test this assumption. 
Given the relatively low priority that 
education had in Susan’s congrega- 
tional budget, and maybe in yours, 
those in the field of Christian educa- 
tion have felt that people in the 
church have not seen adult education 
in particular, as a key factor in con- 
tributing to faith maturity. Priority 
has generally been given to a 
“‘good’’ church school programme 
for children and a youth group for 
adolescents, but not as many congre- 
gations place a high priority on help- 
ing adults continue to grow in their 
faith. 


: n 1987 the Search Institute, be- 
gan a study in six mainline de- 
nominations in the United States 
called Effective Christian Education. 
The study focused primarily on for- 
mal Christian education in these de- 
nominations, but also looked at ‘‘in- 
formal’’ factors such as values, sym- 
bols, culture and patterns of interac- 
tion in congregational life. 

An important factor in such a study 
is how one defines and measures 
**mature faith.’’ Their definition was 
the following: *‘The degree to which 
persons exhibit a vibrant, life-trans- 
forming faith marked by both a deep, 
personal relationship to a loving God 
and a consistent devotion to serving 
others.”’ In this study the questions 
asked of the participants centred 
more on how they lived their faith 
both socially and spiritually, than on 
specific beliefs. Of those tested only 
one-third scored as ‘‘mature’’ by this 
definition. In each of the six denomi- 
nations more people had an identifia- 
ble relationship with God than could 
be said to be actively living their faith 
day by day. 

The highest percentage of those 


with an integrated faith were people 
in their sixties and seventies. Not sur- 
prising adolescents were lowest in in- 
tegrated faith. What was surprising 
was the number of young and mid- 
dle-aged adults who did not exhibit 
mature faith, and that women in their 
forties had considerably higher matu- 
rity scores than men in their forties. 
The urgent need for better adult edu- 
cation in congregations was borne 
out by these research findings. 

An unexpected result of the study 
were the factors that promoted loy- 
alty both to the congregation and to 
the denomination. Most people 
would likely say that a congregation 
with an inspiring preacher, a warm, 
caring climate, good music and many 
activities would be expected to gen- 
erate such loyalty at least to the con- 
gregation. But no study had been 


Qualities of a 
person with faith 
maturity 

@ Trusts in God’s saving grace and 
believes firmly in the humanity 
and divinity of Jesus. 

@ Experiences a sense of personal 
well-being, security and peace. 

@ Integrates faith and life — see- 
ing work, family, social relation- 
ships and political choices as 
part of one’s religious life. 

@ Seeks spiritual growth through 
study, reflection, prayer and 
discussion with others. 

@ Holds life-affirming values such 
as racial and gender equality, 
and cultural and religious diver- 
sity. 

@ Advocates social and_ global 
charge to bring about greater 
social justice. 

@ Serves humanity consistently 
and passionately through acts of 
love and justice. 


— Lilly Endowment Inc. 
Annual Report, 1989 


done to find out which factors were 
the most influential until now. 

To the researchers surprise, among 
the 11,000 adolescents and adults 
surveyed two factors figured most 
prominently in both faith maturity 
and loyalty. One was the amount of 
reinforcement for the faith journey 
through conversation with parents in 
the home, and scoring highest, the 
amount of exposure to effective 
Christian education throughout the 
person’s lifetime. 

The way Christian education was 
done in congregations was equally 
important as what was taught. An 
ideal Christian education programme 
for fostering mature faith would be 
one in which there were teachers with 
a mature faith who understood adult 
education principles and who knew 
how to work with adolescents; the 
minister had a high commitment to 
education, a knowledge of the skills 
required and was involved in the edu- 
cation of adults and adolescents; faith 
and life were related; independent 
thinking and questioning were en- 
couraged in an atmosphere of accep- 
tance; biblical and theological under- 
standing were emphasized; and clear 
goals and objectives were set for both 
adult and adolescent programming. 


he reality, as Susan was find- 

ing in her congregational life 
committee, is not like the ideal set 
out above. Less than half of the tea- 
chers tested were mature in their own 
faith and just over-one third had suf- 
ficient knowledge of educational 
practice. Ministers scored high on 
commitment to Christian education 
but much lower on background train- 
ing and involvement. The denomina- 
tions in the survey scored in similar 
ways, most doing better in teaching 
the Bible than in dealing with real life 
concerns and social issues. The need 
for assisting teachers in their spiritual 
growth as well as their educational 
skills became a top priority to the 
conference participants. 

The low scores, with respect to 
adolescents, on dealing with social 
issues were also disturbing. The 
young people in the study were tested 
on a risk-factor scale, e.g.,. alcohol, 
drugs, sexual activity, suicide, along 
with other factors. It was found that 

continued 
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GRACEFIELD PRESBYTERIAN 
CENTRE 
Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 
is seeking a full-time director for its Camp- 
ing and Outdoor Ministry Programmes, 
held at the Gracefield Presbyterian Centre, 


90 kilometres north of Ottawa. Stipend and 
benefits as per General Assembly 
guidelines. Apply before October 31, 1990 
to: Dr. Ken. R. Short, Chairman, Grace- 
field Presbyterian Centre, Box 4382, Sta- 
tion E, Ottawa,Ontario K1S 5B4. 


Church Computing Magazine, $1 sample 
issue: Church Bytes, Inc., 562A Brightleaf 
Sq#9, 905 West Main Street, Durham, NC 
27701. Church and Bible software selection 
guides. 


The Renewal Fellowship within 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


Have you heard of the Renewal Fellowship? 
Come for dinner at Knox Church, Listowel, 
Ontario on September 28 at 7:00 and find out 
more! After our meal we will have time for 
singing, and Rev. Bob Little, our executive 
director, will tell you what the Renewal Fel- 
lowship is doing. $7.00 per person. For 
more information or reservations call Bob 
Campbell at (519) 357-2763. 


HOSPITALITY MINISTRY 
Crieff Hills Community is seeking a person 
for whom food preparation and service is a 
ministry. For a full-time position on our 
team, contact the Rev. Robert Spencer, R.R. 
2, Puslinch, Ontario NOB 2J0. (519) 824- 
7898. 


ORGANIST/CHOIR DIRECTOR 
Wulowdale 


Presbyterian 
Church. Currently one Sunday morning 
service and weekly choir rehearsal. Conn 
two-manual organ. Contact Worship & 
Music Committee, 38 Ellerslie Ave., Wil- 
lowdale, Ont. (416) 221-8373. 


required by 


Every Home Plan i 

contribution 
envelopes 

are available 


free 
of charge. 


Contact: 
Presbyterian Record, 
Circulation Department, 
50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ont. 
M3C 1J7 
24) 


Christian education 
isn’t important? 


continued 


about 75 per cent of adolescents from 
Grade 7 to Grade 12 reported one or 
more “‘at-risk’’ factors and over one- 
third of Grade 11 and Grade 12 youth 
reported three or more “‘at-risk’’ fac- 
tors. The bar graph illustrates the 
need for quality programming for 
adolescents. This need became a ma- 
jor discussion topic at the confer- 
ence: 

Another finding that caused much 
discussion concerned the need to help 
parents talk with their children about 
religious concerns and to provide re- 
sources for family worship. Very 
little family worship had been experi- 
enced and few persons in the study 
reported meaningful conversations 
with parents, especially with their fa- 
thers. If parents are not mature in 
their own faith, the questions of to- 
day’s children are not easy to answer! 

Although Christian education 
tested as the strongest factor in faith 
maturity and in loyalty to congrega- 
tions and denominations, a cluster of 
other factors were also mentioned: 
the family situation; a thinking cli- 
mate in the congregation; a climate of 
warmth, caring and friendship; inspi- 
rational worship experience; and op- 
portunities for service to others. 


he real value in this report is 
not the statistics but rather the 
challenge and encouragement that it 
could give to Susan and her congre- 
gational life committee, and to yours, 
to look at congregational pro- 
grammes and life-style and identify 
areas where improvement could take 
place. The most encouraging finding 
of all was that most of the factors that 
enable mature faith development 
were in fact within the control of con- 
gregations both large and small. The 
conference participants came to the 
conclusion that it was not the quanti- 
ty of programming available but the 
quality that helped people continue 
their faith journey toward maturity. 
Just as we all grow up and leave 
our parents’ home and take responsi- 
bility for our own lives so we need to 
grow up in our faith community also 
and take responsibility for interpret- 
ing the faith to another generation in 
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images and ways that speak to a dif-_ 
ferent time. When our faith is mature 
enough to deal with questions, anom- 
alies and doubts, we can speak to 
others about the Good News in new 
ways. 


Characteristics of 
congregations that 
promote faith 
maturity 


@ Warmth. The congregation wel- 
comes strangers, and members 
know each other by name. In- 
formal expressions of warmth 
cross generational lines. 

® Care. People reach out to others 
in times of need. 

@ Challenge. Members challenge 
each other to think, discuss, de- 
bate and even argue about faith. 

@ Worship. Variety, flow and in- 
volvement touch the heart and 
give meaning and direction to 
life. 

@ Leadership. Educators, leaders 
and pastors tend to exhibit high 
degrees of faith maturity. 

@ Adult education. High-quality 
education programmes draw a 
large percentage of adults. 

— Lilly Endowment Inc. 

Annual Report, 1989 


Congregations who are planning 
for education, or church growth 
would benefit greatly from studying 
this report and its implications. Cop- 
ies of the overall report Effective 
Christian Education: A National Stu- 
dy of Protestant Congregations, A 
Summary Report on Faith, Loyalty 
and Congregational Life can be ob- 
tained from Search Institute, 122 
West Franklin, Suite 525, Minneapo- 
lis, Minnesota, 55404. U.S.A., cost 
$6.00 (US) each. FJ 


The Rev. Helen Goggin is Associate Professor 
of Christian Education at Ewart College in To- 
ronto. 
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DESDE MANAGUA 


by Joe Reed 


Area Missionary 
Central America/Caribbean 


ROBERTO, just turned eighteen, 
volunteered for the Nicaraguan 
army when he was fifteen. He faced 
daily combat in the mountains near 
Matagalpa. Now demobilized, he 


_ wants to return to high school, but 


did not have the academic 
background to do so or any money 
for books and supplies. Because of 
the gift of four hundred dollars from 
several anonymous donors, he is 
now studying. “This is my one 
chance to make myself something. 


- Without this help, | would have to 


three years 


j 
| 


sell cigarettes on the street." ANA, 
old and _ slightly 
retarded, was abandoned by her 
single mother shortly after birth. 
She has lived her life in a special 
centre for such children, now 
threatened with closing by the new 
government. If things go as we all 
hope, she will soon be going to a 
new home in Canada. 


MARIA, thirty two, is a peasant 


woman from rural Nicaragua. In 
1989, she had to have a breast 


MISSION UPDATE 


(from Managua) 


Children of Nicaragua. 


removed and she returned from 
Managua deeply depressed and 
withdrawn. As part of a shipment of 
supplies and_ clothing from 
churches in Kitchener (Ontario) 
came some breast prostheses, 
including a note of encouragement 
from a Canadian woman who had 
had such surgery a number of years 
earlier. Maria took strength from 
that note. 


MAURICIO, twenty-eight, is a 
journalist in Guatemala. Referred 
by a church partner in that country, 
he is now being sponsored as a 
refugee by a Presbyterian church in 
Canada. His work in his own 
country led him to a clandestine 
radio station from which opposition 
broadcasts were made. He is now 
sought by the guerillas who are 
afraid that he may reveal their 
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DESDE MANAGUA, 


continued 


transmitter, and by government 
forces who think that he has 
collaborated with their enemies. 


Throughout Central America, our 
church partners, Baptist, 
Episcopalian, Moravian, Roman 
Catholic - struggle in a variety of 
ways to bring the Good news to a 
suffering people. What does it 
mean to call Jesus the “Prince of 
Peace" in Guatemala, El Salvador, 
or Nicaragua, where civil wars have 
raged for a decade? 


What does it mean to talk about 
"reconciliation" or to sing that “all 
kindred souls are one in Him" when 
Sandinista. and UNO supporters, 
both heavily armed, face off nightly 
across street barricades? Or what 
does the church say to Roberto, 
whose father was killed by the 
dictator Somoza, whose brother 
was shot by the contras, and who 
faced death in the mountains? How 
does the church help him accept as 
a brother the man who tried to kill 
him? 


All this in the context of crushing 
poverty. San Salvador’s earthquake 
victims, huddled amid the ruins of 
an abandoned factory. In San 
Miguel, children seven and eight 
years old rushing after garbage 
trucks in the town dump to prod 
through the debris, looking to 
salvage something useful. 


Jesus said, "those who believe in 
me will never thirst," and yet 
thousands do thirst-- as those in the 
garbage dump whose _ drinking 
water, filtered through the waste, 
poisons them. 


How at home with these people 
God is! The family who live in the 
garbage dump, but who take an 
unknown man into their tin shack to 


look after him as he dies. The priest 
who makes his rounds and prays 
with them. 


The God who chose to come in a 
manger instead of a Temple or a 
palace. 


The God who calls His church in 
Central America to be faithful to 
Him, and who calls us to stand with 
His servants here and everywhere. 


The work of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada happens here 
and elsewhere in partnership with 
local churches. It happens through 
Presbyterian World Service and 
Development, providing help for 
clean water and health promoters 
and agricultural development. _ It 
happens when young people 
(sometimes not so young except in 
Spirit!) come through Youth in 
Mission to help build a community 
centre in Costa Rica. It happens 
when a group of adults comes to 
see for themselves, and returns to 
their home congregation 
transformed, angered by injustice, 
and prepared to work for people 
here. It happens when Maria is 
brought hope (made tangible in a 
breast prosthesis) or when Roberto 
helps us understand how hard 
forgiveness is and how great is 
God’s gift which enables him to do 
so or when a well is pierced deep 
into a volcano and fresh water 
springs to the waiting pails. 


Our church does not aim to plant 
churches here or to make Central 
Americans Presbyterians. Rather, 
we hope to help local churches 
fulfill their mission (by providing 
financial or personal resources) and 
to help Canadians understand, even 
if in a small way, their own mission 
in a world struggling with poverty 
and injustice. And we stand at the 
feet, as it were, of this faithful 
courageous people, as they make 
real the Gospel’s promise of peace, 
reconciliation, and love for God’s 
children. 
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Church of Mozambique. 


COMINGS & GOINGS 
COMINGS 


CRAWFORD, Mr. David (Kenya, S. 
Africa, Mozambique) - Arrived home in 
August after three-month summer 
student appointment in the Presbyterian 


duCHARME, Rev. Douglas & Mrs. 
Seta (Middle East Liaison) - Returned 
to Canada in August for three-month 
home assignment. 


FEE, Rev. Richard (Nigeria - Africa — 
Liaison) Returned to Canada in 
September for three-month home 
assignment with extensive deputation. 


GILLAN, Rev. Stewart (S. Africa) - 
Returned to Canada in August for three- 
month = furlough with extensive 
deputation. 


MacKAY, Rev. Donald (Nigeria) 
Returned to Canada in July. Will likely. 
complete overseas service followin 


deputation from Pepe 
December. oS 
McINTOSH, Dr. Beth san” 


one-month special furlough. 


McMULLEN, Dr. Clarence & Mrs 
Cathy (India) - Returned to Canada in 
July for summer furlough with limited 
deputation. ‘ 


MORRISON, Miss Doreen (India) - — 
Returning to Canada in October for — 
three-month furlough with deputation. § 4 


RAEBURN-GIBSON, Ms Susan | 
(China) - Returning in December for — 
short furlough with deputation in — 
January. 


GOINGS 


BARRIE, Mr. David & Mrs. Miriam © 
(Malawi) - Proceeded to Malawi in July — 
under appointment as _ agricultural — 
consultants to Blantyre Synod. 4 


INGLIS, Rev. Glenn & Mrs. Linda — 
(Lesotho) - Departed in August for — 
regular appointment as chaplain at | 
Roma University in Lesotho. 7 


JOHNSTON, Mrs. Mary Lou (China) - 
left in August for one-year appointment — 
to Amity Programme/China Christian | 
Council. 4 


VAN der SWEERDE, Mrs. Margaret | 
(India) - Left in August with husband — 
Jake for three-month summer student 
assignment in the Church of North India. 


: 
MISSION UPDATE 


| 


KOOTENAY’S 
GAIN, 
OUR LOSS 


AVIDEO GUIDE... 


How to use video resources effectively 
in a church setting. 


by Don Stephens 
Director, Communication Services 


Each year many congregations eagerly await the announcement of the 
upcoming new "Mission Study" theme, with its special study packets to assist 
adults, youth and children's group leaders as they plan for their meetings in the 
coming months. Each study theme is well supported by books, photographs, 
maps, worksheets, missionary profiles, study guides and video resources, 


VHS video cassettes have quickly replaced film and filmstrips as the audio- 
visual support resource for most mission studies as well as other Christian 
education programs within our church. Because of their unique characteristics, 
the effective use of video resources in a congregational setting requires 
thoughtful planning and careful presentation. 


As a result of our concern for obtaining the optimum use of video resources 
within the congregation, we have just prepared a handy compact VIDEO GUIDE 
designed especially to help group leaders, clergy and Christian education 
teachers, 


A copy of this VIDEO GUIDE may now be found inside each Education for 
Mission video resource as well as in the rental resources from the Audio-Visual 
Resources Library. Keep this copy for future use and reference and feel free to 
duplicate copies for others within your congregation. 


The 8-page GUIDE is crammed full of tips to help you get the most out of your 
use of educational video resources. Topics covered include: 


The value in using video resources in mission study themes and 
Christian education programs. 

How such resources can enhance and support your study. 
Planning and preparing your study using video resources. 
Presentation and follow-up. 

The physical arrangements of your video equipment to 
maximize its effective utilization. 


ARwWh 


Sufficient information and guidance is given to assist in the planning and 
development of a “hands-on” workshop for all church leaders and teachers in 
the use of video equipment and resources. Trained leader and teachers will 
ensure the best use of both equipment and resources as well as justify the 
expense of purchasing video equipment and renting resources. 


Watch for your copy of the VIDEO GUIDE! We hope you find it helpful and will 
want to share with others in your congregation. 


MISSION UPDATE 
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After serving the Board of World Mission for 
7 years as Secretary, Education for 
Mission, and Editor of the quarterly 
publication Mission Update, the Rev. 
Murray L. Garvin (above) has been 
appointed by the Board of World Mission to 
the three-point charge of Grace Church, 
Castlegar; St. Andrew’s Church, Slocan; 
and Slocan Valley Community Church in 
the Presbytery of Kootenay. Before 
heading west at the end of June, many of 
Murray’s friends and colleagues (a few of 
whom are pictured here) gathered for a 
farewell dinner and fun roast in his honour. 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON 
EARTH DAY AND GOD’§ 


by Ray Appel 


Today is “Earth Day”. I’m watching 
television. What | see on TV is a 
beautiful round shape ...deep blue, 
swirling cloud, majestic coastal 
outlines. I’m amazed everytime | see 
this picture. It’s hard to believe that 
we live on this vast, orbiting ship 
.. earth. 


Even though it is a large and 
expansive planet, the earth is also 
very small. The term "global village" 
is becoming more and more 
appropriate for today. The days are 
gone when we were separate and 
solitary, everybody fending _ for 
themselves. Lessons of the past 
show us that what we do affects 
others. A fatal mistake on one side 
of the planet, is passed on to all 
parts of the globe. 


The rain forests in Brazil that are 
being destroyed, affect our weather 
systems everywhere. This is true 
because here in Guyana, people in 
the Guyana Presbyterian Church tell 
me time and time again, how the 
weather has been "different lately’. 
When it is supposed to be the rainy 
season it can be dry; when it should 
be dry, we have intermittent rainy 
periods. 


This might seem like a_ small 
problem; however, when one 
depends on rain for daily water 
supply, then the seasons make a 
huge contribution to day-to-day 
living and planning. The harvesting 


of rice depends very much on the 
rainy seasons. Water for bathing, for 
drinking, for cleaning, for bathroom 
facilities, and for planting, are all very 
essential in this culture. 


All of this “earth" talk has led me to 
wonder what we have done to the 
Earth. What did God intend for us to 
do with the Earth? How is our 
Christian "mission" tied in to our 
living on this beautiful round shape 
..deep blue, swirling cloud, majestic 
coastal outlines? | believe that this 
"mission" that we speak about in our 
Christian communities is part of the 
very design of God’s Creation 
whether we are in Guyana, Kenya, 
Canada, or wherever. 


If we read the passages in the Bible 
which speak of Creation, we can 
conclude that we as _ humans, 
created in the image of God, are all 
called to re-examine how we live in 
the world around us. We are to love 
the LORD our God and our 
neighbours as_ ourselves. This 
notion of love of God and neighbour 
is found time and time again in the 
Hebrew Scriptures and of course is 
Jesus’ summary of the Jewish 
commandments (Mark 12:28-34). 
This is the order and design of God’s 
creation: it is the heart of mission. 


In Genesis Chapter 1, man and 
woman are created in the "image of 
God" (v. 26). This has been taken to 
mean that God has human features; 


Ray and Leslie Appel are serving as volunteers in Guyana as Christian 
Educators.Leadership development and teacher training, curriculum 
adaptation, and training a successor are a major part of their present tasks. 


sort of like the picture we believed 
when we were children: "the Great 
Bearded Man in the Sky". However, 
this notion is somewhat like creating 
God in OUR image. Another way to 
understand humanity created in the 
“image" of God would be to say that 
we bear the "imprint" of our Creator. 
Our nature is different from God's 
but we have the capability of 
approaching God’s actions: God’s 
love, God’s mercy, and God's 
justice. This then is a part of 
mission: to realize daily how we are 
created in the image of God, and 
then to live that image. Mission: 
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loving God and our neighbour, living 
by grace, acting justly, helping to rid 
society of oppression. 


After every act of creation in 
Genesis, Chapter 1, the Biblical 
author says that God saw that 
creation was "good"; however, after 
humans are created, God sees that it 
is “very good" (v. 31). Creation is 
called "good" and humanity is called 
"very good", but creation is never 
called "perfect". The "perfectness" of 
creation depends on our becoming 
co-workers with this Creator. The 
idea of "co-worker" is better seen in 
the second story of Creation. 


In Genesis, Chapter 2:4, a story 
begins about God’s creation of 
Adam before the other living 
creatures are created. The first task 
that God gives to this man is to till 
the garden and tend it. This alone is 
not a curse, it is meant as a co- 
creation process; both God and 
Garden. "Tilling" and "tending" are a 
creative process because they bring 
about further life in the form of 
vegetation. Vegetation, in this 
sense, is to be seen as the sole food, 
strength and nourishment of Adam. 
Both God and Adam (humanity) 
work together in a Creative activity. 


In the above examples, Creation is 
begun by God, yet it’s to be finished 
by a working relationship with 
humans. In Proverbs we see again 
how creation involves our 
relationship to our Maker and to our 
neighbour. The two relationships go 
hand-in-hand. 


"He who mocks the poor insults his 
Maker... (Prov. 17:5) 

"He who oppresses a poor man 
insults his Maker, but he who is kind 
to the needy honours Him" (Prov. 
14:31). 


"The rich and poor meet together; 
the Lord is the Maker of them all..." 
(Prov. 22:2) 

"A just balance and scales are the 
LORD’s; all the weights in the bag 
are His work" (Prov. 16:11) 


In Guyana, there are many poor. 
Since Lesley and | have begun our 
work here, we have seen how much 
the Presbyterian Church in Canada 
has helped "the poor". Many of the 
medications, food supplies, Bibles, 
teaching supplies, and other kinds of 
aid that you send here are used by 
those who are financially poor. 
When you go further and work to 
change the system that makes the 
rich richer and the poor poorer, you 
are following the design and order of 
God’s_ creation, for “he who 
oppresses a poor man insults his 
Maker, but he who is kind to the 
needy honours Him" (Proverbs 
14:31). 


Creation, mission, and "earth day”. 
As we become aware of our 
relationship to our Creative Maker, 
we see that we are called "very 
good", that we are created in the 
image of God, and that we, as 
humans, have the capability of 
approaching god’s actions: God’s 
love, God’s mercy, and God's 
justice. When we contemplate our 
relationship to our fellow humans, 
we see that, whether rich or poor, we 
are to maintain a love for our 
neighbour that is fitting to the 
Creator’s order and design of the 
universe. 


Of course this is not always easy. As 
the apostle Paul warned, we tend to 
highlight parts of the body rather 
than see the Christian body as made 
up of a variety of working parts. | 
read in one of our church magazines 
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not too long ago that one part of the 
Church body was_ considering 
withholding funds to "Presbyterians 
Sharing..." because other parts of 
the body differed with them. This 
kind of action disrupts God’s order 
and design. 


The mission challenge is before us 
daily: "...love the Lord your God with 
all your heart, and with all your soul, 
and with all your mind, and with all 
your strength...and...you shall love 
your neighbour as yourself..." (Mark 
12:28-34). 


What does it mean to us that our 
“mission” task is built into the very 
design of God’s Creation? How can 
we love God with our hearts, our 
souls, our minds and our strength? 
If we say that we love our neighbour 
as OURSELVES, but we seek the 
best only for ourselves (shelter, food, 
recreation, friendship, love, peace, 
and loving relationships), are we 
really co-workers with God _ in 
mission? 


NEW RESOURCE 


"Japan’s Subtle Apartheid" 
(The Korean Minority Now) 


A comprehensive look at the history o 
Koreans in Japan, the Alien 
Registration Law, the Anti- 

Fingerprinting struggle, the current 
situation and anticipation for the 90s, 
along with suggestions for supportive 

action. 


Produced by the Research/Action 
Institute for Koreans in Japan. 
1990. 55 pages. 

Cost: $4.25 (plus 6% handling). 


Order from: 
Resource Distribution Centre 
50 Wynford Drive 
Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7 


Order No. 40/4194/004 
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THE OTHER FACE OF JUSTICE 


by Glen Davis 


When our judicial system works well, 
when it uncovers the truth and 
makes fair judgments based on that 
truth, we applaud and say "justice 
has been done". That is the friendly 
face of justice. 


But there is another face to "justice". 
It is the face that sneers at the claims 
of the innocent, the face that looks 
only for what it wants to see, the face 
that forces suspects to "confess" and 
frightens witnesses into confirming 
the false confession. This is the ugly 
face of "justice", which is really 
injustice. 


Take, for example, these two cases: 
the case of ISHIKAWA Kazuo in 
Japan and the case of Donald 
Marshall in Canada. The Ishikawa 
case is familiar to readers of 
"Crowned with Thorns". It is known 
as the "Sayama Case" because it 
took place in the city of Sayama near 
Tokyo. In May, 1963 a highschool 
girlnamed NAKATA Yoshie 
disappeared. A ransom note was 
delivered to her family and they took 
it to the police who surrounded the 
designated area. The kidnapper 
appeared and spoke with Ms 
Nakata’s sister, but the police failed 
to capture him. Two days later, Ms 
Nakata was found dead in a shallow 
grave. The police, under intense 
pressure to make a quick arrest, and 
following their own bias against 
discriminated-against buraku, went 
after someone from the local buraku 
area. They came up with a young 
man named ISHIKAWA Kazuo, who 
had no alibi for the time of the crime. 
He was uneducated, confused and 
afraid. Police lied to him, gained his 
trust and extracted a "confession" 
from him. On the basis of the 
“confession”, which was full of 
inconsistencigs, Mr. Ishikawa was 


just a few metres away? 


7. How could Mr. Ishikawa, who 
was almost illiterate, have written the 
ransom note? 


8. How do we account for th 


fi Obvious differences between his 
? childlike handwriting and that on th 


convicted and has spent 27 years in 
prison. 


During a recent visit to Japan, along 
with several church representatives 
from Japan and North America, | 
walked through the course that Mr. 
Ishikawa is alleged to have taken 
when he (allegedly) killed Ms 
Nakata. As a result of that walk and 
the facts that were presented to me, 
many nagging questions formed in 
my mind. 


1. Why did the police confine their 
investigation to the buraku area 
when they had no evidence that 
someone from that area committed 
the crime? 


2. What kind of pressure was 
exerted on Mr. Ishikawa while he 
was held by police for 23 days with 
almost no outside contact? 


3. How are the many discrepancies 
in detail in Mr. Ishikawa’s so-called 
"confession" accounted for? 


4. Why would Ms Nakata get off her 
bicycle and follow a man unknown 
to her into a wooded area without 
resisting? 


5. Why were no traces of blood rom 
a laceration in Ms Nakata’s head 
found at the alleged murder site? 


6. Why were her screams not 
heard by a farmer who was working 
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ransom note? 


9. Why were Mr. _ Ishikawa’ 
fingerprints not found on any of the 
items recovered after the 


"confession"? 


10. How were these items, such as 
the fountain pen with which the note 
was written, missed furing two 
thorough searches of the Ishikawa 
home, and then’ mysteriously 
discovered in an obvious place 
furing a brief third search? 


11. Why has the statement of an 
investigating officer, that the fountain 
pen was not there during earlier 
searches, been ignored? . 


12. Why did the court not conduc 
an on-sie investigation of the area as 
requested by the defense? | 
If it is necessary to be sure of guilt 
“beyond a reasonable doubt", then 
surely the doubts raised above are at 
least enough to require a retrial. But 
the convicted man her is, after all, 
from a buraku area; he is on of 
“those people" who are ‘likely to 
commit crimes:, so his cries ol 
innocence go unheeded and he 
spends his life behind bars. 


As | learned the details of this case, | 
was struck by how similar it is to the 
"Donald Marshall Case" in Nove 
Scotia, Canada. He, too, is é 
member of a discriminated-agains 
minority; he is an _ aborigina 
Canadian (often referred to at 
"Indian’). | 
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Mr. Marshall was seen in a park in 
the city of Sydney on the night a 
murder was committed. The police 
had marked him as a thorn in their 
side they would like to "put away’. 
The investigation was incomplete 
and biased toward a conviction of 
Mr. Marshall. Two young witnesses, 
one of whom was not even in the 
park that night, were threatened by 
police and told what to say. 


Donald Marshall was convicted and 
spent 11 years of his life in prison. 
He was released after the real killer 
made a deathbed confession, and 
the concealed testimony of an eye- 
witness came to _ light. This 
testimony was given to the police by 
the witness 8 1/2 years before 
Marshall’s release. But the Sydney 
police would not act on it. The 
witness went to the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, who reported it ot 
the attorney general of Nova Scotia. 
It went into a file and was never 
acted on by the attorney general, 
who later became a judge. 


However, a young lawyer found out 
about the covered up testimony of 
the eye-witness. He gave one year 
of his services to the cause of 
getting Marshall set free. He went 
bankrupt and lost his practice, but 
he brought the truth out into the 
open. Finally, the R.C.M.P. 
“uncovered” the concealed evidence 
and Marshall was released. 


After 11 years, Donald Marshall left 
prison with not even enough money 
in his pocket to buy a bus ticket to 
his home in Sydney. Although he 
was completely exonerated he 
received no financial compensation 
for the terrible injustice he had 
suffered. 
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A group of concerned people, led by 
a Christian minister, formed a 
committee to support Mr. Marshall 
and to shame the Nova Scotia 
government into taking some action. 
The committee raised $50,000 from 
private donations. Finally, the Nova 
Scotia government was 
embarrassed into granting $270,000, 
but Mr. Marshall had to use $100,000 
of that to pay his own legal fees. 


After being pressured by concerned 
citizens, the Nova Scotia 
government commissioned a judicial 
enquiry into the question of why the 
judicial system failed Donald 
Marshall and pointed fingers of 
blame at the Sydney police and the 
whole judicial system. They found 
that a double standard was 
employed when the accused was an 
aboriginal person. Recommendation 
were made to ensure that this 
double standard is eliminated, and 
also to consider further 
compensation for Mr. Marshall. 


The names and places and details 
are different, but there are striking 
similarities between the cases of 
Ishikawa and Marshall. They are 
both members of discriminated- 
against minorities. They are both 
victims of hate and prejudice. The 
police targeted them both as "likely" 
suspects becausof their minority 
status. The police manufactured 
some evidence and covered up 
other evidence in order to get a 
guilty verdict in both cases. The 
judicial system refused appeals and 
allowed a miscarriage of justice in 
both cases. Ishikawa and Marshall 
are brothers who have looked 
directly into the other face, the ugly 
face of "justice". 


But there is a lesson in the Marshall 
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GRAPHIC DESIGN 
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case that might strengthen those 
who continue to struggle for justice 
for Mr. Ishikawa, it is __ this: 
governments still need people in 
order to gain and keep power. The 
exercise of “people power" on a 
large scale finally moved the 
government to _ action. Many 
influential people tried to silence the 
Christian minister and others who 
told the truth about the Marshall 
case. But thy would not be silenced. 
Without anger or malice, they simply 
spoke the truth. The media were 
very cooperative. They found a basic 
decency and love for truth among 
ordinary people which, when 
mobilized, was able to overcome 
injustice. 


Both of these cases began with 
hatred and discrimination against 
two people, not because of what 
they did, but because of whothey 
were. One case has ended in some 
measure of justice. In the other, the 
struggle still goes on. Christians 
everywhere are called to join in that 
struggle until the ugly face of justice 
is turned around and Mr. Ishikawa 
experiences real justice, the justice 
proclaimed by Jesus Christ who 
came "to set the captives free". 


Your letters requesting a retrial and 
on-site investigation can be 
addressed to: 


The Tokyo High Court, 

Criminal Court Office 

1-1-4 Kasumigaseki, Chiyoda-ku 
Tokyo-to, JAPAN 100 


and to: 


The Tokyo High Procurator’s 
office, Trial Section 

1-1-3 Kasumigaseki, Chiyoda-ku 
Tokyo-to, JAPAN 100. 


Extra copies available from: 
RESOURCE DISTRIBUTION CENTRE 
at the following rates 

25 copies of one issue: $1.25 
25 copies of four issues (one year) $5.00 
plus 6% handling charge. 
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REV. GLENN & MRS. LINDAINGLIS 
Malawi 


Glenn and Linda Inglis 
with Luke (8), © 
Naomi (4) and Jocelyn (10). . 


At the Inglises farewell reception at St. Andrew’s, Nanaimo, one of the members of the congregation 
remarked, “Glenn and Linda physically left Malawi in 1985, but their hearts are still in Africa.” There is truth 
in that statement. Linda and Glenn are eager to renew their service under the Board of World Mission, this 
time in Lesotho. 


Glenn got ‘hooked’ on Africa when he served with CUSO in Nigeria from 1970-72. Later, during his time at 
Knox College, the idea of returning to Africa became stronger and, in response to what was felt to be a 
definite call of God, the Inglises went to Malawi where they served from 1980-85. Glenn was an Associate 
Minister at St. Michael and All Angels Church in Blantyre. Linda was active in establishing community 
outreach to handicapped children. 


In 1985 the Inglises left the Board to accept a call to St. Andrew’s, Nanaimo. This was a period of change 
and growth for that congregation as they built a beautiful new sanctuary and widened the scope of the 
congregation’s ministry and outreach. 


Nonetheless, the desire to return to Africa was great, and the Inglises are grateful that God has led them to 
Lesotho. Their appointment is with the Lesotho Evangelical Church (LEC) where Glenn is a chaplain at the 
National University located in Roma. He performs some teaching duties at the University and at the LEC 
Seminary in Morija. 


Glenn was raised at Badjeros (Grey County), Ontario and his home congregation is St. Andrew’s, Maple 
Valley. Glenn has degrees in Political Studies from Guelph and Queen’s Universities and his M. Div. from 
Knox. 


Linda was raised in the Thornbury area of Ontario, and her home congregation is St. Paul’s, Thornbury. 
After receiving her diploma in Social Work from Ryerson, Linda worked mainly with Senior Citizens and 
handicapped adults and children. 


The Inglises have three children: Jocelyn, born in Toronto in 1979; Luke, born in Malawi in 1982; and 
Naomi, born in Nanaimo in 1986. 


The Lesotho Evangelical Church is the oldest Christian Church in Lesotho, the outgrowth of the work of the 
Paris Evangelical Mission Society. The LEC is a Reformed Church and takes an active and prophetic role 
in the life of the nation. Lesotho is a poor country totally surrounded by the Republic of South Africa. The 
Inglises see their role as a unique opportunity to witness to the reconciling love of Jesus Christ during a 
turbulent period in the history of S. Africa. 
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YOU WEREASKING? 1 


Grape juice or wine? 


At communion I have always been 
offered the choice between partak- 
ing of grape juice or wine. The 
church I now attend only offers 
wine. When I asked the session of 
this church if grape juice could be 
made available I was told that the 
session had decided after careful 
deliberation that there were no 
compelling reasons to change their 
present practice. Although the 
matter is not essential to salvation I 
nevertheless feel excluded from the 
fellowship of the table because, for 
a number of reasons, I am an 
abstainer from all alcoholic bever- 
ages. 


One of the special memories I have 
from my childhood is that of entering 
the church we attended as a family in 
Holland and, on Communion Sun- 
day, smelling the delightful aroma of 
the sacramental wine wafting 
throughout the building. Ever since 
that unique smell reminds me of this 
festive occasion in the life of the 
church. 

When we came to Canada we were 
surprised that only grape juice was 
offered in the congregation of the 
Presbyterian Church we began to at- 
tend. We were told that this was the 
result of a much earlier drive by the 
Temperance Movement and in order 
not to offend those of ‘‘tender con- 
science.’’ As immigrants it was our 
family motto that, as much as possi- 
ble, one ‘“‘does as the Romans do’’ 
when one enters a new country. If 
this was the ‘‘Canadian way,’’ so be 
it. We made no issue of it. But we 
still missed that special smell and 
found Welch’s product quite unappe- 
tizing. 

In the first congregation I served 
we used wine much to my delight. In 
my second congregation I noticed 
that both grape juice and wine were 
offered. This seemed to be accepta- 
ble to all until a number of members 
of Alcoholics Anonymous (A.A.) be- 
gan to attend our church. One day a 


Tony Plomp 


member of A.A., who was also a 
member of our congregation, ap- 
proached me and reported that at the 
last Communion Service the grape 
juice had run out by the time the tray 
had reached him, and he had felt it 
unwise to partake of the wine. 

At the next session meeting we de- 
cided that no one should ever be ex- 
cluded from the fellowship of the ta- 
ble for such a reason. We unani- 
mously agreed to substitute grape 
juice for wine. Later when it was 
again suggested that perhaps we 
should go back to our former practice 
we decided against it. The use of 


wine will truly offend some, the use 
of grape juice none. That decided the 
issue. 

I might add that I have been told 
by one doctor that the small amount 
of sacramental wine at Communion 
will not interfere with medication, 
nor with those who suffer from alco- 
holism. Even if that is so, why create 
a major problem for those who are 
committed abstainers and/or fear the 
use of any alcohol, no matter how di- 
luted? I recall Paul making some 
comments about this sort of thing. 

But personally I still miss the 
wine! 


Recently we members were asked 
to submit nominations for the 
eldership. Since we received no of- 
ficial notice of the results, the ques- 
tion was asked at the annual con- 
gregational meeting, ‘‘How many 
were nominated and how many 
had been interviewed?’’ We were 
refused an answer on the basis of 
the fact that this was ‘‘privileged 
information.’’ When did such mat- 
ters concerning a congregation be- 
come ‘‘privileged information’’ in 
The Presbyterian Church in Cana- 
da? 


I suppose it is a session’s right to 
keep whatever it desires as ‘‘priv- 
ileged information’’ although for the 


life of me I cannot see why the infor- 
mation you requested should be kept 
secret. I believe the members of the 
congregation should be fully in- 
volved in the process of electing men 
and women to the eldership. Care 
should be taken, of course, that deci- 
sions as to the suitability of certain 
individuals for this office be discreet- 
ly handled. Other than that you 
should be able to obtain information 
as to how many nominations were re- 
ceived and how many individuals had 
been interviewed up to that point. (J 


Please send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Richmond, B.C. 
V7C 483. Include name and address for infor- 
mation only. 
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Biting the Bullet, 

by Chris Arthur, The Saint Andrew 
Press. 1990. $12.40 

Television, communications skills, 
environmental education, the shroud 
of Turin, advertising, Hindu icono- 
graphy, religious pluralism: these are 
just some of the issues raised in this 
new book on religious education. 

Biting the Bullet is an attempt to 
counter the persistent image of reli- 
gious education as a rather ‘wet’ dis- 
cipline. Instead, the author argues 
that it is a uniquely challenging and 
necessary part of the curriculum in 
which live issues of enormous social, 
personal and spiritual importance are 
examined. We neglect it at our peril. 

Chris Arthur is a lecturer in reli- 
gious studies at St David’s University 
College, Lampeter (part of the Uni- 
versity of Wales). His study of com- 
mitment in a religiously plural world, 
‘‘In the Hall of Mirrors,’’ was pub- 
lished in 1986. 

The author’s royalties will be do- 
nated to the All Children Together 
movement, a charitable organization 
based in Belfast which fosters reli- 
giously integrated education § in 
Northern Ireland. 

— from The New Road (bulletin of the 
World Wildlife Federation Network of 
conservation and religion). 


Your Child’s Baptism — 
New Life (Protestant Edition), published 
by Wood Lake Books Inc. 1988. $1.95. 

This is an attractive, 15-page book 
that is designed for parents, clergy 
and other church leaders. 

It explains some of the important 
questions that people ask when they 
are considering bringing their chil- 
dren for baptism. 

The ‘‘Baptism is Rooted’’ section 
gives the biblical and _ historical 
meaning and understanding of the 
sacrament. 

The ‘‘Rite of Baptism’’ section of- 
fers information about the present 
service of baptism and the meaning 
of the celebration. Symbols other 
than water are discussed such as the 
candle, robe, and oil, with the sug- 
gestion that they could be used on 
banners or as visuals for a baptism 
leaflet. 

The information is presented in a 


Books 


All.books reviewed (with an occasional 
exception) may be purchased through 


the W.M.S. Bookroom, Room 100, 50 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, 
MSC 1J7. 


clear and concise way. It is a good re- 
source for those interested in helping 
others to understand the tradition and 
theology of baptism in the ecumeni- 
cal Protestant tradition. 

Jean Cook 
Mrs. Cook is a member of the diaconal order 


and elder in Unionville Presbyterian Church, 
Unionville, Ont. 


M? The Media 
Manual for 
Ministry 

by Dennis C. 
Benson. 


The Presbyterian Media Mission, 1989. 
$11.95 US funds (includes postage and 
handling) 

Order from: Presbyterian Media Mission, 
801 Union Avenue, Pittsburgh, PA 
15212. 


The secular media places a high 
value on creativity. So should the 
church. 

M? The Media Manual for Min- 
istry is chocked full with opportuni- 
ties to touch those within and without 
the local congregation with the fruit 
of the Gospel through more than 350 
bold, fresh and unusual ideas for uti- 
lizing the media environment which 
surrounds us. 

Dennis Benson, a long-time col- 
league and friend of this reviewer, is 
an ordained Presbyterian minister 
and an award-winning radio and tele- 
vision producer. He has conducted 
over 1,500 media/communication 
workshops throughout North Ameri- 
ca and abroad and has found time to 
author some nineteen published 
books. Currently he is Executive Pro- 
ducer for the Presbyterian Media 
Mission in Pittsburgh and Associate 
Professor of Communications at 
United Theological Seminary in Day- 
ton. 

With the assistance of creative 
friends and colleagues, Benson has 
gathered together wonderful, excit- 
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ing, simple, yet effective examples 
of media ministry as an authentic out- 
reach of the Gospel. These are woven 
together in the form of an appoint- 
ment book of ideas, one or more for 
each day of the year. Extensive in- 
dices are included, making it possible 
for the reader to search out particular 
ideas/themes/applications, which in- 
clude: the church year, media func- 
tions, church programmes and media 
methods used. 

Each gem listed has been experi- 
enced by its sharing contributor. 
Ideas such as: advertising, balloon 
ministry, bumper stickers, children’s 
ministry, Christmas/Easter, clown 
ministry, evangelism, local outreach, 
multi-media events, publicity promo- 
tion, radio/TV/cable ministry, spiri- 
tual growth, visitations, worship, and 
youth ministry are but a few of the 
many wonderful ideas bursting to be 
shared with you to turn your creativ- 
ity loose in your congregation and 
community. 

This manual strengthens the belief 
that every person has a story to tell 
and every congregation has stories 
that need to be shared. After reading 
through this manual, you will never 
be the same again! 


Donald Stephens 
Mr. Stephens is the Director, Communication 
Services, The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


Caring for Creation 

(The environmental crisis: A Canadian 
Christian call to action) 

by David C. Hallman. Wood Lake Books 
Inc., 1989, $11.95. 


The inspiration for this book came 
from the author’s involvement with 
The Taskforce on the Churches and 
Corporate Responsibility. In view of 
the considerable media coverage of 
environmental concerns (and I take it 
that other parts of Canada are as well 
covered as British Columbia) one 
cannot hope to learn from a book 
published in 1989 any new revelation 
or acquire information not already 
well discussed. Only a watchful me- 
dia and an alert public can make gov- 
ernments — local, provincial and na- 
tional take the leadership which they 
must assume. 

But David Hallman reminds us 
that our covenant with the Creator 
calls us to stewardship and responsi- 
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| Books continued 
bility for the ‘‘sustainable environ- 
ment’’ the new catch phrase which 
the Brundtland Commission gave us. 

Carmody in ‘“‘Ecology and Reli- 
gion’’ 1983 draws our attention to the 
‘‘Buddhist reverence for Dharma’’ 
and the ‘‘Taoist reverence for Na- 
ture’s Way.’’ It would be sad if 
Christians failed to see their own 
commitment. 

It is a depressing book. It may be 
later than we dare think. 


George Hillian 
Mr. Hillian is an elder in St. David’s Church, 
Kelowna, B.C. 


44 Ways to Expand the Financial Base 
of Your Congregation by Lyle E. Schal- 
ler Abingdon Press, 1989. $14.80. 

This book is a compilation of 
many of Schaller’s suggestions al- 
ready shared in other writings. Some 
of our churches have already tried the 
**Miracle Sunday,’’ several are ex- 
perimenting with ‘‘user fees,’’ and 
‘“‘designated giving’’ is a factor in 
some congregations. These ideas, 
which do work, could revolutionize 
your congregation. 

There are a host of other ideas — 
many of them ‘‘minor’’ — which 
could help you raise more money. 
But underlying all the suggestions is 
a theology or theory of stewardship 
which should be considered. 

Giving helps promote spiritual 
growth. We must examine our as- 
sumptions about giving and ask our- 
selves if we are helping people give 
out of gratitude to God. Teaching 
stewardship is also important and this 
is not being done well. Schaller sees 
the minister as the model and the 
most influential teacher of steward- 
ship. The minister is called to tithe 
and to urge others to adopt tithing as 
a way Of life. 

But Schaller is also practical. He 
knows that in a healthy congregation 
one-third of the members give as 
much money as all the rest. He shows 
how more money can be raised from 
all members. He argues many 
churches are going to have to depend 
upon bequests in order to survive. 

Schaller presents several models, 
many contradictory suggestions, a 
welter of ideas from which to choose. 
Some of the ways of raising money 
are offensive to some Christians, at- 
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“If only I had the time!!”’ 


We invite you to a 
“Managing Your Time” Seminar 


November 13, 1990 
8:30 - 4:30 
Holiday Inn (AirPort), Toronto 


Leaders: Don Scott, Ted Engstrom, 
President, President Emeritus, 
World Vision Canada World Vision U.S.A. 


Cost: $100 Per Person 


$175 Per Couple 


Want neltn CANADA 


6630 Turner Valley Road, Mississauga, 
Ontario, LSN 2S4 
Tel. (416) 821-3030 


ST. ANDREW’S PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 
Lakefield, Ontario 

will be celebrating their 60th anniversary on 
October 14/1990. The service begins at 
11:00 a.m. Celebrations include guest min- 
ister Carol Morrow, a choir, luncheon and a 
special dedication of the new steeple. All are 
encouraged to attend this event, especially 
those who are present and former members 
or adherents of St. Andrew’s. 


VACATION PACKAGES 
To Trinidad, Tobago, Grenada, St. Lucia, 
Barbados, Jamaica, St. Kitts, Antigua, Do- 
minican Re ublic, Mexico, Cuba and Vene- 
zuela — from $549. One and two week 
packages. Inquire about our spring and sum- 
mer departures to all islands. For details con- 
tact: Sam Sinanan, Hummingbird Travel, 37 
George St. N., Suite B508, Brampton, Onta- 
rio L6X 1R5. (416) 452-0888. Collect calls 
accepted. Book early and save! 


ORGANIST/CHOIR DIRECTOR 


Richmond Hill Presbyterian Church re- 
quires the services of an Organist/Choir 
Director, one Sunday service, Casavant 
pipe organ, commencing Sept. 1, 1990. 
Contact Mr. D. Steenson, 11 Shady Lane 
Cres., Thornhill, Ont. L3T 3W6. Tel. 
(416) 731-0727. 


The Record welcomes 
the newest member of 
our Every Home 
Plan family: 
Westminster Presbyterian Church, 

New Glasgow, Nova Scotia. 


Worship Works 


A Monthly Resource for Warship Leaders and Planners 
Based on the Common Lectionary 


@Prayers For Sundays and Other Occasions @ Annotations Reflections & Commentary 
on texts ® Music in Worship Hymns suggested from a wide range of hymnals @ Kook 
Works Subscribers buy and sell used and out-of-print books @ Guest Opinion Discus- 
sions of current issues in worship ® And Much More 


Rates @$21.00 U.S. ($36 International ) e $33.00 on computer disk ($50 International ) 
Specify: [ ] MSDOS [ ] Commodore [ ] CPM ee | ] 3.5’ _e@{ ] $7.00 ($10 Internation- 
al) additional for a printed copy with diskette @ Single Copies $3. 


Name 
Address 
City 
{ ] Visa [ ] Mastercard # 
Signed 


Signature required for credit card subscriptions 


720 Felix Street 
St. Joseph, MO 64501 


Beginning our Third Year! 816/232-5511 
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COMPUTER SOFTWARE 


From 
The 
United Church 
Book Room 


CHURCH 
ADMINISTRATION 
SYSTEM 


A Complete 
Software Package 


Records all your 
Membership, Visitation, 
Donations, Registry 
Print many reports 
for all your needs 
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tractive to others. Some parts of the 
book have too much to do with the 
American situation. But I will be sur- 
prised if you do not find more than 
one way to expand the financial base 
of your congregation. For that reason 
alone this will be a valuable book for 
you to read. Zander Dunn 


Dr. Dunn is minister of Knox Church, Guelph, 
Ont. 


Self-Defeating Life-Styles 
by Christopher Conver and Leigh Conv- 
er. Broadman, 1988. $13.45 


This is a curious little book, well 
suited for a church library. The Con- 
vers artistically relate the emotional 
and behavioural characteristics of va- 
rious self-defeating life-styles that we 
see in others, and in ourselves. Each 
defeating life-style is related to a bib- 
lical story where the tensions be- 
tween biblical characters sheds some 
exciting light on how important the 
Bible can be to our daily lives. 

Let’s look at some of the Convers’ 
ideas: the manipulative life-style — 
as expressed in Jacob’s ability to lay 
traps for Esau and Isaac because God 
was on his side. He finally met his 
due when he had to wrestle with God 
face to face. 

The dependent life-style: where a 
person becomes so entwined with an- 
other they are in danger of losing 
their individuality and are threatened 
by fear. This is seen in Mary Magda- 
lene (John: 20) who feared she would 
be nothing without Jesus to cling to. 
The resurrected Jesus allowed her to 
begin her recovery. 

Other abusive life-styles surveyed 
are: the hostile life-style, the hand- 
icapped life-style, the despairing life- 
style, the power seeking life-style, 
the controlling life-style, the worka- 
holic life-style. 

Despite some stimulating biblical 
metaphors, the Convers’ work suf- 
fers from one serious flaw. It remains 
at an analytical level and offers little 
practical guidance in moving the 
reader to stop their self-defeating 
life-style. It’s informative but not 
very helpful. Insightful but not a 
guide to change any life-style. For 
the curious, it makes interesting read- 
ing; however don’t expect to find 
new choices through this book. Such 
helpful change is left up to God’s 
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grace, which, even if unintentional, 
is one good place to start. 


John Henderson 
Mr. Henderson is minister of Hopedale Pres- 
byterian Church in Oakville, Ont. 


Seeing the Mystery: Exploring Christian 
faith through the eyes of artists by 
William S. Taylor. Wood Lake Books, 
Inc., 1989. $19.95. 


A mystery, says William Taylor, 
is something that cannot be solved 
but only explored. Faith is such a 
mystery. So also is the object of the 
Christian’s faith, Jesus the Christ. 
Through the centuries artists have at- 
tempted to portray this mystery and 
to give expression to the inexpressi- 
ble: the divine-human paradox. 

As the author illustrates in his 
well-documented tour of Western re- 
ligious art, no artist can do this com- 
pletely. He or she must deal with par- 
ticular images which highlight spe- 
cific aspects of the paradox, through 
presentations which are of necessity 
culturally conditioned. 

To take this book seriously is to 
confront the realities of one’s faith 
and of one’s understanding of Jesus. 
Is he, for me, more human than di- 
vine, more Lord than brother, more 
male than female, more friend than 
judge, more Western than Eastern, a 
particular historical figure or more 
universal, belonging to all people and 
all ages? Can he be all things simulta- 
neously? If so, how? What is the 
place of non-Christian symbolism in 
Christian art and liturgy? What is 
‘‘Christian’’ art? Is my understand- 
ing of the Christian faith and the per- 
son of Jesus skewed to the extent that 
the tension of biblical faith is lost and 
Jesus becomes the Patron Saint who 
baptizes and blesses my often uncon- 
cious presuppositions, cultural preju- 
dices and desired life-style? 

Such questions have, of course, 
been asked before. One thinks for ex- 
ample of H. Richard Niebuhr’s 
Christ And Culture. However, as the 
author suggests, a single picture or 
artistic presentation might be worth 
many words and give rise to images 
of insight, understanding and perhaps 
even commitment, which the written 
word fails to evoke. 

This is a beautifully illustrated, 
thoroughly documented volume 


which will amply reward reflection, 
thought and study. 


George Tattrie 
Dr. Tattrie is a chaplain at Brock University, 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


At All Times and In All Places by 
Vincent Wayne Leaver. C.S.S. Press, 
1989. $9.75 

This small, 100-page paperback 
will be a delight to any who enjoy va- 
riety as well as a sense of history in 
their worship experiences. 

The subtitle reads: **Fifteen ready- 
to-use special occasion worship serv- 
ices from Christian history and tradi- 
tion.’’ That pretty well says it all. For 
Valentine’s Day, the author includes 
John Wesley’s Love Feast; for Eas- 
ter, Zwingli’s Zurich liturgy for Eas- 
ter; for Mother’s Day, a celebration 
of women of the Bible; and for Ref- 
ormation Day, Bucer’s Strassburg 
Liturgy. 

The author is a United Methodist 
minister. As a result the Methodist 
tradition and especially John Wesley 
make up a large part of this volume. 
However, John Calvin does make it 
into the book along with Martin Lu- 
ther in two services for Father’s Day 


honouring fathers of the Church. 


Each service also includes back- 


ground notes plus planning and 
worship suggestions. 


John Congram 


Reinventing Evangelism 

New Strategies for Presenting 
Christ in Today’s World by Donald 
C. Posterski. 

Inter-Varsity Press, 1989. $10.95. 


This is a good, readable book 
which is full of interesting insights, 
ideas and sociological data. Don 
Posterski is a sociologist, a writer 
and the former associate director of 
Inter- Varsity Christian Fellowship in 
Canada. He has written other books 
and made many presentations, espe- 
cially concerning our youth culture, 
so we should expect this kind of writ- 
ing from him. I have no reservation 
in commending the book because it is 
helpful in many ways. 

My problem is with the title and 
sub-title. They claim too much. Don 
Posterski has not re-invented evange- 
lism. He has helped us to see what 
kind of evangelism we need to em- 
ploy in this day and age. For that we 


should thank him. But I’ve read and 
heard all this before. That is not a put 
down in any way because Don Post- 
erski says it all well. I like his style, 
his obvious concern, his ecumenical 
spirit, his ability to go right to the 
heart of the matter, his honesty. I 
have surprisingly few disagreements 
with his theology or with the: points 
he makes. This is a valuable book but 
it does not give us much that is new. 
These insights and ideas might be 


. new to the Inter-Varsity people and if 


they and their constituency of the 
church read and implement these 
suggestions we will all be better off. 
If all the other parts of the church 
which should know these things were 
to put them into practice we would 
also be better off. 

It would be most helpful if an ecu- 
menical group could sit down and go 
through this book, using the ‘‘exer- 
cises’’ at the back of the book. They 
would find themselves looking at the 
real world today; they would engage 
in Bible study; they would have to 
listen to each other; they would ct 
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Upon entering my mid-life crisis, I 
have contracted an emotional ill- 
ness, psychosomatic in nature. 
Sometime ago, in my previous lo- 
cation, I was betrayed by my clos- 
est associates, from whom I should 
have been able to expect support, 
and was put on the cross. I have yet 
to get over it. On top of this I have 
been experiencing profound stress 
and unease, so much so that I was 
admitted to the local hospital 
where the only solution was to turn 
me into a zombie with their drugs 
.... They put me through a great 
battery of tests. Fortunately they 
found nothing, so I am left to con- 
clude that the problem is psychoso- 
matic. For me, who has for so long 
prided myself on enjoying excellent 
health, to be always living under a 
perpetual question mark, beset by 
pains that are mysterious and un- 
explained, is tough. 

I am also faced with an identity 
crisis. Who am I? Do I want to 
know? I can’t answer that one 
.... I have a massive inferiority 
complex . .. despite an outstand- 
ing record of accomplishments and 
accolades, they mean nothing to 
me... . when people praise me it 
means nothing . . . . One whisper 
of complaint I will brood on for 
weeks ... . I despair that I am in 
the wrong calling ... despite all 
signs to the contrary... . 

Mid-life crisis is a vague term, a 
little like “‘battle exhaustion.’’ ‘‘Psy- 
chosomatic disorder’ is more specif- 
ic but needs to be verified. There evi- 
dently is a depressive element in your 
condition and the first question is 
whether it is a cause or an effect of 
your symptoms. This should be de- 
termined by a combined physical and 
psychiatric appraisal, made by a per- 
son or persons competent in both 
fields. If the investigation indicates 
that it is a depression of biological 
origin, the appropriate treatment may 
well be by the use of antidepressants. 

It should be possible to select a drug 


(GROWING PAINS” 


Burdett McNee! 


Living under a question mark 


that will be of benefit with minimal 
side-effects. Some of your comments 
(unquoted) suggest that you may be 
subject to significant mood swings. If 
so, that may be a consideration in the 
choice of medication. 

If inquiry reveals that your depres- 
sive symptoms are more likely the re- 
sult of other emotional conflicts then 
the treatment indicated is psychologi- 
cal treatment that will lead to a reso- 
lution of the conflicts and/or better 
use of the psychological and spiritual 
resources available to you. (Psycho- 
therapy and pharmacotherapy are not 
mutually exclusive. ) 

The information that you have 
given suggests that your symptoms 
may have been precipitated, if not 
caused, by your reaction to the “*be- 
trayal’’ to which you refer. If so, you 
need to review the situation and to 
consider what you may have contrib- 
uted to it, why the hangover persists, 
and how you might resolve it. To 
make the review “‘healing’’ you may 
have to be prepared to adopt a differ- 
ent perspective on the situation and 
the people involved, and on your 
own part in the conflict. Remember 
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that you are concerned now with 
clearing away the unfinished busi- 
ness in the most constructive manner 
possible. You probably need to pray 
about this in as open-minded a man- 
ner possible. You may have a rough 
time at first but you may be surprised 
at the result. 

The other thing to take a look at is 
your vulnerability which is related to 
your self-image and low self-esteem 
which seem to fluctuate. This is not 
the place to speculate on how they 
developed and why they fluctuate but 
these are questions that need to be ex- 
plored. The exploration itself may 
seem threatening to the self-esteem 
that we always seem to need to pro- 
tect, but it is just a modern version of 
the process that has been advocated 
by sages for centuries as a means to 
personal growth -— “‘know thyself,’’ 
‘‘let a man examine himself.’’ Be- 
cause we are afraid of it and its impli- 
cations, it is difficult to do alone, but 
it is the way to growth and it can be 
rewarding. It is part of building rela- 
tionships with people and with God, 
which requires clearing away barriers 
that cause us to be alienated. 

You may say that you already are 
too introspective. Perhaps you are. I 
am not talking about preoccupation 
with one’s faults or injuries but about 
‘“‘*humility’’ which requires a prag- 
matic attitude to change, of doing 
what needs to be done to reach a 
goal. 

You ask ‘“‘Who am I?’’ You are 
who you are in the process of becom- 
ing, by God’s grace co-operating 
with you (see Romans 8). You have 
reported some good things (not 
quoted above because of lack of 
space) about your endeavours to keep 
fit, and to be more positive, and 
about the support you receive at 
home. This is good. Keep it up!,[] 


You are invited to send questions you would 
like Dr. McNeel to address, to him c/o the 
Presbyterian Record, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 


Mills, Ont., M3C 1J7. Letters will be kept in 
“*Strict Confidence.’’ 
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to consider again how to evangelize; 
they would be forced to pray; they 
would be led to specific action. If any 
book can‘do all that it is well worth 
reading, no matter what the title. 
Zander Dunn 


Dr. Dunn is minister of Knox Church in 
Guelph, Ont. 


Meditations for the Terminally Ill 
and Their Families edited by Judy 
Osgood. Gilgal, 1989. $7.20 U.S. 


Terminal illness, whether caused 
by AIDS, cancer, cystic fibrosis or 
some other form of disease, is a diag- 
nosis that creates anxiety and fear 
that is hard to describe unless you 
have experienced it. Judy Osgood 
has edited a series of meditations 
written either by people who have re- 
ceived such a diagnosis personally or 
by some member of their family. 

What impacts the reader, in these 
meditations, is that these writers per- 
mit us to see into their inner being, 
and we are able to grasp with some 
insight the intensity of their strug- 
gles. They raise questions such as, 
“Why God, is this happening to 
me?”’ or ‘‘How are we going to man- 
age through this crisis?’’ or ‘‘Where 
will I find the strength to cope?’’ 
Their pain emerges, but so does the 
element of hope, for they begin to re- 
alize this can be a time of growth and 
discovery. Some begin to view life 
from a new perspective with the 
awareness that it is precious and not 
to be wasted. Others gain new in- 
sights about themselves and learn to 
love and appreciate their significant 
others in ways they had not shown 
before. 

One particularly moving account 
was written by Deborah Hedstrom 
whose 35-year-old husband was dy- 
ing of cancer. One day, while doing 
the dishes, the thought of losing her 
husband suddenly overwhelmed her. 
In her pain she cried out, ‘‘Oh Lord, 
it’s going to hurt so much if he dies.”’ 
And then she went on to say, ‘‘As I 
wept, I heard God’s quiet, tender 
voice in my mind, ‘It wouldn’t hurt 
so much if I hadn’t taught you how to 
love and build your relationship into 
something special’.’’ 


continued 
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The meditations also reveal some 
aspect of the faith journey of each 
contributor. In their pain and struggle 
each writer discovers new insights 
about God in such a way that, in the 
end, they are able to thank Him for 
what He has been teaching them in 
the process. Robert Davis, the pastor 
of Old Cutler Presbyterian Church in 
Miami, Florida, had his life and min- 
istry cut short by Alzheimer’s dis- 
ease. He knew the future looked dark 
if he only looked at life from the per- 
spective of his productivity. But he 
began to look beyond the darkness 
and saw what he called ‘“‘the ‘Son- 
light’ emanating from the Son of God 
Himself in that place where all things 
become perfect.’’ It was this view of 
life that made sense, which gave him 
patience and enabled him to deal with 
the discomforts of today and the un- 
certainty of tomorrow. 

This book is important to read if 
for no other reason than to under- 
stand the deep underlying emotions 
people experience when they go 
through such difficult times. It can 
equip us to be sensitive to their needs 
and to be aware of the interventions 
of God in the process. 

David Sherbino 


Dr. Sherbino is Professor of Pastoral Studies at 
the Ontario Theological Seminary. 


The Christian Invasion of Europe 
by William H. Jones. Wood Lake 
Books, 1989. $10.95 


This is an attractive, well-illus- 
trated book of about one hundred 
pages which traces the route of those 
who brought the gospel to Greece. It 
includes some of the history along 
with present sites of interest, such as 
Berea, Corinth and Thessalonica. It 
is printed in two columns, one of 
which includes scripture quotations 
related to the descriptions of the re- 
spective locations. It is likely to be 
helpful for persons who are doing a 
Bible study of Paul’s journeys or 
those who plan a tour of Greece. 

William Jones is the former editor 
of The Canadian Baptist. 

Wallace Whyte 


Mr. Whyte is minister of Melville Presbyterian 
Church in West Hill, Ontario. 
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stimulation, knowledge and valuable 
insights I’ve received from reading 
the Presbyterian Record. So tight as I 
am with money, please enrol me for 
another year’s solid good reading as 
seen through the eyes of your first- 


rate staff. 
Clifford Waite, 


Brantford, Ont. 


Obligations 


The correspondence regarding 
‘*Who are the Jews’’ has shown a 
deep and commendable concern that 
Christians should relate to the Jewish 
people with humility, respect and 
love. We are under special obligation 
to acknowledge with shame Chris- 
tianity’s involvement with anti-Semi- 
tism through long periods of our his- 
tory. Repentance and repudiation are 
the only right attitudes here. 

However, this in no way requires 
us to repudiate also our historic reli- 
gious obligation to the Jewish peo- 
ple, which is to offer them Christ. No 
amount of text-twisting can eradicate 
from the New Testament the teaching 
that Jesus came first to the Jews — as 
their Messiah, Saviour and Mediator. 
The authentic Christian concern for 
them is still that expressed by Paul 
‘“My heart’s desire and prayer to God 
for Israel is that they may be saved’’ 


(Rom. 10.1). 
Edward Stevens, 


Ottawa, Ont. 
Moderator brings hope 


The lovely picture of our new 
Moderator, his wife and son (July- 
August cover) gave me the feeling 
that here was a man who will be able 
to re-awaken many of our forgetful 
Presbyterians. I hope he will be able 
to fill many pulpits during his term, 
not only the big churches but small 
congregations that need a boost espe- 
cially from the Moderator. 

Alick R. Rae, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Making decisions 


Reading your coverage of this 
year’s General Assembly, I am in- 
clined to answer in the negative the 
Six questions you posed in your edi- 
torial in the July-August issue. As the 
actions of the Assembly confirm, we 


THe Cuurcu Spraks 


(excerpts from the 116th General Assembly) 


The Goods and Services Tax (GST) 


1 proposed GST, even low- 


ered from 9 per cent to 7 per cent, un- 
fairly shifts the tax burden to middle 
and low income Canadians. In addi- 
tion, this is a regressive tax (every- 
one taxed at the same rate regardless 
of income). 

It is important to assess the equity 
and fairness of the entire tax system 
and its effects on people. This is why 
a review of the tax system should in- 
clude substantive discussion of a 
wealth tax, a full capital gains tax, 
restoration of a progressive scale for 


personal income tax, effective collec- 
tion of corporate tax, reform of the 
existing manufacturers’ tax, reducing 
the loopholes, preferences and spe- 
cial arrangements in the income tax 
system, and spending cuts. 

The Assembly expressed concern 
to the Minister of Finance over the 
effects of returning to regressive tax- 
ation with the Goods and Services 
Tax and called upon him to review 
the Canadian tax system in terms of 
the issues listed above. 


are incapable of making hard deci- 
sions in our priorities as we endeav- 
our to be all things to all people. The 
result is pathetic mediocrity and the 
impression that we believe every- 
thing and do nothing — except push 


paper a. 


Rod Lamb, 
Paisley, Ont. 


Inclusive language 


The present moves within our de- 
nomination to use inclusive language 
with reference to God, may well be 
the beginning of the end for The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. If we 
think the United Church is going 
through a tough time, let us consider 
what the effects will be on conserva- 
tive Presbyterians, if we find our- 
selves being led in prayer to ‘‘our 
Mother or Parent God, who art in 
Heaven.’’ 

Incidentally, I haven’t heard, but I 
was wondering . are we also 
claiming Ms. SATAN for the female 
sex, Or are we only interested in fe- 
male equality in the good things of 


; 2 
life and death? Margaret Beale, 


Guelph, Ont. 


We publish as many letters as possible. All 
are subject to editing, and should not ex- 
ceed 200 words. Letters are intended to 
provide for the wide expression of views 
among our readership. Publication, how- 
ever, does not imply endorsement either 
by the Record or The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada. 


Average Number 
of Students Per 


Teacher 

Canada LS 
Colombia 49 
El Salvador 97 
Bangladesh 121 
Mozambique 178 
Somalia 181 


— from Childview, Sept./Oct. 89, 


published by World Vision Canada 
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Bible tops reading survey 


The heads of 1,000 major companies 
and the presidents of 1,200 universi- 
ties, asked to name the book that 
most affected their lives, most often 
singled out the Bible, according to a 
recent survey. 

Twenty-five per cent of those 
questioned cited the Bible, four per 
cent named Charles Dickens’ A Tale 
of Two Cities and two per cent men- 
tioned the Book of Mormon, the poll 
said. Other than those three, no book 
was mentioned twice. 

The survey was commissioned by 
the National College of Education in 
Evanston, Illinois, to help mark the 
change of its name to National-Louis 
University. The institution has three 
Chicago-area campuses. 

The survey also found that 67 per 
cent of those questioned read at least 
five hours a week, including fiction, 
newspapers and magazines. (Reuter) 


Presbyterian Church 
(U.S.A.) Assembly 


The 202nd General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.), meet- 
ing in Salt Lake City, Utah, May 29 
to June 6, elected Price Henderson 
Gwynn. II, an elder commissioner 
from Charlotte, North Carolina, as 
Moderator on the second ballot. 
Gwynn, a retired corporate exec- 
utive, was less well-known than a 
number of other nominees and con- 
sidered something of a dark horse 
among veteran Assembly watchers. 

The two most important actions of 
the Assembly were the approval of an 
amendment to abolish Chapter 9 of 
the Book of Order to be sent down to 
presbyteries for their affirmative and 
negative votes and the overwhelming 
approval of *“‘A Brief Statement of 
Faith’’, which would be the eleventh 
document contained in the denomina- 
tion’s Book of Confessions. The doc- 
ument was adopted by a vote of 499- 
25. It must now be approved by two- 
thirds of the 170 presbyteries in the 
PC(USA) and then be enacted by the 
203rd General Assembly. 

The action to delete Chapter 9 of 
the Book of Order was unexpected. 
Chapter 9 sets forth provisions for 


News 


special organizations related to the 
PC(USA), 22 at the time, several of 
which have been the subject of con- 
siderable controversy in recent years. 
Last year the focus was on the Pres- 
byterian Lay Committee. This year it 
was Presbyterians for Lesbian and 
Gay Concerns whose brochures dis- 
tributed at the 1989 Youth Triennium 
brought forth a barrage of overtures 
seeking censure of the group. In deal- 
ing with the brochures the Assembly 
declared them to be out of accord 
with PC(USA) standards and _ in- 
structed those responsible to give 
proper oversight to materials distrib- 


Cursillo weekends held 
in Atlantic Synod 


The first two Cursillo weekends to be 
held in the Synod of the Atlantic 
Provinces took place in May at Camp 
Geddie, Merigomish, Nova Scotia. 
The weekends were sponsored by the 
Board of Congregational Life and 
were led largely by members of the 
Cursillo movement from Ontario. It 
is hoped that those who attended 
(seven at the men’s weekend and 26 
at the women’s) will become the core 
group for future Cursillo weekends in 
the Atlantic region. 


oh el 


Pictured making music at the Cursillo week- 
ends are Meridyth McCabe, mission worker 
for the Presbytery of Cape Breton, and the 
Rev. Terry Samuel, minister of Grace Church, 
Etobicoke, Ontario. 
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uted by exhibitors at such events as 
the Triennium. At the same time it 
urged ministries ‘‘both to and with 
homosexual persons as well as those 
who hate and fear homosexuals.’’ A 
majority. of the presbyteries must ap- 
prove for the amendment to pass. 

The new statement of faith is in- 
tended, according to John Stotts, 
chair of the committee that developed 
it, to retain the historic faith while 
‘‘speaking both in the idiom of the 
contemporary world and to the con- 
cerns of the contemporary world.”’ 

Two explosive issues turned out to 
be non-issues at the Assembly when 
all matters relating to abortion and 
the ordination of homosexuals were 
referred to the 1991 Assembly when 
a task force on human sexuality will 
make its report (with a report on 
problem pregnancies and abortion 
coming the following year). 

The most important report consid- 
ered by Assembly was the 87-page 
‘‘Restoring Creation for Ecology and 
Social Justice,’’ which was directed 
at the perils to the environment and 
issues such as sustainable agricul- 
ture, water quality, protecting wild- 
life and wildlands, waste manage- 
ment and atmospheric instability 
(global warming and ozone deple- 
tion). The report was approved 414- 
65. 

In other matters, the Assembly 
sent letters to Presidents Bush and 
Gorbachev expressing gratitude for 
improvements in relations between 
their countries and offering prayer 
‘‘with people around the world for 
the establishment of just societies, 
for peace among all nations and for 
preserving the environment integrity 
of our earth.’”’ 

An attempt to amend a resolution 
calling on the U.S. to normalize rela- 
tions with Cuba resulted in consider- 
able discussion. The amendment 
called for free elections under the 
same sort of international obser- 
vations as occurred in Nicaragua and 
Chile. The amendment failed and the 
resolution passed. Another issue pro- 
ducing lengthy debate was one desig- 
nating $1 million in new money over 
five years to address the plight of the 
Afro-American male. It also passed. 
At the end of 1989, the Presbyter1- 


; 


an Church (U.S.A.) had 2,895,706 


active members, a net loss of 43,124. 
There are now 11,537 congregations, 
20,168 ministers, 16 synods and 170 
presbyteries in the church. (Source: 
The Presbyterian Outlook) 


Fund-raiser helps 
Hungarian church meet 
deficit 

A fund-raising dinner and auction 
raised a surprising $5500 and helped 
the congregation of Calvin Hungari- 
an Presbyterian Church in Edmonton 
meet the major part of an $8000 oper- 
ating deficit. 

According to the Rev. Joseph 
Pungur, the church’s minister, the 
money raised will allow Calvin Hun- 
garian Church to carry on until recent 
refugees establish themselves finan- 
cially. 

Until three years ago, the congre- 
gation received funding from The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
which combined with contributions 
from parishioners kept the church 
afloat. But the discontinuation of aid 
from the national offices, an ageing 
parish membership and the influx of 
young Hungarian refugees with little 
disposable income (see News — 
‘‘Church refugee programme’’ else- 
where in this issue) put the church in 
dire financial straits. 

The fund-raising events were orga- 
nized by Susan Bagoly, a member of 
the congregation. 


Church refugee 
programme in jeopardy 

A church programme that sponsors 
Hungarian refugees in Edmonton has 
been placed in jeopardy by the accu- 
sations of a family who say they were 
essentially abandoned by the church 
after being sponsored a year ago. 

The Rev. Dr. Joseph Pungur of 
Calvin Hungarian Presbyterian 
Church, Edmonton, vehemently den- 
ies the charge and says he found at 
least 12 jobs, paying up to $10 an 
hour, for the father of the family, but 
the man showed no interest in them. 
He says the church was willing to 
continue sponsorship, but local Im- 
migration officials decided to end the 
strained relationship. The family is 
currently on social assistance. 


Under the programme, expatriate 


and DELUXE MOTORCOACH TOURS 


WITH FRANKLIN’S 
Discover (since 1964) 

7 Day Colonial Williamsburg, Gettysburg & Washington Sept 27-Oct 3 $640 Twin 
11 Day Myrtle Beach & New Orleans Tour Oct 11-22 $899 Twin 
12 Day Myrtle Beach Stay-Put Tour Oct 19-30 $795 Twin 
24 Day California Tournament of Roses Tour Dec 26-Jan 18 $2435 Twin 


13 Day California Tournament of Roses Fly-Drive Tour Dec 31-Jan 12 $1975 Twin 
FLORIDA 

Florida Tours are our specialty and now is the time to book for your warm winter get- 
away! We have three lovely hotels with your choice of oceanview or poolview rooms 
and all are efficiency units. Tours depart from November 19 thru April 8. Please call or 
write for a free brochure on all of our fabulous tours! 


FRANKLIN TOURS LTD 
53 Wilson Ave. P.O. Box 426, Belleville, Ont. K8N 5A5 
(613) 966-7000 or 1-800-267-2183 (toll-free) 


1) 


James F. Lindsay Consultants Inc. 
93 Ashgrove Avenue 


Pointe Claire, Québec HOR 3N5 “FRIENDSHIP SYMBOLS’’® 
(514) 630-1988 


Many churches throughout North Am- 
rica use our 100% embroidered stick 
on “roses”... (one of over 300 de- 
signs) to identify newcomers and visi- 


HERITAGE IS OUR BUSINESS tors ... Helps people ... be more 


Plates, mugs, ash trays, beer mugs, friendly .. . Free Brochures. Ministers 
Eiistom decorated to sell you, your or church officers write and we'll send 
church, business or school. Our poli- you... a “gesture of Friendship. ’"* 
cy: prompt service, friendly and C. R. BAILEY 

helpful. CORPORATION LTD. 


HERITAGE ARTS CHINA 224 Shoreacres Road 
12a Nihan Drive Burlington, Ontario 


St. Catharines, Ontario L2N 1L1 L7L 2H2 
Tel. or Fax: (416) 935-2070 416-639-0806 


Sumner  herter 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS LIMITED 
PEEL CHAPEL 


2180 Hurontario St. (Hwy. 10 North of Q.EW.) 
Mississauga, Paul Fletcher, 279-7663 


RONCESVALLES CHAPEL 


436 Roncesvalles Avenue (at Howard Park) 
Toronto, Archie Brown, 533-7954 


YORKE CHAPEL 


2357 Bloor Street West (at Windemere) 
Toronto, Douglas R. Porter, 767-3153 


BUTLER CHAPEL 


4933 Dundas Street West (at Burnhamthorpe) 
Islington, Douglas K. Holland, 231-2283 
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STAINED GLASS 
Custom Designed Memorial 
Windows and Restorations 


CANADIAN ART 


CHINA LTD. 
SPECIALISTS IN CHINA 
DECORATING FOR 
OVER 30 YEARS 


OBATA STUDIOS 
11 Leonard Circle, Toronto, Ont. 
M4E 226 (416) 690-0031 


aR loogerR 


ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 
IN STAINED GLASS 
(416) 669-4244 
UNIT #6, 8481 KEELE STREET 
CONCORD, ONTARIO L4K 127 


High quality porcelain plates 
custom decorated for your 
church, school or special occasion 
* Also * 

Porcelain dinner bells, 
coffee mugs, salt and peppers, 
cups and saucers, etc. 
Enquire from others, of course, but 
don’t buy until you compare our 
prices and quality. Ask at a church 
in a neighbouring town — they've 

probably ordered from us. 
CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
18 Stewart Road, 
Collingwood, Ont. LOY 4K1 


4 « 
15 Joseph Street, Kitchener = 


Spit ‘“‘Robemakers and Tailors Since 1842”’ 
~VURITE AOR nOChUAE 
HARCOURTS 
LUstite bp 


Clerical Vestments 
Choir Gowns and Cassocks 


Prices and samples on request 


Robert McCausland 
Limited 
Artists & Craftsmen 


of Stained Glass since 1856 


30 Chauncey Ave., Toronto, 
Ont. M8Z 2X4 __s Tel (416) 233-9530 


Write D. MILNE 
463 St. Catherine St. West | Telephone 26 Duncan St., 


Montreal H3B 1B1 977-4408 Toronto M5V 2B9 


D. SHUTER ROBES LTD. 
26 Duncan St., Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 416-977-3857 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 


Che Chorister Role 


‘The Gown That Likes To Be Compared”’ 
Formerly Claude W. Vincent (1968) Limited 
ROBES for Choir and Pastor 


CASSOCKS — SURPLICES 
CHOIR ROBES — MORTARBOARDS 
Samples and prices on request 
1-(902) 463-5150 
Chorister Robes Limited 
270 Wyse Road 
P.O. Box 397, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5 
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News continued from previous page 


Hungarians wanting to be sponsored 
by the church are asked to deposit 
money into European banks for trans- 
fer to Edmonton. The money is later 
returned in monthly instalments. Im- 
migration officials were to examine 
the financial records of the church 
programme, but the Rev. Pungur was 
confident not a penny was missing. 

He also points out that some 20 
families and individuals have come 
under church sponsorship over the 
past year and he had heard no other 
complaints. A letter to the Edmonton 
Journal signed by 36 people Calvin 
Hungarian Church has helped 
seemed to back him up, praising the 
Rev. Pungur and his wife, Elizabeth, 
as *‘extraordinary people’’ who are 
always ready to help without expect- 
ing any thanks. 


Jesus top choice 

Given a choice, two out of three 
Americans would most like to spend 
a day with Jesus Christ, a recent Gal- 
lup poll says. 

From a list of eight prominent his- 
torical figures, Protestants and Ro- 
man Catholics finished alike (75 per 
cent) in opting for the company of Je- 
sus over second-place finishers Abra- 
ham Lincoln (Protestants) and 
George Washington (Roman Catho- 
lics). 

Those surveyed who claimed no 
religious affiliation also made Jesus 
their first choice (37 per cent). Mr. 
Lincoln was second. (Anglican Jour- 
nal) 


Biodegradable confetti 


Congregations and ministers 
weary of the litter of confetti left be- 
hind by weddings at their churches 
may take heart from a new biodegra- 
dable confetti that also serves as feed 
for wild birds. Dreambirds Biodegra- 
dable Confetti is made from wheat 
flour and other natural ingredients. 
The pink and white flakes look like 
rose-petals and reportedly taste like 
cones used for ice cream, and are edi- 
ble by humans as well as birds. The 
confetti was developed by an animal 
feed-stuff manufacturer in Britain, 
where, according to its distributor, it 
has received endorsement from the 
Queen and Princess Anne. 

continued on page 43 


FROM THE MODERATOR 


John F. Allan 


Greetings to the Presbyterian Family 


am very grateful to the Editor for allowing me this space in the Presbyterian 
Record to send greetings to the members of our Presbyterian family across 
Canada and beyond. I wish you all our Lord’s blessing and grace as we seek to 
serve him and extend his kingdom. 
The 116th General Assembly is now history. It was a very busy Assembly and 
I congratulate the commissioners for their hard work and fortitude. We did work 
hard. I believe we were led by the Holy Spirit in our deliberations and decisions. 
But I sincerely hope that never again will an Assembly have to deal with the re- 
ports to two Special Task Forces. 
One such report is more than enough 
for one General Assembly! A special 
committee is now continuing the 
work of restructuring the Assembly’s 
boards and agencies. It will report to 
the 117th Assembly. I hope you will 
remember this committee in your 
prayers. 
I am also very grateful for the 
many invitations I received to preach 


at services and share in special eve- 
nts across the Church. Unfortu- 
nately the constraints of time and a 
limited travel budget prevent me 
from accepting all these invitations. 
For this I am sorry, but know that 
you will understand. 

At the opening sederunt of the 
116th Assembly I said before 600 
witnesses that we’d get a computer. 
This was typed on our new computer. 

God bless you all. 


eer 


Not Everyone 


Not everyone will gladly and willingly respond to opportunity provided. 


But Some 


But some will acknowledge that there is genuine need and will help willingly in the 


way that we call "Presbyterians Sharing..." 


Not Everyone but Some 


Not everyone but some, on hearing that we are but 0.09% above last year’s 
income and at least 4.0% below inflation will respond to the need and give to 


the wider work through "Presbyterians Sharing..." 


Are you a Some-One? 


For further information write: The Board of Congregational Life, 
50 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, ON, M3C 1J7. Telephone (416) 441-1115. 


y PRESBYTERLANS SHARING i 
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PEOPLE AND PLACES 


AFTER 18 YEARS of service as clerk of session of Knox Church, 
Mitchell, Ont., Clarence McDougall (pictured, centre) was ho- 
noured on his retirement. With him are the Rev. Wm. Milne and 
Robert Sinnamon, present clerk of session. 


A PLAQUE RECOGNIZING his years of dedicated service as 
Sunday School superintendent at St. Paul’s Church, Glammis, 
Ont., was presented to Harold Robinson, May 13. Making the 
presentation were Sean Thompson, senior Sunday School! pupil, 
and the Rev. Roderick Lamb. 


cee 


A NEW CHRISTIAN EDUCATION CENTRE was dedicated at 
Mistawasis Church, in the Presbytery of Northern Saskatchewan, 
late last year. Pictured at the celebration are: Dr. Stephen How 
(top of photo), former minister; the Rev. Andrew Song (far left), 
present minister; Vern Umpherveal, head carpenter; Irvin 
Johnston and Irvin Wolf, members of the congregation; and the 
Rev. Walter Donovan (seated), Moderator of the Presbytery of 
Northern Saskatchewan. 
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THE CONGREGATION OF St. Andrew's Church, Burk’s Falls, 
Ont., remembering the days when it was a struggling but ded- 
icated group of people, recently sent a letter of moral support and 
a cheque to a small, faithful congregation in a similar situation — 
St. Andrew’s Church, Penticton, B.C. Pictured are: David Litster 
(left), treasurer of St. Andrew's, Burk’s Falls; Ethel Andrews, clerk 
of session; Bruce Wiseman, chairman of the board. 


THE CONGREGATION OF The Church of St. John and St. Ste- 
phen, Saint John, N.B., celebrated Dr. Philip J. Lee’s 21 years as 
its pastor and honoured him with a gift of fishing equipment, and 
with a song. Dr. Lee and Mrs. Roberta Lee are pictured in the 
foreground, while behind them members of session join in the 
song. 


= é Sith A Ba SoSan Bie 
ON SUNDAY, MAY 6, the congregation of St. Andrew's Hespeler 
Church, Cambridge, Ont., paid tribute to Jack Wehner, organist 
and choir director for the past 30 years. Jack and his wife Ruth 
were presented with a Hentschal clock and a monetary gift. Mrs. 
Wehner also received a bouquet of roses. A reception luncheon 


was held in their honour. 


1 


THE WAR VETERANS ASSOCIATION of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Kingston, Ont., was well represented on May 7 at Berg-en-Dal, 
Holland, following the Memorial Service at the Canadian Military 
Cemetery at Groesbeck. Shown (from left) are: William Bentley, 
Stirling Baudoux and Wallace Breck, who were all participants in 
the liberation of Holland 45 years ago. 


= i Proce aS ee 


ON GOOD FRIDAY, 300 people from 10 churches in th 
Beaches area of Toronto took part in a “Shadows on the Cross” 
Prayer Walk, a contemporary adaptation of the Stations of the 
Cross. Meditation spots were chosen to remind participants of 
times of violence in their own world as seen in: homelessness; 
hunger; substance abuse; anti-Semitism; violence against cre- 
ation, especially against trees and water sources; homophobia; 
and violence against women. The Rev. Drew Strickland of 
Beaches Presbyterian Church is seen leading in the conclusion 
of the service. 


A MEMORIAL WINDOW was dedicated during the Easter Serv- 
ice, April 15, at Westminster Church, Ottawa to the glory of God 
and in memory of Oscar Gow and Mr. and Mrs. John Gamble, 
late husband and parents of Isobel Gow. Pictured are nephew 
Garnett Gow; Isobel Gow, who made the presentation; and the 
Rev. MacArthur Shields. 
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THE CONGREGATION OF Montreal West Presbyterian Church, 
Quebec, celebrated the final payment on a $20,000 loan from the 
Presbytery of Montreal with a “burning of the mortgage” ceremo- 
ny during the worship service on April 29. The loan, received in 
1978, was for the purchase of a manse. Pictured are the Rev. 
Patrick Maxham, minister; Frank Smith, representative elder to 
the Presbytery of Montreal; Bud Aldham, church treasurer. 
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A NEW CHURCH SIGN was presented to St. Andrew’s Church, 
Tweed, Ont., on June 2 (following the ordination of Larry Turner). 
Pictured (from left) are: the Rev. Larry Turner; Hal Butterill and 
Doug Connor, who donated the sign; and the Rev. J. W. Hutchi- 
son, Moderator of the Presbytery of Kingston. 


FOLLOWING A SPECIAL service of worship at Hamilton Road 
Church, London, Ont., April 29, members of the congregation, 
friends and associates from neighbouring churches and commu- 
nity groups attended an Open House to pay tribute to the Rev. J. 
Murdo Pollock on his retirement after 43 years of active service 
with The Presbyterian Church in Canada — the past 29 years at 
Hamilton Road Church. The date also marked the 80th anniver- 
sary of the church. The Rev. Murdo and Mrs. Joyce Pollock are 
shown cutting the retirement cake, while Miss Louise Gordon, a 
long-time member, cuts the anniversary cake. At an earlier con- 
gregational dinner honouring Mr. and Mrs. Pollock, a word pro- 
cessor and other gifts were presented. Mr. Pollock has been cited 
as “Minister Emeritus.” 
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The congregation of St. Andrew's 
Church, Victoria, B.C., held a lun- 
cheon on May 27 to honour Mrs. May 
Nugent, who is retiring after 34 years of 
service as church secretary. 


A Youth Choir from Manchester 
United Church, St. Louis, Missouri, 
performed a musical celebrating the life 
of Jesus, at St. Andrew's Church, 
Brampton, Ont. The performance at St. 
Andrew’s was the only Canadian stop- 
on the choir’s recent tour. 


ie ‘ Church” 
PARKING LOT 
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PATERSON MEMORIAL CHURCH, Sar- 
nia, Ont., has found a unique way of 
dealing with parking problems and, per- 
haps, pulpit supply. 


On May 17, a memorial sedile was 
placed in memory of Mrs. Evelyn I. Gil- 
lard by Wm. Gillard, Robert Parry and 
Hugh Young in Knox Church, Burling- 
ton, Ont. 


The church building of the Presbyte- 
rian Church of Saint David, Halifax, 
was recently designated a Registered 
Heritage Property by the Heritage Advi- 
sory Committee of the City of Halifax. 
The church building was constructed in 
1868 as Grafton Methodist Church and 
became the property of Saint David’s 
Church in 1925. It was designed as a 
Gothic Gable church by architect David 
Sterling. At a celebration of the 65th 
anniversary of the congregation on 
April 29, Dan Norris, Heritage Planner, 
City of Halifax, presented the Historic 
Plaque to the Rev. John Pace, who re- 
ceived it on behalf of the congregation. 
His Worship Mayor Wallace was pre- 
sent and read a lesson. Mrs. Joan Ma- 
ley, chairperson of the Heritage Advi- 
sory Committee was also present. 


i | | 
THE SENIOR AND YOUTH CHOIRS of Langley Church, Langley, B.C., toured the Oka- 
nagan area the weekend of April 28-29, performing the musical “The Runaway,” which is 
based on the story of Jonah. Saturday performances were held in Armstrong and Kelow- 


na, and a Sunday performance was given in Penticton. The narrator was Peter Bull, the 
pianist was Bev Feick, and the musical was directed by Loran Wetmore and Norma Cox. 


A NEW CONGREGATION was formed recently in Kings County, in the Annapolis Valley 
region of Nova Scotia. Pictured at the Recognition Service for Kings Presbyterian Church 
are (left to right): the Rev. Cedric Pettigrew, Halifax; the Rev. Lawrence Mawhinney, Mod- 
erator of the Presbytery of Halifax; the Rev. W.J.O. Isaac, Atlantic Synod missions super- 
intendent; the Rev. Owen Channon, Dartmouth; and the Rev. Shaun Seaman, interim- 
moderator. The service was held at the Christian Reformed Church in Kentville and serv- 
ices during the summer have been held at the Kentville Recreation Centre, and led by 
Presbyterian College student Wayne G. Smith. 

Photo: The Advertiser, Kentville. 


THE JUNIOR CHOIR CANTATA of Elmvale Church, Elmvale, Ont., was held June 10. 
Entitled “Jonah-man Jazz,” the cantata featured a seaside setting complete with sailboat, 
palm tree, and a large whale. Jonah (Bradley Buchanan) is seen in the mouth of the 
whale, surrounded by a group of villagers. 
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BRASS CANDLE HOLDERS, vases, offering plates and a cross were dedicated at Knox 
Church, Westport, Ont., recently. The articles were the gift of Edward and Joan Luksin of 
Tonawanda, N.Y., who own a summer home in Westport and worship at St. Andrew's 
from May to October each year. They are pictured with the Rev. Leslie Ujj. 


THE 25TH ANNIVERSARY of the ordination of the Rev. Raymond E. Glen was recog- 
nized by the congregation of Westmount Church, Edmonton, during the worship service 
on May 20. James Warren, chairman of the board, and Bert Stevenson, clerk of session, 
presented Mr. Glen with a white stole on behalf of the board and session. A Book of 
Praise was presented to Mrs. Kay Glen. The Moderator of the Presbytery of Edmonton, 
the Rev. Lloyd Fourney, brought greetings during a fellowship hour after the service. Pic- 
tured (from left) are: James Warren; the Rev. Raymond Glen; Kay Glen; Sally Manwaring, 
elder and Sunday School superintendent; Bert Stevenson. 


THE CONGREGATION OF St. Andrew’s Church, Martintown, Ont., dedicated a Baldwin 
Concert upright piano to the glory of God and in loving memory of Hugh and Lila Rob- 
ertson on Easter Sunday. Sixteen choir gowns, the gift of the Ladies Aid, were also ded- 
icated. The minister of St. Andrew's is the Rev. lan MacMillan. 
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News 
continued from page 38 


Scottish General 
Assembly 


The 1990 General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland will be better re- 
membered for movement than mo- 
tions. It broke with centuries of prec- 
edent and went back to Glasgow for 
the first time since the 1638 Assem- 
bly after the National Covenant. It 
worshipped in the medieval Cathe- 
dral of Scotland’s largest city and had 
a session in Glasgow University’s 
Bute Hall. The day trip was meant to 
recognize the role of Glasgow as 
‘‘European City of Culture in 1990.”’ 

Proceedings back at the ranch — 
the Assembly Hall in Edinburgh — 
were less spectacular. The Modera- 
tor, Professor Robert Davidson (of 
Glasgow University!) chided the As- 
sembly in his closing speech for two 
embarrassingly brief debates. The re- 
ports on finance and social responsi- 
bility had been almost nodded 
through, leaving the Assembly to get 
on with an afternoon’s shopping in 
Princes Street, yet doomed by an or- 
der of day to return in the evening for 
an all too familiar argument as a 
Wick church fought vainly to avert 
closure. The embarrassing silences 
were attributed to a much improved 
financial situation (after last year’s 
‘‘crisis’’ appeals) and a complicated 
report on human transplants. 

The most publicized debate of the 
Assembly was again the Church and 
Nation one, which for the fourth year 
running reflected the anti-Margaret 
Thatcher mood which dominates 
Scottish politics. It gained some new 
life from the more or less united front 
trying to save the Scottish steel in- 
dustry from further contraction and 


probably eventual extinction. The 
main emphasis, however, was on 
‘“‘bias to the poor,’’ with the Assem- 
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bly’s majority even declining to add 
to the official deliverance some unex- 
ceptionable and basic doctrinal prop- 
ositions about divine grace. Last year 
the Assembly rebuffed its senior 
theologian, Professor Tom Torrance, 
when he sought to influence a Church 
and Nation debate. This year it was 
its senior statesman in more practical 
matters, Dr, Andrew Herron, who 
broke a long silence on Church and 
Nation matters, but in vain. 

The ‘‘bias to the poor’’ is less evi- 
dent in the Kirk’s internal affairs, but 
an inquiry is to investigate the scope 
for an ‘‘urban and rural fund’’ in- 
tended to channel more Church re- 
sources to poorer areas, 

Only on South Africa was there a 
slight softening of the left-of-centre 
line. President F.W. de Klerk must 
be the first South African Govern- 
ment leader since Smuts to get a kind 
word from the Assembly, even if that 
was by a skilfully worded amend- 
ment which linked his name and 
prayerworthiness with Nelson Man- 
dela’s. 

But the most significant debates 
were on more doctrinal matters, on 
baptism and on a new ‘“‘statement of 
faith’’ consisting of a creed of sorts 
and a commentary. Both matters will 
return to the Assembly, the pastoral 
problems of baptism via the Kirk’s 
panel on Doctrine and the statement 
— treated finally as no more than a 
draft — via presbyteries and also 
such kirk sessions as are minded to. 

Baptism is where the Kirk’s law, 
pastoral practice, and doctrine en- 
counter Scottish folk-religion and do 
not always mix well. The Kirk’s law 
demands (with minor exceptions) 
that at least one parent be a commu- 
nicant member, sometimes duly en- 
rolled for the occasion and never seen 
in the pews again. But there remains 
a demand from parents, and grandpa- 
rents, for baptism as a ceremony of 
family thanksgiving and infant ded- 
ication. One minister told of at- 
tempted bribery in a plain brown en- 
velope (while some of the Assembly 
almost audibly wondered how much 
was in it) and another touched a so- 
cial trend. In contemporary Scotland 
it cannot now be assumed, even of 


parents seeking a child’s baptism, 
that they are necessarily married. 

On baptism the debate crossed 
theological party lines. For example 
Professor Torrance surprised some of 
his supporters by calling for a more 
flexible law. Doctrinal certainty can 
prove a poor guide in handling pasto- 
ral dilemmas. On the doctrinal 
statement, however, there were un- 
dercurrents of the tension between 
conservative evangelicals (often at- 
tacked as ‘‘fundamentalists’’ but re- 
jecting the title) and the dominant lib- 
eral establishment. Only one signifi- 
cant alliance emerged between an 
older-fashioned conservatism and 
one strand of liberalism, represented 
mainly by Professor James Whyte. It 
gave the Kirk’s high-Church and li- 
turgically minded Panel on Worship 
a hard time, explicitly rejecting yet 
another bid to get weekly Commu- 
nion accepted as the norm in the 
Kirk. 

But if Assembly members weren’t 
always well disposed to each other 
they were kind to their guests, espe- 
cially to the Chief Rabbi of the Com- 
monwealth, Lord Jakobovits. He 
probably got the best hearing of the 
Assembly for one of its best speeches 
on the theme of the “‘renaissance of 
religion.’’ He took a line on family 


values and the collapse of commu- 
nism which might have been re- 
garded as suspiciously Thatcherite 
from a Conservative Christian. He 
only hinted at the strains which have 
developed between some Kirk groups 
and the Jewish community over the 
general ecumenical movement to- 
wards a pro-Palestinian position. 

Free from all taint of Thatcherism, 
and apparently taking a very different 
view of the collapse of communism 
from the Chief Rabbi, was Dr. Milan 
Opocensky, the Czech who is general 
secretary of the World Alliance of 
Reformed Churches. His speech, de- 
livered at the formal Glasgow ses- 
sion, drew little reaction and most of 
the Assembly missed the quite unin- 
tended irony in the Moderator’s re- 
cord of Dr. Opocensky’s career dis- 
tinctions, with dates. Those who 
fitted them into the history of his own 
country may not have been surprised 
as his otherwise astonishing lack of 
enthusiasm for Eastern and Central 
Europe’s new course and his lament: 
‘‘T am sorry to see that many people 
round the world rejoice in the col- 
lapse of socialism.’’ He warned a 
friendly but not really very respon- 
sive Assembly about new dangers of 
dependency on the World Bank and 
International Monetary Fund. 

continued 


q 


Dominic 
PRocop i/o 


"That was a great sermon, Reverend." 
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Another beneficiary of the Assem- 
bly’s good will was the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, whose “‘invited visitor’’ 
is in future to be ranked as a delegate 
with those from Protestant Churches. 
A bid to block the change drew little 
support, though the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy will be less pleased with a 
bid (which came from the floor and 
represented a mood among ecumeni- 
cal enthusiasts who attend joint pil- 
grimages and similar events) to draw 
it closer to inter-Communion. 

The closer Assembly relationship 
with the Roman Catholics reflects 
their entry in September 1990 into 
the new ‘‘ecumenical instruments’’ 
which replace the Scottish and Brit- 
ish Councils of Churches. They are, 
in fact, the old BCC and SCC with 
the Roman Catholics added as full 
participant members and not just ob- 
servers or off-stage influences. The 
new British Isles body continues to 
call itself a Council of Churches, 
though the Scottish one wants to be 
known as ACTS — Action of Scottish 


Churches Together. 
R.D. Kernohan, 
Edinburgh 
Irish General Assembly 


The 150th General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland met in 
the Assembly Buildings, Church 
House, Belfast, June 4-8. 

The Rt. Rev. Dr. Finlay Holmes, 
the new Moderator, set before this 
celebratory Assembly his theme for 
the year, ‘‘Uniting in Christ for Mis- 
sion and Service,’’ and the spirit of 
that theme permeated the discussions 
during the week’s business sessions. 

Meeting in the Assembly Hall for 
the last time before minor inside re- 
construction takes place, the Assem- 
bly passed a resolution accepting 
guidelines on “‘liberty of con- 
science’ permitting those who have 
conscientious scruples about partici- 
pating in the act of ordination of 
women ministers not to have to do 
so. 

The 


Church and Government 


i eEROM LUE ASLINECORD 9 


September 1890 


The following facts appear in the 
Year-Book of Canada for 1889, Total 
Roman Catholics, 1, 7993233; 
Church of England, 590,537; Pres- 
byterians, 697,460; Methodists, 
758,608; Baptists, 291,131 ... In 
1888, of criminals convicted of in- 
dictable offences, 48 per cent were 
Roman Catholics; 17 per cent Church 
of England; 10 per cent Methodist; 
and 7 per cent Presbyterian . . . the 
lesson to us is to strive that even our 
nominal adherents may be brought 
under the beneficent restraints of the 
Gospel. 


September 1915 
JOHN GEDDIE nei? Betiiaes 


Born April 10th, 1815. Died December 14th, 1872 
By Rev. Prof. James W. Falconer, D.D. 
Presbyterian College, Halifax, N.S. 
Cloth, 35 Cents. Paper. 25 Cents. 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 


439 Confederation uve jBulldings Toronto 
MeCurdy Bullding Halifax 


September 1940 


Hitler has risen from obscurity to 
the unenviable position of the great- 
est dictator in history, not excepting 
Julius Caesar. His career reveals him 
as Public Enemy Number One. He is 
to-day the supreme ruler in the king- 
dom of violence and cruelty and 
‘“‘power politics’’, which 1s undoubt- 
edly the kingdom of evil. He has no 
respect for human lives or human 
rights, whether in his own country or 
outside it, if they stand in the way of 
his mad scramble for power. He has 


no appreciation of those great human 
and spiritual values upon which alone 
a civilized human life, a sane and se- 
cure world-order, can be established. 
With such men as Goering, Goebels, 
Ribbentrop, Rudolf Hess, Heinrich 
Himmler, and Julius Streicher, he 
has created a government of wicked- 
ness — what Isaiah, if he were here 
to-day, would have called a ‘“‘cove- 
nant with death’’and an *‘agreement 
with hell’’. Hitler and his circle rep- 
resent what H.G. Wells has called 
‘‘the revolt of the clumsy lout against 
civilization’’. Under the specious 
guise of being the saviour of his 
country the erstwhile Austrian house- 
painter gives vent to his mad lust for 
power and domination, and _ has 
dragged down to the level of his own 
personal destiny the fortunes and 
happiness of a large proportion of the 
world’s population. 

— from a sermon by John Pitts, Calvin 
Church, Toronto. 


September 1965 


Dr. Arthur Van Seters has been ap- 
pointed to the home mission charge 
of Port Elgin, Sackville and Dorches- 
ter, N.B. 

Prof. Joseph C. McLelland l\ec- 
tured at the Princeton Institute of 
Theology on “‘Christian Service in 
Secular Society.”’ 

The Rev. Douglas Lowry secured a 
mark of 97%, the highest of any stu- 


dent, at the Toronto Institute of Lin- | 


guistics in June. 


Committee presented a number of 
resolutions on the Northern Ireland 
situation among which were the fol- 
lowing — 

* That the General Assembly reaf- 
firm their belief that the Anglo-Irish 
Agreement has been and continues to 
be a serious obstacle to dialogue be- 
tween politicians of the constitutional 
parties in Northern Ireland. They 
welcome recent moves by the poli- 
ticlans to engage in serious debate 
and urge them to embark upon a 
wide-ranging and thorough investiga- 
tion of what form the future govern- 
ment of Northern Ireland should 
take, in the hope that a new 


Agreement can be mutually agreed 
between them, and with the Sover- 
eign Governments. 

* The General Assembly express 
grave concern that criminals judged 
guilty of terrorist crimes can escape 
their due punishment through failures 
in extradition. They call upon the 
Governments of the United Kingdom 
and the Republic of Ireland in their 
common respect for law and order, to 
bring to an end the possibility of such 
manifest abuse of the rule of law. 

* The General Assembly repudiate 
the efforts of those groups in the 
USA who, sympathetic to the meth- 
ods practised by the IRA and other 
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News 


continued from page 45 


terrorists, are attempting to pressur- 
ise international businesses to direct 
American investment and funding 
away from Ireland North and South. 
* That the General Assembly en- 
courage members of our congrega- 
tions to play a fuller part in political 
life, and in particular to let their 
Christian convictions be made known 
to those who represent them in parlia- 
ment and local councils. 

The future use of Church House 
under the Development Commission 
informed the Assembly that a con- 
tract which finally will amount to 
something around or just over £4.5 
million had been signed. The scheme 
which involves converting the 
ground floor into shopping units will, 
it is expected, take two years. The 
General Assembly will meet in Dub- 
lin in 1991 and plans are being con- 
sidered to hold the opening meeting 
of the 1992 Assembly in Carrickfer- 
gus since 1642 was the year when the 
first Presbytery was formed there in 
Ireland. 


Presbyterians rejected a plea to 
open up dialogue with Roman Catho- 
lic theologians but they did agree to 
let theologians comment on a docu- 
ment drawn up by the Doctrine Com- 
mittee which sets out agreements and 
disagreements with Roman Catho- 
lics. 

Relations with Roman Catholic 
young people came under the spot- 
light when the Youth Board of the 
Assembly presented a report which 
will be printed and published later in 
the year. The report was seeking to 
distinguish between legitimate dis- 
agreements and “‘mere bigotry.’’ 

Freemasonry is to be investigated 
by the Doctrine Committee and their 
findings are to be brought to next 
year’s Assembly in Dublin. 

Dr. Robin Eames, Church of Ire- 
land Primate, attending the Assem- 
bly, addressed the House in a call to 
the Churches to give a lead along the 
road to reconciliation. ‘‘If the 
Churches are part of the problem then 
they must become part of the solu- 
tion,”’ he said. 

In an anniversary year which will 


move to its next stage in a Special 
Assembly September 10 to 13 on the 
University Campus of Coleraine, the 
retiring Clerk, Dr. Tom Simpson, 
gives way to the Rev. Sam Hutchin- 
son as his successor who in turn will 
make room for a new deputy-clerk, 
the Rev. Derek Poots from Ballymo- 
ney. 
Robert Cobain, 
Belfast 


The Presbyterian Record is a 
totally recyclable 
magazine 


EXPERIENCE THE SAI PPRORT 


Fall Gack ou Crieff Fills 


Contact 


crieff hills community 


WEEK FOR SENIORS 


SKILLS WORKSHOP 


COUNTRY RAMBLE 


clergy) 


CHRISTMAS AT CRIEFF 


JR. HI JOY BREAK (WEEKEND) 


with Don Santor 
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PASTORAL CARE WORKSHOP (WEEKEND) 
with Rev. Dr. Donald Peel 


WOMEN’S AUTUMN RETREAT WEEKEND 


“SOLITUDE & COMMUNITY”: 
A week-long retreat for those in ministry (lay/ 


ELDERS’ TRAINING WEEKEND 


Sept. 24-28 


VOLUNTEER MANAGEMENT/ADMINISTRATION 
IN THE CHURCH SETTING 
with Marlene Wilson (weekend) 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS’ 


Sept. 28-30 


Sat. Sept. 29 


OPEN HOUSE/CORN ROAST/CROSS 


Sun. Sept. 30 
Oct. 12-14 


Oct. 26-28 
Oct. 28-Nov. 2 


Nov. 9-11 


Sun. Nov. 25 & 
Sun. Dec. 2 


Dec. 7-9 


R.R. #2, Puslinch, Ontario NOB 2JO 
or (519) 824-7898 


9:00 to 5:00 weekdays 


News continued 
Soviets study impact 


of Ten Commandments 
Four Russian scholars plan to inter- 
view 10,000 people throughout their 
country to determine if there is a cor- 
relation between understanding bibli- 
cal standards for living — such as the 
Ten Commandments — and a sense 
of fulfilment and purpose in life. 

The team of scientists is headed by 
Soviet sociologist Mikhail Matskovs- 
ky, who got the idea from a paper 
presented by Anita Deyneka at a con- 
ference on Slavic studies in Chicago 
last year. 

The Soviets have enlisted the help 
of four American evangelists in their 
research: sociologists Ivan Fahs and 
James Mathisen of Wheaton (Illinois) 
College, religion professor Paul de 
Vries of The King’s College, Ed- 
monton, and Peter Deyneka Jr., of 
the Slavic Gospel Association in 
Wheaton. (Nat’] & Internat’! Rel. 
Report). 


We Christians spend time and 
energy trying to tell people about our 
faith. Through sermons and tracts, 
‘‘personal testimony,’’ and even the 
arts, we attempt to convey the reality 
of Christian experience to the world 
around us. However, we seem to 
spend most of our time describing the 
building. We talk about its history, 
the materials used to create it, we 
pass on information about the ar- 
chitect. As essential as this may be, 
people still have no idea what it’s like 
to live inside the building. What we 
have failed to do is open the curtains 
and allow people a glimpse of the life 
going on inside our rooms and apart- 
ments and houses. 


Lenora Rand, editor of Motif, a Chris- 
tian arts magazine. 


O 


The reasonable man adapts himself 
to the world; the unreasonable one: 
persists in trying to adapt the world to 
himself. Therefore, all progress de- 
pends on the unreasonable man. 


George Bernard Shaw 


Order of Diaconal Ministries Biennial Council held 


‘*Hope in the Call’’ was the theme 
of the Biennial Council of the Order 
of Diaconal Ministries held June 15- 
17 in London, Ontario. One of the 
characteristics of Diaconal ministry 
is the diversity of ministries members 
are engaged in from coast to coast 
and overseas. Two members, JoAnne 
Walter and Colleen Smith, helped the 
thirty-seven people present to focus 
upon the uniting thread of the Order: 
the call to service in and through Je- 
sus Christ. Through Jesus Christ we 
receive the mandate to offer our- 
selves in service to others and 
through that call we are nurtured in 
hope, even in the face of changing 
times and complex issues. 

Contributing to the dialogue and 
discussion of the Council were two 
guests. Under the leadership of Dr. 
Brian Fraser the Council sought to ar- 
ticulate its hopes and concerns for be- 
ing integrated into the structure of 
ministry within our denomination. 


Louise Williams, from the Lutheran 
Deaconess Association U.S.A., con- 


tributed knowledge, wisdom and 
awareness of diaconal ministries 
from a global perspective. 

President Lynda Reid honoured 
Judy Young. (above).St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church, Owen Sound, 
Ontario, for her twenty-five years of 
service and ministry within the 
Church as a member of the Order. 


(SLEANINGS 


The layperson is called to be the salt 
of the earth, not the salt of the salt. 
Yet churches have a way of incarcer- 
ating lay people in the church. In- 
deed, lay people often measure the 
intensity of their devotion to Christ 
by how many hours a week they are 
in the church building or at work 
within an ever-widening web of 
church committees. The layperson 
has the altogether vital and demand- 
ing job of penetrating the world in the 
name of the risen and coming Christ. 
Her portfolio calls for the Christify- 
ing of the home, the boards that gov- 
ern industry, the arts, the profes- 
sions, the business community, gov- 
ernment. William Temple had it 
right. The line of penetration runs 
from the pulpit to the pew to the 
pavement. I have seen congregations 
come gloriously alive with the estab- 
lishment of a healthy rhythm between 
the inside and the out. To say ‘*The 
parish is my world”’ is to die. To say 
with Wesley “‘the world is my par- 
ish’’ is to live. 


Ernest T. Campbell 


Warren Nord, director of the Hu- 
manities and Human Values pro- 
gramme at the University of North 
Carolina, said after analyzing nine 
high school textbooks used in North 
Carolina. ‘‘There is more space 
given to cowboys and cattle drives in 
history textbooks than is given to all 
religion after 1800.”’ 


O 


College faculty should be educated 
persons. This is often not the case. 
Many of them are trained — not edu- 
cated. You can train dogs to jump, 
and you can train people to report 
what is going on in chemistry and 
transmit that information. But educa- 
tion means training the mind to un- 
fold to the multiple facets of human 
existence with some appreciation, ea- 
gerness, and joy. It is, in essence, the 
opposite of being dull. We’ve got 
plenty of trained, dull people on our 
faculties, but not many educated peo- 
ple. 


— Joseph Sittler in GravityAnd Grace 
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DOUGLAS, REV. DR. GEORGE LEES, 
B.A.,, S.T.M., M.S., D.D., 85, retired 
minister of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, died in Toronto on July 8, 1990. 

Dr. Douglas was born in Lucknow, Ont. 
He attended Universities of Toronto and 
Manitoba, graduating in Arts in 1935. He 
was a graduate of Knox College Class of 
"38. Later, he did post-graduate studies at 
Union Seminary and Columbia University. 

He ministered at Boissevain & Ninga, 
Man., Stonewall, Man., and at Drummond 
Hill Church, Niagara Falls, Ont., 1938-43. 
He was a Naval Chaplain 1944-45, then 
called to Knox Church, Woodstock, Ont., 
1946-61. He was Librarian of Knox Col- 
lege, 1961-72, and also taught Homiletics 
for two years, and also served as Archivist 
of The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
from 1966-72, when he retired. 


He served extensively in all the courts of 
the church and on Assembly boards and 
committees and contributed to far-reaching 
reforms. The Presbyterian College ho- 
noured him with the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity (honoris causa) in 1967. 

Dr. Douglas is survived by his widow, 
Marjorie (nee Richmond) of Toronto and 
sons George and his wife Helen of Kanata, 
Ont., and grandchildren John and Carolyn; 
Robert, and his wife Joanne Sutherland of 
Tokyo, Japan; sister, Mary (Mrs. T. A. 
Leishman). He was predeceased by his sis- 
ter, Dorothy, who was a long-term mis- 
sionary in Taiwan. 

ADAM, MRS. MAY, long-time member of 
Rogers Memorial Church, Toronto, Ont., 
member of women’s organization, May 4. 

ARMSTRONG, HAROLD L., elder of Trin- 
ity-York Mills Presbyterian Church, Wil- 
lowdale, Ont., April 24. 

BURKE, HARRY, 67, elder for many years 
and lifetime member of First Presbyterian 
Church, Brockville, Ont., May 17. 

BYINGTON, MRS. HELENA, long-time 
member of Rogers Memorial Church, To- 
ronto, Ont., member of W.M.S., May 18. 

CRAIG, MRS. ANN, long-time member of 
Rogers Memorial Church, Toronto, Ont., 
March 15. 

CRANSTON, WILLIAM, 74, long-time elder 
and for 10 years clerk of session of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Beeton, Ontario, represen- 
tative elder and member of the board of 
managers, son of the late Rev. W. T. 
Cranston, May 11. 

CUDDY, GEORGE, 65, elder for many 
years, member for 47 years, trustee, for- 
mer choir member and manager of West 
Adelaide Presbyterian Church, Kerwood, 
Ont., March 22. 

GREIG, GORDON M., elder at Knox 
Church, Listowel, Ont., for the past nine 
years and former elder at Bluevale, Petro- 
lia and Palmerston, Ont., March 27. 

HIUSER, MRS. ELSPETH (Cecil), member 
of of St. Andrew’s Church, Belleville, 
Ont., Feb. 6. 

KENNEDY, MRS. ANNIE, 96, widow of the 

Rev. T. Elmer Kennedy (1966) of 

Bluevale and Belmore, Ont., Member of 

Knox Church, Listowel, Ont., life member 

of W.M.S., Jan. 13. 


DEATHS 


KERR, WILLIAM (BILL), 88, elder of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Victoria, B.C., June 
10. 

KILPATRICK, MRS. BEA, long-time mem- 
ber of Rogers Memorial Church, Toronto, 
Ont., member of women’s organization, 
June 8. 

LEE, MISS GRACE YUT SEW, 87, long- 
time member and educational worker at the 
Chinese Presbyterian Church in Victoria, 
B.C. In 1931 she was appointed kinder- 
garten teacher with this congregation led 
by the W.M.S. (W.D.) and for the next 34 
years Miss Lee or ‘‘Lok Goo’’ as she was 
known, a form of endearment meaning 
“sixth auntie’’, taught the children of the 
Chinese community in Victoria. She also 
established a young women’s auxiliary in 
the Chinese Church. She died in Victoria 
on May 10. 

LEWIS, JEAN FINLAYSON, long-time elder 
and member of W.M.S. of Paris Presbyte- 
rian Church, Paris, Ontario, April 8. 

MacLEAN, JOHN K., 90, long-time elder and 
clerk of session of Knox Church, Moose 
Creek, Ont., June 22. 

MacVICAR, MRS. MARGARET, 99, long- 
time member of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Montague, P.E.I., widow of the Rev. 
Daniel MacVicar, March 16. 

McRAE, CHARLES (CHARLIE), 59, elder, 
manager, trustee, treasurer, Sunday school 
teacher and lay preacher at St. Giles Pres- 
byterian Church, Prince George, B.C., 
June 5. 

MOULTRAY, JAMES, 91, long-time mem- 


ber of Rogers Memorial Church, Toronto, 
Ont., March 15. 


NICHOLSON, MARGUERITE (Sproule), 
93, long-time member of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Wyoming, Ont., June 6. 


PAUL, MRS. RENA, member of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Carleton Place, Ont., 
long-time member of W.M.S., and Mis- 
sion Band and Sunday school teacher, 
mother of the Rev. Larry Paul of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Perth, Ont., May 28. 


RUDMAN, BORIE E., elder for 22 years and 
former member of the board of managers 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Thunder Bay, 
Ont., April 24. 


SIMPSON, MISS FLORENCE DONALDA, 
78, long-time member of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Moosomin, Sask., late of Rich- 
mond, B.C., May 17. 


STEMP, DR. G. STIRLING, long-time mem- 
ber and elder, former clerk of session and 
manager of Knox Church, Agincourt, 
Ont., July 15. 


STOBO, LEOTTA W., 83, lifetime member 
and active church worker at Knox Church, 
Teeswater, Ont., May 18. 


TELFER, ANDREW MORRISON, elder for 
over 45 years at Paris Presbyterian Church, 
Paris, Ont., March 18. 


WILSON, MILDRED (MRS. WILFRID), 91, 
long-time member and organist for a great 
many years at West Adelaide Presbyterian 
Church, Kerwood, Ont., life member of 
W.M.S., June 6. 


THE HIDING PLACE 
(Isaiah: 32:2) 


As a man seeks shelter from a raging storm 
Which breaks the cedars with its mighty thunder, 
And stumbles on a cave secure and warm, 

Where all his fear of lightning turns to wonder; 
And as a frightened chick takes shelter under 

His mother’s wing and her sharp watchful eye, 
From all who seek to tear his soul asunder, 


From every silent predator on high; 

And as a man is glad when he draws nigh 

A great rock’s shadow ina weary land, 

And there takes shelter from the scorching sky, 
And feels refreshed, but not by his own hand; 
From Satan’s clouds and claws and heat I hide, 
Safe in the shelter of my Saviour’s side. 
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Philip Rosenbaum 


ORDINATIONS 

Lyons, Rev. Lois, Elmvale, Elmvale Pres- 
byterian Church, Ont., Aug. 12. 

Nichols, Rev. Jo-Anne, Kerwood, West Ad- 
elaide Church, Ont., June 26. 

Stewart-Kroeker, Rev. Catherine, Hamilton, 
St. Cuthbert’s Church, Ont., May 22. 

Turner, Rev. Larry, Tweed, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Ont., June 2. 

Vanbodegom, Rev. Case, Barrie, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Ont., July 8. 


INDUCTIONS 

DeWolfe, Rev. Laurence, Petrolia, St. An- 
drew’s Church, and Dawn Township, 
Knox Church, Ont., July 29. 

Fawcett, Rev. Melvin G., Komoka, North 
Caradoc and Mt. Brydges pastoral charge, 
Ont., April 8. 

Kitson, Rev. James R., Midland, Knox 
Church, Ont., Sept. 6. 

MacDonald, Rev. Glenn S., Thorburn, Union 
Presbyterian Church, N.S., May 23. 

Stewart-Kroeker, Rev. Catherine, Hamilton, 
St. Cuthbert’s Church, Ont., May 22. 

Turner, Rev. Larry, Tweed, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Ont., June 2. 

Walker, Rev. Leslie, Finch, St. Luke’s-Knox 
Church, Ont., June Ist. 


VACANCIES AND 
INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Glace Bay, St. Paul’s Church, N.S., Rev. Dr. 
E. H. Bean, 746 Westmount Rd., Sydney, 
N.S., BIR 1B7. 

Hopewell, First Church; Gairloch, St. An- 
drew’s; and Middle River, Rocklin, N.S., 
Rev. Dr. Paul A. Brown, R.R. #1, Tren- 
ton, N.S., BOK 1X0. 

North River, North Shore, Englishtown pasto- 
ral charge, Cape Breton, N.S., Rev. Ian 
G. MacLeod, Box 184, Baddeck, N.S., 
BOE 1B0. 

Richmond Bay pastoral charge, P.E.I., Rev. 
Linda R. Berdan, P.O. Box 213, Kensing- 
ton, P.E.I., COB 1MO. 

Riverview, Bethel Presbyterian Church, N.B., 
Rev. Kent Burdett, Site 5, Comp. 28, 
R.R. 2, Hampton, N.B., EOG 1Z0. 

Saint John, St. Matthew’s Presbyterian 
Church, N.B., Rev. Philip J. Lee, 101 Co- 
burg St., Saint John, N.B., E2L 3J8. 

Sunny Corner pastoral charge, N.B., Rev. Bill 
McKaig, 206 Wellington St., Chatham, 
N.B., EIN 1M7. 

Sydney Mines, St. Andrew’s Church, N.S., 
Rev. M. A. Caldwell, 12 Lorway Ave., 
Sydney, N.S., BIP 422. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Avonmore, St. Andrew’s Church, and Gravel 
Hill/Monkland, Ont., Rev. Ian MacMil- 
lan, P.O. Box 524, Lancaster, Ont., KOC 
1NO. 

Caintown, St. Paul’s Church, and Lansdowne, 
Church of the Covenant, Ont., Rev. Ian K. 
Johnston, St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, 
P.O. Box 879, Winchester, Ont., KOC 
2K0. 


Ingleside, St. Matthew’s Church, Ont., Mr. 
William Fleming, Clerk, Box 134, Ingle- 
side, Ont., KOC 1MO. 


TRANSITION 


Inverness, St. Andrew’s Church, Que., 3- 
point co-operative charge with the United 
Church, Rev. Scott Emery, Box 2, R.R. 2, 
Melbourne, Que., JOB 2BO. 

Kars, St. Andrew’s Church and Vernon, Os- 
goode Church, Ont., Rev. D.G. Morton, 
Clerk of Presbytery, 2400 Alta Vista Dr., 
Ottawa. Ont., KIH 7N1. 

Montreal, Korean Presbyterian Church, Que.., 
Rev. Dr. Don Neil, 6225 Godfrey Ave., 
Montreal, Que., H4B 1K3. (Any candi- 
date must speak Korean and English). 

Montreal, Maisonneuve-St. Cuthbert’s Pres- 
byterian Church, Que., Rev. S.M. Priest- 
ley, Jr., 496 Birch Ave., St. Lambert, 
Que., J4P 2M8. 

Morrisburg, Knox Church, and Dunbar Pres- 
byterian Church, Ont., Rev. Bert de Br- 
uijn, Box 777, Chesterville, Ont., KOC 
1HO. 

Pierrefonds, Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Pierrefonds P.Q., Rev. Ian D. 
Fraser, 11 Rodney Ave., Pointe Claire, 
P.Q., HOR 4L8. 

Quebec City, St. Andrew’s Church, P.Q., The 
Vacancy Committee, Box 161, Quebec, 
Que., GIR 4P3. (effective Nov. Ist) 

Ste. Foy, Eglise Ste. Marc, Que., Apply to the 
Presbytery Commission: Rev. Blake 
Walker, Chairman; Secretary, Rev. Daniel 
Forget, 5 Rue Belmont, Melbourne, Que., 
GOB 2B0. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Barrie, Essa Road Presbyterian Church, Ont. 
Rev. Donald R. McKillican, 3 Brookdale 
Drive, Barrie, Ont., L4N 1NS5. 

Cambridge (Galt) St. Andrew’s Church Ont. 
Rev. Harry Klassen, 248 Westmount Rd. 
E., Kitchener, Ont. N2M 4Z1. 

Guelph, Kortright Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. Hans W. Zegerius, 125 Mountford 
Drive, Guelph, Ont., NIE 4G2. 

Maple, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Dr. David 
Sherbino, 113 Kemano Rd., Aurora, Ont., 
L4G 4R2. 

Markham, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Wallace Whyte, 471 Manse Road, West 
Hill, Ont., MIE 3V7. 

Mississauga (Malton), St. Mark’s Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Rev. Dennis Cook, 2993 
Arvida Circle, Mississauga, Ont., LSN 
1R6. 

Scarborough, Clairlea Park Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Rev. G.J. Bylaard, c/o St. 
Stephen’s Presbyterian Church, 3817 Law- 
rence Ave. East, Scarborough, Ont., MIG 
1R2. 

Scarborough Malvern Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Noel Gordon, 79 Merkley 
Square, Scarborough, Ont., M1G 2Y5. 

Streetsville, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
A.H.W. McWilliams, 89 Dunn St., Oak- 
ville, Ont., L6J 3C8. 

Toronto, Alderwood Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. P.G.D. Kerr, 48 Calstock 
Drive, Etobicoke, Ont. M9V 1G9. 

Toronto, East Toronto Korean Church, Ont., 
Rev. Andrew Lee, 42 Dibgate Blvd., Scar- 
borough, Ont., M1S 2W8. 

Toronto, Logan Geggie Memorial Presbyteri- 
an Church, Ont., Dr. Howard Shantz. 
3845 Lakeshore Blvd. W., Unit 411, Eto- 
bicoke, Ont., M8W 4Y3. 


Toronto, St. Andrew’s Church (King Street), 
Ont., Dr. D.J.M. Corbett, 278 Bloor St. 
East, Apt. 202, Toronto, Ont., M4W 
3M4. 

Toronto, Westview Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Drew Strickland, 65 Glen Man- 
or Dr., Toronto, Ont., M4E 3V3. 

Uptergrove, East Oro and Jarrett pastoral 
charge, Ont., Rev. Al Farthing, Box 196, 
Penetanguishene, Ont., LOK 1P0. 

Waterloo, Waterloo North Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Dr. Zander Dunn, 20 Que- 
bec St., Guelph, Ont., NIH 2T4. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Alvinston pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. Jeremy 
Ashton, Box 555, Wyoming, Ont., NON 
1TO. 

Appin, Appin Presbyterian Church, and Mel- 
bourne, Guthrie Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Barbara Young, 192 Main St., 
Ailsa Craig, Ont., NOM 1A0. 

Atwood, Atwood Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. Steven Webb, 38 Maddison St., 
Monkton, Ont., NOK 1PO0. 

Chatham, St. James Church, and Dover, New 
St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. Hugh 
Appel, Knox Church, 251 Duncan St., 
Wallaceburg, Ont., N8A 5A1. 


Crinan, Argyle Presbyterian Church, and Lar- 
gie, Duff’s Presbyterian Church, Ont., Dr. 
David Clements, Box 292, Rodney, Ont., 
NOL 1C0. 

Dundas, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Alan Mc- 
Pherson, 165 Charlton Ave. W., Hamil- 
ton, Ont., L8P 2C8. 

Embro, Knox Church, and Harrington, Knox 
Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. A. E. Bailey, 17 
Mill Pond Court, #103, Simcoe, Ont., 
N3Y 5H9. 


Ilderton, Bethel Presbyterian Church, Ont., — 
part-time minister — Rev. Robert Robin- 
son, 521 Village Green Ave., London, 
Ont., N6K 1G3. 

London, Hamilton Road Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. William Vanderstelt, 225 Col- 
lege St., Belmont, Ont., NOL 1B0. 

London, Knollwood Park Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Rev. Terry Ingram, 862 
Freele St., London, Ont., N6H 3P3. 

Sarnia, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. Les- 
lie Renault, 261 North Christina, Sarnia, 
Ont., N7T 5V4. 

St. Catharines, St. Andrew’s and Scottlea 
Presbyterian Churches, Ont., Rev. J. H. 
Van Haneghan, 19 Clairmont Circle, 
Welland, Ont., L3C 2P4. 

St. Catharines, St. Giles Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., I.M. Designate Rev. D.A. Beaton, 
53 Church St., St. Catharines, Ont., L2R 
3C3" 

St. Catharines, West St. Andrew’s Church, 
and St. Davids, First Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Dr. S. Murray Barron, Box 
1302, Fonthill, Ont., LOS 1E0. 

Thamesville, St. James Presbyterian Church, 
Kent Bridge, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. 
Evelyn Carpenter, 60 Fifth Street, Chat- 
ham, Ont., N7M 4V7. 


Walkerton, Knox Church, Ontario; Rev. Gor- | 
don Fresque, Box 151, Tara, Ont., NOH 
2NO. 

Windsor, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont.. Assis- 
tant Minister: Rev. Kees Vandermey, 3149 

continued 
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Forest Glade Dr., Windsor, Ont., N8R 
1W6. 

Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Dauphin, St. James Church, Winnipegosis, 
Knox Church, Man., Rev. Peter Bush, St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, 200 Whit- 
ney Street, Flin Flon, Man., R8A OA9. 

Selkirk, Knox Church, Man., Rev. John Old- 
enkamp, 709 St. Mary’s Road, Winnipeg, 
Man., R2M 3M8. 

Thunder Bay, First Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. Milton Fraser, 112-205 Grenville 
Ave., Thunder Bay, Ont., P7A 7TS. 

Winnipeg, St. David’s Church, Man., Rev. 
Dick Gillanders, 167 Bourkevale Dr., 
Winnipeg, Man., R3J 1P3. 

Synod of Saskatchewan 

Saskatoon, Calvin-Goforth Presbyterian 
Church, Sask., Rev. Jim McKay, 436 Spa- 
dina Crescent East, Saskatoon, Sask., S7K 
3G6. 

Synod of Alberta 

Calgary, Centennial Presbyterian Church, 
Alta., Rev. John Fraser, 6327 Dalmarnock 
Cresc. N.W., Calgary, Alta., T3A 1H3. 

Calgary, Korean Presbyterian Church, Alta., 
Rev. M.J. Morris, 703 Heritage Drive 
S.W. Calgary, Alta., T2V 2W4. 

Fort Macleod, St. Andrew’s Church, and Jum- 
bo Valley, Knox Church, Alta., Rev. 
D’Arcy Lade, 1818 — Sth Ave. S., Leth- 
bridge, Alta., T1J OW6. 

Olds, St. Andrew’s Church, Alta., Rev. Gor- 
don Cunningham, 3821 — 59th Ave. 
Crescent, Red Deer, Alta., T4N 4V9. 

Synod of British Columbia 

Burnaby, Vancouver Heights Presbyterian 
Church, B.C., (60-70% part-time min- 
ister), Rev. E.A.M. Forrester, 965 
Tollcross Road, North Vancouver, B.C., 
V7H 2G3. 

Cranbrook, Knox Church, B.C., Rev. Charles 
McNeil, Box 255, Creston, B.C., VOB 
1G0. 

Nanaimo, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
Robert Kerr, 391 Bass Ave., Parksville, 
B.C, V9P 1L6. 

Surrey, St. Andrew’s Newton Presbyterian 
Church, B.C., Dr. Brian J. Fraser, 6040 
Iona Drive, Vancouver. B.C., V6T 1J6. 


ORDER OF DIACONAL MINISTRIES 
VACANCIES 

St. Giles Church, Ottawa, Ont., has a full- 
time position for a Youth Ministry Co-ordina- 
tor to assume responsibilities of a youth min- 
istry and outreach programme. Position effec- 
tive January Ist, 1991. Please contact: Ms. 
Helen Lister, Chairman, Search Committee, 
St. Giles Presbyterian Church, 174 First Ave- 
nue, Ottawa, Ont., K1S 2G4. 


Knox Church, Milton, Ont., in the 
Toronto/Kingston Synod, has a vacancy for a 
Diaconal Minister. Duties are primarily in the 
areas of Christian education and youth work. 
Please contact: Rev. Noble Dean, 170 Main 
St. East, Milton, Ont., L9T 1N8. 


Presbytery of Calgary-Macleod is seeking a 
Diaconal Minister to give full-time leadership 
in Christian education and leadership devel- 
opment. Please contact: Rev. Hector Rose, 
Chairman of the Search Committee, Box 221, 
Bassano, Alberta, TOJ OBO. 


Board of World Mission 
OVERSEAS PERSONNEL NEEDS 
Central Asia — Orthopaedic Surgeon 


Nepal — Nursing Educator 
Africa — Nurse Midwives 
Nicaragua) — Medical Doctor to work in 


a TB Clinic and community health. 

Those interested should contact the Rev. Peter 
Ruddell, General Secretary, Board of World 
Mission, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Onta- 
rio, M3C 1J7. 


YOUTH IN MISSION OPPORTUNITIES 


Youth in Mission sponsors long-term projects 
throughout the year. You may be interested in 
pursuing this idea. Projects are available in 
congregations and community services across 
Canada. If you are 16-30 years of age, and are 
interested, please contact: Rev. Linda Ash- 
field, 49 Margaret Ave. S., Waterloo, Ont., 
N2J 2C8. Phone: (519) 886-4150 or (519) 
749-2883. 


CLERKS OF PRESBYTERY 


Presbytery of Montreal: 

Ms. Moira Fernie, 4860 Doherty Avenue, 
Montreal, PQ, H4V 2B2. Telephone: (R) 
(514) 489-6135 

Presbytery of Red Deer: 

Ms. Jean Davidson, 4704 51a Avenue, Rocky 


Mountain House, Alta. TOM 1T1!. Telephone 
(R) (403) 845-7950. 


KNOX PRESTON PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, 132 Argyle Street N., Cam- 
bridge, Ontario, N3H 1P6, plans to celebrate 
its 100th Anniversary on April Sth, 6th & 
7th, 1991. We at Knox Preston wish to ex- 
tend a hearty invitation to all former mem- 
bers, wherever you may be, to come and join 
our celebration. 


Please contact our church by mail or phone: 
519-653-6691, Attention: Church Secretary 
— Mrs. Rita Czerwonka, as soon as possible. 


BONAR PARKDALE CHURCH 
250 Dunn Ave., Toronto 


Octoberfest — 27 October, 1990, 10:30 
a.m. to 3:30 p.m. Craft Tables, Knitted 
Goods, Jewellery, Miscellaneous, Books, 
Hot Dog Stand, Tea Room, Home Baking, 
Silent Auction. Lucky Draw for Dinner Ring 
and Quilt. 


ASSOCIATE MINISTER 


Applications are invited for the position of 
Associate Minister in a large, growing 
Church. The successful candidate will share 
in the ministry of the congregation on an 
equal and complementary basis with the pre- 
sent encumbent. Reply in confidence to: The 
Chairman, Search Committee, St. John’s 
Presbyterian Church, 28 Second Street East, 
Cornwall, Ontario K6H 1Y3. 


THE KIRK OF ST. GEORGE 


ST. GEORGE, N.B. 
200th Anniversary, Oct.21, 1990. Rev. 
Dr. E.H. Bean, guest speaker. Former 


members and friends are invited to join 
with the congregation in the anniversary 
celebration. Minister: Rev. Dr. Steven 
C.H. Cho. 
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HISPANIC PASTOR 


Needed to start Reformed Church among Toronto 
Hispanic. Bilingual, seminary-trained (Reformed 


perspective), dynamic in outreach. Ordination and 
new church experience preferred. Contact or send 
resume to Rev. Chris Platteel, 174 Maple Leaf 
Drive, Toronto, ON M6L 1N8. 

(416) 244-1598 


ORGANIST/CHOIR DIRECTOR 


required, commencing September, 1990 
Send resume and references to: Search 
Committee, Montreal West Presbyterian 
Church, 160 Ballantyne Avenue, N., 
Montreal West, P.Q. H4X 2C1. 


Exclusive Fashion 


by 4), sR 
fied Y} 


Exquisite Custom 
} 
4 


or 2 Designed Gowns for the 
mw N 3) Bride, Bridesmaid, Mother 

t= of the Bride and Groom. 
Exclusive Special Occasion 


Gowns, Evening and 
Day Wear. 


© Personalized Service 
© Affordable Prices 


EXCLUSIVE FASHION BY VOUKA 
3160 Steeles Ave. E., Unit 2 
Markham, Ontario L3R 4G9 

Telephone:(416) 447-1244 


TO THE GLORY OF GOD! 


COME CELEBRATE 100 YEARS OF SERVICE 
AT ST. ANDREW’S PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Port Credit. 

Special service of celebration 
Nov. 11th, 1990 at 11 a.m. 

Calendar of year's events available 
Call or write: St. Andrew's Memorial Presbyte- 
rian Church, 24 Stavebank Road North, Missis- 

sauga, Ontario L5G 2T3. (416) 278-8907 


HOW TO PLAY POPULAR PIANO 
New home study course. Fast, easy method, 
Guaranteed! Free information. Write: Popu- 
lar Music, Studio (P1), 3284 Boucherie 
Road, Kelowna, B.C. V1Z 2H2. 


St. Andrew’s 


Presbyterian Church 
Fort Coulonge, Quebec JOX 1V0 
celebrates on Sunday, October 14, 1990 the 


100th Anniversary 
And 


the formation of its congregation in 1856. 

All former members and friends are cordially 
invited to attend the service at 11:30 a.m., 
reception to follow. The guest speaker, 
the Rev. E.G. MacDonald (minister 1956- 
1960), assisted by the minister, 

Rev. Allan G. MacKenzie. 

For more information write or call: Mrs. C.W. 
Mavor, 270 Sherwood Drive, Ottawa, Ont. K1Y 
3W4; (613) 728-1009. 


Grace and Gratitude 


MEDITATION 


Neville F. Jacobs 


Reading: Ephesians 2: 1-10; I John 1: 1-4 


L our Christian vocabulary the word grace means the favour and love that 
God bestows upon ‘‘undeserving’’ humanity. Most of the catechisms and 
confessions in the Reformed tradition concur that grace emphasizes the qualities 
of God’s love for human beings — it is totally gratuitous, offered to humanity in 


complete freedom on God’s part. 


Luther, in his writings on the subject of grace, puts grace in the context of sin. 
In spite of our sin, according to the Reformer, God addresses us personally in 


Christ and guarantees that we are forgiven, acceptable and saved. 
So, in the experience of the grace of God, God’s 


favour, benevolence, mercy and 
love, the sinner 1s accepted exactly as 
she or he is, regardless of what she or 
he has done or hasn’t done. To say 
the least, this is the most liberating 
experience! With gusto I and others 
sing: 

‘“‘Amazing grace, how sweet the 

sound that saved a wretch like me. 

I once was lost but now I’m found 

was blind but now I see.”’ 

To have experienced grace is to 
‘“‘*have heard, to have seen with our 
own eyes, to have watched, to have 
touched with our hands the Word, 
who is life.’’ This liberating experi- 
ence engenders a whole new exis- 
tence. A result is gratitude, which 
now becomes the motivating force in 
what they say and do. The spirit of 
love becomes the generating force of 
their behaviour. As we have been 
graced by God, now we too desire to 
give grace to some graceless soul. 
Our acts toward the ‘“‘left-overs’’ and 
the “‘wretched of the earth’’ are now 
acts of mercy. They arise from our 
thankfulness for the grace received. 
| Our actions to bring recovery of sight 
| to the blind, freedom to the captives, 
| liberty to the oppressed and justice to 
| the downtrodden are our responses to 
the love of God that we received 
without any merit of our own. 
| Humanitarian actions can also be 
| motivated by anger. In fact, anger 
can generate considerable creative 
energy in us. Since the sixties I have 
engaged myself in many causes. 
Having lived in an oppressive society 
[South Africa] where my own hu- 
|manity has been violated and where 


my personhood has been systemati- 
cally destroyed and reduced to *‘non- 
beingness,’’ my option has always 
been on the side of the underling and 
the ‘‘sinned-against.’’ On many oc- 
casions I have marched with scores 
of angry humanitarians protesting in- 
justice. Those who are driven by an- 
ger are usually the first to burn out 
because anger is a destructive moti- 
vator. An act for justice sake which 
arises from anger is usually rooted in 
an experience of hurt. But the activ- 
ism of Christians ought to be rooted 
in healing, forgiveness and grace. 
Simply put, grace is the force of God 
working in our human existence 
moving it in love. 

Grace-at-work first has its effects 
on the individual personality of the 
believer but it certainly does not end 
there. Precisely because it liberates 
the individual by effecting a sponta- 
neous openness to others. Faith, hope 
and love are mediated in this world 
through the agency of people — you 
and me! 

In one of my readings I came 
across this delightful story of a well- 
known American radio announcer of 
the 40s and 50s. He was heard by 
millions in the U.S.A. and many oth- 
er countries. He received so many 
letters that a number of secretaries 
had to sort through the mail to deter- 
mine which were the most important. 


A few important letters would be re- 
sponded to on the radio, others by a 
form letter and others were simply 
trashed. One day an unusual letter 
was received; one that was written in 
poor grammar, full of spelling errors 
and clearly written in the shaky writ- 
ing of an older person. The writer 
identified himself as a shepherd from 
North Dakota who had as his only 
companions a dog, a violin and a ra- 
dio. The latter was his only contact 
with the outside world. His wife, he 
wrote, had died years ago: his chil- 
dren had moved away and his nearest 
neighbour lived several miles away. 
Although he and the announcer had 
never met the announcer became his 
best friend. The reason for his writ- 
ing was that his violin was out of tune 
and he wondered whether the an- 
nouncer would play an A on his pi- 
ano so that he could get his violin 
back in tune. Then one day in the 
middle of an important broadcast on 
world affairs, amidst the names of 
the world’s most sought-after 
‘‘stars,’’ the announcer stopped. Af- 
ter a pause he said: “‘Shepherd of the 
North Dakota hills, are you there, are 
you listening? Are you listening 
shepherd of the North Dakota hills, 
are you listening?’’ Pause. Then 
loudly and clearly a note was struck 
on a piano and the announcer de- 
clared: ‘‘There is YOUR A. There is 
YOUR A!” 

May we all, the recipients of 
grace, interrupt the miserable world 
of forgotten, downtrodden and grace- 
less souls to give them an *‘A’’! 


Prayer 

Gracious and compassionate God 
we lift our hearts to you in praise and 
thanksgiving. Nothing is ours except 
what you have given us. Help us to- 
day and always as recipients of free 
grace to give as we have received 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


Mr. Jacobs serves as minister of West Point 
Grey Presbyterian Church in Vancouver. 
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The GOODS and SERVICES 
TAX (GST) 


m Cometh... 


First the BAD news... 


Beginning January 1st, 1991, subscription rates for the Presbyterian 
Record will increase: 


Individual subscriptions : $10.28 + .72 (GST) = $11.00 
Every Home Plan : $ 8.41 + .59(GST) =$ 9.00 


Now the GOOD news... 


Until December 31, 1990, congregations and individuals may subscribe at the 
present rate and avoid the GST. 


Individual subscriptions : 1 year: $ 9.50 
2 years: $18.00 
3 years: $27.00 
Every Home Plan: $7.50 


NOTE: To qualify we must receive your cheque by Dec. 31, 1990. After that date church treasurers must add 
the 7% GST to outstanding invoices. 


Circulation Department 
Presbyterian Record 
50 Wynford Drive 
Don Mills, Ont. 

M3C 1J7 


PROFILE 


They take their faith wherever they 


by Ivor Williams 


he tour bus filled with Canadian 
farmers slowed to a stop close to the 
undefined border between England 
and Scotland. 

A long lake shimmered below. 
Flocks of sheep dotted the heather- 
strewn hillsides. A few herders could 
be seen watching over them. Beside 
the road was a statue of the Good 
Shepherd. 

‘This is the place I thought you’d 
like,’ the English driver said to the 
tour director. 

And so Harold Smith and his wife 
Ruth led their surprised Canadian 
farm tour group off the coach to the 
quiet roadside for a brief Sunday 
morning service of worship and 
thanksgiving. She located a spiritual 
reading in the little pamphlets always 
in her flight bag. He read the 23rd 
psalm. There was a moment of si- 
lence and reflection, a prayer, and 
then it was back on the bus, because 
there were many more miles to go. 

It was a marvellous experience, 
the driver told Harold, and one that 
had never happened to him before. 

“It was just putting my faith to 
work,’’ said the Chatham, Ontario, 
farmer, broadcaster, musician, and 
active Presbyterian layman. 

Smith retired back to his family 
farm last year, which he had never 
really left, just down the 6th conce- 
sion of Dover township from New St. 
Andrew’s, the little red brick Pres- 
byterian church he has always at- 
tended and where he later taught Sun- 
day School, where he and Ruth sang 
in the choir, played the organ and led 
the music, where he was elder, clerk 
of session and member of the man- 
agement board. 


Broadcaster Harold Smith. 
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In 1943 the owner of CFCO, the 
low-powered Chatham radio station 
which could almost be seen across 
six miles of prairie-like Kent County 


farmland, yielded to  Smith’s 
pleadings and let him announce the 
weekend station breaks, and he par- 
ticipated, always without pay, in the 
occasional religious __ broadcasts 
which his own and other ministers pi- 
oneered. (The station was in one 
room of the former William Pitt Ho- 
tel, later in an office suite over the 
Wanless hardware store, but now is 
in a smart new building on the west- 
ern edge of Chatham and its powerful 
signal is heard across Southwestern 
Ontario. ) 


I, 1962 full-time farmer Smith 
convinced the new management of 
the station that it needed regular 
farm-oriented programming, and that 
he was just the man to provide it, 
even while he maintained his farm 
operation. His radio experience had 
consisted of little more than the sta- 
tion breaks, but he was a successful 
farmer, and seemed to the managers 
a good bet to help them try to in- 
crease their rural audience. They 
agreed to a trial. That trial lasted 27 
years, until just a few months ago, 
when Smith retired, showered with 
honours for his work in developing 
the farm broadcasts which had suc- 
ceeded in attracting a consistent and 
loyal rural and urban audience. 

The success of his radio work is re- 
flected in the testimonial tributes, 
certificates and plaques that cover a 
wall in one room of the farmhouse, 
and the clippings, cards and letters, 
so far uncatalogued, that fill a shoe- 
box nearby. His work has been rec- 
ognized by the Ontario Federation of 
Agriculture, the Ontario Institute of 
Agrologists, the Chatham and Dis- 


ee 


trict Chamber of Commerce and 
many other local, provincial and na- 
tional organizations and individuals. 

‘*Some may be able to get by with- 
out their church, but not Ruth and I,”’ 
he says earnestly. “‘It has meant a lot 
tous.” 

Their faith, and the little brick 
church down the road with its 150 
members, most like the Smiths, with 
their roots going back over a century 
in the community, has been a steady- 
ing influence, ‘‘the centre of our liv- 
es,’” he says. 

As his knowledge of international 
agriculture and farm economics grew 
and was recognized, Smith became a 
leader of farm tours to South Ameri- 
ca, New Zealand, Australia, Japan 
and more than once to the United 
Kingdom. Busy events, those, with 
local tours to Oversee, Communica- 
tions to establish, trying to ensure 
that the participants got the benefit 
they sought. 

‘But we always tried to keep Sun- 
days clear for worship,’’ recalls Har- 
old. 


Harold’s church, New St. Andrew’s, now 
has even more of his time. 


W. his faith reflected in his 


broadcasting, touring and community 
work? 

Smith hopes so. 

‘‘We wanted it to show that our 


church and faith were part of our 
life.”’ 

‘““We tried to present our broad- 
casting with a Christian outlook, 
without preaching’’, Smith says. 
Conservation is really just the stew- 
ardship of the land, he suggests sin- 
cerely. 

Smith reflected back on his term as 
a member of the Spiritual Growth 
Committee of the Hamilton-London 
Synod, when he organized a seminar 
to help clergymen and other church 
leaders gain a better understanding of 
the needs and work of radio, tele- 
vision and newspaper _ reporters. 
‘‘Every reporter needs a spokeman,”’ 
he said, and felt that the Presbyterian 
church might be overly reluctant to 
provide such a spokesman, on behalf 
of the national church. ‘‘They must 
not feel that the reporters are an ene- 
my,’ he suggests. 

Was there conflict between his 
faith and his work? 

‘Never,’ says Harold. He recalls 
that he avoided sponsorship by brew- 
ery interests for his radio work, and 
being very unhappy when such a re- 
lationship appeared by error on a pro- 
gramme being broadcast from a 
ploughing match. ‘“They knew I was 
unhappy about it’’, he smiles, but 
says the single issue wasn’t suffi- 
ciently controversial to compel him 
to resign. 

The listeners of CFCO no longer 
have Harold Smith to give them farm 
news, market prices and analysis 
three times a day. 

But New St. Andrew’s now has 
even more of his time. 

His great-grandfather settled on 
that family farm in 1861. Harold was 
born in its trim white farmhouse in 
1924. One son still farms the land, 
another is not far away, and the other 
two are in the communications indus- 
try in London and Ottawa. 

The Smiths regard that acreage as 
a blessing that came from God, and 
they intend to leave it ‘‘as we found it 
or improved.’’ And as the acreage 
will be left improved so will the 
wide-spread community that Har- 
old’s farm broadcasts reached for 27 
years, with his Christian emphasis on 
stewardship of the land. 


Mr. Williams is a former editor of The Regina 
Leader Post. He is a member of Westmount 
Presbyterian Church in London, Ontario. 
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FROMTHE EDITOR 


For the past — thanks. For the future — yes 


Tics last summer, I believed 
that "going to the country" was 
what you did for rest and 
rehabilitation. You cancelled the 
daily paper, put the dog in a 
kennel, sent the kids to camp and 
escaped to tranquility and peace. 
But last year trouble invaded 
paradise. It began when my 
brother-in-law accidently lost a 
steer Out the back of his truck on 
the way to market. After days of 
searching, the only evidence of the 
beast was one spot on the road 
that indicated an animal had 
experienced significant fright in 
that location. The rest of the 
summer was spent worrying Over 
the drought that engulfed the part 
of the country in which we holiday. 
This summer things did not 
improve. True, the corn grew to 
gigantic heights. In the West a 
near-record crop is expected. But 
I noticed other things to worry 
about. Everywhere trees are dying 
~ maple trees, evergreens, ash 


Openness and the Reformation 


O sic: includes several 
celebrative events for the church 
including Reformation Sunday. 
For that reason we include an 
article on John Knox who, as the 
author points out, is an 
embarrassment to many moderns, 
including some Presbyterians. 

From our vantage he seems too 
lacking in grace, openness and 
love. But perhaps Knox would 
find us lacking. Too open = with 
an openness that often becomes 
mere relativism and _ views 
intolerance as a sin worse than 
evil. 

Interestingly, one of the chief 
challenges to this modern mind set 


John Congram 


trees, all kinds of trees. Outside 
our cottage on the pond the water 
lilies are speckled with dead spots. 
Just an accident this year? 
Perhaps, but what is not an 
accident is the disappearance of 
frogs. In a river that once teamed 
with frogs which provided nightly 
lullabies, this summer I neither saw 
nor heard a single one. Scientists 
are puzzled but they suspect 
pollution. 

Added to this is a new enemy. 
Like evil itself it comes arrayed in 
a beautiful garment. This showy 
pink flower has begun to appear in 
the wetlands of Ontario. It can 
destroy all plant life, including 
bulrushes, in the bogs and marshes 
it infests. When that happens the 
death of water and animal life will 
soon follow. Each plant produces 
thousands of seeds. Again 
scientists are puzzled as to how to 
control its advance. Unaware of 
its danger, and enamoured by its 
beauty, some have actually 


has come from outside the church. 
Allan Bloom, in The Closing of the 
American Mind, argues that 
Openness has become the chief 
virtue of our time. In our attempts 
to be open and accepting, truth is 
often ignored or forgotten. Our 
quest for openness allows us to 
avoid the hard questions of what 
we believe and where we stand. 
Openness, if it means being open 
to the truth and new knowledge, 
should receive the unqualified 
support of all Christians. But 
openness that says objective truth 
does not exist, all lifestyles are 
equal, and whatever you believe is 
valid as long as it feels right to 
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yes!" And may our yes include the 


cultivated it in their gardens. 
I may turn off the television and 
discontinue the newspaper to have 
some respite from Oka and the 
Middle East, but the ravages we 
have inflicted on nature are not as 
easily blotted out. This and more 
have provided a restless summer. 
Despite it all, we have arrived at 
another Thanksgiving with much 
for which to give thanks. The 
land, much like my first pet dog 
that continued to lick my hand 
despite the abuse I heaped on her, 
still provides an abundance of life’s 
basic needs. The fruit and 
vegetables which abound around us 
symbolize one more chance and 
the opportunity to mend our ways. 
With Dag Hammarskjold may we 
pray, "For all that has been — 
thanks! For all that shall be — 


determination to cease the abuse 
of the land that feeds us and the 
God who loves us. 


you, is a sellout to the culture in 
which we live. 

A new openness to truth led to 
the Reformation —one that called 
people to the service of a God 
whose thoughts are not our 
thoughts and whose ways are not 
our ways. That contrasts sharply 
with an openness which proclaims 
there really is no truth. 

But, then, the lifestyle of most 
Christians in Canada is quite 
different from that of John Knox. 
Six months as a galley slave can 
dramatically affect how you 
perceive reality and execute your 
theology. 
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PUNGENT AND PERTINENT 


Justice and Nation Building 


Geoffrey Johnston 


une 24th, 1990 was a memorable day. For weeks we had been told this would 

be a nationalist holiday to end all holidays; and it was. At first the weather 
was ambiguous; I wondered if God would turn out to be a federalist after all. But 
not that day. The sun shone, the warm breeze blew, and the parade wound down 
Sherbrooke St. in a mass of blue and white. The people who make Quebec flags, 
I am told, were out of stock. And then at night thousands stood in the parking lot 
on Ile St Helene to cheer for their favourite folk singers, Vigneault and Pichet. I 
can remember other feasts of John the Baptist twenty years ago, but they often 


turned ugly. This one was serene and 
joyful; Quebec nationalism, more re- 
laxed and civilized than before, is off 
and running. 

Jean Chretien, sensibly, told us to 
take the summer off. We did, and 
now we are back at work. As the dis- 
cussion begins again I keep hearing 
the question Pierre Trudeau liked to 
ask ‘‘Who speaks for Canada?’’ At 
time of writing the answer has to be 
*‘Nobody.”’ 

Is that bad news? Is Canada worth 
fighting for? 

Let me be clear. I am a Canadian, 
born and raised in a mill town in 
southern Ontario. My roots are in 
that part of the country that begins at 
the top of the Niagara escarpment. 
Canada is my country, and my coun- 
try is inconceivable without Quebec. 
If we should fall apart I would weep, 
like Amos, over the ruin of my pat- 
rimony. But attachment to a partic- 
ular national entity is not sufficient 
for one who tries to think as a Chris- 
tian. For Christians the nation does 
not exist for itself, but for justice. 
Amos gave me the idea in the first 
place, for he was the prophet who in- 
sisted that God’s covenant with Israel 
was conditional. It depended on the 
state of justice in Israel. Justice, not 
nationality is the fundamental issue. 
The question before us is not whether 
Canada should continue to exist, but 
whether Canada’s existence will 
bring more or less justice. 

I believe that the disintegration of 
Canada will not contribute to the 
building of a just society in this part 
of the continent. 

At the same time as regionalism, 
in whatever official language, is on a 


roll, so is capitalism. One need only 
look at the thought of Jacques Pari- 
zeau or Don Getty. These men rep- 
resent the business community, for 
whom the only market that counts is 
the United States. In a sense Canada 
is a pest and a nuisance, something 
that gets in the way of selling, first in 
the United States but also, perhaps, 
in the rest of the world. But Canada 
has precious little to sell, other than 
natural resources, trees, metals, wa- 
ter, grain, and perhaps, fish. We also 
have expertise, but expertise 1s porta- 
ble and will go where capital goes. 
Capital has become extremely mo- 
bile. It will go where it wills, and 
there is no particular reason to be- 
lieve it will stay in Canada. We have 
fought long and hard to avoid being a 
resource colony of the United States. 
The Free Trade Agreement (FTA) 
made it almost impossible to contin- 
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ue the struggle. As a united country 
we might be able to survive by abro- 
gating the FTA and returning to our 
roots. Fragmented we have little fu- 
ture but to become a series of depen- 
dencies of the USA, pulp and paper 
republics, hewers of wood and draw- 
ers of water. 

The consequence of being a re- 
source colony is powerlessness. A re- 
source colony depends on the buyer, 
the metropolitan country, for its very 
bread and butter. Ask anybody in the 
third world. Becoming a resource 
colony reduces the power of the 
smaller state to make independent de- 
cisions. This kind of future is not in- 
evitable; we do not have to go that 
way. But choosing a different future 
means thinking about the kind of po- 
litical organization we want in Cana- 
da in the light of changes in contem- 
porary capitalism. We cannot discuss 
the constitution apart from free trade 
with the Americans, or even more 
threatening, a common market that 
includes ourselves, the United States 
and Mexico. The national debate and 
the economic debate must go on to- 
gether. 

If present trends continue the fu- 
ture is clear. Canada will disinte- 
grate, more or less, into its constitu- 
ent parts, and each of those parts will 
become suppliers of raw materials to 
the USA. Mexico will provide cheap 
labour, we will provide cheap water, 
and American capital, plus the Ca- 
nadian entrepreneurs who survive, 
can take on the Europeans and the 
Japanese. 

It sounds exciting, but will it pro- 
vide justice? I doubt it, for in the cap- 
italist future we give away the levers 
of power that can keep capitalism re- 
sponsible. We have other choices, 
but in my view they involve a united 
Canada. In a fragmented Canada jus- 
tice will be hard to come by. And jus- 
tice, after all, is what nations are all 
about.) 


Dr. Johnston is Director of Studies in Pres- 
byterian College, Montreal. 


Presbyterian language 

Thank you, thank you, thank you 
for reprinting David Steele’s ‘*Pres- 
byterian Language’’ (July-August is- 
sue). I have always known what a 
Presbyterian was but could or would 


never be able to put it into words. 
Effie Cunningham, 
Saanichton, B.C. 


Ecumenical commandment 
broken 

Permit me a gentle ‘Tut, tut!’ I fear 
that in your editorial, Priority Ques- 
tions,’’ July-August issue, you have 
broken that ecumenical command- 
ment which says, “‘You shall not de- 
fine a polity other than your own in 
terms of its worst excesses.’’ You 
ask, “‘Will we [that is, The Presbyte- 
rian Church in Canada] become a 
Congregational Church.?’’ and, with 
reference to the pre-1925 Congrega- 
tional Union you write, ‘‘Our de- 
nomination is in danger of replacing 
it. Increasingly, congregations are 
only interested in themselves.’’ If 
they are, it is sad — but it is not con- 
gregationalism (notwithstanding the 
United Church minister who recently 
said that he was leading his flock into 
Canadian Congregationalism so that 
they could be their own masters!) 

To put it very briefly, congregatio- 
nalism is that polity which em- 
phasises (1) that the visible church 
comprises those who have been 
called and gathered into the church 
catholic. (2) That therefore one can- 
not be a *‘Christian in general’’ — to 
be a Christian is to be a limb of the 
body, which is Christ's. (3) That the 


LETTERS 


We publish as many letters as possi- 
ble. All are subject to editing, and 
should not exceed 200 words. Letters 
are intended to provide for the wide 
expression of views among our read- 
ership. Publication, however, does 
not imply endorsement either by the 
RECORD or The _ Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 


corporate priesthood of believers is 
charged with seeking not majority 
rule in a democracy, but unanimity in 
Christ the Lord of the Church. (This 
is a high doctrine of the Church in- 
deed!). (4) This seeking is done in 
the Church Meeting (rather than the 
Church Meeting), to which the saints 
go after they have sat under the Word 
and received the bread and wine. 
Here they do their contextual theolo- 
gy, asking such questions as, ‘*What 
would God have us do with the Gos- 
pel we have received in the commu- 
nity in which he has placed us?”’ 
‘*How are we to express our catholic- 
ity to those of our own tradition and 
others?”’ 

Clearly, | have just described the 
ideal. Because the saints are also sin- 
ners there is point in the old adage, 
‘‘Congregationalism may be the poli- 
ty of heaven, but on earth the saints 
sometimes deserve  Presbyteria- 
nism!’ The polity can be distorted by 
an isolationist spirit and by rampant 
individualism. But other polities 


WATSON’s WorLD 


1 UNDERSTAND A LOT OF 
EXCITEMENT HAS GONE OUT 
OF +lIS LIFE.... 


have their pitfalls too — have we 
never heard of peevish presbyteries 
or petty prelates? 

A case might even be made for 
saying that a possible answer to your 
question, *“Will we become a con- 
gregational church?’’ might be, “*Let 
us hope so, provided that the congre- 
gationalism be the genuine article, 
and that the strengths of Presbyteria- 
nism be maintained.” 

Incidentally, as for that other rath- 
er prolific polity: there is not much 
wrong with bxshxps, provided they 
be of the non-sacerdotal sort, that 
they behave like shepherds, and that 
they are under the oversight of the 
whole body. In this sense some Re- 
formed churches have had them for 
centuries. 

Alan P. F. Sell, 
Calgary, Alberta. 


Who ya gonna believe? 

Concerning the article ‘“*But What 
is the Question?’’ by Alistair Miller 
(July-August issue), I pray that he 
was joking — you simply wanted to 
see how many Christians were listen- 
ing — right? 

His statement that “‘. . . this reli- 
gious journey could never lead to to- 
tal certainty . . .”’ comes close to ag- 
nosticism. In typical agnostic fashion 
Miller states ‘‘. . . that religious ex- 
perience too is built on asking ques- 
tions rather than accepting answers.”’ 
The Christian reply would be that 
given by James (1:5) that ‘‘if any of 


continued on page 37 


Noel Watson 


HE USED “To SMUGGLE 
BIBLES 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


{InTO 


( 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


The Right to Die 


O: the last little while you may have become familiar with the name and 
face of David Lewis. He has been interviewed on television and in the 
print press and been the subject of countless radio talk shows all across Canada. 
David Lewis is a counsellor of people with AIDS and he has the dreaded disease 


himself. 


What’s really different about Lewis is that he claims to have helped some of 
the terminally ill people he has dealt with take their own lives. He says that in 
each case the patients wanted to die with dignity and he merely assisted the pro- 


cess by telling them what drugs to 
purchase and how to administer 
them. David Lewis plans to take his 
own life in this, or some similar, 
fashion. It is quite possible that by 
the time this column is published we 
will have heard of his demise. 

Lewis and some of his friends are 
members of a group called *‘Dying 
With Dignity’’ a Canadian organiza- 
tion that promotes euthanasia as an 
individual right. The group plans to 
publish its own protocol soon and 
will ask the Canadian Bar Associa- 
tion and the Canadian Medical Asso- 
ciation to approve it. They will be 
lobbying for a change in the Criminal 
Code. 

It is now illegal to assist people in 
taking their own lives even though 
we have all heard stories of life sup- 
port systems being turned off or other 
cases in which medical practitioners 
have complied with a family request 
to stop administering drugs to termi- 
nally ill relatives so that they may die 
naturally. The current law, which is 
rarely prosecuted, was last reviewed 
seven years ago and the Law Reform 
Commission recommended it be left 
to stand as it is. 

The pro-euthanasia group. would 
like Canada to adopt a system similar 
to the one in place in the Nether- 
lands. It allows a terminally ill pa- 
tient who is judged to be within six 
months of death to bring his or her 
own life to an end. The patient must 
make more than one request for eu- 
thanasia and must be assisted by a 
physician in the termination of life. 

It’s to be expected that the debate 
on this subject could become as 
heated and, at times, as irrational as 


the arguments over abortion and cap- 
ital punishment. Any kind of inter- 
vention would seem too much like 
playing God to some people. On the 
other hand, David Lewis has insisted 
that his interpretation of Christianity 
makes mercy killing totally consis- 
tent with Christian principles. We’ll 
hear the Bible quoted and people will 
take hard and fast stands without 
much reference to those who are ac- 
tually suffering in their last days of 
life. Some public polls are showing 
support for euthanasia but a lot of 
people worry that if you start out by 
killing those who are a burden to 
themselves you are liable to slip easi- 
ly into a practice of killing those who 
are a burden to others. They argue 
that if euthanasia is allowed to be- 
come standard we will have made an- 
other move away from a compassio- 
nate society. 
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Professor Arthur Schafer is Direc- 
tor of the Centre for Applied Ethics at 
the University of Manitoba. In a re- 
cent Globe and Mail article he com- 
pared attitudes on euthanasia be- 
tween Britain, where he had been a 
visiting scholar, and Canada. He 
found that what Canadians and Bri- 
tons both seem to want when they are 
dying is ‘‘appropriate’’ treatment. He 
says ‘‘Those patients who fight for 
every additional moment of life are 
entitled to assistance. But others are 
equally entitled to choose death with 
dignity.” 

In reaching this conclusion Schafer 
doesn’t miss an important point. If a 
person’s thinking is influenced by de- 
pression over illness a decision to ter- 
minate life may not be a ‘‘true’’ wish 
but may only be ‘‘the illness speak- 
ing.” In this case he suggests a so- 
called ‘‘living will’’ setting out your 
wishes in advance, even though such 
a thing is not formally recognized in 
Canadian law, or power of attorney 
could be given to a trusted friend, 
someone who could be expected to 
know and carry out your wishes un- 
der the circumstances. Ultimately, it 
is:an intensely personal decision and 
no. amount of hectoring or lecturing 
from.either side can change that.(] 


YOU WERE ASKING? 


Prayers at 50 Wynford 


I have noticed upon visiting church 
offices that they have daily devo- 
tions at 9:00 am each morning. 
Would it not be better if those who 
like to have morning devotions 
come 15 minutes early and pray on 
their own time? 


Ina “‘bottom-line,’’ profit and out- 
put-oriented company the 15 minutes 
times 5 would be a loss of 75 minutes 
of staff productivity. Include in that 
the few minutes it takes for people to 
move back to their respective offices 
and get organized and one can see a 
considerable loss of staff-time de- 
voted to a non-productive exercise. 
Could this time not be put to better 
use? 

I have been told that one reason for 
the 15-minute daily devotional period 
is to guarantee certain tax exemptions 
since the building is being used for 
worship. If that were the only ratio- 
nale then it would be unworthy of the 
church to prescribe such worship in 
its offices. Whatever worship carried 


Is it in keeping with Scripture to 
elect women to the role of elder 
when they are married to non- 
Christians? It’s my understanding 
that Scripture says women are un- 
der the spiritual authority of their 
husbands. How then can women 
effectively be leaders in the church 
if their own ‘‘head’’ won’t ac- 
knowledge THE head - Jesus? 


Even if I were to grant your prem- 
ise, I would respond that a woman 
who is married to a non-Christian is 
therefore by definition not under the 
spiritual authority of her husband 
since he does not share her faith and 
is not part of the church. She belongs 
to another family, “‘the family of 
God.’’ This may well cause her great 
pain and perhaps even conflict, but 
she has responded to and _ lives 
Christ’s injunction to place her loy- 


Tony Plomp 


Ps 
ZF 


cA 


on there would no longer be to the 
glory of God but an empty and de- 
grading exercise. I shudder to think 
of the blasphemy involved. 

Such is not the case. I believe it is 
appropriate that church office staff 
begin their work in worship together. 
I am reminded of Martin Luther say- 
ing something to the effect that he 
had a lot of work to do so he needed 
to do much praying. Worship is of 
the essence in the Church. Thus the 
work day at 50 Wynford Drive is be- 
gun in the spirit of worship and with 


a daily reminder of staff's depen- 
dence on the Lord of the Church for 
the work of the Church. Further- 
more, I would imagine that certain 
personal and communal needs are 
made known and brought before God 
in prayer. The time spent can be truly 
a ‘‘profitable’’ time. 

If we are solely interested in great- 
er efficiency and productivity at 
church offices then a good case could 
be made that people should ‘‘pray on 
their own time’’ and come 15 min- 
utes earlier. Or one could reduce the 
daily devotional to a brief service at 
the beginning of the week. But is this 
not to quibble? Worship is work and 
our work is worship. Conscientious 
staff of my acquaintance at 50 Wyn- 
ford put in many extra hours in the 
service of the church at stipends that 
do not compare with those offered for 
similar positions in the business 
world. Such are also the people for 
whom this period of worship is es- 
sential as they begin their sometimes 
thankless tasks! 


alty with him and with his people. 
And within God’s family she has all 
the responsibilities and privileges 
that come with membership in it. In- 
deed, within her own family I sup- 
pose she is the one who as witness to 
Christ carries his spiritual authority. 
Your question, however, gives me 
the opportunity to state that I do not 
agree with your suggested premise. | 
truly believe that God’s Spirit has 
opened our eyes to the fact that the 
traditional views in regards to the 
place of women in home and church, 
which have been divinely ordained to 
be subservient to men, have been 
profoundly mistaken. I recognize that 
not all Christians share that view, but 
it is mine and reflects the official po- 
sition of our church. I find it interest- 
ing that whereas there was a time 
when this issue pitted the so-called 
‘‘evangelicals’’ over against the so- 


called ‘“‘liberals,’’ today this debate 
rages also amongst those who hold 
the highest view as to the authority of 
Scripture. The literature on this sub- 
ject is vast and all I can do in this 
space is to refer you to it. Roberta 
Hestenes, President of Eastern Col- 
lege, and a ‘‘card-carrying evangeli- 
cal’’, has written extensively on this 
subject. I would commend for your 
reading her article in Youth Worker, 
Winter 1990, called ‘‘Redefining 
Roles In Ministry’’ (Subscription 
Service, P.O. Box 17017, North 
Hollywood, Ca 91615, USA).O 


Please send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Richmond, B.C. 
V7C 483. Include name and address for infor- 
mation only. 
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REVOLVING COLUMN 


Gordon Hodgson 


View from the hard pew 


Peace dividends with raisins... . 


G: pushed the door open carefully and then came in triumphantly with a 
large greasy bag . . . from the deli, it seemed. 

‘*Here,’’ he said, ‘‘have a peace dividend!”’ 

I looked at him in surprise. ‘““Have we been at war?’’ I asked. ‘‘You and I? 


Surely not! We never fight.”’ 


“You're right, mature people don’t fight,’’ George replied. 
**So what’s with the peace dividend?’’ I asked. 
‘It’s in celebration,’’ George responded, ‘‘of the end of the cold war. Now 


that the cold war’s over, there'll be 
buckets of money to go around. . .”’ 

George could use buckets of 
money — even a single bucket, even 
a couple of bucks! He _ never 
complained, though. Money seemed 
to be the least of his worries. He 
never seemed to have a steady job, 
no rich uncles, and his cloths were 

. . uh, well, sort of ‘comfortable’. I 
had often suspected that the reason he 
ate my cookies and drank my coffee 
was that once he’d paid for the 
oatmeal and the skim milk for 
breakfast —-maybe there wasn’t an 
awful lot left over. He was living 
pretty close to the poverty line — 
maybe even well below it. While he 
had a PhD in the humanities, he was 
still a part-time janitor. Maybe he 
liked janitoring... . 

“You sure the cold war’s over?’’ I 
asked. 

‘‘Well, yes! Look at» what is 
happening everywhere! Eastern 
Europe is turned upside down — 
there’s nothing to fight about 
anymore.”’ 

‘“Was there ever anything to fight 
about?’’ I asked. 

George looked surprised, ‘‘No, 
bubiees 

‘“Somebody had to keep the war 
machines up and running?’’ | asked. 

“Well, yes — they used to call it 
‘preparedness’ or  something,”’ 
George replied. 

**So you say the cold war is 
over?’’ I asked. 

“Yes, everyone says. . . 

‘‘Must be hard on the war 
industry,’’ I offered. 

“Yes, but they still get to service 
all the Third World wars,’’ George 


°° 


protested. 

“Okay, but that’s not like the 
market in the real cold war,’’ I said. 
‘‘Star Wars and all that sort of high 
technology,’’ I added. 

“Oh, Star Wars isn’t dead,’’ 
George protested. “‘Just because the 
immediate and presumed need is no 
longer there doesn’t mean they’ll 
shut down Star Wars.”’ 

“You must be mistaken,’’ I 
insisted. “‘If the West has lost its 
enemy — as if the enemy picked up 
its marbles and went home —why 
would we need Star Wars any more, 
even if we never needed it in the first 


‘*But it says right here 1n the local 
paper,’’ George insisted, ‘‘only a 
couple of months ago, that not only is 
Star Wars not to be shut down, but 
the Pentagon is planning to triple the 
budget for its weapons’ budget over 
the next six years. TRIPLE — like 
make it three times the ordinary 
budget! The total budget then will be 
between $55 billion and $140 billion. 
Wow, what a peace dividend that 
would have been!”’ 
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‘Speaking about peace 
dividends,’’ I said, ‘‘where is. the 
peace dividend you brought in?”’ 

George looked behind him and 
found the bag of cookies. ‘‘They 
have raisins, too,’’ he said. “‘I like 
raisins in my cookies.”’ 

““You just can’t expect the war 
industry to shut down every time 
peace breaks out,’’ I continued, *‘and 
it’s totally unreasonable to expect the 
funds destined for weapons 
manufacturers, and the military, to 
be diverted and called a_ peace 
dividend, just because the bottom has 
dropped out of the war business. It'll 
be back up in good time, just like any 
other good business... .”’ 

George was looking at the cookies. 
He picked one up, looked at it 
closely, then put it back and selected 
another. 

‘*Tt’s not fair!’’ I said. 

‘It is so fair!’’ George insisted. 
‘Look, I bought those cookies, and 
if | want to look for one with more 
raisins, that’s my business!”’ 

“No, no, what I meant was that it 
wasn't fair to have the bottom drop 
out of the war business, and _ it’s 
doubly unfair to have a bunch of 
peaceniks suggesting that those funds 
be diverted and called a _ peace 
dividend! They’ll probably want the 
dividend to be used for something 
like social programmes or 
international debt reduction —maybe 
even reducing the national deficit!’ I 
added. 

‘‘T suppose they could use the 
peace dividend in Canada for. . .”’ 

“‘Does. Canada get a_ peace 
dividend, too?’’ I asked. ‘‘We aren't 
into the war business, are we?”’ 

‘‘Well, we spend $12 billion 
yearly on the military, and then there 
are all those other bits of high-tech 
industry that the military depend on 


‘‘l know, we used to live in 
California, in one of those upper 
middle-class districts down the 


Bayshore, and there was great 
anxiety there 20 years ago when 
peace was breaking out in Southeast 
Asia — among the _ high-priced 
engineers and technicians who were 
about to get de-employed because 
someone was about to divert their 
war-business funds elsewhere. That 
was twenty years ago! Look, you 
can’t,’ I said, *‘go around cutting [:: a beautiful day at the end of summer on Vancouver Island. It’s been quite a 
jobs of people like that. It’s okay to summer starting with the rhetoric over Meech Lake. Then we had the Native 
let the poor and unskilled take the People’s protests; blocked highways and bridges and railway lines. We watched 
brunt of industry-wide cut-backs, but with dismay as the Canadian armed forces moved against Canadians, and then 
you can’t do that to sophisticated we were told they weren’t Canadians. As I write this it isn’t over; the confronta- 
professionals. It’s not fair!”’ tion continues. 

‘‘Maybe you could retrain .. . I hope the voice of the Church will speak out for peace and reconciliation be- 
George suggested. tween English-speaking and Natives in this land. History has brought us together 


~ FROMTHE MODERATOR ~ 


John F. Allan 


Let’s speak out 


99 


*‘Did you ever try to retrain a PhD 
engineer?’’ I asked. 
‘Well, maybe you could get him 


‘*Or her,’’ I interrupted. 

‘Or her,’’ George continued, “‘to 
take up employment in some other 
Industry ./)37" 

“Like the manufacturing and 
distributing of narcotics,’’ I offered. 
‘*That’s a good international business 
now, but it’s probably overstaffed 


already.’”’ 

“It’s also illegal,’’ George 
observed dryly. 

‘‘Making war is_ legal?’ I 
countered. 


‘“Why not,’ George continued, 
ignoring my comment “‘use the peace 
dividends — each country should 
have it’s own peace dividend — for 
establishing ‘appropriate’ technology 
for individual emerging nations — 
they call them NICs — newly 
industrialized countries.”’ 

*‘Sure, but how are you going to 
take these peace dividend funds and 
do that, using engineers and planners 
whose primary claim to professional 
excellence is the design and delivery 
of machines of death?’’ I countered. 

““NICs need someone to show 
them George started. He 
stopped abruptly and said, ‘‘NICs 
need someone to get out of the way 
while they develop their own 
technology — technology based on 
their traditional knowledge of 
agriculture, their traditional 
knowledge of everything. They don’t 
need sophisticated, air-conditioned, 
microprocessor-controlled _ tractors 
and trucks to grow and _ export 
flowers and tomatoes to markets in 


to share a great and good country. 
We must find a way to respect each 
other’s rights and cultures, and to 
live together as neighbours and 
friends. We must find a better road 
than separation or armed confronta- 
tion to settle our disputes. 

Paul wrote *‘. . God was in Christ 
reconciling the world to himself. . . 
and entrusting to us the message of 
reconciliation.’’ It is this message of 
reconciliation that the Church must 
both speak and demonstrate. For if 
we are reconciled to God in Christ, 
we will be reconciled to one another 
as sisters and brothers in Christ. 


the north. They need to be self- 
sufficient in their own corners of the 
newly industrialized world. Then if 
they can flog a bit of their excess into 
the international market, so much the 
better.” 

‘But they will need capital, so 
why not use peace dividends for 
capital export?’’ [ asked. 

‘‘A little, yes, but not a whole lot. 
That’s what has led the whole Third 
World into the terrible international 
debt crisis that they (and we) have 
now. You know, there’s over a 
trillion dollars owing in Third World 
international debt right now!”’ 

““Well,’’ I asked, ‘“‘could we use 
the peace dividends to pay off all that 
debt? Is there enough to go around?”’ 

‘‘That’s okay, the world has been 
spending nearly a trillion dollars a 
year in the war business .... so 
there should be enough,’’ George 
concluded, “‘within a year or so.”’ 


**But what are we going to do with 
all those laid-off engineers, if we do 


that?’’ I asked. ‘‘We’ll have 
hundreds of thousands of 
unemployed engineers and 


technicians, not to count all the 
military personnel themselves 

You can’t go around exporting all 
those jobs to the Third World just so 
that they can develop _ their 
indigenous technologies! We could 
have first-class riots with that kind of 
unemployment in the north.’’ 

‘‘Have a cookie,’’ George said, 
“this is going to take a_ while. 
Remember what they said in 
Proverbs 29:4 ‘When a king is 
concerned with justice, the nation 
will be strong, but when he is only 
concerned with money, he will ruin 
his country.’’’? 


Dr. Hodgson is a semi-retired professor, ad- 
ministrator and elder at Varsity Acres Pres- 
byterian Church in Calgary, Alberta. 
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H.E.L.P. Your Preacher 


A Good News/Bad News Scorecard by Jay Cormier 


Tired of sermons that leave you offended, muttering, sleepy? 
Well, H.E.L.P. is here: Homiletic Evaluation by Listeners in 
the Pews. The following ‘‘tool’’? has been developed to deter- 


mine qualitatively and quantitatively 


how bad or — praise 


God! —how good Sunday sermons are. If you can’t remember 
last Sunday’s sermon, try it on next Sunday’s. If the preacher 
(hereafter known as ‘‘P”’’) is guilty of one of the ‘‘sins’’ in sec- 
tion one, subtract one point from P’s score. For every ‘‘mira- 
cle’’ listed in section two, add two points. (Yes, you guessed it, 


the sermon could add up to nothing.) 


BAD NEWS — 


Subtract one 
point for 


each of the 
following: 


1. P begins with a salutation equiv- 
alent to ‘“‘My dear people,’’ spends 
the first three minutes retelling the 
gospel, and then says, ‘‘What the 
Good Lord is telling us today. . .”’ 


[etl 


2. You wonder if P took a sour pill 
before coming out of the study be- 
cause of his whiny, monotonous 
voice. 


3. P’s opening joke isn’t funny, dis- 
plays insensitivity, or perpetuates an 
outdated stereotype (against women, 
Protestants, Jews, etc.). TO 


4. P is reading the sermon! loncl 


5. You have the feeling that this is 
not only the first time you are hearing 
the sermon, but it’s a first for P_ too. 


ae) 
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6. P talks like Barry Fitzgerald in 
Going My Way with references to 
‘‘OurLordandSaviorJesusChrist’’ 

(one word), and “‘Holy Mother 
Church,’’ and refers to you as sheep. 


[via] 


7. P sounds like a theological jour- 
nal or a Presbyterian lawyer using 
words like ‘‘exegesis,’’ ‘*‘Parousia,”’ 
‘preferential option for the poor,”’ 
and *‘moral imperatives.’’ [Ke] 


8. The theme of the sermon is last 
week’s collection, this week’s collec- 
tion, or next week’s collection. 


9. P makes no reference to the 
theme of the gospel reading and con- 
stantly refers to you when mentioning 
sin, sex, greed, and those who don’t 


use their envelopes. ge) 


10. This is the same sermon P gave 
the last time this gospel reading came 
up, and (a) it’s no better this time 
around, (b) it’s worse this time. 
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11. You have glanced at your watch 
enough times to know that P’s homi- 
ly has now exceeded 14 minutes, 35 


seconds. [ree] 


12. You stood up and said ““We be- 
lieve in one God .. .”” but the ser- 
mon wasn’t over (probably P's fault, 


not yours) Se 


13. In style and substance, P re- 
minds you of one of the following: 
Jimmy Swaggart, Oral Roberts, 
Charlton Heston, Sir Lawrence Oliv- 
ier, or Jack Lemmon. ionic 


14. The BEST thing you can say 
about P’s sermons is that he is: 

- always funny 

- always brief 

- never offensive te 


BAD NEWS 
(points against): 


GOOD NEWS — 
Score two points 


for each of the 
following: 


1. P begins with a personal experi- 
ence or anecdote that you can relate 
to from your own experience and ef- 
fectively ties it to the point of the 


gospel. a 


2. P smiles and talks to you in a 
conversational tone with natural ges- 
tures and his face (especially his 
eyes) reflects what he is talking 


about. Lea 


3. P makes preaching look easy (be- 
lieve it: he has worked hard to give 


this impression). [sty] 


4. P uses words carefully, never 
talks down to anyone, and always 
means it when he refers to ‘‘we’’ and 
age ?e 


5. As a result of P's sermon you 
have resolved to do something. REG 


6. P challenges you and affirms you 
in your faith; you even think about 
what he says later in the week at 
work, at school, at home, etc. [Pte] 


7. You have no idea (and you don’t 
care) how long the sermon was. 


Lee] 


8. P’s message is reinforced by the 
dedication and enthusiasm he shows 


in the ministry. fee 


GOOD NEWS 
(points for): 


Mr. Cormier is an instructor in homiletics and 
editor of Connections, a news letter for 


preachers, in Derry, New Hampshire. 


VACATION PACKAGES 
To Trinidad, Tobago, Grenada, St. Lucia, 
Barbados, Jamaica, St. Kitts, Antigua, Do- 
mihican Republic, Mexico, Cuba and Vene- 
zuela — from $549. One and two week 
packages. Inquire about our spring and sum- 
mer departures to all islands. For details con- 
tact: Sam Sinanan, Hummingbird Travel, 37 
George St. N., Suite B508, Brampton, Onta- 
rio L6X IRS. (416) 452-0888. Collect calls 
accepted. Book early and save! 


Thangtinpao Donkhojam Eka Ariani Supono 
India Indonesia 


Yuri Andrea Restrepo P 
Colombia 


Wellem Ariance Godole 
Indonesia 


Acoaly, all these children are 
winners in God’s eyes — infinitely 
valuable...priceless. 

But some are losing out in life 
— fighting just to stay alive, with- 
out much hope. But you can help 
one of them become a winner. By 
saying that you will become a 
World Vision Child Sponsor, you 
will help one boy or girl win the 
battle against hunger, disease, ig- 
norance and despair. 

For only $27 a month, you'll 
give a suffering child what is 
needed, like food, clothing, health 
care, an edueaten aid for her com- 
munity, and most important of all, 
the assurance that someone cares. 

For more than 40 years, thou- 
sands of children have been 
helped by World Vision sponsors — 
caring people just like you. 


George Muhia Munusamy Balamoivi 
Kenya India 


Jorge Armando Marin Z 
Colombia 


Kannigar Nuansrisuruck 
Thailand 


And when you join this caring 
team, you'll discover a marvelous 
secret: you'll feel like a winner, too! 

That’s because you'll get to 
know and love a child who desper- 
ately needs your help. And sharing 
through your sponsorship gifts — 
and even personal letters, if you’d 
like to write — will put you at the 
top of the world. 

So complete and mail the cou- 
pon or call us today. Pick a winner 
and be a winner! 

For more information, or to 
start your sponsorship, call 


1-800-268-1650 


Sontevaion CANADA 


People helping people through 
4,200 projects in more than 60 countries. 


E Choose Your Child Now 


[] YES! Send my child’s photo and personal information. I understand I’ll 
g have 10 days to send my first $27 pledge gift, or return the information 


packet so someone else can help. 
I prefer to sponsor a CJ boy OD girl 


living in: L) Africa (J Asia (J Latin America [1] Where needed most. 
é LJ I prefer to start now. Enclosed is my first $27 sponsorship payment. Send 
my child’s photo and information right away. 


Mail to: 

World Vision Child Sponsorship 
Box 2500 

Mississauga, Ontario LSM 2H2 


I can't sponsor a child right now, but here’s a special gift of $ to help. 
NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY PROVINCE POSTAL CODE 


Please make your 
cheque payable to 

World Vision Canada. ‘ 
A A ssl 
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Over 25 years of TV 
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ninistry 


A congregation that proves itis possible to successfully 
televise a worship service 


by Ivor Williams 


hen Grant MacDonald looks 

out into the sanctuary of his St. An- 

drew’s Church in Kitchener, he sees 
his usual congregation of about 450. 

At that same moment, there are at 

least 


17,000 television viewers 
looking at him. There may be as 
many as 40,000. 


But the two CKCO-TV television 
cameras in the corners of the balco- 
ny, their operators, unusually bright 
interior lighting and even the little 
glass-enclosed sound room at the rear 
of the sanctuary do not intrude on the 
morning’s worship service, although 
Dr. MacDonald says ‘‘they cannot be 
ignored.”’ 

The viewing public is ‘‘looking 
in’’ on a regular service of worship, 
MacDonald explains, ‘‘not on some- 
thing that is being staged for tele- 
vision.’’ The congregation is con- 
scious of its television ministry but 
does not consider the necessary elec- 
tronic components a_ distraction. 
‘“‘Microphones are no longer unusual 
in any church.”’ 

After all, they have been there for 
about 28 years, longer than many 
members of the congregation! ‘‘The 
only accommodation I make to the 
television audience is the timing,”’ 
says MacDonald. He is conscious 
that he always has ‘‘57 minutes and 
20 seconds.”’ 

“This congregation is never very 
patient with an hour and five minute 
service. MacDonald smiles. 
“They are used to being out at 
twelve.”’ 

‘He has a wonderful sense of tim- 
ing,’’ says Frances Russell of the 
CKCO-TV production department. 

The congregation of St. Andrew’s 
also is conscious of the timing, and if 
the occasional guest minister allows 
his service to run much past that to 


which they have become accus- 
tomed, even on a Sunday when the 
service is not televised, members 
may be quick to point out the lapse. 
The minister must be conscious of 
‘‘dead air’’, and the receiving of the 
offering does not make very good 
television viewing, he suggests. 
“*‘Overrides’’, the insertion of other 
broadcast material at that point of the 
service, has been attempted, but 
when found to be disruptive, it was 
dropped. He acknowledges the role 
of music in the service, and gives 
credit to its director. 


Energy, continuity 


You must put energy into the serv- 
ice, says the minister, or any audi- 
ence can be lost. 

Good television demands continu- 
ity, and for that reason unfamiliar 
faces rarely appear at the St. An- 


On camera at St. Andrew’s Church, Kitchener. 


drew’s pulpit when the service is 
broadcast. MacDonald, the senior 
minister, accepts ‘‘five or six’’ invi- 
tations to special services and anni- 
versaries each year mainly to small 
rural churches ‘‘where I think it is 
really at.”’ 

Only on the alternate Sundays 
when the television audience sees the 
service from nearby St. Peter’s Lu- 
theran Church, will Dr. MacDonald 
consider speaking from other pulpits. 
‘*Television is such a personal medi- 
um,”’ he says, recalling that his pre- 
decessor Dr. Findlay Stewart fol- 
lowed the same practice. 

He feels that if viewers were to see 
a different face frequently, they 
would lose interest. He can draw a 
parallel to the television audience 
which develops an allegiance to com- 
peting news “‘anchors’’ like Lloyd 
Robertson or Peter Mansbridge. 

When CKCO, then a CBC affil- 
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Over 25 years of 
TV Ministry continued 


Rev. Grant MacDonald says you must put energy into the service, or any audience can be lost. 


iated station, suggested regular Sun- 
day morning televised services, four 
congregations, the two still carrying 
on the work, and St. John’s Anglican 
and Trinity United churches were in- 
vited to participate. The Anglican 
and United churches eventually de- 
cided not to take part in the program- 
ming, finding the equipment in- 
trusive and the requirements disrup- 
tive for their particular buildings and 
congregations. Services from the oth- 
er two have been constant for almost 
three decades. 

Surprisingly, perhaps, there is no 
apparent rivalry between other 
churches who might like the electron- 
ic exposure (although the Pentecos- 
tals have asked for some sharing of 
the available time, but the station au- 
thorities have turned down their sug- 
gestion). 


No money-raising 


The guidelines set out by the tele- 
vision stations are simple. ‘‘We 
agree that we are not here to make a 
pitch, there is no money-raising pro- 
cess,’’ says MacDonald. 

‘“We don’t want to get in the 
way,’ says Miss Russell. ‘‘The 
church service programming is part 
of our community service.’’ 

Late each Friday or very early on 
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the Sunday morning preceding the 
televised service, technicians ensure 
that the communications equipment 
is in place and working. The sanct- 
uary lighting is constant, provided by 
the church but with the station’s ex- 
perts acting as consultants when the 
fixtures were upgraded a few years 
ago. 

A mobile studio, about the size of 
a Greyhound bus, is moved into 
place close to the church prior to each 
televised service. It is jammed with 
communications equipment and tele- 
vision monitors, one for each of the 
cameras in use. A director in the dim- 
ly-lit studio selects the camera shots, 
and the selected signal is transmitted 
by microwave about two miles across 
the downtown area to the CKCO stu- 
dio facilities, where it is amplified 
for broadcast locally, or transmitted 
for broadcast through satellite trans- 
mitters near Owen Sound, in the 
Muskoka vacation area, and in lower 
Southwestern Ontario, to serve the 
Sarnia-Windsor area. ‘‘We have a 
sizeable audience in Michigan,’’ says 
Miss Russell. 

The television crew, made up of a 
director, two cameramen, a crew 
chief, an audio person, a video-tape 
operator and an engineer back at the 
studio, usually record the 9:00 a.m. 
service, in the unlikely event of tech- 
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nical failure during the regular 11:00 
a.m. service. If that occurs, the early 
service may be transmitted, or copies 
of it are available for broadcast dur- 
ing the vacation period when it is not 
possible to do every service on a 
‘‘live’’ basis. (They ensure that sub- 
stitute broadcasts are ‘‘timeless’’, so 
Easter or other special services are 
not aired again in mid-summer. ) 


Who sees it? 


What sort of people make up those 
17,000 viewers? The letters that 
flow, unsolicited, to St. Andrew’s re- 
veal that most are regular viewers, 
many are shut-ins, some who may 
never have had regular church con- 
tact, and those for whom their former 
attendance has become impossible. 
Some may have been only occasional 
listeners, and a particular broadcast 
service may have provided special 
meaning to them. Some of them pour 
out a life story, or may want help in 
working out personal issues of faith. 
Some will join the television audi- 
ence after attending their own serv- 
ices. 

Others have gone on to re-establish 
contact with a local church, their in- 
terest and faith renewed by a chance 
contact with St. Andrew’s television _ 
ministry. Still others may be hiding — 


There are at least 17,000 viewers 
and there may be as many as 40,000 


from organized religion, finding their 
spiritual needs met by the flickering 
tube. MacDonald believes they can 
feel part of a congregation through 
television. 


J tantnal f 
answere 


All the letters receive personal an- 
swers. 

Some of them enclose money. 
Such donations help meet the weekly 
costs of the televised ministry, paid 
for by the congregation, whose total 
budget this year will be over 
$600,000. 

Some suggest these funds might be 
better used for Presbyterian World 
Service, food banks or whatever. 
““We do all that, too,’’ says Mac- 
Donald, quietly and sincerely. His 


congregation is ‘‘proud’’ of its tele- 
vision outreach. 

St. Andrew’s estimates it pays 
about half the cost of the broadcast 
and production skills, which have 
shown dramatic increases since they 
were launched, from about fifty dol- 
lars each Sunday to several hundred 
dollars. ‘““We are part of their Ca- 
nadian content requirements. ”’ 

The Kitchener station is carried on 
more than 50 Southwestern Ontario 
cable systems which may offer as 
many as 38 different programmes, in 
several languages. It reaches into ma- 
jor cities like Toronto and London. 

Surveys, which give television op- 
erators the ratings numbers on which 
they base their charges (and claim 
their benefits) to advertisers, indicate 
that when Grant MacDonald steps 
into the St. Andrew’s pulpit on a 
Sunday morning, and addresses the 


450 in the sanctuary and the two 
cameras, there are 128,000 potential 
viewers. 

Of that total one can be sure that at 
least 17,000 will be watching. For 
the statistically-minded who are into 
such things, that’s a 13 per cent share 
of available audience, something 
many sponsors would be happy to be 
able to match for prime-time com- 
mercial viewing. () 


Mr. Williams is a former editor of The Regina 
Leader-Post. He is a member of Westmount 
Presbyterian Church in London, Ontario. 


THROWAWAY CHILDREN 


They are called Deficient and Unsalvageable. Crammed into institutions 
they lie in small, filthy cribs - hungry, cold and sick - not making a sound. 

They have never seen a toy, or been touched and held. In fact, nobody 
even knows their names. They are Romania’s throwaway children. 

We must not let their silent pleas go unheard anymore. With your help, 
Christian Children’s Fund can show love and compassion to thousands who 
have only known inhuman cruelty. 

Please give a special donation to our Romanian Children’s Fund today. 

No child deserves to be a throwaway. Only you can break their silence. 


eee 
BREAK THE SILENCE 
i ZC Enclosed is my special donation of $ PR 1090 O 
for the Romania Children’s Fund. 

] C) Please send me more information about CCFC. 

Name REACHING OUT TO THE CHILDREN OF THE WORLD 
i Address 
J City, Town Christian Children’s Fund 
f Prov: =.) Postal Code of Canada 

Tepaepe ore i) 1027 McNicoll Ave. 
f= CCFC isa registered charity, #0211987-01 Scarborough, Ont. MIW 3X2 
| CCFC reaches out to needy children, families and communities 1-800-AND-KIDS 


of all faiths around the world. 
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“New beginnings” 


Spiritual Healing 


in a Presbyterian Setting 


by Lloyd R. Smith 


ishop Butler and John Wesley 
were discussing the healing of the 
lame man at the gate of the Temple, 
as recorded in Acts 3:6. St. Peter ad- 
dressing the lame man says, ‘‘Silver 
and gold have I none; but such as I 
have give I thee; In the name of Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth rise up and 
walk.’’ The bishop commented, 
‘*The Church can no longer say, ‘Sil- 
ver and gold have I none.’’’ Wesley 
replied, ‘‘Neither can she say, ‘In the 
name of Jesus Christ, rise up and 
walk’.”’ 

It is time for the whole Church of 
Christ to take a serious and probing 
look at the possibilities of the Chris- 
tian healing ministry. Christian heal- 
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ing is practised to some extent by An- 
glicans, Roman Catholics, Pentecos- 
tals and some Presbyterians. Howev- 
er, these groups form a_ small 
minority in the whole Body of Christ. 
There is also a barely visible but 
strong healing movement represented 
by such groups as the International 
Order of Saint Luke the Physician, 
and the Schools of Pastoral Care, for- 
merly known as the Agnes Sanford 
Schools. But for the most part, the 
churches either carry on a spiritual 
ministry that has no place for the 
healing of sick bodies, or express 
themselves in social action. 

We are not talking here about TV 
healing shows or large-scale meet- 
ings conducted by big-name healers. 


Nor do we wish to exclude the medi- 
cal profession. What we mean by the 
Christian healing ministry is the heal- 
ing work of God in the lives of those 
who are physically ill. It may result 
in healing of the body, mind or the 
spirit, or all three. The healing is 
usually in answer to prayer, the pray- 
er of one person or a group, with or 
without the laying on of hands or 
anointing with oil. 

We also make a plea to avoid la- 
belling. We do a dis-service if we 
simply classify the subject as ‘‘char- 
ismatic’’ and dismiss it. We need to 
examine the whole ministry of the 
church to see if, in the words of Mat- 
thew 3:15, we are doing ‘‘all that 
God requires.’’ (NEB) 

The ministry of Jesus was given 
over in large measure to healing. The 
Gospels list 41 different healing epi- 
sodes. Seven of these were healings 
of multitudes and two of great multi- 
tudes. Jesus reproached the Galilean 
cities for not responding to his 
mighty works of healing. When John 
the Baptist doubted whether Jesus 
was really the Messiah, Jesus sent 
word back to him calling attention 
only to his works of healing. 

Moreover, Jesus expected his fol- 
lowers to carry on his ministry of 
healing. He commissioned _ the 
twelve, and later the seventy-two, to 
‘Preach the Kingdom’’ and ‘‘Heal 
the sick.’’ In John 14:12-14, he 
promised power for his disciples to 
do even greater works than he had 
done. We accept that the commission 
to preach has never been revoked. Do 
we believe the commission to heal 
has? 

A healing ministry mediates the 
love of God through persons. The 
beneficiary receives, at the’ very 
least, a feeling of deep comfort and 
peace. He or she often experiences 
partial healing or relief of symptoms. 
Sometimes there is instantaneous and 
complete healing. ‘‘Healing some- 
times; relief often; comfort always.’’ 

The healing ministry can supple- 
ment what the medical profession 
cannot provide. Most physicians 
know that they are limited in this area 
and will attest to the worth of prayer 
and healings that they are unable to 
explain. 

Physical sickness is often a sign 
that we are not whole on a spiritual 


level. Not all sickness can be cured 
by pills or surgery. 

Finally, a healing ministry can of- 
ten cut through the non-essentials and 
go to the very heart of the need, 
where one can only invoke the pres- 
ence and power of God. Divine en- 
ergy is manifested, not only in the 
person being prayed for, but also in 
those who pray. The power of God 
becomes the experience of the 
Church. 


Basic to 

the church’s 
healing 
ministry is 
the sense 

of community 


Basic to the Church’s healing min- 
istry is the sense of community. In a 
community, the various participants 
are not merely associates, but mem- 
bers. In the Body of Christ, each of 
us is joined to Christ and to all the 
other members as well. Each one of 
us is an essential part of the Body. In 
the human body, if a leg is rendered 
useless, we walk with crutches or go 
in a wheelchair. The arms compen- 
sate for the legs. When a member of 
the Body of Christ is incapacitated, 
the other members compensate for 
the weakness or loss. 

The healing force of community in 
a congregation can be realized 
through a praying group. The nucleus 
of such a group should be those who 
have known healing in their own ex- 
perience. They will meet regularly 
for group prayer, and also be ready to 
intercede privately on short notice. 
The prayer group need not be a 
frightening experience. Each person 
should be expected to do only what 
he or she feels comfortable in doing. 
Such a group is the backbone of a 
healing church. 

Another way is through the per- 


sonal ministry of members of the 
congregation. The lay ministry has a 
tremendous value in the church as 
each person ministers in the area of 
his or her own knowledge and experi- 
ence. 

Finally a way of realizing healing 
in the community is through the con- 
gregational healing service. It may be 
held weekly, or monthly, oreven al- 
ternating with another congregation. 
It should not be announced in the me- 
dia as a healing-rally. Rather it is to 
be considered one of the regular min- 
istrations of the congregation. It 
should have three components: the 
ministry of the Word, including a 
brief exposition of Scripture; a time 
of prayer, possibly in conjunction 
with the Eucharist; and the ministra- 
tion to the sick. The congregation 
may sing a hymn while the min- 
istrants pray with individuals, or lay 
hands on them or anoint them with 
oil. Continuing concern is expressed 
through the follow-up of the personal 
ministry and the prayer group. 

The writer sees the healing min- 
istry, not as the whole ministry of the 
Church, but as an important part of 
it. It makes the love of God real as 
Christians experience his power in 
answer to their prayers. It develops 
the love of the ministrants and binds 
the recipients into the fellowship of 
Christ’s love. Dr. Leslie Weather- 
head cited the healing ministry as a 
means of calling Christians ‘‘away 
from a materialistic interpretation of 
life which is invading the Church and 
cheating people of the power which 
is their heritage in Christ.”’ 

Rev. Al Durrance, Warden-Elect 
of the Order of Saint Luke, says that 
the healing ministry delivers us from 
an abstract Christ, and brings the 
reality of the risen Jesus into our lives 
in a tangible way. It could well be a 
doorway to the revitalizing of 
churches of all denominations, in- 
cluding Presbyterian. [J 


Mr. Smith, a Presbyterian minister, is a direc- 
tor of a retreat centre near Osgoode, Ontario, 
called ‘‘New Beginnings.” 
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One Church... 
You Must Be Kidding 


by Alan M. McPherson 


I. my fingers do the walking, 
and took out the Yellow Page direc- 
tory this week. I turned to the section 
headed *‘Churches,’’ and I counted. 
Counted not the total numbers, but 
just the groupings — ‘‘Anglican,”’ 
‘Anglican Catholic,’’ ‘*‘Associated 
Gospel Churches,’’ and so on. There 
were over forty of them. 

One of the scandals of the church 
is its divisions. Instead of speaking 
with one voice, we speak with many. 
Instead of witnessing to the unity that 
Christ brings, we are split up into 
dozens of groups and factions. 

I suppose that this could be 
healthy. It could mean that alert, 
lively, Christian churches were rais- 
ing the general level of interest in, 
and commitment to, the faith of Jesus 
Christ. Alas! It doesn’t seem to work 
that way. 

History has too often seen the un- 
edifying sight of churches, not com- 
plementing one another, not even 
simply in healthy competition, but 
warring with one another. Some- 
times it begins with theology, and 
profound differences about the em- 
phasis which ought to be placed on 
this aspect of the faith, or that one. 
And sometimes those differences 
about theology have spilled over into 
bitternesses and hatreds which are no 
longer discussed in love; but which 
lead to bitter acrimony ... and 
worse! 

There is nothing more unbecoming 
to the Christian faith than the history 
of those persecutions which the self- 
righteous have perpetrated on those 
they held to be in error! That is true, 
whether you are speaking about the 
Spanish Inquisition, or the Puritan 
purges and the Salem witch-hunt. 
The tragic legacy of actions and divi- 
sions like those, and the intense an- 
imosities they cause, are still to be 
found today. 


Alan McPherson claims 
that our differences 
need not dishonour the 


Lord we claim to serve 


Yes! The Church is divided! Invite 
someone to join the Christian com- 
munity, and they can legitimately 
ask: *‘Which one? The Presbyterians 
or the Roman Catholics? The Angli- 
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cans or the United Church? The 
Christian Brethren, or the Baptists? 
Which one is the real Church? Which 
is the one that is truly faithful to Jesus 
Christ?”’ 

The Church is divided. One wit- 
ness is fragmented. We speak with 
differing emphases. And so we can 
give no clear lead to the world: and 
our differences dishonour the very 
Lord whom we claim to serve. 

Or do they? 

There never was a time when the 
Church spoke the truth with one 
voice and no disagreements. It is true 
that since the Reformation, some 
four-hundred years ago, there has 
been a great splitting up into various 
groups and factions — a much great- 
er division than there ever was be- 
fore. But there never was just one 
Church! 

There is a great myth about, born 
of ignorance, that we are all descen- 
dants of one great mother church, 
split at the Reformation, and frag- 
mented since. That’s nonsense! 

There never was a time when the 
whole of Christendom turned its face 
towards Rome, and acknowledged its 
spiritual ancestry. 

The early Christian Church didn’t 
have one centre — it had five: Alex- 
andria, Jerusalem, Antioch and Con- 
stantinople all served, as well as 
Rome. 

Seldom do you pick up a newspa- 
per, or turn on the news, without see- 
ing the kindly face of the Pope. But 
that title, used for that one special 
man, didn’t begin as a title of su- 
premacy. 

It’s derived from the word | 
‘“‘papa,’’ which means ‘‘father.’’ For 
six hundred years it was an affection- 
ate term applied to any bishop. It was 
not until the ninth century that it fi- 
nally came to be used only for the 
Bishop of Rome. 


The Eastern Orthodox Church nev- 
er accepted the supremacy of Rome. 
When there was eventually a great 
formal split between the Eastern and 
Western Churches, it was not be- 
cause heretics left the true church, 
but because two different streams of 


@ There is a great 
myth that we are all 
descendants of one 
great mother church 
split at the 
Reformation. That's 
nonsense 


tradition parted. In AD 1054 Rome 
and Constantinople excommunicated 
each other. The excommunications, 
incidentally, remained in force for 
over a thousand years — until De- 
cember 1965. The Orthodox Church 
has always maintained its own tradi- 
tions, and can trace the origin of its 
churches right back to the Apostle 
Paul’s own missionary journeys. 

Even that is no more than a part of 
the story. There is a whole group of 
churches — the Coptic Churches of 
Egypt and Ethiopia, the Syrian and 
the Armenian Churches, for instance 
— which never recognized the au- 
thority of either the Pope in Rome or 
Patriarch in Constantinople. They 
trace their foundation back, not to 
Paul, but to the Christianity of Pales- 
tine in the earliest days, and to other 
Christian missionaries: some of them 
possibly the very disciples of Jesus. 

There never was a time when the 
Church spoke with one voice about 
how it should be run, and about what 
truth it should proclaim! 

And that’s something you recog- 
nize very quickly when you read the 
New Testament. Look at the struggle 
that Paul had, to get the Church to 
recognize his commission to take the 
Christian faith out to the whole world 
— and not just to those who had been 
born Jews, or who were prepared to 
accept Jewish practices. He writes 
about that in the Letter to the Gala- 
tians (2:1-16) and makes it unflatter- 
ingly clear how hard he had to fight 
for the Christian freedoms he pro- 
claimed. He even had to do battle 
with Peter. 

Peter was one of those who early 


recognized Paul’s commission to pre- 
ach to the non-Jews. When he visited 
Paul at Antioch, he spent time with 
Paul’s converts, and sat at table with 
them, and ate with them. It was a 
clear sign of their acceptance into the 
Christian community. 

But then some of the Jerusalem old 
guard turned up — people who 
wanted all the old regulations about 
cleanliness, and what you could eat, 
and who you could eat with, and all 
the rest — who wanted those regula- 
tions to become canons of the new 
faith too. Poor old Peter lost his 
nerve, and once more became the be- 
trayer of the truth. He did an about 
face; started to avoid the gentile 
Christians. 

Others, aware that Peter was a 
leader of the Church, copied his ex- 
ample. Even Barnabas, companion 
of Paul and faithful helper, was mis- 
led. Peter and Paul, in fact, settled 
their differences — but the echoes of 
that dispute rumbled on among oth- 
ers. A divided church! 

What are we to say about these di- 
visions? The first is to recognize that 
there are some beliefs which are 
more central than others. But the 
great thing about Christianity is not 
its narrowness, but its width. Or to 
use another word, its “‘catholicity.”’ 

Never be ashamed, as a member of 
the Presbyterian Church or of any 
other denomination to say that you 
belong to the Holy, Catholic Church 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. Not the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, but the Church 
catholic. The Concise Oxford Dic- 
tionary defines the word ‘‘catholic’’ 
in these terms: 

‘‘Universal; of interest or use to 
all; all-embracing, of wide sympa- 
thies, broad-minded, tolerant.”’ 


® Disunityisa 
scandal. Lack of 
uniformity is not 


What a tragedy that the word 
which should describe the width of 
our faith has, in common usage, be- 
come a narrow label for one segment 
of that faith! 

The second thing to say is that all 
differences are not bad. I agree that 
disunity is bad. I agree that it hinders 
the faith, and fragments the Church’s 
mission. But I do not believe that 


‘differences’? and ‘‘disunity’’ are 
the same thing. Disunity is a scandal! 
Lack of uniformity is not! 

There is room in God’s great 
Church for a great variety of follow- 
ers. Is music a disastrous failure be- 
cause some people prefer rock, or 
country and western music to Brahms 
and Beethoven? Is art to be de- 
nounced because the impressionists, 
and the cubists, and Grandma Moses 
painted in a different style from Rem- 
brandt and Rubens? Is the world in a 
terrible condition because the earth is 
brown, and grass is green, and the 
sky is blue, and sunsets are red? Is a 
family a failure because they have 
different interests and opinions, dif- 
ferent likes and dislikes? 

No! No more does it necessarily 
follow that the Church is fatally 
flawed if different branches do things 
in different ways. Do you remember 
that day the disciples came to Jesus to 
get his approval: “‘We saw someone 
exorcizing devils, Lord. He wasn’t 
one of us, so we told him where to 
get off.’’ But instead of patting them 
on the back, Jesus told them not to be 
so daft: ‘‘Whoever gives you even 
just a drink of water, because you are 
one of my followers, they’ll be re- 
warded.”’ 


@ It’s not labels that 
count: it’s caring 


Do you realize what that means? It 
means that it’s not labels that count: 
it’s caring. It is not subscribing to set 
patterns of belief, so much as it is 
putting love into practise in useful 
ways. 

No one of us, no single denomina- 
tion, is the whole Church of Jesus 
Christ. None of us is free enough of 
flaws to claim that. But what we are 
together fills out the reality of what 
the Church is and can be. If we make 
our differences the cause of disunity 
and division, then we dishonour 
God. What we have to learn is re- 
spect for the great diversity of God’s 
Church, and to love our fellow Chris- 
tians no matter what church they 
worship in. May God’s family — dif- 
ferent in this respect and that, as fam- 
ilies are — be united in love, so that 


God’s name may be glorified. 


Mr. McPherson is minister of Central Pres- 
byterian Church in Hamilton, Ontario. 
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Renewal 


— the Greatest Need of the Church 


by John Congram 


Bob Little was enjoying one of 
his happiest ministries, in Maple, 
Ontario. The congregation was grow- 
ing and had become, in the 10 years 
of his ministry, what he describes as 
‘‘a happy family.’’ He was only two 
years from possible retirement. At 
that unlikely point in his life The Re- 
newal Fellowship Within The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada ap- 
proached him to become its full-time 
director. 

His first reaction was, ‘‘No. You 
need a younger person with more en- 
ergy than I have to offer.’’ But when 
he met and talked with David Mc- 
Kenna, a lay person from Sydney, 
Nova Scotia, he knew he must con- 
sider it as a possible call from God. 

Two obstacles stood in his way. 
Eight years previously he had under- 
gone heart surgery. Would this new 
challenge be too much for him? He 
visited his surgeon who said that his 
health would not stand in his way. 
The second obstacle was that he had 
nowhere to live. Manses had been his 
only housing for over 30 years. But 
that difficulty too was removed when 
first a house was offered and then an 
apartment became available, where 
he and his wife eventually took up 
residence. 

In the end Little accepted the min- 
istry with the Renewal Fellowship 
because he believes deeply that what 
the church needs most at this time is 
renewal. This includes theological 
reformation, by which he means a re- 
newed emphasis on the message of 
the Bible and its interpretation in a 
way that will make Reformed theolo- 
gy relevant today. 

Little also believes we need struc- 
tural renewal. What happened at the 
last Assembly in this area pleased 
him. He was happy to see that How- 
ard Gillies, who guided the church in 
formulating a vision, was actively 


Why does someone who has had a heart opera- 
tion, is two years from retirement and enjoying a 
pastoral ministry, suddenly give it up to hit the 
road on behalf of what some consider a small 
splinter group within the Presbyterian Church? 


Rev. Robert Little is the full-time 
director of the Renewal Fellowship. 


Bob Littie believes that what 
the church needs most at this 


time is a theological 
reformation that will make 


Reformation theology 
relevant for today 


engaged in attempting to reform the 
structure in terms of the vision. He 
does not feel, as some, that this pro- 
cess is simply ‘‘shifting chairs on the 
deck of the Titanic.’’ ‘‘It would be,”’ 
he says, *‘if we do it simply as a busi- 
ness process, but I believe it is a sign 
in the church that change is_nec- 
essary.” 

This necessity for change he would 
also apply to much of our worship 
which he describes as ‘‘deadly- 
dull.’’ He believes we need to renew 
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our structures of worship to commu- 
nicate with young people. He has 
seen this happening in some of our 
churches. He speaks warmly of expe- 
riencing this on a visit to Coquitlam, 
British Columbia, both in the early 
service filled with young people and 
the later service where the majority 
were older people. He believes peo- 
ple want to go to church when they 
can experience joyful, relevant 
worship. 

The basis of renewal, Little be- 
lieves, will be a revived interest and 
emphasis on prayer, especially inter- 
cessory prayer. In an unscientific sur- 
vey he did in his own Presbytery of 
West Toronto, he found that only 
three or four congregations actually 
set aside a period for prayer. 

‘Along with prayer,’’ he says, 
‘“we need to teach people how to 
know God again in a personal way.”’ 
This needs to be combined with a 
new holiness, not of the “‘holy Joe’’ 
variety, but a holistic expression of 
the life of Jesus Christ expressed 
through the believer. 

This kind of renewal, he believes, 
will give people a new love for the 
church, a love which Little says he 
shares both for Presbyterian polity 
(he grew up a congregationalist), and 
for history (what it has accomplished 
in the past). 

He rejects the charge that the Re- | 
newal Fellowship is a divisive force 
in the Presbyterian Church. ‘‘Our 
aim,’’ he emphasizes, “‘is to build 
the church.’’ In the early history of 
the fellowship it got caught up on the 
question of the ordination of women. 


We need a new holiness but not of the “holy Joe” variety 


Seen at the Annual Meeting 


At a small group session at the annual meeting of the Renewal Fellowship in March are, left, Dr. 


Emily Berkman, board member, Ottawa; and Sylvan Payne, Knox Church, Toronto. 


A worship team from Cheyne Church, Stoney Creek, Ont. 


Lett, David MacKenna, 
chairperson. 

Right, Dr. Roy Bell. 
4 Regent College, 
Vancouver, who 
‘addressed the 
group. 


Little himself feels this was unfortu- 
nate. Although there are some issues 
on which stands must be taken he 
hopes that the fellowship will be 
more renewal than issue orientated 
and avoid becoming identified with 
one or two issues. 

He also looks forward to the Rene- 
wal Fellowship working more closely 
with the agencies of the Presbyterian 
Church. 

At present the main strategy of the 
Renewal Fellowship is in assisting 
congregations or groups of congrega- 
tions to sponsor renewal conferences. 
Little himself is involved in speaking 
at many of these. Once or twice a 
year major conferences are held to 
which well-known leaders in the 
church are invited. Always there is a 
strong component of lay participation 
in these conferences. Little believes 
that the Renewal Fellowship is pri- 
marily a lay organization and should 
remain so. Its present membership of 
approximately 600 is made up of 
about 480 lay persons. 

His most pleasant surprise after 


‘three months on the job is the amount 


of life and renewal already present in 
the church. His biggest disappoint- 
ment is what he perceives as “‘an as- 
sault in the church on the uniqueness 
of Christ and his Lordship.’’ The be- 
lief that Jesus Christ is the only way 
to salvation, he feels, remains the 
cornerstone of the Christian faith. 
What of the future of the Renewal 
Fellowship Within The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada? Little concurs 
with one of the members of the fel- 
lowship who said ‘‘our job is to work 
ourselves out of a job.’’ However, 
knowing human nature as he does, 
Little is not too worried about his 
own job security. “‘What we must 
avoid at all costs,’ he emphasizes, 
‘‘is becoming a small sect within the 
church.’’ With that in mind Little is 
determined to keep the channels of 
communication and dialogue open 
with the rest of the denomination. 
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JOHN KNOX, 


Man Of Imperative Mission 


John Knox, says the author, may at times have been 
intolerant, vindictive and tactless, but when other 
Protestant leaders fled Scotland or swung over to Mary 
Stuart, he stood by his convictions. In the end his 
unfaltering courage and commitment triumphed 


by Douglas J. Coleman 
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bie are aware that their 
centuries-old denomination was 
founded by a Protestant Reformer 
whose personality bore some resem- 
blance to the material of which the 
presidential likenesses on Mt. Rush- 
more were sculptured. 

Label it ‘‘carved in stone.’’ 

Founder John Knox was scarcely 
of the malleable metal-type personal- 
ity. His detractors would probably 
fabricate him out of common granite 
and call him an impossible man. His 
admirers contrariwise would carve 
him out of Carrara marble and afford 
him the hero status of a Michelangelo 
masterpiece. 

Take it either way and you have a 
rock-girt personality who could not 
be shattered nor shunted aside from 
his immutable intent to claim his na- 
tive land of Scotland for the Protes- 
tant Reformation. In that successful 
endeavour he also left an indelible 
Presbyterian imprint on England and 
the Continent. And from out of his 
embattled career emerged the Pres- 
byterian Church. 


ohn Knox’s courage 
was unquestioned 
even by his enemies 


Thomas Carlyle’s description of 
Knox is worthy of careful scrutiny. 

“*. . . Knox. . . was emphatical- 
ly of Scottish build; to this day typ- 
ical to all the qualities which belong 
nationally to the very choicest of 
Scotsmen we have known, or had 
clear record of: utmost sharpness of 
discernment and _ discrimination, 
courage enough, and what is still bet- 
ter, no particular consciousness of 
courage, but a readiness in all simpli- 
city to do and dare whatsoever is 
commanded by the inner voice of na- 
tive manhood; on the whole, a beau- 
tiful and simple but complete incom- 
patibility with whatever is false in 
word or conduct; inexorable con- 
tempt and detestation of what in 
modern speech is called humbug. 
Nothing hypocritical, foolish or un- 
true can find harbour in this man; a 
pure, and mainly silent tenderness of 
affection is in him, touches of genial 


humour are not wanting under his se- 
vere austerity; an occasional growl of 
sarcastic indignation against malfea- 
sance, falsity, and stupidity; a most 
clear-cut, hardy, distinct and effec- 
tive man; fearing God, and without 
any other fear. . .”’ 

Perhaps a reasonable evaluation of 
Knox, if we remember that Carlyle 
was his avid admirer. Balance Car- 
lyle’s evaluation with that of Alexan- 
der Innes, who writes: 

‘‘He was undoubtedly sincere in 
his religious faith, and most disinter- 
ested in his devotion to it and to the 
good of his countrymen. But like too 
many of them, he was. self-con- 
scious, self-willed and dogmatic; and 
his transformation in middle life, 
while it immensely enriched his sym- 
pathies as well as his energies, left 
him unable to put himself in the place 
of those who retained the views 
which he himself had held. . .”’ 

Roman Catholic sympathizers 
could point out with justification that 
Knox was intolerant, vindictive, un- 
compromising, tactless and _ stern. 
Nineteen months as a galley-slave 
under French Catholic whip-masters 
probably would leave its mark on 
even the sweetest of characters; per- 
haps the galley experience accounts 
for much that seems to be unloving in 
Knox. Remember, he was a child of 
his time and lived in an age when in- 
tolerant religious persecution was the 
order of the day. The more tolerant 
ecumenical outlook was still centu- 
ries away. If indeed he possessed all 
these undesirable traits, it was largely 
because he was opposing the same 
traits in those who differed from him 
religiously, and he wasn’t always 
‘Christian’? enough to return good 
for evil. 


IN inciocn months as 
a galley-slave under 
French Catholic whip- 
masters leaves its 
mark even on the 
sweetest of characters 
He was harshly intolerant of any 
perversion of his idea of true Chris- 


tianity. He was vindictive enough to 
approve the assassinations of Cardi- 


ohn Knox is pretty 

eavy stuff fora 
sophisticated 
generation that has 
breezed confidently 
through the Age of 
Aquarius and now is 
coolly poised on the 
threshold of the New 
Age Dawning 


nal Beaton and Queen Mary’s favou- 
rite, Rizzio. He was uncompromising 
even in minor matters — at one time 
or other, he fell out with all his in- 
fluential friends over issues which 
could not have been settled without a 
compromise of ideals. He was tact- 
less — he seemed to forget that Mary 
Stuart was both a sensitive woman 
and his governing sovereign in his 
dealings with her. He was stern —his 
sermons often presented the Old Tes- 
tament concept of a judgmental God 
who is unrelenting toward his foes 
and wayward followers; it might be 
difficult to envision Knox preaching 
from the thirteenth chapter of the 
Book of First Corinthians. 

Opposed to these unlovely qual- 
ities, we point out that Knox was pa- 
triotic, evangelical, eloquent, humor- 
ous, tender and courageous. His pri- 
mary concern for Scotland was reli- 
gious, but he was patriot enough to 
strive for a united Scotland, free from 
French domination. His evangelistic 
impulse is manifested in the Scots 
Confession, in which he elaborates 
on the work and sacrifice of Christ. 
He was eloquent enough to inspire 
disheartened forces to face up to the 
better-trained Romanist soldiers, and 
to draw large congregations wherever 
he preached: he moved 3000 mourn- 
ers to tears with his pulpit skill at the 
funeral of his colleague, the Earl of 
Moray, the ‘‘Good Regent.’’ His ten- 
derness is to be seen in some of his 
personal correspondence and in his 
attitude toward his family. His sub- 
dued humour was sometimes em- 
ployed to the discomfiture of his op- 
ponents, but is also revealed in his at- 


titude toward his approaching de- 
mise. His courage was unquestioned, 
even by his enemies. Even an at- 
tempted assassination only strength- 
ened his resolve to stick to his goals. 

His great personal faith in God 
bolstered Knox’s personal courage. 
After his conversion to Protestantism 
it provided the driving motivation for 
his whole life. He regarded himself 
as only an “‘infirm vessel’’ who only 
imperfectly did his Father’s bidding, 
but he did it in trust and unfaltering 
faith. 

This may be pretty heavy stuff for 
a sophisticated generation that has 
breezed confidently through the Age 
of Aquarius and now is cooly poised 
on the threshold of the New Age 
Dawning. But the scrappy Reformer 
did have his merits, and it is too late 
to change the real Knox of history. 

Perhaps his finest characteristic 
was his self-dedication. He was total- 
ly committed to the Reformed cause, 
and he spared neither friend, foe, nor 
self to effect it. He was fanatical in 
his zeal for the Reformation, but nev- 
ertheless totally committed. 

Henry Cowan in his biography of 
Knox makes the point: 

*““Knox’s unreserved self-dedica- 
tion — at once devout and patriotic 
— to the Scottish Reformation stands 
out in fine relief, as compared with 
the self-seeking, or defective patriot- 
ism, which characterized not a few 
fellow-labourers in the cause. Protes- 
tant nobles reaped spoil from the 
Church’s patrimony; Knox lived and 
died comparatively a poor man 


It was his inspired leadership that 
saw the Reformation through to its 
victorious consummation. In one 
dark hour, when many Protestant 
leaders had fled Scotland and others 
had swung over to Mary Stuart, he 
was the only man of influence who 
stood by his convictions. Alone, he 
faced the opposition and his unfalter- 
ing courage and commitment tri- 
umphed in the end. 

Without Knox, the Scottish Refor- 
mation would have failed — no other 
Scottish contemporary could have 
carried the torch like he did. His in- 
fluence is so pronounced in the Scot- 
land of latter times it might accu- 
rately be affirmed that he determined 
the destiny of Scotland from his time 
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John Knox 


continued 


forth. Scotland has inherited much 
that was in the personality of Knox. 

Alexander Innes, admits as much: 

if . and that personal influence 
survives to this day in the institutions 
of his people, and perhaps more in 
their character. His countrymen in- 
deed have always believed that to 
Knox more than to any other man 
Scotland owes her political and reli- 
gious individuality... .”’ 

On November 9, 1572, the old and 
ailing warrior preached his last ser- 
mon. He went home a very sick man, 
and the following day his final illness 
drove him to bed. 

He knew his days were numbered; 
but his courage did not falter. He 
even seemed to enjoy a grim humour 
over his hopeless health condition. 
His chats with his friends and rela- 
tives pointed toward his end. He had 


I. this day John 
Knox is typical of all 
the qualities which 
belong to the best of 
the Scots we have 
known 


his favourite sections of scripture 
read aloud. He spent much time in 
prayerful soul-searching. He consid- 
ered it his duty to meet once more 
with his ‘‘Kirk’’ session, and his 
courage in the face of his hopeless 
condition moved the elders to tears. 

On his last evening his wife read 
from his favourite section in Chapter 
17 of the Gospel of St. John, a pas- 
sage which seems to have launched 
him on his reforming career. He 
died, peacefully, at about eleven 
o’clock on November 24, 1572. 

Scotsman John Knox is indelibly a 
part of our Presbyterian heritage. He 
was palpable; he was for real; he 
gave birth to the Presbyterian 
Church. His towering presence will 
always stand tall in the background 
of our denomination. 


Mr. Coleman is an ordained minister of the 
Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.), who lives in 
King City, Oregon. 


“A Mag nificent E> 
in Chrictian Liber 


by Arthur W. Currie 


I. was February 1951 and Bond 
Tailors in Toronto were advertising 
men’s tailored-to-measure suits in 
spring fabrics from leading English 
and Canadian mills at $39.75 to 
$69.75 per suit. The Ontario Bar- 
bers’ Association was meeting stiff 
opposition as it raised the price of a 
shave and a haircut to $1.50. 

Meanwhile, in Ottawa, Stein- 
berg’s sold rindless bacon at 60¢ a 
pound and boneless pot roast at 59¢ a 
pound. Senator Wishart Robertson 
urged sweeping reform of the Senate, 
and Graham Towers, governor of the 
Bank of Canada, held out hope that 
the problem of controlling inflation 
in the face of high defence spending 
would prove ‘‘manageable.’’ (*‘Plus 
¢a change, plus c’est la méme 
chose!’’) 

At the same time, the minimum 
stipend for Presbyterian ministers 
was $2,000 a year! Consequently, on 
February 19 at a presbytery luncheon 
in St. Andrew’s Church, Ottawa, 
when the Rev. Dr. F. Scott Macken- 
zie, Moderator of the 76th General 
Assembly, first made the public an- 
nouncement that an anonymous do- 
nor had given one million dollars to 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
for the benefit of married ministers 
on the minimum stipend and their 
children, it was cause for great re- 
joicing. The newspapers of the day 
prominently featured the announce- 
ment along with a photo of Dr. 
Mackenzie; Hamilton Cassels, K.C., 
legal adviser to the Church; Rev. Dr. 
E. A. Thomson, Clerk of the General 
Assembly; and Mr. E. W. McNeill, 
treasurer of the Presbyterian Church, 
who formally made the presentation. 

Dr. Thomson said, ‘‘From coast to 
coast and in the islands of the sea, 
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Senator Norman M. Paterson. 


our ministers are learning today that 
they are not forgotten. They do not 
know the name of their benefactor 
but they will rise up and call him 
blessed.’’ ‘‘God has been good to us 
and to our Church,’’ declared C. M. 
Pitts, chairman, Board of Pensions. 
‘That one should be moved to set an 
example of sacrifice and service 
should stir us all to consecration and 
a desire to be worthy of the great 
blessings that have been bestowed 
upon us. But this generosity relieves 
no congregation of the obligation to 
provide an adequate stipend for its 
minister,’’ Mr. Pitts added. 

This was the second large contri- 
bution to the Presbyterian Church 
within a year; Lt. Col. John B. Mac- 
lean, the son of a Presbyterian min- 
ister, had earlier left the residue of 
his $1,039,802 estate to the Church, 
along with properties in Crieff and 
Puslinch, Ontario. 


R... Dr. Norman D. Ken- 


nedy, Moderator of the 77th General 
Assembly, called it ‘‘a magnificent 
example in Christian liberality,’’ and 
that Assembly cordially adopted the 
following resolution of appreciation: 
‘‘This 77th General Assembly, hav- 
ing received the report of the Fund 
for Ministerial Assistance made pos- 
sible through the gift of one million 
dollars from a faithful and true son of 
our Church who wishes to remain 
anonymous, hereby put on record 
their deep sense of thankfulness and 
gratitude to Almighty God. We ac- 
knowledge His goodness in raising 
up one among us whose concern for 
the well-being of our ministry has 
been so deep and practical that out of 
the gifts which it has pleased God to 
give him, he has made this provision 
for those of our ministers receiving 
small stipends, and their chil- 
dren.... At the same time, this 
General Assembly would bring to the 
attention of the whole Church the ex- 
ample given by this faithful son, and 
urge that all our members, rich and 
poor alike, would lay it to heart and 
seek henceforth to fulfil with greater 
zeal the vow of every church member 
to give of his or her substance as the 
Lord hath prospered for the extension 
of his kingdom throughout the world 


It was originally expected that this 
magnificent gift would be completely 
expended over a ten-year period. 
However, with further gifts from the 
donor which considerably exceeded 
the original promise of $1,000,000, a 
permanent fund was established. In 
accordance with the original explicit- 
ly-worded indenture, this fund is held 
and administered by the Trustee 
Board of the Church subject to the 
control and direction of ten Appoint- 
ors who exercise an absolute discre- 
tion in making payments from the 
fund. 

Following the death of the anony- 
mous donor on August 11, 1983, 
eight days after celebrating his 100th 
birthday, the Appointors, with the 
consent of the donor’s family, pro- 
posed that the proper name of the 
fund now be ‘‘The Honourable Nor- 
man M. Paterson Fund for Ministeri- 
al Assistance.’’ The next General As- 
sembly heartily agreed. 

Senator Paterson and his wife, El- 
eanor, had long held the interests of 
Presbyterian ministers and their fami- 
lies at heart. While their many char- 
itable endeavours are still plainly ob- 
vious in Ottawa and Thunder Bay, 
Ontario, as well as in a myriad of 
hidden and less evident places, the 
Church and its mission always held 
their primary concern. It was the sen- 
ator’s hope and expectation that his 
action would encourage other indi- 
viduals and congregations at large to 
adopt a more generous response to 
the needs of the Church. As a result, 
significant bequests have been re- 
ceived more recently from the estate 
of the late Dr. Norman McLeod of 
Kingston, Ontario, and also from the 
estate of the late Harry K. Thompson 
of Shawville, Quebec. 


D... the past year the Ap- 


pointors were able to distribute a total 
of $134,657 to 51 Ministers and 113 
eligible children as well as a further 
$2,400 in the form of special one- 
time-only gifts to some who were ex- 
periencing special needs. More than 
$500,000 in benefits have been dis- 
tributed over the last six years. At the 
beginning of this present year, the as- 
sets of the fund totalled $1,650,400. 
Many and varied are the express- 
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LEASIDE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH’S 
2ND ANNUAL LECTURE 


Saturday, Nov. 3, 1990 
9:00 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 


Theme: “The Nature and Mission 
of the Church”’ 
Dr. Wm. Klasen 
Principal of St. Paul’s College, 
University of Waterloo 
All Welcome 


416-441-0610 


GRACEFIELD PRESBYTERIAN 
CENTRE 
Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

is seeking a full-time director for its Camp- 
ing and Outdoor Ministry Programmes, 
held at the Gracefield Presbyterian Centre, 
90 kilometres north of Ottawa. Stipend and 
benefits as per General Assembly 
guidelines. Apply before October 31, 1990 
to: Dr. Ken. R. Short, Chairman, Grace- 
field Presbyterian Centre, Box 4382, Sta- 
tion E, Ottawa,Ontario K1S 5B4. 


ST. ANDREW’S PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, WHITBY 
ASSISTANT MINISTER — 
NURTURE & CHURCH GROWTH 


This position will be a component of a team 
ministry with activities focusing on pastoral 
Visitation, recruitment and support of volun- 
teers, and church growth/outreach. Some 
pulpit and parish responsibilities will be 
shared with the minister. 


{nterested applicants may contact: Rev. Jim 
McClure and/or Don Gilchrist, Clerk of Ses- 
sion, Si. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, 209 
Cochrane Street, Whitby, Ontario LIN 5H9. 
1-416-668-4279. 


TO THE GLORY OF GOD! 
COME CELEBRATE 100 YEARS OF SERVICE 
AT ST. ANDREW’S PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 

Port Credit. 
Special service of celebration 
Nov. 11th, 1990 at 11 a.m. 
Calendar of year's events available 
Call or write: St. Andrew's Memorial Presbyte- 
rian Church, 24 Stavebank Road North, Missis- 
sauga, Ontario L5G 2T3. (416) 278-8907 


= 
~7F SENNHEISER 
INFRARED 


For Wireless microphone systems and personal 
‘INFRARED assistive listening devices CON- 
TACT: TC Electronics (Canada) Ltd., 221 La- 
brosse, Pointe-Claire, Quebec H9R 1A3 Tel: (514) 
426-3010. Fax: (514) 426-2979. In Ontario tele- 
phone: (416) 599-9713. 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 
Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 


60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Managing Director — Paul J. Mullen 
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ions of appreciation for the help re- 
ceived: 

‘*T should like to express the grat- 
itude of my wife and myself for being 
able to stay above the ‘poverty line’ 
as a result of the thoughtfulness of 
one person.”’ 

‘‘How helpful the gift from the 
Ministerial Assistance Fund will be 
— three daughters in university, and 
the eldest to be married in June.”’ 

‘‘We are grateful for your concern 
and practical support for those of us 
on the ‘front-line’ of Christian mis- 
sion.”’ 

‘‘Having a son in university and a 
daughter still in diapers it has truly 
helped in many ways and we are 
grateful.”’ 


He knew that the 
first essential of the 
cross is personal 
participation - 

the giving of self 


‘The gifts from the Ministerial 
Assistance Fund come as a pleasant 
surprise not only for the money they 
contain, but also as a reminder that as 
a Presbyterian minister there are oth- 
er Presbyterians who support the 
work in which I am involved. The 
last gift was particularly welcome as 
our little car gave up a few weeks ago 
and we had to replace it.”’ 

‘‘This overwhelming act of kind- 
ness and thoughtfulness certainly 
warms the heart and inspires one’s 
zeal in the work of the Lord.”’ 

During the final 22 years of his 
long life, it was my privilege to be a 
friend and minister to Senator Pater- 
son and members of his family. Be- 
cause of his failing sight, on frequent 
occasions I read many such express- 
ions of gratitude to him and I noticed 
the tears welling up in his eyes as he 
heard from those he considered to be 
“‘the most highly educated and the 
most poorly paid workers in Cana- 
da.’’ He knew that the first essential 
of the cross is personal participation 
— the giving of self. 

In 1970, concerned about de- 
clining church attendance, especially 
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among young people, Senator Pater- 
son, at considerable cost in terms of 
time and effort as well as of money, 
provided an opportunity for the 
Church to examine its ministry to 
youth. The results of that project 
were printed in the booklet titled, 
‘‘Before Too Late,’’ a copy of which 
was sent to every minister in our 
Church. His words at that time gave 
expression to the personal Christian 
conviction which governed his life, 
“You, the ministers and leaders of 
our beloved Church, have the God- 
given trust and opportunity of work- 
ing with the parents in seeking to 
serve and save our growing children 
from the apathy and indifference that 
is surely sapping away the vitality of 
our Church and nation. I firmly be- 
lieve that our only hope is in the 
Church of the Living God, and with 
his help and your faith and work we 
may yet hold our younger generation 
for the future service of our Church. 
See James 2:17 and 20.”’ 

Paul Tournier in The Meaning of 
Gifts said, “‘There comes a time 
when a man understands that all is of 
grace, that the whole world is a gift 
of God, a completely generous gift 
since no one forced Himtoit..... 
The great gift, the unique and living 
one, is not a thing, but a person. It is 
Jesus Christ Himself.”’ 

Christian giving is not only called 
into being by what God does, but it is 
itself a continuation of God’s own ac- 
tivity. It is so firmly rooted in the na- 
ture of the Gospel that it is essentially 
impossible for a person to share in 
the Gospel without reflecting some- 
thing of the spirit of giving. The do- 
nor of the Fund for Ministerial Assis- 
tance, who in his lifetime was anx- 
ious to maintain his anonymity, un- 
derstood the necessary association 
between faith and works. 


Dr. Currie, a former Moderator of General As- 
sembly, is Minister Emeritus of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Ottawa, and Convener of the Ap- 
pointors of the Honourable Norman M. Pater- 
son Fund for Ministerial Assistance. 
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The Media 


as a Means of 
Evangelism Today 


by Rob Congram 


[ the early hours of the morning 
Jim and Tammy used to hit the air- 
waves with a TV show that had all 
the glitz and glamour of a Las Vegas 
performance. “*‘God loves you’’ they 
would tell me, and Tammy would cry 
a little. Then the Praise the Lord 
Band would spontaneously burst into 
song — Amazing Grace meets the 
Boss Brass. 

It was all very interesting, even in- 
triguing to a curious mind, and yet, 
unbelievable. 

Using the media as a means of 
evangelism is an issue unique to the 
modern church. Moses did not have a 
satellite dish on Mount Sinai; Saint 
Paul never appeared on Oprah; and 
John Calvin did not have a radio pro- 
gramme. It is open to speculation as 
to whether Jesus and his disciples 
would have bought air-time on any of 
the major networks to promote the 
gospel. 

They did not have that option — 
we do. But regardless of one’s view 
towards the issue, it must be ad- 
mitted, that when the media is used 
as a means for evangelism, some- 
thing of the message is inevitably 
lost. Perhaps the greatest shortcom- 
ing of the media is that it provides for 
ineffective dialogue; dialogue is im- 
portant. Christianity does not lend it- 
self to the commercial format, sand- 
wiched between a deodorant and beer 
ad. One needs to ask questions. Me- 
dia is too often fast-paced, a one-way 
bombardment. Christian faith is bet- 
ter shared face to face, over coffee 
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and donuts, or bread and wine. 

For a time I attended a church 
where the worship service was broad- 
cast by the local radio station. People 
tend to sing louder when they can 
imagine that they are being heard by 
untold millions. They also practise a 
stricter form of worship etiquette. 
There was no Baptist shuffle, or 
clinking of Communion cups, and 
children were kept on an extra-short 
leash. 

At one point in each service the 
minister would take a moment to 
welcome and recognize the “‘radio 
audience.’’ My mind would almost 
automatically imagine one of these 
outsiders: someone driving down the 
highway, flipping the channels on 
their AM radio, and coming across 
our broadcast. Perhaps on this day, 
the dial comes to rest on our station. 
And in some way far more complex 
than radio transmission, amidst the 
muddled voices singing hymns, the 
static on the radio, and the steady 
drone of the engine, is heard ‘‘a still 
small voice’’ that we all instantly rec- 
ognize. It is God’s grace, calling us 
home. 


It may be that when the media is 
most effective as an instrument for 
evangelism it is doing just that, 
‘‘calling us home.’’ For our response 
to God must be finally to “‘go 
home,’’ and once there we realize 
that the media is second best; that all 
the glitz and glamour, and good in- 
tentions of the televangelists cannot 
replace what happens every Sunday 
morning at the little church on the 
corner. 

The last I heard, Tammy was still 
crying and telling all that ““God loves 
them,”’ and secretly praying that God 
will return her to the ‘‘glitz and the 
glamour’ of the past. Jim was still 
preaching, but had less time now to 
prepare as he was also working in a 
prison kitchen. Myself, I have lost 
my enthusiasm for staying up late at 
night to gawk and wonder at evangel- 
ists on television. It was all very in- 
teresting, and yet, unbelievable. 1] 


Mr. Congram is a student at Knox College, 
Toronto. His essay won the 1990 DeCourcy 
H. Rayner Prize for writing. 
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The church in Eastern Europe — an overview 


Christianity has a long history in Eastern Europe. In the Balkan 
states of Bulgaria and Romania, where the Eastern Orthodox 


church dominates, Christianity’s influence can be traced back to the 


first century. 


In the area that is now Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary, the 
Roman Catholic Church became a political power in the | Ith 
century and remains the largest church in these countries. 


East Germany, the home of the Reformation, is the only Eastern 


bloc country where Protestants outnumber Catholic and Orthodox 
believers. Evangelical churches began sending missionaries to 
Eastern Europe in the 19th century. 

Only in Romania does the membership of evangelical churches 
form a significant percentage of the population. 


Church membership in Eastern Europe has been difficult to 
measure and in the case of some churches, estimates vary widely. 
Below are figures compiled by Operation World (1986). If not 


entirely accurate, they at least show that Christianity has survived 
under 40 to 50 years of communist rule. 


Poland, pop.: 37.3 million 
Roman Catholic: 32.8 million 
Orthodox: 606,000 
Protestant 

Lutheran Church (German): 

60,000 

United Evangelical Church: 

20,000 

Pentecostal: 8,500 

Baptist Union: 4,200 
Evangelical 0.2 percent of population 
(0.5 percent including the members 
of Oasis, a movement within the 
Roman Catholic Church) 


Czechoslovakia, pop.: 
15.5 million 
Roman Catholic: 10.5 million 
Other Catholic: 501,000 
Orthodox: 181,000 
Protestant 
Slovak Ev. Lutheran Church: 
300,000 
Slovak Reformed Church: 
est. 100,000 
Ev. Church of Czech Brethren: 
78,200 
United Methodist Church: 10,000 
Moravian Church: 9,700 
Seventh Day Adventist Church: 
7,800 
Church of Brethren (Cong. ): 6,000 
Brethren: est. 5,400 
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Pentecostal: 4,600 
Baptist Church: 4,100 
Evangelical 2.1 percent of population 


Bulgaria, pop.: 8.9 million 
Bulgarian Orthodox: 5.5 million 
Roman Catholic: 66,000 
Protestant 
Pentecostal Church: 14,000 
Congregational Church: 4,700 
Brethren Assemblies: est. 3,800 
Seventh Day Adventist Church: 
3,400 
Methodist Church: 1,150 
Baptist Church: 720 
Evangelical 0.54 percent of 
population 


East Germany, pop.: 16.7 
million 
Roman Catholic: 1.25 million 
EKU/(Lutheran/Reformed): 3 million 
VELK/(Lutheran): 2.9 million 
Free churches 
Methodist Church: 35,000 
Free Church Union (Baptist): 
22,000 
Seventh Day Adventist Church: 
10,000 
Independent Lutheran: 10,000 
Reformed Church: 8,400 
Brethren: 6,000 
Evangelical 11 percent of population 
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Hungary, pop.: 10.7 
million | 
Roman Catholic: 6.5 million 
Orthodox: 60,000 
Protestant 
Reformed Church: 2 million 
Lutheran Church: 430,000 
Baptist Church: 26,000 
Ev. Christian Pentecostal: 15,000 
Seventh Day Adventist Church: 
9,600 
Methodist Church: 5,500 
Evangelical 3.7 percent of population 
Romania, pop.: 22.8 
million 
Orthodox: 15.4 million 
Roman Catholic: 1.2 million 
Protestant 
Reformed Church: 520,000 
Baptist Union: 340,000 
Church of God: 230,000 
Pentecostal: 170,000 
Lutheran Church: 94,500 
Plymouth Brethren: 63,000 
Seventh Day Adventist Church: 
57,000 
Evangelical 7.8 percent of population 
(11 percent including the Lord’s 
Army, a movement of Romanian 
Orthodox Christians) 1) 
Reprinted from the Pulse, Vol. 25, No. 4, 
with permission of the Evangelical Missions 
Information Service, Box 794, Wheaton, II 
60689. Copied with permission of EMIS. 


Books for Children 

This review examines four books 
published by Coteau Books of Re- 
gina, Saskatchewan. All are aimed 
at young children, ages 3-8. 


Milford and Me, {$7.95 (paper) 
$13.95 (cloth)] is written by Patrick 
Lane and illustrated by Bonnie Mc- 
Lean. The illustrations are well exe- 
cuted and imaginative, and fit very 
well with the text. Patrick Lane is 
one of Canada’s foremost poets. 
Children between ages five and eight 
will respond to the way he shapes and 
plays with language, as he leads the 
reader through an account of the 
world according to Milford (a very 
old turtle). In one section, Milford 
talks about God, and manages to cap- 
ture God’s ineffability very well. The 
narrator, a child, draws the conclu- 
sion that everything is part of God. 
Before nervous Christian parents 
shelve this book quickly between Zen 
and the Art of Motorcycle Mainte- 
nance and The Tao of Pooh, we 
would urge you to consider that, 
while Lane is expressing bad theolo- 
gy, he also is expressing one of the 
most logical ways for young children 
(who are very concrete in their think- 
ing) to interpret what we often say 
about God the Omniscient and Om- 
nipresent. We would urge you to use 
this beautifully expressive book as a 
starting point for talking about God 
and about the nature of our world. 
Highly recommended. 

Monster Cheese, written by Steve 
Wolfson and illustrated by Bill John- 
son, has made a hit with our children. 
This is a fun story about a cheese that 
gets too big and rolls out of control 
from the rockies in Alberta to the air- 
port in Winnipeg! The illustrations 
are not terribly attractive, and the au- 
thor includes a recurring verse that 
doesn’t work well; but apart from 
these drawbacks, it is a good book. 
Recommended by our five year old 
daughter. 

What Holds Up The Moon?, writ- 
ten by Lois Simmie, illustrated by 
Anne Simmie, won the Canadian 
Children’s Book Centre ‘*Choice’’ 
award. We don’t know why. The 
concept is good: a little girl wants to 
know what holds up the moon, and 
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asks all sorts of people. The answers 
she gets tell her more about the peo- 
ple she asks, than about the moon. 
The illustrations are attempts at im- 
pressionism from a child’s eye view 
(done in crayons) and the text is an 
attempt at blank verse, except that 
the author keeps forgetting and laps- 
ing into prose, then remembering and 
going back again. Neither the author 
nor the illustrator have the technical 
skill to accomplish what they are at- 
tempting. 

What makes What Holds Up The 
Moon a bad book, however, is the 
underlying world-view. When our 
daughter came to the end of the story, 
she asked, ‘‘Why didn’t that girl just 
ask her mother?’’ That is the prob- 
lem. She can’t. Her parents are not 
interested, and the child drifts from 
place to place and person to person 
without belonging to anyone. She is 
an isolated soul in an impersonal 
world. The effect is quite disturbing. 

Jumbo Gumbo [$10.95] edited by 
Wenda McArthur and Geoffrey Ur- 
sell, is a book of ‘‘Songs, Poems and 
Stories for Children.’’ The editors 
have done well in this collection. 
There is a good mix of poetry and 
short stories, as well as a number of 
songs, with musical scores included. 
For those with children who watch 
Sesame Street or Fred Penner’s 
Place, you will find some very famil- 
iar songs here, such as ‘‘Otto the 
Hippo’’ and *‘Milk Movin’.’’ This 
book should have something to ap- 
peal to everyone. Recommended. 


Andrew and Lori Jensen 
The Jensens are Presbyterian ministers who 
live in Parkhill, Ont. 


GIANT or Waiting 


for the Thursday 
Boat by Robert N. 
Munsch. Illus- 
trated by Gilles 
Tibo. Annick 
Press, 1989 

Our children are 
growing up on a 
diet that includes 
much Munsch, so 
when concern was 
expressed by 

some Christians 


about Giant, I made ita point to 
read the book carefully. There isa 
great deal of good theology - 

Above everything else, Giant is a 
delightful story, and Gilles Tibo’s art 
is an integral part of the enjoyment 
(and message). It says something 
about God and salvation that hun- 
dreds of pages of theology might not 
say any better — and would be a lot 
less fun to read. Giant is certainly 
worth reading. 

The story opens with McKeon, the 
Giant, becoming angry because St. 
Patrick has driven all the snakes, the 
elves, and the other giants out of Ire- 
land, and McKeon liked the snakes, 
elves and giants. He goes to com- 
plain to St. Patrick, who says, *‘I was 
just doing what God wanted.”’ 

McKeon wants to have it out with 
God, and starts throwing church bells 
into the sea to get God’s attention. 
After he throws the last bell into the 
sea, St. Patrick says, ‘‘God is mad, 
McKeon! God is coming on_ the 
Thursday boat!’’ *‘Great,’’ said Mc- 
Keon, “‘I’ll meet Him right on the 
beach. I’ll pound Him till He looks 
like applesauce.”’ 

On the first boat, there is a little 
girl with a lot of small fish, a rich 
man on the second, an important man 
on the third, and a warrior on the 
fourth. He never does get to pound 
God, because as the little girl says: 
‘It looks like God is not going to 
fight.’’ The little girl and the giant 
become the best of friends. 

The next day the little girl tells 
McKeon that St. Patrick is filling 
heaven with church bells. McKeon 
decides to go to heaven with the little 
girl, where he starts throwing bells 
away furiously. Now it’s St. Pat- 
rick’s turn to complain. Eventually 
they arrive at the smallest house in 
heaven and find lots of giants, 
snakes, elves, church bells — and the 
little girl, who says, “*Saints are for 
hanging up church bells and giants 
are for tearing them down. That’s 
just the way it is. Why don’t you two 
try getting along?’’ The story almost 
ends with this: ‘‘For a little girl she 
had an enormous laugh.”’ 

Giant honours the mystery of In- 
carnation while giving lots of room 
for imagination and enjoyment. It 


ee 
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also catches something important 
about the Kingdom of God: it does 
not work according to worldly stan- 
dards. One of God’s rules according 
to Jesus is that those who live by the 
sword shall die by the sword — and 
God lives by his own ‘‘rules.’’ It is 
also clear that ‘‘God’’ is the **best of 
friends’’ with everyone in the story 
who cares. What a neat way to ex- 


press the Hebrew ‘‘chesed’’, mean- 
ing steadfast, patient, loving kind- 
ness. The story allows heaven to be 
as big as God wants it to be, even if it 
means letting in people of whom we 
might not approve. 

As for McKeon’s desire to pound 
God, the giant’s willingness to con- 
front his problem face on, works for 
good in the end. I think that people 
who are afraid that God might get 
mad at them if they say the wrong 


FROM THE PAST RECORD 


October 1940 
Seventh Annual Ontario 


P.Y.P.S. Convention 

‘‘More Than Conquerors Through 
Christ’’. 
This Popular Youth Convention will 
be held in St. Paul’s Church, Hamil- 
ton, Ont. over the Thanksgiving 
week-end, October I 1th to 14th. An 
exceptionally fine program offers 
inspiring messages by the theme 
speaker, Dr. J. Oliver Buswell, Jr., 
of Wilmington, Delaware, U.S.A. 

. There will be also Helpful 
Discussion Groups under the most 
capable leaders, Quiet-time and De- 
votional Periods, Grand Rally Serv- 
ice Sunday Night, the Best in Music 
and Singing, Huge Banquet in the 
Crystal Dining Room of the Royal 
Connaught Hotel, Recreational 
Features, Sight-seeing, etc. — and 
Hamilton’s Incomparable Hospitality 


Registration fee, $1.50, may be 
sent to the Registrar, Marjorie 
Towns, Box 397, Dundas, Ont. 


October 1915 
THE NEW KNOX COLLEGE. 

The 28th of September was a red- 
letter day for Ontario Presbyterians, 
the formal opening of the new Knox 
College, which has been building for 
the past three years, adjoining the 
University campus. 

It began in a modest way with 
classes in a private house, in 1843, 
the year of the Disruption in Scot- 
land, seventy-two years ago. Next 
year it was in another private house. 

Its second five years was in a 
building on the site of the present 
Queen’s Hotel. 


After ten years of wandering ye | 
ant life, it purchased a home, once 
the residence of Lord Elgin, and 
there abode for twenty-one years, till 
in 1875 it builded its own home 
where, for the past forty years, it has 
grown and prospered. 

The writer’s first recollection of it 
is in 1876, when attending the first 
Assembly after the Union, and 


tramping through fields and parks, 
far north west from the city, to see 


the new Knox in all its grandeur. 
What memories cluster around those 
forty years and those ivy grown 
walls! 


October 1890 

RE-UNION. — At the meeting of the 
Synod of the Presbyterian Church of 
the Maritime Provinces in connection 
with the Church of Scotland held at 
Pictou in June last, the Moderator, 
Rev. Thomas D. Stewart, gave no- 
tice of a resolution declaring ‘‘that it 
is expedient that the Synod should 
now discuss the question of union 
with the Presbyterian Church in Can- 
ada.”’ It was unanimously agreed that 
the question be discussed at next an- 
nual meeting. J 
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thing might learn something valuable 
from Robert Munsch. As for God 
coming as a little girl, it catches the 
truth that God seldom does things the 
way we expect ‘‘Him’’ to. To read in 
anything on either side of the femi- 
nist issue does an injustice to the sto- 
rye 

There may even be something for 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
in this book! It shows a giant con- 
fronted with change that is disturbing 
— even frightening. How do we cope 
with a God who will let these things 
happen to us? How can we possibly 
admit to fear and anger, and still be 
‘“*good’’ Christians? Whether Pres- 
byterians are supposed to hang up 
church bells, or tear them down, is a 
moot point; but either way, the story 
assures us, God is in the midst of our 
situation, loving us into abundant life 
where *‘the way it is’’ is just right. 

The best part of all is that the the- 
ology in Giant is not explicit or 
heavy. It is a story to be enjoyed: a 
feast for the eyes, ears, and imagina- 
tion. If the chief aim and end of (hu- 
mankind) is to love God and to enjoy 
‘‘Him’’ for ever, then this positive, 
provocative, and image-rich book of- 
fers much for the enjoyment and ben- 
efit of children of all ages. 

J. Andrew Turnbull 


Mr. Turnbull is minister of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Fort Frances, Ont. 


Permit Me Voyage by R. Maurice 
Boyd. Welch, 1989. $10.95. 


This is a collection of 14 sermons 
by Dr. Maurice Boyd, the minister of 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York. For those who appreciate 
good sermons this is a treasure trove. 
Precise and colourful language, help- 
ful illustrations, quotations skilfully 
woven into the text, analytical and 
logical thought and warm faith are in 
every sermon. You can only benefit 
from reading this book. 

Preachers old and new should read 
this book because they will be able to 
see how theology can be made to 
come alive in sermons. If nothing 
else, these sermons will remind all 
who read them that preaching takes 
much preparation. The fruits of wide 
reading, deep reflecting and careful 
writing and re-writing are obvious in 
these excellent homilies. 


I hope, however, few ministers — 


will try to emulate Dr. Boyd in the 
length of his sermons. The sermons 
are too long. I saw several places 
where they could have been short- 
ened. They are too long for any other 
preacher to deliver today. I have 
heard Dr. Boyd lecture and preach 
and he alone can pull these off. What 
we Cannot see in these sermons is the 
style and eloquence of delivery 
which are peculiar to Dr. Boyd. 
However, even he would do better to 
make shorter presentations. 


The emphasis throughout these — 


sermons is upon the grace of God. 
How welcome to hear the gospel so 
clearly and cogently presented. 
Grace is not what we expect. Dr. 
Boyd makes us see the grace of God 
is shocking, exciting and saving. 

Unfortunately, Dr. Boyd does not 
see himself as one who should preach 
on social issues and there are few, if 
any references to them in these ser- 
mons. I hope all preachers (including 
Dr. Boyd) will preach on social is- 
sues because the people need to know 
how the church is struggling toward 
truth and what the leaders of the 
church are thinking about the prob- 
lems which beset us and impinge on 
our faith. If outstanding preachers 
like Dr. Boyd would address the con- 
cerns of this age — abortion, pollut- 
ion, discrimination, immigration, re- 
ligion, to name only a few — we 
would all benefit. 

But, for what we do have in these 
sermons, let us be thankful because 
they are outstanding examples of 
good preaching. 

Zander Dunn 


Mr. Dunn is minister of Knox Presbyterian 
Church in Guelph, Ontario. 


Sermons on Suicide. 

James T. Clemons (Ed.) 
Westminster/John Knox Press, 1989. 
$1585. 


This collection of sermons was 
gathered by the editor to meet a need. 
His observation is that while suicide 
affects the lives of millions there has 
been, for a variety of reasons, a re- 
luctance to treat the topic from the 
pulpit. This, he suggests, leaves the 
impression that preachers either don’t 
care about the personal and social 


problems suicide leaves in its wake 


All books reviewed (with an occa- 
sional exception) may be _ pur- 
chased through the W.M.S. Book- 


room, Room 100, 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 
1J7. 


or that they don’t know what to say. 
The editor hopes these sermons will 
be a resource for the preaching min- 
istry as it seeks to help those whose 
lives suicide has touched to make an 
intentional, informed and faithful re- 
sponse to its reality. 

Whether the sermons in fact pro- 
vide such a resource is for the reader 
to determine. However there is here, 
the editor claims, “‘a veritable feast 
of biblical tests and interpretations, 
Statistics, medical insight, personal 
illustrations and practical sugges- 
tions’’ which can be used in the hom- 
iletical task. 

The editor’s introduction gives an 
overview of the biblical references to 
suicide and its treatment by theolo- 
gians, commentators and preachers 
in the West from the third century 


A.D. to the present. This is followed 
by thirteen sermons, which approach 
the subject from various perspec- 
tives. These are: the ‘‘sin’’ of suicide 
and what a Christian response to it 
might involve; teenage suicide; a 
congregation’s response to the sui- 
cide of one of its most respected 
members; the suicide of an active 
parish minister; the relationship be- 
tween suicide, euthanasia and the na- 
ture of God, i.e., when can life be 
given up?; the critical role of hope in 
combating the impetus to self-de- 
struction; God’s goodness and human 
worth; a Christian response to death; 
the dynamics of suicide; and the 
‘‘windstorm’’ of grief and the pres- 
ence of God. 

This reader was struck by the hon- 
esty and realism of these sermons. 
They could certainly provide an im- 
petus to hope to the potential suicide 
who might for the first time hear his 
or her distress and pain articulated 
publicly in the context of the commu- 
nity of faith. They should be a source 


d to prepare the student fo 


of hope to those affected by suicide, 


easingly complex world. :Specialized courses ins! 
as as youth ministry, counselling, Chinese ministry a 
en In ministry complement foundational seminary. ; 


opportunity 
nforma 
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the survivors, who might feel that life 
cannot be regained, that they cannot 
live again. In pointing to the impor- 
tance of accepting an individual’s 
distress, pain and situation in life, a 
number of these sermons also chal- 
lenge congregations to become com- 
munities where quiet cries can be 
heard, support can be found, people 
can trust sufficiently to be real and all 
can feel wanted, welcome and in- 
cluded. 

Finally, the sermons directly or in- 
directly raise a number of issues 
which cannot be easily resolved, 
e.g., the loss of a quality of life, the 
conditions under which ‘‘martyr- 
dom’’ is acceptable, and societal 
pressure on different age groups. By 
raising such issues the sermons help 
to make us aware of the complex 
phenomenon suicide represents. Yet, 
for those who want to or need to re- 
spond to the crisis, these sermons 
make an excellent starting point for 
study, reflection, discussion and pos- 


sible action. 

A comprehensive reference section 
listing books, articles, journals, mov- 
ies, plays and television resources 
which treat the topic, is included. 

George Tattrie 


Mr. Tattrie is a Presbyterian minister and 
chaplain at Brock University, St. Catharines, 
Ont. 


HRISTMAS 


Christmas Gift! 
by Ferrol Sams. 
Georgia. 1989. 
Ferrol Sams is a practising physi- 
cian in Fayetteville, Georgia. He also 
writes wonderful stories which, 
though told in the context and from 


Longstreet Press, 


the experience of one who lives in the 
southern United States, have enough 
common elements to seize and hold 
the attention of most of us. 

In Christmas Gift!, Sams recalls 
his own experiences from Christmas 
in a large extended family in ‘‘the big 
house; from the time when he was a 
small child to his present station as a 
grandfather. It is about a family, he 
writes, that ‘‘is not only lucky, it is 
blessed.”’ 

We learn of his annual visits to the 
big city of Atlanta to purchase 
Christmas gifts, where the first stop 
was always the Salvation Army’s 
kettle presided over by those ‘‘we (as 
children) regarded . . . as Protestant 
nuns.”’ We hear, as well, about the 
annual purchase of the Christmas tur- 
key — in this case live — to be 
brought home and fattened on corn. 
The first year Sams remembered this 
ritual was the year he “‘learned never 
to become personally attached to 
one.”’ 

Like myself, he recalls the year he 
got his first Westclox pocket watch, 
and the year he quit believing in San- 


2 a * 


Roger Steer’s new biography 


Jo IRTWIDSON TAS TILOIR 


A MAN IN CHRIST 


China Inland Mission: “A story 


Says J. I. Packer of this fresh look at the life of the founder of the 
of greatness, retold for a new 

generation that needs it... I predict that 1990 will see no book 
published anywhere that can do us more good than this one.” 


]. Hudson Taylor—A Man in Ch-ist is a brand new biography, written 
especially for CIM/OMF’s 125th anniversary. Author Roger Steer has 
made good use of the meticulous research that A.J. Broomhall did for 
his seven-volume series, Hudson Taylor and China’s Open Century, to 
add insight and information not included in earlier biographies. 


372 pages. Paperback: $9.50 —ISBN 9971-972-86-7 
Clothbound: $15.00 —ISBN 0340-502-70-3 


Postage & handling: Include $1.00 for 1-3 bocks and 30 for each additional book (or 10% of invoice). 


OMF 


BOOKS 


® 


1058 Avenue Road, Toronto, ON M5N 2C6 
Telephone: 1-416-485-0427 
Fax: 1-416-485-7439 
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ta Claus. ‘‘I was forced into it.’’ And 


we meet all the wonderful members 
of Sams’ extended family, including 
the charismatic uncle Bubba Hugh, 
who ‘‘wore his pants up under his 
armpits,’’ and whose hat “‘you could 
unfailingly pick out. . . from the hat 
rack, for he had worn it so long it 
looked like him.”’ 

I think I’ve given you enough of 
the story to whet your appetite for 
more. It would make an excellent 
Christmas gift — one to be treasured 
and perhaps read aloud in families. It 
will serve as a regular reminder of 
where life and joy and meaning can 
be found. 

John Congram 


Son of the Hounds by Robert Su- 
therland. 
Scholastic-TAB Publications Ltd. $4.95. 


The author, a Presbyterian elder, 
has written a series of books on histo- 
ry for juveniles. After reading this in- 
teresting narrative of a Canadian 
family during the War of 1812, I 
asked my 12-year-old grandson to 
read it. He did so with great pleasure 
and said he had learned something 
about the period and the people of the 
Niagara Peninsula. 

Wayne A. Smith 


The Book of the Torah — The Nar- 
rative Integrity of the Pentateuch 
by Thomas W. Mann. 

John Knox Press, Atlanta. $19.45. 


Many authors may have been at 
work in the production of the first 
five books of the Old Testament, but 
there is a common theme that binds 
all of it together. In the author’s 
view, the Pentateuch is ‘‘story- 
shaped’’ in its portrayal of history 
and theology. The familiar stories in 
Genesis, Exodus and Numbers re- 
flect the life and experience of the 
people of God and provide guidance 
for generations to follow. 

It is good to read a book like this 
that combines scholarship with clar- 
ity and gives us a fine overview of an 
important part of God’s revelation to 
us. 

Wayne A. Smith 


Dr. Wayne Smith, Moderator of the 1982 
General Assembly held in Toronto, is now re- 
tired and spends winter in Florida and the sum- 
mers at his cottage on Manitoulin Island, On- 


tario. 
continued over page 


Lotteries and 
Gambling 


T.. report of the Church Doctrine 
Committee states that lotteries subor- 
dinate the will of God to chance, 
stimulate covetousness and encour- 
age giving only when there is a 
chance of material reward in contrast 
to the Bible which urges people to 
give freely and generously. 

It notes that the poor spend a great- 
er amount of their income on lotteries 
and gambling than do the rich, and 
that the proceeds of lotteries go to 
benefit the rich more than the poor. 

‘‘By entering the lottery scene, the 
governments have given legitimacy 
and respectability to gambling.”’ 

The report challenges the church 
by asking ‘‘if, for example, hospitals 
vitally supported by lottery proceeds 
were to be deprived of these, would 
churches make up the deficit?”’ 


PBC HURGH SPEAKSuace 


(excerpts from the 116th General Assembly) ar 


It asks that individual members not 
only refuse to participate in lotteries 
but in response make a ‘‘direct dona- 
tion to the worthy cause at least equal 
to the value of the ticket.”’ 

‘‘Increased positive practical sup- 
port in compassionate generosity 
must go hand-in-hand with continu- 
ing negative judgements against 
gambling.”’ 

The Assembly urged all Presbyte- 
rians to resist the temptation to par- 
ticipate in government lotteries and 
all other forms of gambling.{( 


You can help to build anew Presbyterian church... 


by investing in: 


THE CHURCH EXTENSION 
LOAN FUND * 


New congregations need to borrow to build their first church. You can 


help them, and also earn interest. 


The minimum investment is $2,000 for individuals and $5,000 for con- 
gregations or Presbyteries, The term of the loan is 5 years, after which 
your money is returned to you, unless you choose to re-invest it for oth- 


er new churches. 


You will receive a Promissory Note from the Presbyterian Church Build- 
ing Corporation, and be paid interest, twice a year, which is currently 
8% per annum on new loans. 


For more information and application forms, contact: 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH BUILDING 
CORPORATION 


9 Sari Crescent, West Hill, Ont., M1E 4W3 
(416) 269-7022 


* authorized by the General Assembly 
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Cry Pain, Cry Hope 
by Elizabeth O’ Connor Word Books, 
Waco, Texas, 1987. $17.35. 


Here is another in a series of books 
by Elizabeth O’Connor that has 
grown out of that beautifully creative 
church community, the Church of the 
Saviour in Washington, D.C. 

It is a book about spirituality, but 
of the kind typified by the title of one 
of O’Connor’s earlier books, Journey 
Inward, Journey Outward. It is a 
spirituality that engages the world, 
the poor, the mentally ill and the old. 

The introduction says it is about 
calling and vocation and it is that too, 
but not in the narrow connotation of 
those words. It is about the calling 
that all Christians have and must 
discover or else remain eternally 
restless. “‘Finding a job,’’ O'Connor 
reminds us, “‘is quite different from 
finding one’s vocation... ”’ 

The author offers us some clues in 
our search. ‘‘Although my research 
is limited and not at all scientific, for 
me it is conclusive evidence that, at 
the center of our pain, we glimpse a 
fairer world and hear a call.”’ 

O’Connor shares’ with us 
something of her own pain and 
discovery of calling. There is the 
pain of physical illness, and her 
experience with different types of 
doctors, faith healers and advice 
givers, all capable of inflicting their 
own kind of pain. Those who have 
been ill will identify with much of 
what she writes. 

Also there is the pain of trying to 
give birth to a vision. Sarah’s Circle 
is a mission response of the Church 
of the Saviour. It is the story of how a 
few people took a_ dilapidated 
building and raised a million dollars 
to begin its rehabilitation. It is the 
story of how the vision of one person 
was nurtured and supported into 
reality by a faith community. It is 


A warm welcome 
to the 
newest member of 
our Presbyterian Record 


Every Home Family 
St. Andrew’s Church 
Moosomin, Sask. 


also the story of the pain of that 
vision as it is modified from a home 
for the elderly poor to an 
intergenerational community, not 
only of the frail and vulnerable poor, 
but drug dealers, alcoholics, battered 
wives and abused children. 

The story is made up of many 
stories of individual people: like 
Beulah, former alcoholic, who sells 
used clothing and gives all the profits 
to the church missions. When four 
young men hold her up at knife point, 
she speaks to them in a way that 
results in one of the four staying for a 
day to help her. 

This is an excellent book for all 
those struggling to discover their 
purpose and vocation in life. There is 
only one thing more exciting than 
reading this book. That is to be 
exposed to the Church of the Saviour 


itself. 
John Congram 


Book briefs 


The Golden Thread, 
by Anne Copeland, Harper and Collins, 
Toronto, 1989, $16.95 cloth. 

A book of short stories about life 
behind convent walls by Sackville, 


New Brunswick native Ann Cope- 
land. 


Mizzly Fitch: 


The Light, The Sea, The Storm, by Mur- 
ray Pura. Simon & Pierre, Toronto, 
1988. $14.95 paper. 

This story comes from the author’s 
years as a minister on Nova Scotia’s 
South Shore. It tells of a fisherman’s 
struggles with both the sea and a 
mother who is determined that he be- 
come a minister. 


Coping With Childhood Cancer: 
Where Do We Go From Here? 
(revised edition, 1988), by David W. 
Adams and Eleanor J. Deveau 


A practical, straightforward self. 
help guide for families and a learning 
resource for professionals in dealing 
with childhood cancer, from its onset 
through remission and long-term sur- 
vival, or through relapse, death and 
grief for survivors. Available from 
Kinbridge Publications, P.O. Box 
5035, Station ‘‘E’’, Hamilton, Onta- 
rio, L8S 4K9. $21.95 plus $1.75 
shipping for first copy, $0.75 for 
each additional copy. TJ 


"They’re Sunday School pupils, Mrs. Doffle. 
Don’t refer to them as opponents!" 
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| you does not know how to meet any 
particular problem he has only to ask 
God — who gives generously to 
all.”’ 

Miller describes our Christian 
creeds as archaic. As a scientist, Dr. 
Miller chooses his words with preci- 
sion; so I ask the Christian reader to 
read the Apostles’ Creed and decide 
what is archaic. 

Miller claims that . we sin 
when we demand that others accept 
that there are absolute answers. . .”’ 
but James (1:6-8) claims that ** 
the man who doubts is like a wave of 
the sea, carried forward by the wind 
one moment and driven back the 
next. That sort of man cannot hope to 
receive anything from the Lord 


‘ 


Miller or James . . . who ya gonna 


believe? 
Brian Schacht, 
Manotick, Ont. 
Meech and the West 
On reading ‘‘Summer _ Reflec- 


tions’’ by Lloyd Robertson (July-Au- 
gust Record) | am surprised that Mr. 


Robertson still believes that Meech 
Lake was about French versus En- 
glish; as the politicians wanted us to 
believe. Speaking for the West, the 
distinct society clause was the only 
thing about Meech that we were com- 
fortable with. It was all the other 5 
points that we couldn’t accept, espe- 
cially the veto Quebec would have on 
Senate reform (the West’s only hope 
for the future of Canada). We were 
praying that Premier Wells of New- 
foundland would hold out, as he did, 
giving us in the West some hope for 
the future. 
Muriel Malsbury, 
Penhold, Alta. 


South African Sanctions 

My great concern about your fail- 
ure to publish my March 3rd letter re- 
garding South Africa was that the Re- 
cord was following the daily press 
example, publishing all the calls for 
sanctions and refusing to publish the 
very strong opposition of the leader 
of the largest sector of the native 
community of South Africa, the 
Chief Minister of KwaZulu, Dr. 
Mangothusu Buthelezi. In an address 
at Jordon High School in Los An- 


geles, Dr. Buthelezi appealed to the 
U.S. Government to lift punitive 
sanctions immediately. Our General 
Assembly was persuaded to support 
the sanctions. Naturally, you did not 
want to print my letter, quoting Dr. 
Buthelezi. That attitude is plainly 
dishonest, and not to the credit of the 
Record. 
William S. Thomson, 
Oakville, Ont. 


New versions change faith 

When we change from the King 
James version to newer versions of 
the Bible, I believe that our faith will 
change too. 

Most new versions of the Bible use 
the word ‘“‘grave’’ instead of the 
word ‘‘Hell’’ in Psalm 16:10 and 
Acts 2:27. This lessens the value of 
the work Christ did for us. 

To some my words may seem as 
nit picking, but retaining the 
Apostles’ Creed as it is, means a lot 
to me. I must admit that some other 
points in scripture have been made 
clearer in the newer versions of the 
Bible. Elvin Harbottle, 


Listowel, Ont. 
continued over page 


THE WEST END 


Re -sidence 


FOR SENIOR CITIZENS... 


e Location - Bloor & Dufferin, 
at Dufferin Subway Station 

e Private accommodation at 
reasonable rates 

e All meals served 

e¢ Housekeeping services 

e Registered nurse daily, doctor 


on call 
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TENG WEA WHA TE AER WANA NSE SER SRA 
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Write, call 
or visit today... 


1140 Bloor St. W., Toronto M6H 4E6 


¢ Achurch sponsored, registered 
non-profit residence, issuing 
official receipts for donations 


Sb 


=p orks 


(416) 536-6111 lan Logan, Administrator d OWER 
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877 Yonge St., 


_yewHORIZ2 NS . 


FELLOWSHIP TOWERS 


CELEBRATING 


Sek ANNIVERSARY 


BE OUR GUEST AT OUR OPEN HOUSE 
October 10, 1990 
2:30 p.m. - 4:30 p.m. 


COMPLIMENTARY Afternoon Tea will be served 
in our Solarium Dining-room 


*** Guided Tours will be conducted by appointment 


CALE 


FELLOWSHIP 
TOWERS 


TORONTO, M4W 3M2 
R.S.V.P. (416) 923-8887 
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STAINED GLASS 
Custom Designed Memorial 
Windows and Restorations 


OBATA STUDIOS 
Toronto, Ont. 
(416) 690-0031 


11 Leonard Circle, 
M4E 2Z6 


&B luxe “soe 


ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 
IN STAINED GLASS 
(416) 669-4244 
UNIT #6, 8481 KEELE STREET 
CONCORD, ONTARIO L4K 127 


RMIL 


Robert McCausland 
Limited 
Artists & Craftsmen 


of Stained Glass since 1856 


30 Chauncey Ave., Toronto, 
Ont. M8Z 2X4 _— Tel (416) 233-9530 


15 Joseph Street, Kitchener 
Ontario, Canada N2G 1H9 


White for Brochure” 


Write D. MILNE 


463 St. Catherine St. West | 


Montreal H3B 1B1 


D. SHUTER ROBES LTD. 
26 Duncan St., Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 416-977-3857 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 


CANADIAN ART 


CHINA LTD. 
SPECIALISTS IN CHINA 
DECORATING FOR 
OVER 30 YEARS 


High quality porcelain plates 
custom decorated for your 
church, school or special occasion 
* Also * 

Porcelain dinner bells, 
coffee mugs, salt and peppers, 
cups and saucers, etc. 
Enquire from others, of course, but 
don’t buy until you compare our 
prices and quality. Ask at a church 
in a neighbouring town — they’ve 

probably ordered from us. 
CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 


18 Stewart Road, 
Collingwood, Ont. LOY 4K1 


LEADERS IN LIGHTING INNOVATION 
ILLUMINATING CHURCHES AND 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS ACROSS 
CANADA FOR OVER 3 
GENERATIONS 

Catalogue upon request 

English or French 

Lighting Fixtures # Memorial Plaques 
Collection Plates m Long Life Bulbs 


99 Ashley Street 
P.O. Box 151 Station B 
Hamilton, Ontario L8L 7W1 


LIGHTHOUSE 416-523-5133 


LEADERS IN LIGHTING 
INNOVATION HAMILTON 
Made in Canada 


Che Chovister Rabe 


Letters 


continued from previous page 
Desires more church mail! 


As a previous member of the 
Christian Reformed Church I keep 
getting lots of mailings from the va- 
rious denominational offices. 

There hasn’t been much in the mail 
to me from the Presbyterian Church 
offices other than the Presbyterian 
Record. 

I think one of the denominational 
links that can be used more benefi- 
cially is the mail. . . . It seems to me, 
awareness of the denomination’s va- 
rious projects, etc., can only be en- 
hanced by more contact. 

Harry A. de Vries, 
Mount Hope, Ont. 


Help for old hymn books 


As I travel around to many Pres- 
byterian churches my heart sinks 
when I see the condition of the covers 
of our Presbyterian hymn books. 

I would highly recommend 
churches spend a little more money 
and get the heavy plastic pocket-type 
covers which fit our hymn books. We 
get them from Carillon Publications, 
3500 Pharmacy Avenue, Toronto, 
Ontario, MIW 2T6. (1-416-491- 
9696). They cost $1.50 each for 25 
or more. I have no connection with 
the company. I just want to share 
something we found very useful as 
well as cost-saving. 

(Mrs.) Grace Ogram, 
Kitchener, Ont. 


MOVING AWAY TO UNIVERSITY? 
DO YOU HAVE CHILDREN 
AT UNIVERSITY? 


@ St. Andrew’s Church in Ottawa 
wants to hear about students at 
University in the Ottawa area so we 
can welcome them. 


@ St. Andrew’s has a University and 
College Fellowship during the Fall- 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared” Wilkos. ferns: 
Formerly Claude W. Vincent (1968) Limited Write or call: 
ROBES for Choir and Pastor Brian Weatherdon 
CASSOCKS — SURPLICES St. Andrew’s Church 
CHOIR ROBES — MORTARBOARDS 82 baset Renate 3 


Samples and prices on request 
1-(902) 463-5150 
Chorister Robes Limited 
270 Wyse Road 
P.O. Box 397, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia 


Wherever you are studying, enjoy the 
worship and fellowship of a church 


B2Y 3Y5 nearby. 
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GROWING PAINS 


Older, and overwhelmed 


How does an older person keep 
from being overwhelmed by evi- 
dences of his/her own decline, by 
the apparent loss of traditional va- 
lues and the decline of manners 
and morals in society, by threats of 
violence and social and _ political 
upheavals and aggression on every 
hand, and by the general uncer- 
tainty that seems to pervade life at 
this time? 

You seem to be describing a de- 
pressive anxious mood in which the 
key word is ‘‘decline,’’ and the expe- 
rience is global, i.e. includes every- 
thing. You have indicated that it has 
an inner and an outer source, an 
image of the person in decline, and 
an image of the world in decline — 
images of death. What control can 
one have over these images? 

It is not surprising that many se- 
nior citizens feel depressed and/or 
anxious at times. Many people find it 
difficult to get used to the idea that 
sooner or later they will lose some of 
the energy, speed, neuro-muscular 
control, and perhaps, mental agility, 
on which they have counted to meet 
their own expectations and/or those 
of others. If, in addition to a decline 
of powers, they are experiencing an 
increasing number and frequency of 
symptoms of minor (or major) physi- 
cal disorders the impression of dete- 
rioration is inescapable. The fortu- 
nate people are those who can accept 
the changes philosophically and 
adapt to the new realities. Those who 
are not ready to change their expecta- 
tions, and their patterns of behaviour, 
to accord with their changing capaci- 
ties, are in trouble. The result is frus- 
tration which aggravates any fear of 
decline that may be present. It can be 
alleviated at least to some degree by 
acceptance of the fact that some grad- 
ual decline in physical and mental 
agility is inevitable but not necessari- 
ly incapacitating if one can learn to 
adapt to the changes taking place. 
The ability to do this depends a good 
deal on the faculty for accepting and 


Burdett McNeel 


adapting to new situations that one 
has developed in the past. However, 
people whose self-esteem has de- 
pended on status and recognition of 
their competence are likely to be vul- 
nerable. Inner peace requires a good 
deal of humility. For the very consci- 
entious person whose self-image has 
always depended on ‘“‘doing good”’ 
this may mean coming to an accep- 
tance of Milton’s conclusion that (un- 
der God) ‘*They also serve who only 
stand and wait.’’ That means pa- 
tience, and pacing oneself. It may be 
appropriate to press a youth to try 
harder but it ney not be appropriate 
for asenior. 4 (The above 
4, comments apply 
# tO ‘‘natural’’ 
decline. Some 
should be 
modified or 
expanded for 
persons 
who are suffering progressive disabi- 
lity due to disease or injury.) 

With reference to the state of so- 
ciety and the world; as one wag put 
it, “If you aren’t worried you don’t 
know what is going on.”’ On the oth- 
er hand, we need to keep in mind that 
our sources of information are over- 
loaded with evil images, possibly be- 
cause we function under a distortion 
of a biological principle, namely, 
that it is more important to be warned 
of danger than to be nourished on 
good. (I have been surprised at the 
extent of caring and constructive ac- 
tivity that goes on in the world that is 
not reported in the media but proba- 
bly one should be glad that it is not 
‘“‘news’’.) Nevertheless there is evil 
and there is danger but it is not nec- 
essary to be helpless. The reply to the 
man who said “‘I accept the uni- 
verse’’ was “‘he jolly well better,” 
but acceptance does not mean help- 
lessness. Though the ability of any 
individual to influence the external 
world is obviously limited, one’s atti- 
tude, one’s vote, and one’s prayers 
can have an effect. 


The ability to change one’s own 
mood, perception and attitude is also 
limited but is much greater than we 
sometimes realize, and by the grace 
of God can be more so. As someone 
has said in reference to one’s re- 
sponse to the stresses of life ‘‘It is not 
so much what happens as the way 
you take it.”’ 

The basic question is *‘What is the 
source of your security?’ As a for- 
mer professor of mine pointed out, 
we may lose any of the usual sup- 
ports to our security such as jobs, 
money, health, social status, friends, 
etc., depending on circumstances. 
Which of these is most important? 
What is left? Examine your perspec- 
tive! 

My professor also said that the 
only dependable security is ‘‘inner 
security’ but didn’t say what that is. 
Where but not what — like some 
people think of ‘‘the kingdom of 
God.”’ 

No doubt most of us have several 
sources of relative security but the 
real test of the value to us of any 
source is whether we can survive 
without it. Many people who have 
feared pain or deprivation have been 
strengthened by finding that they 
could endure it when it came. Some 
think that they have discovered unex- 
pected strength in themselves; others 
give thanks to God. Sometimes our 
global anxiety can be diminished by 
asking ourselves ‘‘What is the worst 
that could happen?’’ But that is not a 
good question if you are going to 
worry about it. 

There is a constructive and a de- 
structive way of meeting every situa- 
tion. Each person needs to decide 
which side he/she is on and act 
accordingly. To-day we have talked 
about conditions and attitudes. Next 
month we will consider ways and 
means. C] 


You are invited to send questions you would 
like Dr. McNeel to address, to him c/o the 
Presbyterian Record, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ont., M3C 1J7. Letters will be kept in 
“Strict Confidence.”’ 
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PEOPLE AND PLACES 


A PLAQUE OF APPRECIATION was presented to James Wing 
(left) for his 15 years of service as clerk of session at Knox 
Church, Westport, Ont. Making the presention was the new clerk, 
Lawrence Palmer. 


PICTURED CUTTING the cake at the 100th anniversary of the 
WMS of Zion Church, Sunnidale Corners, Ont., are the three 
longest-serving members of the group (from left): Mrs. Barbara 
Buie, Mrs. Mabel Morgan and Mrs. Gladys Buie. 


Rb 


A SPECIAL REUNION took place at the 116th General Assembly 
in Vancouver when Donald Thomson (pictured, foreground) had 
the opportunity to visit with the three ministers who have been 
moderator of the session of First Church, Brandon, Man., during 
his nearly 27 years as its clerk. Shown with Mr. Thomson are 
(from left): the Rev. James Peter Jones of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Ottawa; the Rev. Richard Sand, present minister of First Church: 
and the Rev. Peter Ruddell, General Secretary of the Board of 
World Mission. 
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THE CONGREGATIONS OF Knox Church, Embro and Knox 
Church Harrington, Ont., presented the Rev. Grant Muir with a 
handcrafted clock and Mrs. Muir with a bouquet of roses on June 
10 in recognition of Mr. Muir’s 40 years in the ministry. On June 
24 a retirement party was held for the couple, who have taken up 
residence in Burks Falls, Ont. 


ee 


ST. ANDREW’S CHURCH, Flin Flon, Man., celebrated its 40th 
anniversary on June 24. Present for the occasion were the Rev. 


George Johnston, first minister of St. Andrew's, Mrs. Johnston 
and Margaret Boyd (right), who as a deaconess did the early sur- 
vey work for the church in 1949. At the end of this year St. An- 
drew’s will cease to be an aid-receiving charge, becoming a self- 
supporting congregation. 


ig at : f 65 
THE Pus (Presbyterian Juniors), Young Peoples and leaders of 
both groups at Richmond Church, Richmond, B.C., fasted for 30 
hours at a weekend lock-in this spring, raising $1909 for a project 
in Malawi co-sponsored by the Presbyterian Church there and 
World Vision. The participants are pictured contemplating their 
liquid Junch, which they called “poverty broth.” 


FORMER MEMBERS and friends of the former Robertson 
Church, Vancouver held a reunion in June at which 32 people 
gathered for a time of food, song and reminisence. Robertson 
Church, named after the first Superintendent of Missions, James 
Robertson, was amalgamated with Brentwood Church, Burnaby, 
in 1977. Pictured are Jim Murray, Bel Macintosh and Jean Nes- 
bit. 


A SOD-TURNING CEREMONY was held following the worship 
service of June 17 by the congregation of Trinity Church, Calgary. 
Pictured, left to right, are: Betty Baxter, clerk of session; the Rev. 
Stephen Kendall, minister of Trinity Church; the Rev. Jean Morris 
and the Rev. Karl English, ministers of St. Andrew’s Church, a 
supporting congregation; Bob MacDonald, clerk of session at St. 
Andrew’s Church. 
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PICTURED AT A worship service at St. Andrew's Church, Auro- 
ra, Ont., are (left to right): Dr. Kenneth McMillan, a past Modera- 
tor of The Presbyterian Church in Canada, former General Secre- 
tary of the Canadian Bible Society, and presently Minister-at- 
Large for World Vision; Dr. Russell T. Hall, who conducted the 
service in the absence of the Rev. Gunar Kravalis, who was on 
study leave at the time; and the Rev. James Payne, M.B.E., for- 
mer dean of St. George’s Cathedral, Perth, Australia, recently re- 
tired General Secretary of the Australian Bible Society, and a se- 
nior officer of the United Bible Societies, who assisted Dr. Hall in 
the service. 


THE CONGREGATION OF Knox Church, Georgetown, Ont., 
raised $976 as part of their Lenten programme for the work of 
Presbyterian World Service and Development. Pictured, Hank 
van Goch, chairman of the Mission and Outreach Committee at 
Knox Church, presents a cheque to Heather Jones, a former 
member of the PWS&D staff who is currently a second-year stu- 
dent at Knox College. Ms. Jones spoke to the congregation in 
June about PWS&D and its involvement with emergency relief, 
development programmes in Third World countries, and congre- 
gational education. 
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People and Places 


continued 


During Holy Week, the combined 
choirs of Murray Harbour North pasto- 
ral charge, St. John’s Church, Belfast 
and Wood Islands, and St. Andrew’ s 
Church, Montague, P.E.I., under the 
direction of Mrs. Frances McBurnie, 
performed J.H. Maunder’s Cantata for 
Holy Week, ‘‘Olivet to Calvary.”’ 


i 


A STAINED GLASS WINDOW was ded- 
icated at St. Paul’s Church, Black River 
Bridge, N.B., to the glory of God and in 
loving memory of John. F. Glendenning. 
The window was unveiled by his wife, 
Mary (pictured), and family, and ded- 
icated by Brydone Weeks, longtime cat- 
echist at St. Peter's Church, Stanley, 
N.B. and brother-in-law of Mr. Glenden- 
ning. 


AS PART OF ITS 124th Anniversary Service earlier this year, the congregation of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Wyoming, Ont., honoured Duncan Gordon Jr. and Kenneth Gillatly for 
their 50 years of service as elders. Pictured, from left to right, are: Les McDonald, elder; 
Mr. Gillatly; Mr. Gordon; Ken Minielly, elder; and the Rev. Jeremy Ashton. 


PICTURED AFTER the unveiling of a plaque recognizing the designation of St.Andrew’s 


Church, Welland, Ont., as a Heritage Building by the Local Architectural Conservation Ad- 
visory Committee (LACAC) are: (back row) Betty Ann Dimartile, chairman of the LACAC: 
Mike Matwijow, chairman of the board of trustees; Ed Andrews. In the front are: (left) Sue 
Morrison, Ministry of Culture and Communications: Shirley Barnhart, clerk of session. 


THE CONGREGATION OF St. Andrew’'s-Knox Church, Fort Erie, Ont., honoured Kelvin 
Jackson for 50 years of service as an elder of the church. Mr. Jackson was presented with 
a framed scroll from the kirk session at the worship service of June 10. Following the serv- 
ice a reception was held at which the children of the Sunday school served an anniversary 
cake baked by members of the congregation. Mr. Jackson is pictured with his wife, Virgin- 
ia, and Sunday school members Kathryn Docherty and Debbie Nelson. 

Photo: The Times-Review, Fort Erie 
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A STAINED GLASS WINDOW was dedicated at Ormstown 
Church, Ormstown, Que., ‘to the glory of God and in memory of 
George and Isobel McWhinnie and their many friends who nur- 
tured this church.” The window was donated by the McWhinnies’ 
son, Stanley, and was dedicated by the Rev. Gordon Banner- 
man. 


A GROUNDBREAKING SERVICE was held for the new building 
(the congregation’s first) for Saanich Peninsula Church, Sidney, 
B.C. Construction on the $490,000, 7200 sq. ft. project began in 
July, with occupation scheduled for December. Pictured, left to 
right, are: the Rev. Dr. John Allan, Moderator of the 116th Gener- 
al Assembly; the Rev. Peter Coutts, minister of Saanich Penin- 
sula Church; Giollo Kelly, Secretary Canada Operations, Board 
of World Mission; George Roberts, clerk of session. 
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KNOX CHURCH, New Westminster, B.C. began a building and 
improvement project in advance of the centenary of both the con- 
gregation and church building next year. The project will include 
the installation of a wheelchair ramp and the enlargement of the 
vestibule to the sanctuary. Pictured, the Rev. Robert Calder 
smiles in approval as Frank McKnight, clerk of session, turns the 
sod. 
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A SERVICE OF RE-DEDICATION for the sanctuary of St. An- 
drew's Church, Ancaster, Ont., took place following the comple- 
tion of restorations to the 115-year old church. While the work 
was going on (between Dec. 1989 and April 1990) the congrega- 
tion met in their gym. On hand for the service were: the Rev. 
James Weir (left), minister of Knox Church, Burlington; the Rev. 
David Mcinnis, minister of St. Andrew's; Mayor Robert Wade, 
who brought greetings from the Town of Ancaster and read the 
New Testament lesson. 
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People and Places 


continued 


THE CONGREGATION OF St. Andrew's Church, Ottawa, and friends recognized Stuart 
C. Belson on his retirement as founding director of the St. Andrew’s handbell choir. To 
acknowledge Mr. Belson’s 20 years of devoted service, the Madge McRae Group gave 
the church a new handbell — the F3. Anthony King, director of music, presented the bell 
for dedication to the glory of God. It was then first played during an arrangement by Don- 
ald Allured of “The Maple Leaf Forever,” commissioned by the St. Andrew’s Ringers as a 
gift to Mr. Belson, and directed by Susan Farley. Mr. Belson also received a testimonial 
scroll and a framed copy of “The Maple Leaf Forever,” signed by Mr. Allured. Pictured 
are: Frank Collins, clerk of session; Janet Taylor, president of the St. Andrew’s Ringers; 
Dr. Edgar Shaw, chairman of the music committee; Stuart C. Belson; and the Rev. James 
Peter Jones. 


ON THE LAST Sunday in June, the congregation of MacNab Street Church, Hamilton, 
Ont., led by the church choirs, processed to the church gardens where 120 rose bushes 
were dedicated in memory of various individuals. A plaque was unveiled honouring the 
McQuesten family, well-known in the annals of the General Assembly, WMS, and Ontario 
politics, and whose ancestral home is now a museum across the street from the MacNab 
sanctuary. The rose bushes bear the name of the Hon. Thomas Baker McQuesten, a for- 
mer Ontario cabinet minister who was responsible for the development of the Queen Eliz- 
abeth Way highway, the Niagara Parkway, as well as the Royal Botanical Gardens in 
Hamilton. The unique golden-yellow floribunda rose was grown in England. (It will be 
available to the public in 1991 by contacting the church.) A barbecue followed the dedica- 
tion at which 400 hamburgers and hot dogs were prepared by the Couples Club. Roy Da- 
foe, chairman of the garden renovation committee is pictured at the microphone, while Dr. 
John A. Johnston and members of the senior choir look on. 
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TWO HANDCARVED HYMN-BOARDS 
and an Accessory Box containing num- 
bers and letters were dedicated in loving 
memory of Samuel Graham, an elder of 
Chalmers Church, Calgary, on June 17. 
The gifts were purchased from the dona- 
tions of family and friends. 


A STAINED GLASS WINDOW depicting 
the nativity scene was dedicated in mem- 
ory of George and Jessie Irving and pre- 
sented by their family at Boston Church, 
Milton, Ont., recently. Pictured are sons, 
John and Douglas Irving and daughter, 
Mary Brown (Irving). 
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~GLEANINGS~ 


Reformed Churches realize that 
the one Church of Jesus Christ is far 
bigger than their own family and tra- 
dition. They seek to achieve the soli- 
darity and union of all Christians and 
traditions. But how can we possibly 
be an effective partner in the ecumen- 
ical movement if we are unable even 
to establish unity among ourselves? 
The Reformed family is deformed to- 
day by a variety of divisions. We are 
not permitted nor do we wish to ac- 
cept this as normal. 

— from a prayer guide of the 
World Alliance of Reformed 
Churches. 


When principles that run against 
your deepest convictions begin to 
win the day, then battle is your call- 
ing, and peace has become a sin; you 
must, at the price of dearest peace, 
lay your convictions bare before 
friend and enemy, with all the fire of 
your faith. 

Abraham Kuyper 


O 


A team of evangelical Christians 
invaded Shipshewana, Indiana, to 
bring the lost of Shipshewana to 
Christ. In front of Yoder’s drygoods 
store one of these earnest souls con- 
fronted a Mennonite farmer with the 
challenge, ‘‘Brother, are you 
saved?’ The farmer was stunned by 
the question. All his years of attend- 
ing the Peach Bloom Mennonite con- 
gregation had not prepared him for 
such a question — particularly in 
front of Yoder’s. 

Wanting not to offend, as well as 
believing that the person posing the 
question was of good will, he se- 
riously considered how he might an- 
swer. After a long pause, the farmer 
asked his questioner for a pencil and 
paper and proceeded to list the names 
of ten people he believed knew him 
well. Most, he explained, were his 
friends but some were less than that 
and might even be enemies. He sug- 
gested that the evangelist ask these 
people whether they thought him 
saved since he certainly would not 
presume to answer such a question on 
his own behalf. 


— Stanley Hauerwas in 
The Christian Century 


\“If only I had the time!!” 


We invite you to a 


“Managing Your Time” Seminar 


November 13, 1990 
8:30 - 4:30 
Holiday Inn (AirPort), Toronto 


| Leaders: Don Scott, 
| President, 
World Vision Canada 


Cost: $100 Per Person 


ee a CANADA 


6630 Turner Valley Road, Mississauga, 
Ontario, L5N 2S4 
Tel. (416) 821-3030 


Find Out Why Schulmerich Bells 
Are The Right Choice For You. 


Enhance your worship celebration 


with the inspiring sound of Schulmerich bells. We offer a full 
range of handbells, cast bronze bells, carillons, keyboards and 


automated bell instruments. 


A leader in bell music technology since 1935, our bell- 
wrights have earned a reputation for innovations in bell design 


and outstanding craftsmanship. 


Call the district manager nearest you today for a copy of 


our FREE brochure. 


y@, Schulmerich 


Ted En m, 
Preside ne 
World Vision U.S.A. 


$175 Per Couple 


easily and affordably 


Carillons, Inc. 


Dept. M60, Carillon Hill, Sellersvile, PA 18960 


John S. Nelson 


Barbara & Robert Plante 
510—3130 66th Ave., S.W. 487 Lawson Road 


J. Paul Gauthier 
876 Blvd. St. Francois-Nord, *F203 


Calgary, Alberta T3E 5K8 London, Ontario N6G 1Y1 Sherbrooke, Quebec J1E 3P9 


403/242-0862 519/472-4586 


BED & BREAKFAST 

Minutes to Yonge & Davisville subway in 
Toronto. Single. Non-smoker. Call (416) 
483-5945. 


Exclusive Fashion 
@ Vi 

(aM 

ly 


Designed Gowns for the 
Bride, Bridesmaid, Mother 
of the Bride and Groom. 
Exclusive Special Occasion 


Gowns, Evening and 
Day Wear. 


© Personalized Service 
© Affordable Prices 


EXCLUSIVE FASHION BY VOJKA 
3160 Steeles Ave. E., Unit 2 
Markham, Ontario L3R 4G9 

Telephone:(416) 474-1244 


819/565-0437 


ST, ANDREW’S PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 
Lakefield, Ontario 
will be celebrating their 60th anniversary on 


October 14/1990. The service begins at | 
11:00 a.m. Celebrations include guest min- 

ister Carol Morrow, a choir, luncheon and a 

special dedication of the new steeple. All are 

encouraged to attend this event, especially 

those who are present and former members 

or adherents of St. Andrew’s. 


ASSOCIATE MINISTER 


Applications are invited for the position of 
Associate Minister in a large, growing 
Church. The successful candidate will share 
in the ministry of the congregation on an 
equal and complementary basis with the pre- 
sent encumbent. Reply in confidence to: The 
Chairman, Search Committee, St. John’s 
Presbyterian Church, 28 Second Street East, 
Cornwall, Ontario K6H 1LY3. 
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Tokes injured in 
car accident 


Romanian Reformed Bishop 
Laszl6 Tokés was seriously injured in 
a car accident (August 7) while on his 
way to Budapest after giving a 
speech in the Hungarian town of Sa- 
rospatak. The car in which he was 
riding hit a tree after its driver 
swerved to avoid a bicyclist. The 
driver and an assistant to T6kés were 
also injured, but less seriously. 
TOkés’ recovery is expected to take 
about six months. He came to world 
attention for his opposition to the 
government of Nicolae Ceausescu 
(see “‘A Modern Hero of Faith,”’ 
May 1990 Presbyterian Record), 
which was overthrown late last year. 
(EPS) 


China does not include Taiwan 
says Presbyterian Church 


The Central Committee of the 
Presbyterian Church in Taiwan has 
told the government ‘‘it cannot rep- 
resent mainland China’’ and *‘China 
does not include Taiwan.’’ The com- 
mittee’s remarks were made in an of- 
ficial statement drawn up primarily in 
response to the naming of General 
Hua Pei-tsun as the country’s next 
premier. 

Since 1949, when it was. over- 
thrown by the communists, the na- 
tionlist Chinese government has been 
based on the island of Taiwan, off the 
coast of the Chinese mainland. Both 
governments, the nationalist Repub- 
lic of China and the communist Peo- 
ples Republic of China, consider Tai- 
wan to be part of China. 

In ‘’recommendations ... con- 
cerning the present situation,’’ the 
PCT committee says the government 
in Taiwan must end within a year va- 
rious laws and practices based on the 
premise that it will eventually regain 
| control of the mainland. ‘‘The pre- 
sent and future of Taiwan do not be- 
long to China,’’ it says. ‘‘The gov- 
ernance and land of Taiwan belong 
only to the people of Taiwan. Cultu- 
ral, athletic, economic, and other 


News 


Giollo Kelly retires from 
Board of World Mission 


Giollo Kelly, Secretary for Canada 
Operations, Board of World Mission, 
retired on September 7 after 38 years 
of dedicated service to The Presbyte- 
rian Church in Canada. 


Photo: W.N. Stevenson, 
Communication Services 


Miss Kelly began her work with 
the Presbyterian Church on Septem- 
ber 8, 1952 as a secretary in the Gen- 
eral Assembly offices. In 1961 she 
was appointed Executive Director of 
National Missions with the WMS 
(WD). In 1971, she became Canada 
Secretary for Special Ministries, the 
Board of World Mission and in 1983, 
Secretary for Canada Operations. 
Her responsibilities included over- 
sight of grant requests for aid-receiv- 
ing congregations and support for 
francophone, native and ethnic min- 
istries. She also prepared and man- 
aged the major section of the Board 
of World Mission’s annual budget. 

Miss Kelly is an elder in St. John’s 
Church, Toronto, and a former Sun- 
day school superintendent and teach- 
er 


kinds of interchange between Taiwan 
and China must be based on this kind 
of foundation. We earnestly hope 
that with independent self-rule, the 
relationship between Taiwan and 
China can be to the mutual advantage 
of both.”’ 

The text also urges the release 
without delay of all political prison- 
ers on Taiwan, and calls the nomi- 
nation of General Hua a ‘“‘step back- 
wards in constitutional rule . . . con- 
tradictory to the world-wide move- 
ment towards greater democracy. It 
has already created fear and the loss 
of morale among the people.’’ 

About 20 million people live on 
Taiwan, approximately 14 per cent of 
Mainland origin. Christians account 
for about 7.5 per cent of the popula- 
tion, most of which are followers of 
Chinese folk religions or Buddhists. 
(Taiwan Church News/EPS) 


New Zealand General Assembly 


The General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church in New Zealand has 
approved the addition of Aotearoa 
(the Maori name for the country) to 
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the denominational name. It also 
urged a speeding up of the settlement 
of Maori grievances. Maori are the 
descendants of people who lived in 
New Zealand when Europeans ar- 
rived in the 19th century. 

The Assembly, which met in Well- 
ington, also agreed to go back to 
meeting annually, halting a move to 
biennial meetings which had been 
under consideration since 1983. This 
year’s Assembly was to have been 
the first of the biennial gatherings. 

In action on sacraments, the As- 
sembly decided that elders specially 
nominated for the task may be trained 
and then authorized to lead cele- 
brations of the eucharist. 

On baptism, the Assembly said 
discussions on its theology and prac- 
tice are to continue. An exemption 
from baptising infants granted to a 
Christchurch minister constitutes no | 
precedent, the Assembly added. 

It encouraged church members to 
maintain the special character of Sun- 
day, and asked the government to 
protect the rights of religious free- | 
dom for people who do not wish to 


| 


| 


work on Sunday. 

The Assembly also urged the gov- 
ernment to implement an effective 
policy on job creation to combat un- 
employment. 

As part of the denomination’s 
150th anniversary celebrations, the 
General Assembly established The 
Presbyterian Church Reafforestation 
Trust which will arrange for areas of 
land and supplies of tree saplings to 
be available for planting and will co- 
ordinate the voluntary work of 
church members, public volunteers 
and, where appropriate, people on la- 
bour schemes run by government de- 
partments or local authorities. 

The Rt. Rev. John Murray of 
Wellington was elected Moderator. 
(EPS; Crosslink) 


United Church affirms 
position on homosexuality 


The United Church of Canada’s 
33rd General Council has affirmed 
the 1988 policy statement, Mem- 
bership, Ministry and Human Sex- 
uality (MMHS). That statement says 
that all members of the United 
Church, regardless of their sexual 
orientation, are eligible to be consid- 
ered for the ministry. 

The General Council’s action fol- 
lows a recommendation earlier by a 
Sessional Committee, which also af- 
firmed the MMHS statement. In its 
report the Sessional Committee said 
that the majority of its 26 members 
concluded that any amendment to the 
statement *‘would send an unaccepta- 
ble message to the Church of retreat 
from the justice position established 
by the Church in 1988.”’ 

In presenting its report, the 
Sessional Committee recognized 
“some members of our Church will 
not find it possible to support our 
conclusions. Conflict is inevitable 
whenever persons live in community; 
we deplore the pain, but we lift up 
the creative potential of conflict. We 
declare our confidence in our Church 
to grow arms long enough to embrace 
all our sisters and brothers.”’ 

The commissioners to the 33rd 
General Council, recognizing the di- 
versity of opinion within the United 
Church, approved additions to the 
Sessional Committee report which 
Say in part that ‘‘The 33rd General 
Council acknowledges that The Unit- 


ed Church of Canada is not of one 
mind as regards the issue of human 
sexuality and fitness for ordered min- 
istry.”” 

The commissioners’ larger. state- 
ment goes on to say that ‘‘further 
struggle, dialogue and prayer are 
necessary to discern fully where God 
is calling us as a Church.” 

Some 10,000 members have al- 
ready left the United Church and con- 
servative groups within the denomi- 
nation are predicting that as many as 
80,000 more may follow as a result 
of the General Council’s position. 

However, the newly-elected Mod- 
erator of The United Church of Cana- 
da, the Rev. Walter Farquharson, 
says he is ‘“‘absolutely confident’’ 
that most members will not leave. He 
has also called on past moderators to 
join a pastoral care group to help 
counsel members. 


New freedoms for 
Hungarian churches 


Hungarian church programmes are 
now being broadcast on national tele- 
vision for the first time. Programmes 
include church news on Sunday af- 
ternoons, a monthly interview of 
Christians discussing social questions 
and children’s Bible stories for five 
minutes every two weeks. 

The Hungarian Reformed Church 
(HRC) is renewing its scouting pro- 
gramme as part of its youth mission. 
The Church has been involved with 
the scouting movement since 1912 
and this fall its college at Debrecen 
will begin training of scout masters, 
with monthly consultations at the 
school. 

After four decades, the Hungarian 
churches have been allowed to begin 
prison ministries again. The churches 
held Christmas services in 10 of the 
nation’s 33 prisons in 1989. 

The Hungarian Reformed Church 
college at Sarospatak is to be re- 


opened as a genuine church school. 
An organization of Reformed Chris- 
tians in the U.S.A., The Friends of 
Sarospatak Academy is helping to 
raise money for the school. The 
Christian Reformed Church will be 
sending four people to teach English 
in the school. The HRC has also been 
given back a wing of a public school 
in Budapest, where a Christian gram- 
mar school was to open last month. 
Hungarians have also been very 
active in an aid programme to Roma- 
nian churches. (HCP; REC NE) 


Allan Boesak resigns; 
WARC chooses new president 


The Executive Committee of the 
World Alliance of Reformed Church- 
es has accepted ‘‘with deep regret’’ 
the resignation of the Alliance’s pres- 
ident, the Rev. Dr. Allan Aubrey 
Boesak of South Africa. 

Boesak tendered his resignation af- 
ter his extra-marital affair with the 
niece of a former South African cab- 
inet minister became public. 

The WARC Executive Committee 
expressed gratitude for his outstand- 
ing leadership and expressed the 
hope that his ‘‘special gifts . . . may 
again be utilized in the ongoing work 
of the WARC.”’ The committee also 
reaffirmed the ‘‘continued commit- 
ment of the WARC to the struggle 
against discrimination and oppres- 
sion in all its forms in alf parts of the 
world, and especially apartheid in 
South Africa, a struggle particularly 
symbolized by Dr. Boesak’s lead- 
ership.”’ 

The new president of the Alliance 
is Dr. Jane Dempsey Douglass. Dr. 
Douglass is professor of historical 
theology at Princeton Theological 
Seminary and an elder in the Pres- 
byterian Church (USA). She is vice- 
chair of that denomination’s commit- 
tee to prepare a new statement of 
faith and has been a Reformed rep- 
resentative in Lutheran-Reformed di- 
alogue in North America and at the 
world level. She is a past president of 
the American Society of Church His- 
tory. 


Baptisms, church weddings and 
funerals increase in U.S.S.R. 


In the past five years, the number 
of baptisms in the Soviet Union has 
more than doubled, from 640,000 in 
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1985 to 1,640,000 in 1989. The per- 
centage of newborns baptized in- 
creased from 16.4 to 46.4 in the same 
period. The number of church wed- 
dings has nearly tripled, from 30,000 
to 84,000, an increase of from 1.4 to 
3.8 per cent of marriages in the coun- 
try. Church funerals increased from 
250,000 to 325,000, up from 9.6 to 
13 per cent of Soviets who died. 
(EPS) 


Moderate chosen as 
new head of Anglicans 


Bishop George L. Carey has been 
nominated to succeed Robert Runcie 
as the new Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. Carey is considered a sup- 
porter of the evangelical wing within 
Anglicanism and favours a traditional 
view of Scripture. He will be a 
stronger advocate of the ordination of 
women than Runcie. He has also 
been a prominent voice in raising 
concerns about the environment. 

As Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Carey will become the nominal head 
of the worldwide Anglican commu- 
nity. His primary responsibility. will 
be for the Church of England. He 
also has an official role in England’s 
government. The position carries 
with it a great moral authority, both 
for Christians in the United Kingdom 
as well as the world’s Anglicans. 
(Washington Post; REC NE) 


Ewart College programme to. 
take place within Knox College 


The teaching programme of Ewart. 
College will take place within Knox 
College this academic year (1990- 
91). To this end, all Ewart College 
professors now have offices in Knox 
College and all Ewart classes are 
scheduled for available space in 
Knox College. The library and re- 
source material are also being moved 
from Ewart College. 


The Ewart building will continue - 


as a residence. However, breakfast 
only will be served at Ewart; the oth- 
er two daily meals will be taken in 
the Knox College dining room. 
These changes have been imple- 


—— 


DEATHS 


BRUCE, MARGARET ALICE, longtime 
member of First Presbyterian Church, Re- 
gina, Sask., choir member for many years 
as well as Friendship Circle, July 24. 

COWAN, RALPH, elder, longtime member 
and manager of Victoria-Royce Presbyteri- 
an Church, Toronto, Ont., active leader in 
the church school and sports activities, 
April 21. 

CRAWFORD, ALBERT E., 71, representa- 
tive elder and trustee of St. Andrew's 
Church, Prescott, Ont., July 6. 

DIMOCK, HORACE, 57, longtime elder and 
member of the board of trustees of Bethel 
Presbyterian Church, Riverview, N.B., 
leader of the Boys’ Brigade for many 
years, July 3. 

HARRISON, ROBERT, 77, member of St. 
Giles Presbyterian Church, St. Catharines, 
Ont; former member of Central Church, 
Brantford; member and elder in Central, 
Galt-Cambridge, and Knox, St. Catha- 
rines, July 6. 

McLEAN, MRS. FRANCES DOROTHY 
(nee Blair), 81, wife of former Moderator 
Rev. Dr. James Lewis Walter McLean, 
graduate of the Missionary and Deaconess 


By The Well 


L. 


a ladle 

dipped and brimming, 

I plunged into God’ s deep 
grace, drank to health, 
spilled the rest. 
Refreshed. 

Refreshing. 


— Jo Eaton Johnson é 
4 \ 


Training School (now Ewart College), 
served as Deaconess with the Women’s 
Missionary Society, gave service with her 
husband at Leamington and Elmira in 
Ont., and St. Andrew’s, Victoria, B.C., 
mother of the Rev. Walter McLean, M.P., 
of Waterloo, August 4. 

MILLARD, MAXWELL BRUCE, member of 
First Presbyterian Church, Regina, Sask., 
July 26. 

MURRAY, ROBERT WILSON, 80, elder 
and longtime member of First Presbyterian 
Church, New Glasgow, N.S., July 26. 

NESS, MARY, longtime member of First 
Presbyterian Church, Regina, Sask., Aug. 
2 


SMITH, JAMES (JIM), 65, longtime elder 
and member of Knox Church, Vernon, 
B.C., former manager, trustee and mem- 
ber of the building committee. 

STEVENS, ROBERT WALTON, 74, long- 
time member of St. Andrew’s Church, Au- 
rora, Ont., former elder at St. Giles Kings- 
way, Toronto, June 29. 

WEBER, MRS. ISABELL, member of Knox 
Preston Presbyterian Church, Cambridge, 
Ont., Aug. 15. 
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mented by the Commission appoint- 
ed by the 116th General Assembly to 
‘‘make the necessary interim ar- 
rangements, including allocation of 
human, financial, and physical re- 
sources, to ensure that the pro- 
gramme of Ewart College is contin- 
ued in 1990-91... .”’ 
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The Commission re Ewart College 
has been working closely with the } 
Committee of Theological Education 
since any decisions it makes 
may have a bearing on the work of 
the Committee of Theological Educa- 
tion. O 


ORDINATION 
Richardson, Rev. Mark, London, New St. 
James Church, Ont., Aug. 12. 


DESIGNATIONS 

Devenne, Miss Nita Evelyn, at Calvin Pres- 
byterian Church, Toronto, Ont., desig- 
nated as a Diaconal Minister by the Pres- 
bytery of East Toronto, Sept. 23. 

Laing, Miss Debbie, at Springville Presbyteri- 
an Church, N.S., designated as a Diaconal 
Minister by the Presbytery of Pictou on 
July 26. She will serve as a pastoral con- 
sultant to a Nursing Home in Saint John, 
N.B., run by the Presbyterian Church of 
St. John and St. Stephen. 


VACANCIES AND 
INTERIM MODERATORS 
Synod of Atlantic Provinces 


Fredericton, St. Andrew’s Church, N.B., 
Rev. Dave Dewar, Harvey Station, N.B., 
EOH 3HO0. 


Glace Bay, St. Paul’s Church, N.S., Rev. Dr. 
E. H. Bean, 746 Westmount Rd., Sydney, 
N.S., BIR 1B7. 

Hopewell, First Church; Gairloch, St. An- 
drew’s; and Middle River, Rocklin, N.S., 
Rev. Dr. Paul A. Brown, R.R. #1, Tren- 
ton, N.S., BOK 1X0. 

North River, North Shore, Englishtown pasto- 
ral charge, Cape Breton, N.S., Rev. Ian 
G. MacLeod, Box 184, Baddeck, N.S., 
BOE 1B0. 

Richmond Bay pastoral charge, P.E.I., Rev. 
Linda R. Berdan, P.O. Box 213, Kensing- 
ton, P.E.I., COB 1MO. 

Riverview, Bethel Presbyterian Church, N.B., 
Rev. Kent Burdett, Site 5, Comp. 28. 
R.R. 2, Hampton, N.B., E0G 1Z0. 

Saint John, St. Matthew’s Presbyterian 
Church, N.B., Rev. Philip J. Lee, 101 Co- 
burg St., Saint John, N.B., E2L 3J8. 

Sydney Mines, St. Andrew’s Church, N.S., 
Rev. M. A. Caldwell, 12 Lorway Ave., 
Sydney, N.S., BIP 4Z2. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Caintown, St. Paul’s Church, and Lansdowne, 
Church of the Covenant, Ont., Rev. Ian K. 
Johnston, St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, 
P.O. Box 879, Winchester, Ont., KOC 
2K0. 

Ingleside, St. Matthew’s Church, Ont., Mr. 
William Fleming, Clerk, Box 134, Ingle- 
side, Ont., KOC 1MO. 

Inverness, St. Andrew’s Church, Que., 3- 
point co-operative charge with the United 
Church, Rev. Scott Emery, Box 2, R.R. 2, 
Melbourne, Que., JOB 2B0. 

Kars, St. Andrew’s Church and Vernon, Os- 
goode Church, Ont., Rev. D.G. Morton, 
Clerk of Presbytery, 2400 Alta Vista Dr., 
Ottawa, Ont., KIH 7N1. 

Kirk Hill, St. Columba Presbyterian Church 
Ont. (two point co-operative charge with 
the United Church) Rev. Ken Wild, P.O. 
Box 39, Dunvegan, Ont., KOC 1JO. 

Montreal, Korean Presbyterian Church, Que., 
Rev. Dr. Don Neil, 6225 Godfrey Ave., 
Montreal, Que., H4B 1K3. (Any candi- 
date must speak Korean and English). 

Montreal, Maisonneuve-St. Cuthbert’s Pres- 
byterian Church, Que., Rev. S.M. Priest- 
ley, Jr., 496 Birch Ave., St. Lambert, 
Que., J4P 2M8. 


TRANSITION 


Morrisburg, Knox Church, and Dunbar Pres- 
byterian Church, Ont., Rev. Bert de 
Bruijn, Box 777, Chesterville, Ont., KOC 
1HO. 

Ottawa, Erskine Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. Dr. Arthur Currie, 2330 Whitehaven 
Cresc., Ottawa, Ont., K2B 5H4. 


Pierrefonds, Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Pierrefonds P.Q., Rev. Ian D. 
Fraser, 11 Rodney Ave., Pointe Claire, 
P.Q., HOR 4L8. 

Quebec City, St. Andrew’s Church, P.Q., The 
Vacancy Committee, Box 161, Quebec, 
Que., GIR 4P3. (effective Nov. Ist) 

Ste. Foy, Eglise Ste. Marc, Que. Apply to the 
Presbytery Commission: Rev. Blake 
Walker, Chairman; Secretary, Rev. Daniel 
Forget, 5 Rue Belmont, Melbourne, Que., 
GOB 2B0. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Barrie, Essa Road Presbyterian Church, Ont. 
Rev. Donald R. McKillican, 3 Brookdale 
Drive, Barrie, Ont., L4N 1N5. 

Cambridge (Galt) St. Andrew’s Church Ont. 
Rev. Harry Klassen, 248 Westmount Rd. 
E., Kitchener, Ont. N2M 4Z1. 

Guelph, Kortright Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. Hans W. Zegerius, 125 Mountford 
Drive, Guelph, Ont., NIE 4G2. 

Leaskdale, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Rev. Har- 
ry Waite, Box 316, Uxbridge, Ont., LOC 
1KO. 

Maple, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Dr. David 
Sherbino, 113 Kemano Rd., Aurora, Ont., 
L4G 4R2 

Markham, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Wallace Whyte, 471 Manse Road, West 
Hill, Ont., MIE 3V7. 

Mississauga (Malton), St. Mark’s Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Rev. Dennis Cook, 2993 
Arvida Circle, Mississauga, Ont., LSN 
1R6. 

Scarborough, Clairlea Park Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Rev. G.J. Bylaard, c/o St. 
Stephen’s Presbyterian Church, 3817 Law- 
rence Ave. East, Scarborough, Ont., M1G 
1R2. 

Streetsville, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
A.H.W. McWilliams, 89 Dunn St., Oak- 
ville, Ont., L6J 3C8. 

Toronto, Alderwood Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. P.G.D. Kerr, 48 Calstock 
Drive, Etobicoke, Ont. M9V 1G9. 

Toronto, East Toronto Korean Church, Ont., 
Rev. Andrew Lee, 42 Dibgate Blvd., Scar- 
borough, Ont., M1S 2W8. 

Toronto, Logan Geggie Memorial Presbyteri- 
an Church, Ont., Dr. Howard Shantz. 
3845 Lakeshore Blvd. W., Unit 411, Eto- 
bicoke, Ont., M8W 4Y3. 

Uptergrove, East Oro and Jarrett pastoral 
charge, Ont., Rev. Al Farthing, Box 196, 
Penetanguishene, Ont., LOK 1P0. 

Waterloo, Waterloo North Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Dr. Zander Dunn, 20 Que- 
bec St., Guelph, Ont., N1H 2T4. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Alvinston pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. Jeremy 
Ashton, Box 555, Wyoming, Ont., NON 
1TO. 

Appin, Appin Presbyterian Church, and Mel- 
bourne, Guthrie Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Barbara Young, 192 Main St., 
Ailsa Craig, Ont., NOM 1A0. 


Atwood, Atwood Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. Steven Webb, 38 Maddison St., 
Monkton, Ont., NOK 1P0. 

Chatham, St. James Church, and Dover, New 
St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. Hugh 
Appel, Knox Church, 251 Duncan St., 
Wallaceburg, Ont., N8A SA1. 

Chatsworth, St. Andrew’s and Dornoch, Lato- 
na, Ont., Rev. Ted Creen, 865 2nd Ave. 
W., Owen Sound, Ont., N4K 4M6. 


Dundas, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Alan Mc- 
Pherson, 165 Charlton Ave. W., Hamil- 
ton, Ont., L8P 2C8. 

Embro, Knox Church, and Harrington, Knox 
Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. A. E. Bailey, 17 
Mill Pond Court, #103, Simcoe, Ont., 
N3Y 5H9. 

Hanover, St. Andrew’s Church, and Ayton, 
Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Roy A. Taylor, 
Box 1811, Walkerton, Ont., NOG 2V0. 


Ilderton, Bethel Presbyterian Church, Ont., — 
part-time minister — Rev. Robert Robin- 
son, 521 Village Green Ave., London, 
Ont., N6K 1G3. 

London, Hamilton Road Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. William Vanderstelt, 225 Col- 
lege St., Belmont, Ont., NOL 1B0. 

London, Knollwood Park Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Rev. Terry Ingram, 862 
Freele St., London, Ont., N6H 3P3. 

Sarnia, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. Les- 
lie Renault, 261 North Christina, Sarnia, 
Ont., N7T 5V4. 

St. Catharines, St. Andrew’s and Scottlea 
Presbyterian Churches, Ont., Rev. J. H. 
Van Haneghan, 19 Clairmont Circle, 
Welland, Ont., L3C 2P4. 

St. Catharines, St. Giles Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., I.M. Designate Rev. D.A. Beaton, 
53 Church St., St. Catharines, Ont., L2R 
{Osis 

St. Catharines, West St. Andrew’s Church, 
and St. Davids, First Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Dr. S. Murray Barron, Box 
1302, Fonthill, Ont., LOS 1E0. 

Thamesville, St. James Presbyterian Church, 
Kent Bridge, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. 
Evelyn Carpenter, 60 Fifth Street, Chat- 
ham, Ont., N7M 4V7. 

Tiverton, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Rod 
Lamb, 242 Nelson St., Paisley, Ont., NOG 
2NO 

Walkerton, Knox Church, Ontario; Rev. Gor- 
don Fresque, Box 151, Tara, Ont., NOH 
2NO0. 

Windsor, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Assis- 
tant Minister: Rev. Kees Vandermey, 3149 
Forest Glade Dr., Windsor, Ont., N8R 
1W6. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Dauphin, St. James Church, Winnipegosis, 
Knox Church, Man., Rev. Peter Bush, St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, 200 Whit- 
ney Street, Flin Flon, Man., R8A OA9. 

Selkirk, Knox Church, Man., Rev. John Old- 
enkamp, 709 St. Mary’s Road, Winnipeg, 
Man., R2M 3M8s. 

Thunder Bay, First Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. Milton Fraser, 112-205 Grenville 
Ave., Thunder Bay, Ont., P7A 7TS. 

Winnipeg, St. David’s Church, Man., Rev. 
Dick Gillanders, 167 Bourkevale Dr., 
Winnipeg, Man., R3J 1P3. 

continued over page 
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Synod of Saskatchewan 

Saskatoon, Calvin-Goforth Presbyterian 
Church, Sask., Rev. Jim McKay, 436 Spa- 
dina Crescent East, Saskatoon, Sask., S7K 
3G6. 


Synod of Alberta 

Calgary, Centennial Presbyterian Church, 
Alta., Rev. John Fraser, 6327 Dalmarnock 
Cresc. N.W., Calgary, Alta., T3A 1H3. 

Calgary, Korean Presbyterian Church, Alta;, 
Rev. M.J. Morris, 703 Heritage Drive 
S.W., Calgary, Alta., T2V 2W4. 

Fort Macleod, St. Andrew’s Church, and Jum- 
bo Valley, Knox Church, Alta., Rev. 
D’Arcy Lade, 1818 — Sth Ave. S., Leth- 
bridge, Alta., T1J OW6. 

Fort McMurray, Faith Presbyterian Church, 
Alta., Rev. Lloyd Fourney, 10025-10Sth 
St., Edmonton, Alta., T5J 1C8. 

Olds, St. Andrew’s Church, Alta., Kev. Gor- 
don Cunningham, 3821 — 59th Ave. 
Crescent, Red Deer, Alta., T4N 4V9. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Bumaby, Vancouver Heights Presbyterian 
Church, B.C., (60-70% part-time min- 
ister), Rev. E.A.M. Forrester, 965 
Tollcross Road, North Vancouver, B.C., 
V7H 2G3. 

Nanaimo, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
Robert Kerr, 391 Bass Ave., Parksville, 
B.C., V9P 1L6. 

Surrey, St. Andrew’s Newton Presbyterian 
Church, B.C., Dr. Brian J. Fraser, 6040 
Iona Drive, Vancouver, B.C., V6T 1J6. 


ORDER OF DIACONAL MINISTRIES 
VACANCIES 


St. Giles Church, Ottawa, Ont., has a full- 
time position for a Youth Ministry Co-ordina- 
tor to assume responsibilities of a youth min- 
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Pearl St. Toronto, MSH 1L3. 1-800- 
387-2689 FAX (416) 593-1760. 


istry and outreach programme. Position effec- 
tive January Ist, 1991. Please contact: Ms. 
Helen Lister, Chairman, Search Committee, 
St. Giles Presbyterian Church, 174 First Ave- 
nue, Ottawa, Ont., K1S 2G4. 

Knox Church, Milton, Ont., in the 
Toronto/Kingston Synod, has a vacancy for a 
Diaconal Minister. Duties are primarily in the 
areas of Christian education and youth work. 
Please contact: Rev. Noble Dean, 170 Main 
St. East, Milton, Ont., LOT 1N8. 

Presbytery of Calgary-Macleod is seeking a 
Diaconal Minister to give full-time leadership 
in Christian education and leadership devel- 
opment. Please contact: Rev. Hector Rose, 
Chairman of the Search Committee, Box 221, 
Bassano, Alberta, TOJ OBO. 


Board of World Mission 
OVERSEAS PERSONNEL NEEDS 
Nepal — Orthopaedic Surgeon 
Nepal — Nursing Educator 
Africa — Nurse Midwives 


Nicaragua — Medical Doctor to work in 

a TB Clinic and community health 

Those interested should contact the Rev. Peter 
Ruddell, General Secretary, Board of World 
Mission, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Onta- 
rio, M3C 1J7. 


YOUTH IN MISSION OPPORTUNITIES 


Youth in Mission sponsors long-term projects 
throughout the year. You may be interested in 
pursuing this idea. Projects are available in 
congregations and community services across 
Canada. If you are 16-30 years of age, and are 
interested, please contact: Rev. Linda Ash- 
field, 49 Margaret Ave. S., Waterloo, Ont., 
N2J 2C8. Phone: (519) 886-4150 or (519) 
749-2883. 


CLERKS OF PRESBYTERY 


Presbytery of London: 
Rev. J. M. Pollock, 

212 - 665 Windermere Road, 
London, Ontario, 

NSX 2Y6. 


Church Computing Magazine, $1 sample 
issue: Church Bytes, Inc., 562A Brightleaf 
Sq#9, 905 West Main Street, Durham, NC 
27701. Church and Bible software selection 
guides. 


Worship Works 


A Monthly Resource for Worship Leaders and Planners 
Based on the Common Lectionary 


@Prayers For Sundays and Other Occasions @® Annotations Reflections & Commentary 
on texts @ Music in Worship Hymns suggested from a wide range of hymnals @ Book 
Works Subscribers buy and sell used and out-of-print books @ Guest Opinion Discus- 


sions of current issues in worship @ And Much 


ore 


Rates @$21.00 U.S. ($36 International ) e $33.00 on computer disk ($50 International ) 


] MSDOS | 


Name 
Address 
City 


Specify: - [ ] Commodore [ ] CPM 
al) additional for a printed copy with diskette @ 


525: 3.5’ @[ ] $7.00 ($10 Internation- 
llnale Copies $30p ) > & 


ngle Copies $3 


[ ] Visa [ ] Mastercard # 


Signed __ 


Signature required for credit card subscriptions 


720 Felix Street 
St. Joseph, MO 64501 


Beginning our Third Year! g16/232-5511 
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BRIDLEWOOD PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, TORONTO 


seeks energetic, talented Christian Organist 
or Organist/Choir Director for Sunday Serv- 
ice and weekly choir practice. New Allen 
Digital Organ, volunteer senior choir. Salary 
commensurate with experience and qualifi- 
cations. Contact Mr. C. Adams, 2501 War- 
den Ave., Scarborough, Ont. MIW 2L6. 
(416) 497-5286. 


‘““CHRISTIAN DATELINE”’. We provide 
responsible and confidential introduction 
services to help you find a suitable friend or 
companion. We are dedicated to Christian 
principles and in initiating meaningful rela- 
tionships. For information please contact 
Box 6023, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan S7K 


4E4, OR Box 1240, Red Deer, Alberta T4N 
6S6. 


POSITION AVAILABLE 


Chippawa Presbyterian Church, a lively, 
growing congregation with a full programme 
for all ages, seeks a person with professional 
ministry skills and proven experience to 
work on a part-time basis in the following 
areas: |) Youth Ministry — junior and se- 
nior levels; 2) Christian Education; 
3) Young Adult Ministry; 4) Leadership 
Development. The exact job description is 
flexible, depending on the strengths of the 
candidate, and the salary is negotiable. 
Please contact: Personnel Convener, Chippa- 
wa Presbyterian Church, 8280 Willoughby 
Drive, Niagara Falls, Ontario L2G 6X2. 


KNOX PRESTON PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, 132 Argyle Street N., Cam- 
bridge, Ontario, N3H 1P6, plans to celebrate 
its 100th Anniversary on April Sth, 6th & 
7th, 1991. We at Knox Preston wish to ex- 
tend-a hearty invitation to all former mem- 
bers, wherever you may be, to come and join 
our celebration. 


Please contact our church by mail or phone: 
519-653-6691, Attention: Church Secretary 
— Mrs. Rita Czerwonka, as soon as possible. 


BONAR PARKDALE CHURCH 

250 Dunn Ave., Toronto 
Octoberfest — 27 October, 1990, 10:30 
a.m. to 3:30 p.m. Craft Tables, Knitted 
Goods, Jewellery, Miscellaneous, Books, 
Hot Dog Stand, Tea Room, Home Baking, 
Silent Auction. Lucky Draw for Dinner Ring 
and Quilt. 


RENEWAL DAY 
October 27, 1990 


Speaker: Dr. Bill McRae 


“From Relationship to 
Discipleship” 


AT CHEYNE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 

7 King Street West, Stoney Creek, Ontario L8G 1G7 
Sponsored by 

The Renewal Fellowship Within The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada 


For information or Registration Write or Call 
Mrs. Julia Mills, Renewal Fellowship, 3819 Bloor St. W., 
Etobicoke, Ont. M9B 1K7. Telephone: (416) 233-6581 


MEDITATION 


Neville F. Jacobs 


Grace and Laughter 


Read: Proverbs 15; 13-15 and Ephesians 2: 1-8 


calls for our continued sorrow and 
repentance but God’s forgiveness, on 
other hand, calls for our 
continued rejoicing and celebration. 
What a terrible misunderstanding we 
have of holiness: the holier we are the 
duller and drearier we must be. We 


I: is very hard to imagine that the pre-Reformation Martin Luther ever smiled 
and least of all, ever laughed. This sombre Augustinian monk in his own 


writings admitted that he knew no inner peace because he felt forever haunted by the 
a deep sense of guilt over his own sin and was paranoid about a God who, in his 
perception was the aweful and terrifying God of power and might. This God was 
all holy and therefore no unholiness could stand in his presence. He smites sins 
and impurity with His anger and His wrath. Luther wrote, ‘‘God hardens men 
.. | was myself more than once 


. . . damns them, as if he delighted in sin . 


driven to the very abyss of despair so 
that | wished I had never been 
created. Love God? I hated him!”’ 
So, most of his monastic life was 
spent in prayer and fasting and in 
confessions and vigils to appease this 
angry deity. But all these did not lead 
him into a peaceful relationship with 
God. 

Martin Luther must have been one 
miserable and wretched soul. And 
anyone who lives in such a state of 
fear, desolation and alienation must 
be utterly joyless and humourless. 

Then the day came when Luther 
discovered the marvellous truth of 
Ephesians 2:8 — ‘“‘By grace you 
have been saved through faith. It is 
not the result of your own efforts, but 
God’s gift.”’ It is as if he suddenly 
heard above God’s ‘‘no’’ of 
condemnation of his sin, God’s 
gracious “‘yes’’ of acceptance and 
forgiveness. Then his celebration 
began! The celebration was about the 
magnificence of God’s grace over 
against the malignance of his guilt 
and shame. It was about the 
refreshing mercy of the Lord over 
against his legalistic rigidity. The 
shackles of his past were broken and 
the skeletons of yesterday’s closets 
were swallowed up by the infinite 
broadness of God’s love. And the 
laughter began and never stopped. 

The message of Ephesians 2:8 is 
also addressed to us. And who are 
we, anyway? “‘Sinners,’’ the Bible 
calls us. And there is not a single 
saint on earth who is free from things 
of which he or she is ashamed. All of 
us are, in a certain sense, prisoners 
— prisoners of our own greed, 
anxieties, of our mistrust and in the 


\\y \ reflect the state of a graceless heart? 
\ The writer of the book of Proverbs 
Y seems to think so. Be that as it may. 
'A frowning face is certainly not 


. & O 
KS \ 


final analysis of our own unbelief. 
Being sinners, we all are sufferers 
also. But into the dark depths of our 
predicament comes the word of God: 
““By grace you have been saved 

.. .’ To be saved by grace means 
that we did not deserve to be saved. 
In fact, what we deserved is rather 
different. Salvation by grace alone, 
means that we can neither produce 
nor secure our Own Salvation. It is a 
gift of God. 

Why is it then that so many 
Christians look as if they have been 
baptized in lemon juice? Kill joys 
abound among Christians. They are 
the solemn-faced and the square- 
jawed. To be sure, our sinfulness 


have come to equate reverence with 
humourlessness and religion with 
seriousness. And no wonder our 
churches are like graveyards or as 
someone said: “‘like morgues with 
Steeples. « 

The recipient of God’s grace has a 
joyful heart and ‘‘a joyful heart 
makes a cheerful face, but when the 
heart is sad the spirit is broken . . . 
the cheerful heart has a continual 
feast.’’ (Proverbs 15:13, 15) 

Does a perpetual frowning face 


winsome; in fact, it drives others 
away. A “‘silly grin,’’ on the other 
hand, is probably just as repulsive. 
Genuine laughter must come from 
within or else it is false and forced. 
The cheerful face has its grounding in 
a joyful heart — a heart that knows 
the free gift of grace. 

Luther in later life became well 
known for his “‘playful humour and 
mirth’” because the reformer was no 
longer afraid to laugh. May your load 
be lighter and may your Christianity 
be brighter as you celebrate your 
salvation that came to you as God’s 
free gift of grace. 

Prayer 

My soul magnifies you. O Lord, | 
and my spirit rejoices in you, God, | 
my Saviour! You, first loved us. The 
gift of your love and grace is the 
source of our being. Help us to laugh 
more heartily. Restore our joy. May 
we, today and always celebrate our 
forgiveness in  Christ’s name. 
AMEN.) 


Mr. Jacobs serves as minister of West Point | 
Grey Presbyterian Church in Vancouver. 
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A serious problem of the atheist, it has been well said, is that when feeling thankful 
there is no one to be thankful to. 


This thanks-giving we are pleased to acknowledge that we have ever so much to 


be thankful for. 


This thanks-giving we are pleased to announce that we are 
giving 


thanks 


to God. 


With our thanks we are giving. We are "Presbyterians Sharing...." 


WPRESBYTERIANS SHARING ma 


Sampled—Wave Digital Organs 


Advanced digital technology 
and traditional craftsmanship 
for those who demand the best 


Classic 


ORGAN COMPANY LTB. 


12 -— 300 Don Park Rad, 
Markham, Ont L3R 3A1 (416) 475-1263 


SHEILA MORRISON 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 
for boys and girls with 
learning disabilities 
For further information, contact: 


Sheila Morrison Schools 
R.R. 2 Utopia, Ontario LOM 1T0 


Additional Summer Programme 
July 4 to August 14. 


The Presbyterian Record is a 
totally recyclable 
magazine 


Some believe the Presbyterian Church is strictly an Anglo- 
Saxon Church. Not so, says Dennis Oliver. In Toronto 
Presbyterians come from a wide cultural and ethnic background 


WASP church undergoes 
a metamorphosis 


by Dennis Oliver 


he other evening I was vividly 
reminded that my Church had finally 
found a new identity. I could see it in 
what was happening before me. The 
occasion was a meeting of Pres- 
bytery, representing our thirty-six 
West Toronto congregations and our 
various “‘mission’’ groups. One of 
our churches (Patterson Presbyterian 
Church) was calling Kenrick Kesh- 
wah into its ministry. Ken’s from 
Trinidad, of East Indian extraction. 
As is our custom, we voted on the 
call, and I chanced to look around at 
the hands that shot up to affirm how 
right it is that Ken should share in 
leading the Patterson congregation. 

One was Giovanna Cieli’s — our 
recently appointed minister to the 
Italian community. Another was 
(Rev.) Joe Williams, whose home- 
land is Guyana, himself an East Indi- 
an. Others who voted were leaders of 
Korean congregations, and (Rev.) 
Mung Kim, our missionary to Ko- 
rean women. The lay members of 
Presbytery also voted (as is our sys- 
tem) and these included men and 
women from a wonderful variety of 
cultures. 

Our Presbytery includes a Spanish 
mission, a Portuguese congregation, 
an Asian missionary outreach, a 
Hungarian church, two well-estab- 
lished Korean congregations, and a 
new Korean group that will be meet- 
ing in our Morningside-High Park 
building. I think they’re planning on 
calling it the High Park Korean 
Church. 

Now it’s true that many of the 
hands present for our Presbytery 
votes belong to Anglo-Saxons. Their 
melodious Irish and Scottish accents 


The face of tomorrow’s church: According to Dennis Oliver, multiculturalism is the way to go. Left 
to right, Young Yoo, Kenrick Keshwah, Oliver and Giovanna Cieli. Photo by Mike Bahan. 
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blend in with those from other conti- 
nents. But the fact is that our Pres- 
byterian denomination in Toronto 
ought no longer to be considered 
WASP (White Anglo-Saxon Protes- 
tant). Some of our congregations 
may have a majority of British immi- 
grants, but the scales have tipped to- 
wards a decided plurality of cultures 
— as strongly representative of the 
ethnic variety of the new Toronto 
(perhaps we are even more represen- 
tative of ‘‘new Canadians’’ than our 
general culture). 


OUR Presbytery includes a 
Spanish mission, a 
Portuguese congregation, 
an Asian missionary 
outreach, a Hungarian 
church, two well- 
established Korean 
congregations, and a new 
Korean group 


I would guess that none of our 
West Toronto Presbyterian congrega- 
tions is 100 per cent WASP, although 
some (such as my own) are domi- 
nantly so. But Morningside-High 
Park is hardly monocultural. Our 
new treasurer, for example, is from 
Ghana. One of our soloists is from 
Barbados. Some of us can trace our 
origins back to Eastern Europe, or 
the U.S., rather than to Great Britain. 
A newer member was born in Hol- 
land. This seems so fitting in a city 
whose very name means ‘‘meeting 
place,’’> We have enthusiastically 
embraced the prospect of our build- 
ing housing a second church. 

When we welcomed the new Ko- 
rean group, it was not just as a ten- 
ant. The hope is that we will be able 
to develop a vigorous co-operative 
ministry. But more than ‘‘co-opera- 
tion,’’ our vision is a future blending 
of our two congregations, with their 
younger (English-speaking) genera- 
tions attending our Church School 
and eventually joining our fellow- 
ship. One day our Clerk of Session 
(our chief elder) may well be a Ko- 
rean Canadian. So might the pastor in 
a decade or so. 

Canadian Presbyterians are enter- 
ing a third phase of their ethnic iden- 
tity. We’re all familiar with the first, 
in which the different denominations 
represented distinct cultures, each es- 


tablished by immigrants from ‘‘the 
old country.’ For us, it was Scotland 
and, to a lesser extent, Ireland. To 
say “‘I’m a Scottish Presbyterian’ 
seemed redundant.By and large, that 
is no longer the reality. Bagpipes and 
Burns’ dinners are no longer the 
common custom, and you'll hardly 
hear a Scottish or an Irish accent in 
our services any more. 

Phase two is the more dominant 
reality for Presbyterians and many 
other Churches now. What once was 
ethnically-specific reflects the more 
general Canadian (North American) 
culture. As well, those congregations 
which are ‘‘ethnic’’ represent a great 
variety of backgrounds. Besides the 
examples already given, Canadian 
Presbyterians in Toronto include For- 
mosan, Egyptian, and Chinese 
churches. I am proud to say that our 
West Toronto Presbytery is even con- 
sidering establishing a francophone 
group. Phase two allows ‘‘new Ca- 
nadians’’ to worship in their heart 
language. It encourages a comfort- 
able fellowship with ‘‘our own peo- 
ple’? and a warm sociability ‘‘in our 
own way.’ It recognizes the Canadi- 
an predilection for the cultural mo- 
saic (as opposed to the ‘‘melting 
pot’’). But this separation of God’s 
family into separate and mutually ex- 
clusive groups is not the only way to 
handle our ethnic diversity. 


SEPARATION of God's 
family into separate and 
mutually exclusive groups 
is not the only way to 
handle our ethnic diversity 


Phase one for denominations 
maintains uniform ethnic variety. 
Phase three is a congregational fel- 
lowship in which those from many 
different cultures share a common 
Christian life together. In our own 
building, phase two is beginning — 
we have welcomed a Korean congre- 
gation. They will be sharing our 
building for Sunday worship and fel- 
lowship. But they will remain sepa- 
rate from us . . . at least for a while. 
If ever we merge into one group, 
we’ll be a “‘phase three’’ church. I 
hope it will happen one day. In God’s 
good time. 

In his request for our facility, Mr. 
Yoo excited us with his vision for a 
new, High Park Korean Presbyterian 


Church. It was to join the 100 or 
more Korean-language congregations 
in our city. Like the others, it will 
serve the growing first-generation 
Korean Canadian population. But he 
saw this as only the beginning of its 
ministry. The children of this ‘‘eth- 
nic’’ congregation will be Canadia- 
nized in many ways. They will not 
want to worship in Korean or to limit 
their Christian fellowship to any one 
culture. As they grow up in ‘“‘their”’ 
church, they will likely be open to 
wider experiences. Specifically, they 
might well be attending our Sunday 
School and youth programmes. 
When they are ready to join the 
Church, it could be ‘‘our’’ congrega- 
tion (not ‘‘theirs’’) they join. 


iY aoe Presbyterian Church, 


located near the Jane-Finch intersec- 
tion, began as a suburban “‘Anglo”’ 
congregation in the 1950s. Today it 
reflects the wonderful diversity of 
their urban neighbourhood. One of 
their singing groups is Ghanaian. 
When they have a pot-luck dinner, 
it’s truly an international cuisine! 
You'll meet Filipinos, Hispanics, Af- 
ricans, Asians, Europeans and those 
from many different Caribbean Is- 
lands at University Church. They 
have no single, dominant, ethnic 
identity — and neither are they all 
homogenized into a unified ‘‘Canadi- 
an’’ culture. They’re a ‘‘phase 
three’’ congregation, and a model of 
what many of our congregations 
might become. 

In all this I see the hand of God, 
who surely views His Church as a 
‘*multinational.’’ I’m excited by the 
promise, which includes a spiritual 
enrichment far beyond the cultural 
enrichment. So I whisper a prayer, 
with my new friend and _ brother 
Young Yoo, anticipating better days 
for the church of the future: 

(‘Thank you, God’’ — *‘Thy will be 
done!’’) [1] 


Dr. Oliver is minister i somes ees 
of Morningside-High 5 eg 
Park Church. 
Reprinted from 

The Villager June, i999. 


Used with permission. 
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FROMTHE EDITOR 


John Congram 


On the Edge Again 


As we approach Remembrance 
Day 1990, the world teeters on the 
edge of a potential conflagration 
that could make previous wars 
look like Sunday School picnics. 
In the West we wonder how 
anyone could possibly support 
Saddam Hussein, let alone 
volunteer to serve in his army. 
Yet many Arabs are doing just 
that. To us Hussein appears to be 
an aggressive bully, moving as he 
did against the tiny neighbouring 
country of Kuwait. With some 
embarrassment we recall that it 
was not many months ago that we 
were cheering him on in his war 
with Iran, even when he used 
chemical weapons against his 
neighbour and some of his own 
rebellious citizens. How do you 
think our recent moral outrage 
looks to the average poor Arab 
living in the Middle East? 

And that is precisely the point. 
Many Arabs are poor and power- 
less. They see us, rightly or 
wrongly, as responding to their 
plight only when our own interest, 
Specifically a readily available 
supply of cheap crude oil, is at 


In the humid days of summer it is 
easy to get fed up and frustrated 
with Indians who block roads and 
bridges and cause discomfort to 
commuters and travellers. We 
tend to look only at the immediate 
situation. To do so is to believe 
we have the whole story by viewing 
only the exposed part of the 
iceberg. The events of last summer 
arise from a long process of 
repression, injustice and the denial 
of basic human rights. 

Early in the history of European 
settlement of this country, a peace- 
loving band of fair-haired natives 
in Newfoundland were hunted by 
the early settlers in the same way 


stake. The idea of overthrowing 
Arab princes, many of whom live 
in extravagant luxury while their 
people go hungry, is popular 
among ordinary Arabs. By being 
able to link his takeover to anti- 
Jewish and anti-American sen- 
timent, Hussein has _ cleverly 
touched some of the deepest 
chords of discontent in the Arab 
world. The Christian Century 
recently suggested that "By taking 
the lead in confronting Iraq’s 
President Hussein, the U.S. has 
embraced a wooden horse filled 
with ‘Muslim rage’." 

The old saying, "I may be crazy 


Oka and After 


as the animals often were — for 
sport and entertainment. As a 
result of this slaughter and contact 
with diseases to which they had no 
natural resistance the Beothuks are 
extinct. This unfortunate piece of 
our history symbolizes much of our 
record with native peoples. It 
provides necessary background for 
many of the events we are now 
witnessing. 

The Synod of the Atlantic 
Provinces meeting in Charlotte- 
town the first week in October, 
Spent a significant amount of time 
on native issues. Not only did they 
acknowledge Christian complicity 
in the native situation and send off 
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but I’m not stupid,” applies aptly 
to Saddam Hussein. True, he has 
violated international law. He may 
even be a "modern-day Hitler," as 
President Bush has branded him. 
He cannot be allowed to get away 
with what he has done. But all of 
that should not prevent us from 
understanding why many Arabs 
view Hussein as a heroic Arab 
leader standing up to a foreign 
enemy. ‘These events should re- 
awaken in Western Christians a 
sense of guilt for living too long 
and peaceably with the injustice 
that afflicts many Arabs in the 
Middle East. 

Remembrance Day reminds us of 
our mistakes in trying to pacify 
Hitler in the early days of his rise 
to power. History teaches us the 
wisdom of confronting despots like 
Saddam Hussein quickly and 
firmly. At the same time it calls us 
to redouble our efforts to find a 
just and peaceful solution for 
Arabs living in the Middle East — 
even when our supply of oil is not 
threatened. Failure here gives 
people like Hussein not only 
power but credibility as well. 


resolutions to various government 
Officials supporting native 
concerns, but they did something 
that our whole church might note 
and act upon. They called upon 
the presbyteries and congregations 
within their bounds to initiate 
programmes of dialogue with 
native people in their areas. I} 
imagine that these could be similar 
to the Jewish-Christian dialogues 
that many of us have been a part} 
of and benefited from over the 
years. Taken seriously, such an 
initiative might do more to benefit 
and enlighten us than all the 
committees and resolutions of the 
last 100 years.[] 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Lioyd Robertson 


Testing Our Platitudes 


I: it really possible for Canadian governments to come to a realistic settlement 
with our native people? After months of intense media scrutiny of the subject 
it should now be clear that what the Indians really want is the right to run their 
own affairs on their own land and in their own way. They want to preserve their 
version of a ‘distinct society’? and want to be dealt with as a sovereign nation. 
They don’t want us telling them how to run their lives through the bureaucracy of 
an Indian Affairs department. 

For the thousands of Canadians who feel guilt-ridden about the way we have 
treated our native people in the past, 
the idea of sovereignty has a lot of 
appeal. Whether it can actvally 
change the lives of our native people 
will have to remain to be seen. The 
malaise that clouds Canada’s Indian 
population of upwards of half-a-mil- 
lion people is deep and pervasive. 

According to the Assembly of First 
Nations, 62 per cent of reserve Indi- 
ans and 58 per cent of those who 
have left reserves are on welfare. 
Family income on reserves is just 
$10,382 a year and unemployment 
rates are running between 70 and 90 
per cent. And there is this startling 
fact. The suicide rate among young 
native males is five times that of their 
white male equivalents. Nearly half 
of the reserve homes still don’t have 
central heating. We have to ask our- 
selves whether conditions could be 
much worse for the native people in 
any other kind of scenario. 

During the recent troubles at Oka 
and Chateauguay, Quebec, I had an 
opportunity to spend an hour meeting 
with a delegation of natives. I was 
surprised to learn how deeply pained 
they feel that the perception of them 
on the North American continent has 
not substantially changed from the 
Hollywood movie cliché that sees 
cowboys and brave settlers fighting 
and defeating the vicious redmen. 

They noted some of the unfortu- 
nate language used by sports column- 
ists and commentators when describ- 
ing baseball coverage; ‘‘Jays take 
their tomahawks to the Cleveland In- 


danger of losing badly to an opposing 


dians’’ or the fact that the ‘‘Atlanta 
Braves must have performed a rain 
dance’’ to get a game cancelled be- 
cause of weather when they were in 


team. It is startling to realize that in 
an age when we are updating our lan- 
guage to account for gender aware- 
ness in areas like alderman or alder- 
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person and countless others, we 
should be so totally insensitive to the 
feelings of our native people. 

If it is possible to find a reference 
point to place the present troubles in 
context we have to go back to the dy- 
ing days of the Meech Lake Accord 
in Manitoba last June. NDP member 
of the Manitoba legislature Elijah 
Harper was using arcane legislative 
rules to prevent the accord, which 
still had to be passed in Manitoba, 
from being introduced in the house. 
A delegation from the Prime Min- 
ister’s office went to Winnipeg to 
meet with the Manitoba chiefs. They 
offered a package of proposals to 
deal with native discontent. The 
chiefs listened politely but rejected 
the offer. 

Elijah Harper sums up the mood of 
the occasion and perhaps better then 
anyone puts his finger on the root of 
the current Indian unrest. He said of 
the meeting ‘‘We weren’t impressed; 
all these gestures at the 11th hour. It 
was supposed to accommodate Que- 
bec, but there was nothing for aborig- 


‘inal people and it was the last straw 


for us. We’ve always been excluded 
in this country that is our country. 
We are fighting for our rights to our 
land and to self-government and we 
will never stop.”’ 

Georges Erasmus, national chief 
of the Assembly of First Nations, has 
flatly declared that ownership of half 
of this country is under dispute, in- 
cluding two-thirds of British Colum- 
bia. Canadian author Peter Newman 
says that if governments hand back 
all the reserves and accede to other 
land claims for sovereignty, the 
country would find itself filled with 
‘‘huge irregular holes’’ and look like 
‘a giant slab of Swiss cheese.’ 

Yes, reaching agreements will be] 
difficult and in the coming months 
those platitudes that fall so easily 
from our lips about the plight of our 
native people will be tested for sin- 


cerity. (J 


Lowering our standards? 

Received my Record today and 
was surprised that you have entered 
the political arena. I read with inter- 
est the publicity hungry minister of 
our Church who took the apologies to 
Quebec but failed to bring back any 
apologies for tearing down English 
signs, burning Canada’s flag in the 
streets and having owners prosecuted 
for using English signs. How come? 
Is this just another one-way street we 
have to accept when dealing with the 
people of Quebec? 

Surely the Record has not seen fit 
to lower its standards to accommo- 
date a very few pro-Quebec extrem- 
ists. 

Harry Boyce, 
Caledon East, Ont. 


Recognizing “the second sex” 

I can’t believe there are still people 
objecting to the use of inclusive lan- 
guage in our church. Margaret 
Beale’s letter in the September Re- 
cord was certainly unnecessarily flip- 
pant and unenlightened. Inclusive 
language, of course, would not refer 
to God as *“‘Mother God’’ as Ms. 
Beale suggests, since the male aspect 
would then be excluded. ‘*Our Heav- 
enly Parent’’ is one expression I have 
heard. 

The point is, that at a time when 
fully half of our population is finally 
beginning to enjoy being enfran- 
chised as equal partners in humanity, 
it is anachronistic at best, and sexist 


LETTERS 


at worst, to resist using terminology 

which at last recognizes what used to 
be considered ““the second sex.”’ 

Sharon W. Moren, 

Kanata, Ontario 


Challenging 
The September issue is one of your 
best; informative and challenging. 


Tan MacEachern, 
¥ \! 
we 


Scarborough, Ont. 


PZ 
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Murdering the “King’s English” 

As a retired English teacher, I am 
always uneasy in the pew when a 
Presbyterian minister who murders 
the “‘King’s English’’ arrives to fill 
our pulpit. 

Young people, who are being edu- 
cated in our schools and (hopefully) 
taught that correct English is impor- 
tant, should not have to listen to 
grammar mistakes from the pulpit. 

It seems to me if a man or a wom- 
an has chosen the ministry as a pro- 


fession, he or she should care enough 
to master the English language, a 
very important tool of their trade. 

How many ministers say ‘‘on be- 
half of my wife and I’’ instead of 
‘‘me’’ or tell the congregation that 
they saw an animal ‘“‘laying’’ on the 
road! 

I would like to suggest that there 
should be an English usage test as 
part of the admission requirement for 
all theology colleges and that there 
should be a grammar test at the end 
of the course before a M.Th. degree 
is given. 

Bea Logan, 
Sarnia, Ontario 


Fear for Canada 

My family came here from the 
north of Ireland in the early 1800s. 
They were Roman Catholic and Cel- 
tic (as opposed to the Anglo-Irish 
who arrived from England during the 
Tudor period). London was afraid of 
such people and dealt with them 
harshly. 

My ancestors came to the new 
world to escape the poverty, pain, vi- 
olence and hatred that they saw come 
to their beloved homeland. 

Ever since I’ve been old enough to 
understand conflict I’ve listened to 
reports of Ireland and wondered 
what, had I been born amidst the ha- 


continued on page 30 
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WATSON’S WORLD 


fF THE PHILISTINES INVADE... | 


Noel Watson 


Do ‘oo THINK ANYoNE witt ) 
IMPOSE SANCTIONS 2 
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REVOLVING COLUMN] 
View From The [Ivory] Tower 


Joseph C. McLelland 
THREE SOLITUDES 


Freee Meech Lake. Remember instead Lac-a-l’ épaule. This little Laurentian 
retreat hosted the Lesage cabinet one day in 1962, and everything changed 
both inside and outside Québec. The “‘brave risk’’ to reclaim economic control 
from the anglophone elite and its francophone supporters signalled Year One of 
the Quiet Revolution. Signs of the times were new ministries, notably of Natural 
Resources and of Education. The old colonial status — so ran the rhetoric as the 
new brooms swept — must yield to maturity, autonomy. (What is Canada? A 
geographer’s dream and a politician’s nightmare. ) 


Hugh MacLennan had already in- 
troduced a new expression into Ca- 
nadian life and letters with his 1945 
novel Two Solitudes. Its protagonist 
Paul Tallard seeks his identity in rela- 
tion to Janet Methuen, Huntly Mc- 
Queen and other anglophones. Their 
Scottish names are significant, for 
MacLennan has inside knowledge of 
Calvinism, and pits its aggressive 
commercialism against the franco- 
phone “‘land.’’ In his Foreword the 
author noted our trouble with lan- 
guage: ‘‘When those of the French 
language use the word Canadien they 
almost always refer to themselves. 
They know their English-speaking 
‘compatriots as les Anglais. English- 
speaking citizens act on the same 
principle. They call themselves Ca- 
nadians; those of the French language 
French-Canadians.’’ 

The two solitudes persist. 1976 
was the symbolic year, when René 
Lévesque’s separatist government 
was elected. The anglophone exodus 
during the succeeding months re- 
mains traumatic — our Presbytery of 
Montreal, for example, lost one-third 
of its membership (to Mississauga 
one presumes). The failure of Meech 
Lake’s constitutional proposal is 
hardly new or surprising. The vision 
of a bilingual-bicultural nation failed 
long ago, in face of what Lévesque 
called in his Memoirs ‘‘the tough 
reality of ours compared with the rel- 
ative non-existence of the Anglo-Ca- 
nadian one.’’ But the irony of the Ca- 
nadian mosaic escaped Lévesque as 
much as Trudeau, the historic plura- 
lism of our strange country. This 
means that Québec has no monopoly 
on being a distinct society or calling 


itself a nation. Both old and new 
players in our drama of nationhood 
were on the horizon. 

Here come the Indians. They have 
a compelling argument that they are 
the distinct society, the “‘first na- 
tions.’’ And their land claims remind 
Québec as well as other provinces 
that we all share an original guilt. 
(Forgive us our trespasses.) If even 
part of their claims areright,then Can- 
ada, like the USA, began with a gi- 
gantic land swindle, trinkets for trea- 
ties and promises for takeovers. 
These people of the land deserve 
much more than our caricatures, our 
misunderstanding, and our heavy- 
handed arrangement for reservations 
and mission schooling. The new 
name of ‘‘autochthons’’ at least be- 
gins well, recognizing that they and 
the land belong together. 

Three solitudes. Even four if you 
count the ‘‘allophones,’’ those 
speaking other tongues, neither 
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French nor English nor aboriginal. 
They have left alien homelands be- 
hind them, these new Canadians, im- 
migrants, either a fourth solitude or 
the catalyst to solve our dilemma. (In 
catalysis the new agent remains un- 
changed in the new solution: is that a 
metaphor of where the strength really 
lies?) We do not yet understand im- 
migration. No longer is it from 
‘‘founding nations,’’ from other parts 
of the old Empire, even from those 
who at least share our languages. 
Now our bilingual tradition is ex- 
ploded, with both French and English 
reduced to second or third, etc., lan- 
guages learned by our newcomers. 
But wait: MacLennan got the 
phrase ‘‘two solitudes’’ from poet 
Rainer Maria Rilke. Listen to the full 
lines quoted as the novel’s frontis- 


piece: shen ehhh 
Love consists in this, 


that two solitudes protect, 
and touch, and greet one another. 


The poet and the novelist expressed 
the hope of reconciliation, fellow- 
ship, even love between aliens. And 
even among the solitudes of our new 
pluralism? 

Disraeli once spoke of Britain’s 
‘“‘two nations’? — upper and lower 
classes, rich and poor. A great dan- 
ger in the politics of pluralism is to 


seek surface solutions and leave this 


deeper separatism untouched. Qué- 
bec is now master in its own house, 
breeding its own capitalists (just like 
Huntly McQueen), discovering how 
intractable are poverty and racism 
and social injustice. Whether or not 
we get constitutional peace, will our 
association of sovereign provinces at 
last address those questions with 
some weight? Our provinces already 
have enough autonomy to make them 
‘*sovereign,’’ in control of their des- 
tinies. What our neglected solitudes 
claim is that neither provincial nor 
federal powers seem willing to grant 
freedom from their fate. 

Two melting pots, one franco- 
phone and the other anglophone, can- 
not fulfil the promise of our first na- 
tions or our new nation of immi- 
grants. That demands a mosaic which 
will recognize difference, welcome 
pluralism, and break open traditional 
ways of being a country. God never 
promised us a rose-garden, or a 
Canada. Rather he recommended 
that we live as strangers wherever our 
lot is cast, since we know a more en- 
during city (Heb. 13:14). According 
to the prophet Jeremiah, writing to 
his countrymen captive in Babylon, 
God tells us to “‘seek the welfare of 
the city where I have sent you into 
exile, and pray to the Lord on its be- 
half, for in its welfare you will find 
your welfare’’ (29:7). 

Christians are always second-class 
citizens, migrant workers, resident 
aliens. We are emigrants in perpetual 
transit, seeking our true homeland — 
theologians used to call heaven ‘*‘Pat- 
ria.’’ Aristotle thought that everyone 
needs a little property to make life 
human (Karl Marx agreed). But Jesus 
said flat out that all property is rela- 
tive because of an incomparable trea- 
sure hidden elsewhere. Therefore 
“seek first God’s reign and his jus- 
tice, and other things will be yours as 
well’ (Mt 6:33). So much for city 
and nation and land and rights. Three 
or four solitudes might even learn to 
protect and touch and greet one an- 
other. That would be a Charter not of 
‘Rights and Freedoms’’ but of Re- 
sponsibilities and Covenants. That 
would be the way to build the new 
Canada. 


Joseph C. McLelland is the McConnell Profes- 


sor of Philosophy of Religion at McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal, Québec. 


NOW THAT 
YOU'VE “ARRIVED”. 


WHATS 


Youre worked 
hard to build a 
home and a fam- 
ily life based on 
solid values. 
And you feel 
good about being 
able to give your 
children many of 
the conveniences es 
and luxuries that : 
your parents 
spent a lifetime 
acquiring. 


Yet sometimes you find yourself 
wondering, What do I want my children 
to believe and feel by the time they leave 
our comfortable home to launch out on 
their own? 

Maybe now is the right time for you 
to share your family’s blessings and love 
by touching the life of a child in need. 

Asa World Vision Child Sponsor, you 
can change the life—possibly even save 
the life—of a child trapped in poverty 
and despair somewhere in the devel- 
oping world. 

And you can also bring something 
wonderful into your own home. You 
will have a way to put into action values 


NEXT? 


you cherish. A 
model of com- 
passion for your 
children to experi- 
ence—and make 
their own. 

Your sponsor- 
ship gifts of $27 a 
month will help 
your sponsored 
child receive 
things like food 
and health care, 
an education, and 
an opportunity to learn of God’s love. 

And your gifts—combined with those 
from other sponsors—can help your 
child’s entire community become more 
self-sufficient by providing things like 
clean water, nutrition, agricultural and 
skills training. 

To become a sponsor, simply complete 
and mail the coupon below, or call 
1-800-268-1650. When your information 
packet arrives, take out the photo and 
personal information, and introduce your 
children to their new friend. 

A child, far away, needs you and your 
family. And maybe you and your family 
need that child, too. 


WE WANT TO SHARE OUR BLESSINGS. 


YES, our family wants to become a World Vision Canada sponsor. 


____ Please send us a photo and personal story of a___boy 


girl from 


ns Africa ) Seis Asiawe suleleatineAmerica 
who has been waiting the longest. 
We prefer to make our first monthly payment immediately. We enclose $27. 


___We can’t sponsor a child right now, but would like to contribute $ 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY/PROVINCE/POSTAL CODE 
Please make your cheque payable to 
World Vision Canada 

Mail to: 

World Vision Child Sponsorship 


(cca 
Box 2500, Mississauga, Ontario L5M 2H2 anew 


A063 109 


ERIS ORIISION CANADA 


People helping people through 4,200 
projects in more than 80 countries 


<) 
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Y OU WERE ASKING? 


How is the chairperson of the an- 
nual meeting appointed or se- 
lected? Is it permissible for some- 
one to be chosen to act as a chair- 
person by some members of the 
congregation several days prior to 
the meeting? Who can chair that 
meeting? Are the instructions or an 
outline for the annual meeting in 
the Book of Forms? 

The minister is the designated person 
to chair the annual congregational 
meeting (Book of Forms, section 
154). The minister, however, may 
choose not to chair that meeting. 
Then it is up to the congregation to 
elect its own chairperson. This can be 
done by nominations from the floor 
after the minister, or someone else 
appointed by her, has opened the 
meeting with prayer. 

In some congregations, however, a 
small nominating committee of ses- 
sion seeks out a person who is espe- 
cially gifted at chairing meetings and 
proposes his or her name to the con- 
gregation. Usually the annual meet- 
ing will elect such a person, thereby 
expressing its confidence in that indi- 
vidual. But it is still free to nominate 
others from the floor and the right to 
do so should never be restricted. It 
should never be a foregone conclu- 
sion that the person so nominated 
will in fact be the chairperson. 

Any chairperson so chosen should 
be a member of the congregation in 
good standing. He or she does not 
have to be an elder. Although there is 
nothing in the Book of Forms that 
says that an adherent could not be the 
chairperson of the annual or any oth- 
er congregational meeting, I do not 
think it advisable. There is something 
incongruous about a chairperson of a 

“meeting whose rights in the congre- 
gation are limited. 

There are some rules governing the 
meeting of the congregation found in 
the Book of Forms (sections 153 and 
following), but no outline per se. The 
annual meeting should, of course, 
deal with reports from committees 
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Tony Plomp 


Who chairs the meeting? 


and groups within the congregation. 
Then there is the need to adopt the 
audited financial statements of the 
previous year. Other business, spe- 
cific to each congregation, may also 
need to be dealt with. In addition, the 
budget for the following year must be 
discussed and adopted. 

Annual congregational meetings 
can be dull and dry affairs. They are 
a legal necessity and centre mostly on 
business matters. Some congrega- 
tions liven them up a bit with a pot- 
luck supper, brief entertainment, or 
with some process in which the mem- 


On Remembrance Day Sunday, 
the minister spoke of those who 
paid the supreme sacrifice as hav- 
ing gained entrance to heaven. Is 
not salvation by the grace of God 
through faith in Christ? 


Indeed, it is! To say that takes 
nothing away from those whom you 
agree are ‘‘gallant souls who fought 
for our freedom.’’ As one who, as a 
child, was liberated from the Nazi 
occupation of Holland and remember 
the delirious joy of the Dutch people 
in their freedom regained, I have 
nothing but the profoundest respect 
for and will always be indebted to all 
who fought against Nazi tyranny. It 
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bers and adherents become involved 
in “‘visioning’’ the future. 

There are times when annual meet- 
ings burn with the fires of controver- 
sy! Then they are no longer ‘‘dull and 
dry.’ Most of clergy and members 
would rather see them burn with the 
fire of the Spirit. Such fire is less 
likely to consume us! 

I once complained to a Superinten- 
dent of Missions of the poor atten- 
dance at congregational meetings 
during my first years of ministry. He 
replied, ‘‘Be glad! Start to worry 
when they all show up’’! 


"...Start to worry 
when they 
all show up!" 


is right that on Remembrance Day we 
salute those who paid the supreme 
sacrifice. We must never forget 
them. 

But you are right to point out that it 
flies in the face of the great doctrines 
of scripture, re-discovered in the Ref- 
ormation, to say or imply that our 
salvation can somehow be bought. It 
cannot be bought, not even by the he- 
roic act of self-sacrificing death. Our 
salvation is God’s gift to us which we 
appropriate through faith. Salvation 
is always a gift to be received. Q 


Please send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Richmond, B.C. 
V7C 483. Include name and address for infor- 
mation only. 


We'll trade your group 
anything in our premium catalogue 
for labels from 
Canada Packers products. 


It’s an easy way for your club or organization And when you've collected the number you need 
to get the things you need, without spending for the item you've chosen, send them in. 
your funds. The catalogue gives you all the details of the items 
There are 27 different items in our catalogue —_ available, the number of labels needed and ordering 
including kitchen ware, table ware and small instructions. 
appliances. For your free copy of our Group Premium 
Just have all your members save the labels Catalogue, just drop a line to your local 
from all the Canada Packers products they buy = Canada Packers plant or branch office. 
and enjoy every week. It’s our way of helping you help your organization. 


% Canada Packers Inc. 


Vancouver (604) 273-3000/Edmonton (403) 471-4121/Winnipeg (204) 275-4000/Toronto (416) 766-4311/ 
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PUNGENT AND PERTINENT 


Peter Bush 


Oka, Gibeon and us 


A: no other time in Canada’s recent history have aboriginal people played 
such an important role in the life of the nation as they have this summer. 
Events like the death of Meech Lake and the standoff in Oka, Quebec, point to 
the fact that the concerns of native Canadians can no longer be ignored. The time 
to respond to native concerns has come. 

We are like King David, who struggled with how to correct the wrongs done to 
an aboriginal group in the promised land. 

Shortly after the people of Israel entered this land, Joshua made a deal with a 


delegation from the town of Gibeon. 
They came with worn-out clothes and 
stale bread — saying that they were 
from a distant area. They wanted to 
enter into a peace treaty with Israel 
which would recognize each group’s 
territorial rights. As it turned out the 
Gibeonites had deceived Joshua and 
the people of Israel; Gibeon was right 
in the middle of the promised land. 
But the Israelites had made an 
agreement — a treaty that was to be 
faithfully fulfilled by the Israelites no 
matter what it cost to keep. The trea- 
ty was honoured throughout the time 
of Joshua and the Judges down to the 
reign of King Saul. 

Saul violated the treaty — break- 
ing faith with the Gibeonites — kill- 
ing many of them. In the days of 
King David a famine spread over the 
land of Israel. When David asked 
God what had caused the famine, he 
replied that as long as Saul’s brutal 
repression was not righted the famine 
would continue. The whole nation 
suffered because Saul had broken the 
treaty made with an aboriginal peo- 
ple. Once justice was done the fam- 
ine ended and the land returned to its 
normal fertility. 

Our ancestors entered into treaties 
with the original inhabitants of Cana- 
da. In exchange for using some of the 
land for farming, mining and the 

‘building of towns and cities, our 

foreparents promised the native peo- 
ple and their descendants the right 
to absolute control over reserve 
tracts, the right to medical care and 
education and a guarantee of treaty 
monies. If either side was deceived 
into signing these agreements it was 
Canada’s native people. 


Despite these agreements, the non- 
native, immigrant (if we are non-na- 
tive then we are immigrants to this 
land) has continually violated the 
rights of the native community. Land 
that was originally reserve land has 
been taken away either because it 
was rich in mineral resources or be- 
Cause it was in the way of a major de- 
velopment like a hydro dam. Native 
communities have been indiscrimina- 
tely uprooted and relocated because it 
fit the ‘‘needs’’ of the non-native so- 
ciety. Many Canadians believe that 
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native people should no longer re- 
ceive financial support from the gov- 
ernment, rather they should get a job 
and learn to become part of non-na- 
tive society. 

The recounting of how the native 
community has been abused, sub- 
verted and oppressed could continue, 
but clearly the non-aboriginal com- 
munity has not kept the agreements 
made with native Canadians. For 
those violations we will be held re- 
sponsible not only by the native com- 
munity — but also by God. God will 
ensure that justice is done — even if 
we fail to act justly. 

So what should Christians do 
about this situation? First, we need to 
confess that as individuals we have 
ridiculed and oppressed native peo-| 
ple. We form part of a social struc- 
ture that has violated the treaties our 
ancestors made. 

Secondly, we must change our at- 
titudes towards the native commu- 
nity, trying to see the situation from 
their side, and opposing all who 
would downgrade the natives of our 
nation. 

Thirdly, we must work to make 
sure that our governments keep the 
agreements that have been made with 
the native communities, demanding 
that land claims be settled quickly. 
The cost will be high — but our so- 
ciety has benefited substantially from 
the use of this land which was once 
native land. 

Fourthly, we must stand with and 
pray for native Christian sisters and 
brothers, supporting them in leading 
native churches in ways that are both 
consistent with the gospel and their 
culture. 

A Start in these areas will signal 
that we are prepared to be led by God 
into a just relationship with native] 
people in Canada. We must take the 
first step. 


Mr. Bush is minister of St. Andrew’s Pres- 
byterian Church, Flin Flon, Manitoba. 


PRESBYTERIAN WORLD SERVICE 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


Request for Donations 


- 
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Village Mother and Children in Pakistan 


M. MacDonald 


Presbyterian World Service & Development is the official agency of the Presbyterian Church in Canada 
responsible for 


1. funding of overseas development projects 
2. providing emergency relief in disaster situations occurring in developing countries 


3. promoting awareness among Presbyterians in Canada about world development issues 


Presbyterian World Service & Development receives no funds from the General Assembly Budget 
(“Presbyterians Sharing”), but is permitted to appeal directly to congregations within our church. 


Please donate to the Presbyterian World Service and Development, either through your local congregation 
or send donations directly using the “tear off” form below. 


I would like to make a donation of $_____________ to the Presbyterian World Service & 
Development. 


Ce ee ee ee ee — ee 


Name 


Be ee ee eee ee 


Address 


Ce ee ee 


City Province Postal Code 


Mail to: 

Presbyterian World Service Please make your 
and Development cheque payable 

Presbyterian Church in Canada to Presbyterian 


50 Wynford Drive World Service and 
Don Mills, Ontario =M3C 1J7 Development 


A Presbyterian Among Franciscans... 
Some thoughts on 
Ch u r ch u nity by Douglas Lowry 


John Paul's face appeared at the 
door, with a quizzical smile: ‘‘What 
am I going to find here?’’ It was 
Wednesday of the week of emphasis 
on *‘The Christian Message in a 
Computer Culture.’’ Awaiting the 
pontiff were four representatives of 
the Promotion Biblique et Informati- 
que (Maredsous, Belgium), myself, 
and an Olivetti laptop computer 
loaded with four ‘‘FindIt’’ Bibles. 
Archbishop John Foley, President of 
the Pontifical Council on Social 
Communications made the introduc- 
tions. Completing the audience were 
a protocol person from Vatican staff, 
and two photographers who buzzed 
around like flies at a picnic. 

Meeting John Paul was like meet- 
ing an old friend; he puts people so at 
ease! I saw too why he has had such 
an impact on Solidarity and events in 
Poland. It’s his ministry of encour- 
agement. He has a way of making 
you feel good about what you have 
done, but at the same time you want 
to do much better out of love for 
Christ. 

How did a Canadian Presbyterian 
minister find himself in an audience 
with John Paul II? Outwardly it was 
on account of the indexing system 
that I designed and have used to de- 
velop computerized Bibles (now 19 
versions in seven languages). Pre- 
senting the four Bibles to John Paul 
was a delightful capstone to six years 
of work. But for me, the audience 
with John Paul, later having a seat 
right under the dome of Saint Peter’s 
for Pentecost Sunday liturgy, finding 
in so many Vatican officials a deep 
spirituality and love for Christ. . . all 
this had deeper meaning. 


Let’s go back in time. Twen- 
ty-five years ago as Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries in Nigeria, my wife and I 
were impressed by the Roman Catho- 
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lic mission work, particularly by the 
quality of staff in the hospitals and 
schools. A large portion of them 
stayed on after we left, risking every- 
thing during the Nigerian civil war to 
get food to the hungry in Biafra. 

In the early 1970s Marg and I 
found ourselves worshipping Thurs- 
day evenings with a Catholic renewal 
group in Kitchener, Ontario. Here we 
had opportunity to see how the Ro- 
man Catholics were able to put new- 
found zeal for Christ in perspective 
. . . gifts of the Spirit are not for self- 
centred enjoyment, but for service 
and building up the Church. We be- 
gan to sense the richness of the in- 
sights into prayer that are part of their 
spiritual heritage. 


“How dida 
Canadian 
Presbyterian 
minister 

find himself in 
an audience 
with the Pope?” 


In the fall of 1989 I came to the 
Franciscan University of Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, as a Visiting Professor of 
Marketing. My son was in his final 
year in Franciscan’s Accounting Pro- 
gramme, so I already knew how spe- 
cial are the life and worship at ‘‘Steu- 
bie U.’” My intended mission for this 
sabbatical year in the United States 
was to serve my students well and to 
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learn more of intercessory prayer. 
(That never changed, except by the 
second semester, God had reversed 
the order, putting prayer first.) 


In the classroom at Franciscan 
one finds total freedom to share and 
encourage one another in faith. I use 
co-operative learning methods rather 
than straight lectures, so the students 
and I came to know each other well. 
We explored together the importance 
of people, the servant nature of mar- 
keting, and the techniques by which a 
business firm listens to needs in the 
market-place and organizes itself to 
meet those needs. It is said that we 
learn most from those whom we 
love, so the students became my tea- 
chers and I learned (and enjoyed). 

My wife and I also entered into the 
worship life of the university. The 
highest form of prayer of the Church 
is the Eucharist. Sixty per cent of the 
students at Franciscan attend daily! 
Father Michael Scanlan opened the 
way for Marg and I to attend gather- 
ings of the local Roman Catholic 
covenant community as well, so we 
had a lot of exposure to Roman Cath- 
olic worship. Why did we go? The 
presence of Christ, the quality of the 
homilies, the willingness of so many 
young people to have their lives 
shaped by Jesus Christ. 

The Real Presence in the Eucharist 
is understood by Roman Catholics in 
terms of the elements becoming, by 
action of the Holy Spirit, the true 
Body and Blood of Christ. The Real 
Presence matters to those of us in the 
Reformed heritage, but we focus that 
presence in God’s response to the 
openness of his covenant people to be 
ruled by their sovereign Lord. So I 
have come to look for openness to 
God, willingness that Christ should 
shape our day-to-day lives, as the key 
factor in our approach to worship. 


Pope John Paul II received four copies of the ‘‘Findit’’ Bible, developed by Presbyterian minister 


oof 


Douglas Lowry. He is shown at right, behind the Pope, with a representative of the Promotion 
Biblique et Informatique. — Credit: Foto Felici, Rome. 


In Christ the King Chapel at Fran- 
ciscan University, among the stu- 
dents, the community members, the 
priests, | have found that openness 
with a degree of richness that this 
Presbyterian has not seen elsewhere 
in 25 years of ministry. 


The Reformed heritage in- 
sists that the Church be always re- 
formed and reforming. When Pope 
John XXIII invoked the renewing, 
reforming action of the Holy Spirit at 
the beginning of the Second Vatican 
Council, God may have done more 
than we realized. Vatican II set the 
stage for renewal in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. I have seen some of its 
fruits at Steubenville. Question: If 
the Roman Catholic Church is now 
‘‘reformed and reforming,’ does 
God intend something beyond the de- 
gree of unity that has been experi- 
enced up till now among those who 
are truly alive in Christ? In other 
words, are the divisions fast becom- 
ing obsolete? 


At every General Assembly of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, | 
watch as the problem of church unity 
is re-enacted in miniature. Some fa- 
vour a social action approach, others 
an evangelical religion of the heart, 
others a sense of order and tradition. 
The Presbyterian heritage includes a 
respect for the worth of every indi- 
vidual. So we strive to reach shared 
understanding. But one of the sadder 
legacies of the Reformation is the at- 
titude, all too common, that when we 
disagree with one another, we feel 
free to question the reality of the oth- 
er person’s faith, or worse still, to 
dissociate and go our separate ways. 

The Roman Catholic does not have 
the luxury of picking up his theologi- 
cal marbles and going home. Unity is 
understood in a different way; unity 
is part of the nature of the Church. 
The Church is family, not a voluntary 
association, 

Christians are people in whom 
there is the life of Jesus Christ. Our 
call (John chapter 17) is to union with 


We cannot 

of ourselves 
heal the broken 
body of Christ, 
but we can show 
that we care 


him and with one another. But the 
Body of Christ is broken. There is 
pain in separation and disunity. As 
we worship and reflect and probe, we 
come to recognize that the pain over 
our disunity is our Lord’s pain. The 
metaphor of an ambulance attendant 
is helpful to me. One comes along- 
side our Lord and grieves with him 
over the disunity. One longs for its 
healing. The ambulance attendant is 
not a doctor or a miracle worker, and 
cannot heal beyond giving the mes- 
sage of deep caring over the hurt. 
Neither can we, of ourselves, heal 
the broken body of Christ. But we 
can show that we care. 


Now back home in Canada, | 
still attend Mass about five days a 
week, in addition to worship at a 
Presbyterian church on Sunday. At 
the Roman Catholic liturgy, I handle 
the pain of our separation in the same 
way, asking God for whom I should 
intercede at each service, and kneel- 
ing in prayer while others go up to re- 
ceive the elements. There is accep- 
tance, for now, of our separation at 
the table, just as there is acceptance 
of having to be away from students 
and others at Steubenville that I have 
learned to love. There is deep grat- 
itude for having been able to see the 
life of Jesus in so many people at 
Franciscan University. There is im- 
mense encouragement from the 
memory of the audience with John 
Paul and other visits at the Vatican. 
All that, and the haunting ques- 
tion: ‘‘God, what is it you are calling 
your family to do? How may we, the 
people and leaders of the various her- 
itages that love Jesus Christ, be obe- 
dient to you in worship and in re- 
sponse to his prayer that we be one?”’ 


Dr. Lowry has served as a pastor, missionary, 
university teacher, and has been a Clerk of 
General Assembly of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada since 1975. 
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The Church: God’s House 


The author contends that the Presbyterian Church is 
modelled on a judicial system. She would like to see it 


replaced with a Faith Journey/Faith Sharing model 


H ave you ever noticed the many 


similarities between a Court House 
and God’s House? One day, when 
our Communicant Class was visiting 
the Court House, the Supreme Court 
Judge asked the young people if they 
knew why judges wear the two white 
tabs. No one did, so his Lordship ex- 
plained that they symbolized the two 
tablets containing the ten laws of 
Moses, the cornerstone of the judicial 
system. Lawyers, judges, and yes, 
many ministers, wear the two white 
tabs. Obviously John Calvin must 
have had a good reason for adopting 
the judicial model years ago, but 
these days there is no insistence that 
ministers wear blacks gowns, white 
tabs, or wigs for that matter! But 
many of us remember being taught 
that God is judge, and we are all 
guilty. This was a heavy burden to 
carry; we were condemned before 
even Starting the faith journey! 

The Presbyterian Church seems to 
have been modelled after the judicial 
system. If you don’t agree just com- 
pare the two houses: the judge’s 
bench and minister’s pulpit are both 
raised and central; all rise when both 
judge or minister enter, and the choir 
forms the jury! Just kidding, or am I? 
There are no more faithful people 
from among our peers than the choir! 
At court one sits on pews as does the 
congregation. Who is the prosecutor, 
and who are the accused? Past ses- 
sion records show the session doing 
the prosecuting and members of the 
congregation being the accused. Was 
it Jesus who did the defending? 
Where does the grace of Jesus fit into 
this model? 

As a child I used to have recurring 
nightmares of being chased by seve- 
ral black-gowned figures. My dad 
was a minister, and he always wore a 
black gown, so make of that what 
you will. The interesting part of the 
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e Legalism in the 
Presbyterian Church is one 
of the causes for 
deadened creativity, lack 
of friendliness and 
membership decline 


dream was that I was a high flyer, 
soaring into the blue yonder where 
the black-robed figures couldn’t keep 
up. I escaped every time! Friends say 
that I am still trying to escape from 
Presbyterian legalism, and they are 
right. Various presbytery wrangles 
over what the Book of Forms says 
and doesn’t say, drive me up the 
wall. As a matter of fact, I see the le- 
galism in the Presbyterian Church as 
one of the causes for deadened cre- 
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by Iris M. Ford 


ativity, lack of friendliness and mem- 
bership decline. ‘‘Those dour Pres- 
byterians’’ is our public image. It is 
no wonder that people don’t flock to 
our court; they would be found 
guilty! We function through a court 
system and our ministers are called 
moderators as if moderating a dis- 
pute. Presbyterians are known for 
their law and order, and their ability 
to run a meeting with dispatch, but 
we are not known for dispensing 
grace and love! 


Gree this judicial model be re- 


sponsible for the combative, compet- 
itive style of interaction one finds 
among us? The judicial model does 
not promote the church as the living, 
breathing Body of Christ in our 
world. Vital body-life, bonding a 
faith community in love, comes 
through sharing the grace of Jesus 
Christ, active in our midst. A court 
doesn’t come anywhere close to be- 
ing this. Instead, it upholds the law 
over grace. Jesus today would reveal 
us as modern Pharisees (Mt. 23:1- 
14). 

As the Presbyterian Church formu- 
lates a new vision, and considers re- 
structuring the organization, should 
we not go deeper and change the 
model at our very core? As the re- 
structuring goes ahead, when will we 
see that this action is still following 
an ineffective model — _ industri- 
al/institutional survival — borrowed 
from secular society? Unfortunately, 
self-perpetuating church structures 
are not easy to change, but it is im- 
perative that members start to ques- 
tion whether their growth in faith, 
and spiritual needs are being met. A 
change in model at the heart of the 
church would mean far-reaching 
changes in goals, structures, expecta- 
tions, Christian education and _pro- 


ora Court House? 


grammes. Church expectations 
would need to change from using 
people’s time on institutional goals, 
to offering personal affirmation along 
the faith journey. The faith journey 
itself would need to be understood. 
How do we grow in faith, becoming 
whole in Christ? Restructuring would 
focus on a Faith Journey/Faith Shar- 
ing model, with the whole congrega- 
tion being part of a smaller grouping 
where the sharing of faith in personal 
life could be supported and strength- 
ened. Churches then would become 
more open and understanding of each 
other and less critical. 

Let’s call these base units Cottage 
Faith Communities. Cottage de- 
picts warmth and caring, an infor- 
mality that is appealing, a home gath- 
ering. Growth in faith, and sharing 
that faith along life’s journey, is the 
purpose. Community infers that a 
loving, supportive participation of all 
ages is important. These would take 
the place of session districts, most 
committees, study groups and per- 
haps even choirs. The session would 
still need to provide support, continu- 
ity and training. Each Cottage Faith 
Community would focus on: 
the Faith Journey, through: 

e Support for each person’s faith 
journey 

e Working through doubt and life’s 
dilemmas 

e Strengthening 

Christ’s love 
e Studying the Word of God as a 

faith journey 
e Growth in faith 
e Prayer and sharing the gifts of the 

Spirit. 


relationships in 


and Faith Sharing, through: 

e Sharing our faith stories 

e Service to the wider community 
e Intergenerational functions 

e Social activities for all ages 

e A common interest and concern 
e Reaching out to newcomers 

e Missions. 


e Church expectations 
need to change from using 
people’s time on 
institutional goals, to 
offering personal 
affirmation along the faith 
journey 


L., leadership would be the 
norm, with this task being shared be- 
tween members, with training to de- 
velop everyone’s gifts. The clergy 
would be freed from much organiza- 
tional work to do ministry: officiating 
at the sacraments, preaching, teach- 
ing, visiting and counselling. How 
would the Faith Journey/Faith Shar- 
ing model affect sessions, presbyte- 
ries, synods and General Assembly? 
There is strength in this networking 


system, but it could be so much 
more. In the Presbytery of Kam- 
loops, where a far flung boundary 
makes monthly meetings impossible, 
presbytery meets for two days, four 
times a year. The days spent together 
become a spiritual-plus as presbyters 
share personal and work-related con- 
cerns. There is true fellowship and 
faith sharing in this presbytery; it 
isn’t a typical court! Other presbyte- 
ries can be faith-sharing communities 
by being more selective in paper 
shuffling, and time scheduling. Our 
church’s leadership needs to experi- 
ence the bonding Christ’s Spirit 
forges in church structures, being 
spiritual guides of the flock on a faith 
journey together. 

What will emerge as God contin- 
ues to guide the church? Will the 
Presbyterian Church really change 
the model at its core from a judicial 
system to a bonded community on a 
faith journey? Once you begin to 
compare God’s House with a Court 
House the truth is striking: God’s 
House is a tent of meeting, where the 
people know the divine presence 
guiding them along the faith journey 
(Ex. 33:7-11). The church needs to 
reclaim its heart: God’s guiding and 
protecting activity! 

When church people share their 
experiences of the presence of Christ 
in daily life faith comes alive! It is 
this acknowledgement of God’s ac- 
tivity in a faith community that leads 
to the praise and worship of God. 
Here is our heart! Silence on matters 
of faith actually speaks volumes 
about emptiness inside. The judicial 
model has left us feeling totally inad- 
equate: it is no wonder that the 
church often feels fractured and lost. 
May God continue to help us rout out 
the judicial model at our core, and 
find in our hearts Christ’s dwelling 
place: God’s House. 0) 


& 
Iris M. Ford is a Presbyterian minister, and au- 
thor of two books: Life Spirals: The Faith 
Journey (Welch Publishing, 1988), and Faith 
Spirals: The Church's Journey, available Jan- 
uary, 1991. Iris now lives in Osoyoos, B.C. 
where she is continuing her writing. 
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Was Sherlock Holmesa 


Closet Presbyterian? 


by Harriet E. Crosby 


The author uncovers a definitive clue which demonstrates beyond 
doubt that this famous detective became a Presbyterian late in his life 


Sherlock Holmes and the faithful Watson map out a mystery in an illustration by Sidney Paget, whose 
drawings accompanied the stories as they appeared in Strand magazine. Page’s sketches fixed the 
forensic master’s physique firmly in the public mind while Basil Rathbone was still in short pants 


I found myself in a room filled 
with strangers, my right hand clutch- 
ing a glass of white wine. I had come 
alone without benefit of escort or 
companion. Usually I am quite shy at 
large social gatherings, where other 
people are unknown to me. But that 
night I was feeling frisky, impish 
Boldly, I mingled. I introduced my- 
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self to doctors, housewives, judges, 
university professors, and office 
workers, chatting up the membership 
of the San Francisco chapter of the 
Baker Street Irregulars, named _ the 
Scowrers and Molly Maguires. A 
few weeks earlier I read the complete 
stories and novels of Sherlock 
Holmes, to which fellow Sherlocki- 
ans refer as the Canon. Holmes’ life 
and adventures, so faithfully record- 
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ed by his biographer and friend, Dr. 
Watson, had seized upon my imagi- 
nation with an intensity that surprised 
me. I was hooked. My _ shyness 
melted before a room filled with 85 
people wearing deer-stalker caps, 
dedicated to following in the foot- 
steps of the Master. Here, Sherlock 
Holmes lived, breathed and had his 
being. | 
As we took our seats for dinner 


) 


‘ 
b 


and the evening’s programme, I met 
a lanky young man with dark, horn- 
rimmed glasses who asked, ‘*What 
aspect of Sherlockania are you en- 
deavouring to research?’’ Maybe it 
was the wine. Maybe it was the 
excitement of finding so many other 
people who shared my passion for all 
things Holmesian. I heard myself an- 
swer, ‘‘I am most intrigued by the 
theology of Sherlock Holmes.’’ I 
hadn’t been intrigued by any such 
thing until that very moment. The 
young man looked startled. Clearly 
the word ‘‘theology’’ momentarily 
surprised him. Regaining his compo- 
sure, he replied, ‘‘That would not be 
without precedent in the Canon.”’ 

I nodded sagely. 

On my dinner plate were placed a 
number of items — an outline of the 
evening’s programme, an application 
to the Persian Slipper Club of San 
Francisco, and a description for the 
Baker Street Irregulars, in general, 
and the Scowrers and Molly Ma- 
guires, in particular. It was in the lat- 
ter item that I discovered the Creed of 
the Baker Street Irregulars composed 
by Anthony Boucher. For those unfa- 
miliar with the world’s greatest con- 
sulting detective and his biographer, 
and for those who doubt that Sher- 
lock Holmes has any connection with 
theology, I recommend a careful 
reading of the Creed: 


Sherlock Holmes, the greatest de- 
tective and perhaps the best and wis- 
est man whom the English-speaking 
world has ever known, was born in 
1854. He practised as a private en- 
quiry agent in London (chiefly at the 
immortal address of 221B Baker 
Street) from 1877 to 1891, when he 
was believed to have perished in the 
act of destroying the arch-criminal 
Professor Moriarity. In the third year 
he returned from the dead and re- 
sumed active practice until his retire- 
ment in 1903. Since that time he has 
devoted himself to beekeeping on the 
Sussex Downs (emerging from retire- 
ment to save the British Empire in 
1914), and may, since his obituary 
has never been published, be still al- 
ive at an advanced age. 

The world-famous accounts of his 
cases . . . were written chiefly by his 
friend and associate Dr. John Ham- 
ish Watson. . . Watson’s skilful liter- 
ary agent was his fellow physician 


Arthur Conan Doyle, himself a writer 
of some reputation, especially as a 
historical novelist. The assertion by 
the agent's sons that their father 
‘“‘wrote’’ the cases and even that he 
‘““created’’ the character of Holmes 
is patently absurd. This creed is the 
firm belief of most rational men [and 
women], but in particular it is the de- 
vout doctrine of The Baker Street Ir- 
regulars. 

The Creed of the Baker Street Ir- 
regulars seemed so confessional in 
nature that I began to wonder wheth- 
er Sherlock Holmes might not be 
some sort of closet Presbyterian. 


Could it be, I wondered, that scat- 
tered throughout the Canon are clues 
to Holmes’ theology? Would it be 


possible to prove that Sherlock 
Holmes possessed Presbyterian pro- 
clivities? By the time the Scowrers 
and Molly Maguires had toasted the 
health of Irene Adler, the only wom- 
an to defeat Sherlock Holmes, Mrs. 
Hudson, housekeeper to Watson and 
Holmes, and of course, Mycroft 
Holmes, Sherlock’s eccentric broth- 
er, I had resolved to exegete the Can- 
on with regard to the theology of Mr. 
Sherlock Holmes. 

My notes portrayed Holmes as a 
19th-century free thinker, raised an 
Anglican to become a kind of vague 
deist, something of a gnostic, famil- 


iar with the occult, yet with an avid 
interest in comparative religions. It 
looked as though I had searched in 
vain for the Presbyterian Sherlock 
Holmes. Yet there was one more de- 
finitive clue to Holmes’ religious 
life. Late in Holmes’ career, it was to 
Christianity, though not the Chris- 
tianity of his youth, that Holmes re- 
turned. 

In ‘‘The Adventure of the Retired 
Colourman’’ the murderer, when 
confronted with his crime, attempted 
suicide by trying to swallow a small 
white pill. Holmes grabs the mur- 
derer’s throat, thwarting the suicide 
attempt, saying, ““No short cuts. . . 
All things must be done decently and 
in order.”’ 


“I could only 
deduce that 

this verse was 
on his mind...” 


Spoken during a moment of sur- 
prise and crisis, Holmes’ remark was 
entirely uncalculated. We have seen 
that his knowledge of the Bible was 
‘‘a trifle rusty.”’ It is highly unlikely 
that Holmes would quote | Corinthi- 
ans 14:40 during such a critical time. 
i could only deduce that this verse 
was on his mind, perhaps holding 
special meaning for him. I would like 
to suggest that as Sherlock Holmes’ 
career began to draw to a close he be- 
came a Presbyterian. “*All things 
should be done decently and in or- 
der’ is the rallying cry of all Pres- 
byterians, a verse that lies close to 
the Presbyterian heart, a verse that is 
ever on the Presbyterian tongue. To 
quote this particular verse during a 
life-and-death moment proves that 
Sherlock Holmes made Presbyteria- 
nism his ultimate theological home. 

The Canon showed Holmes to be a 
man of the 19th-century in whom the 
rational and the supernatural were 
both at work. Indeed, Sherlock 
Holmes, the world’s greatest consult- 
ing detective, was the archetype for 
the 19th-century theologian, for 
whom the pursuit of rationality and 
the fascination of mystery were 
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KNOX PRESTON PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, 132 Argyle Street N., Cam- 
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Sherlock Holmes 


continued 


forces constantly in motion. Any at- 
tempt to study God is an attempt to 
study Mystery. And the study of 
Mystery, in some atavistic sort of 
way, naturally led Holmes to the con- 
templation of good and evil as well as 
postulations of Providence, ultimate- 
ly to embrace the Presbyterian 
church. 

The process by which the consult- 
ing detective arrives at the solution of 
a mystery and the process by which 
the theologian of the 19th-century at- 
tempts to understand God, the ulti- 
mate Mystery, are much the same. 
The art of deduction, in one form or 
another, was as neccessary to the 
theologian as to Sherlock Holmes. 
Holmes knew that solving the mys- 
tery of the disappearance of the naval 
treaty required the same methodical 
reasoning as constructing a theology 
of the Trinity — all must be done 
“‘decently and in order.”’ 


The last adventure of Sherlock 

Holmes’ life, “‘His Last Bow,’’ re- 
cords Holmes and Watson as old 
men, coming out of retirement to 
save the British Empire from a World 
War I German spy. It is fitting that at 
the close of their final adventure to- 
gether, Holmes leaves Watson, all of 
Britain, and those of us who eagerly 
follow in the Master’s foot-steps with 
this benediction: 
‘‘There’s an East wind coming . . ., 
such a wind as never blew on En- 
gland yet. It will be cold and bitter, 
Watson, and a good many of us may 
wither before its blast. But it’s God’s 
Own wind none the less, and a clean- 
er, better, stronger land will lie in the 
sunshine when the storm has 
cleared.’’ 


When not casting her discerning eye toward 
the denizens of Baker Street, Harriet E. Cros- 
by is marketing manager for academic and 
clergy professional books at Harper & Row, 
San Francisco. She is, like her claim for Sher- 
lock Holmes, a Presbyterian. 


Excerpted from ‘‘Famous shamus a closet 
Presbyterian, ‘‘by Harriet E. Crosby, original- 
ly published in Books & Religion, Vol.17, No. 
1, Spring 1990. Reprinted with permission 
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PROFILE 


Knox Presbyterian Church, Neepawa, Manitoba 


an Historic Site! 


by Jennie E. Vickers 


n this day of speed and change, 
the designation of an old church 
building as an historic site (on a quiet 
street, in a small Manitoba town) 
may not seem a momentous event! 
However, within the 100 years in 
which the Knox Presbyterian Church 
building, Neepawa, Manitoba, has 
endured the weather and changing 
circumstances, momentous events 
have occurred! Manitoba became a 
province; two World Wars were 
fought; radio, television, computers 
were invented. Still the church re- 
mains, serene, unmovable a worship- 
ping congregation, witness to the 
goodness of God and to Presbyteria- 
nism in this part of Western Canada. 

The first Presbyterian missionaries 
arrived in the Neepawa area in 1877. 
Worship was held in homes. In 1891, 
the present church building, as it 
stands today, was built and dedicated 
to the glory of God. S. C. Murray 
was the minister. The years 1921 to 
1925 were momentous, historic ones 
for Presbyterians. The voice of 
change was in the air — Church 
Union. The congregation of Knox, 
Neepawa, was privileged in having 
the Rev. R. G. Stewart as minister. 
He remained steadfast against union 
throughout his ministry. Under the 
Provincial Act on Church Union, the 
congregation voted on June 11, 1925 
to remain within The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. Today there is a 
close relationship between the United 
and the Presbyterian church in Nee- 
pawa. 

On October 24, 1989, the Knox 
Presbyterian church building was de- 
clared an historic site by the Depart- 
ment of Heritage, Culture and Recre- 
ation, with the permission of the 
Brandon Presbytery. This old, majes- 
tic building, with an impressive heri- 
tage, is an example of early Presbyte- 
rian architecture, noted by tourists 


and professional artists. It is also 
used for community culture as the ac- 
coustics in this historical building are 
the best in Neepawa. 

The re-dedication of the restored 


‘ Rev. R. G. Stewart 


1921 - 1925 


church building is planned for June 2 
1991, the 100th anniversary of the 
building itself. O 


Mrs. Vickers is a member of Knox Church, 
Neepawa, Man. 
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W... Robert Kernohan resigned recently as editor of Life and 


Work, the official magazine of the Church of Scotland, he was quoted 
as saying that he was tired of being editor of a magazine for the 
Labour Party at prayer. In the following article he reflects on the 
present state of the Kirk in Scotland 


A Time to Go 


by R. D. Kernohan 


ar author of Ecclesiastes might 
have added to his list of things for 
which there is a season that there is 
‘a time to stay, and a time to go.”’ 

I decided after 17 surprisingly hap- 
py years it was time to go as editor of 
the Kirk’s magazine Life and Work. 
What made them surprising was the 
extent of the understanding and toler- 
ance that a church editor can get from 
congregations and a journalist from 
ministers. What made it time to go 
was a lack of political understanding 
and judgment in a relatively small but 
disproportionately powerful section 
of the Kirk, and an intolerance be- 
tween different sections of the 
church. 

I was asked by your editor to offer 
a short ‘‘reflection.’’ I don’t know if 
his idea of short is the same as mine 
or, more important, how relevant the 
political tensions in the British 
churches (and between them and the 
Government) are to Canadian condi- 
tions. 

Perhaps our politics (where I am 
on the Right) have only vague affini- 
ties with Canadian ones. We here 
know who Mr. Mulroney is, but find 
it hard to distinguish between your 
two main parties. And you are bound 
to be on your own in handling the one 
really big political issue we know 
about, relations between Quebec and 
the rest of Canada. But possibly our 
theological parties (where the centre 
is caught in the crossfire) may be 
closer to yours. 

Therefore my first relevant reflec- 
tion is that while political divisions in 
the church, or between church and 
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attention, the theological divide is a 
far greater threat. Conservative evan- 
gelicals (called fundamentalists by 
their critics) are a growing part of a 
shrinking church. This appears to be 
the case in the Church of England as 
well as the Kirk. The trend, success 
in attracting candidates for the min- 


Wie political 


divisions in the church, or 
between church and 
government, attract far 
more media attention, the 
theological divide is a far 
greater threat 


istry, is resented by liberals, some of 
them most illiberal in their reactions. 
A church editor has enough problems 
without this acrimony. But, more im- 
portant, the church has problems 
enough without it in a_ secular, 
materialist society. 

In the next ten years the Kirk will 
need more patience and mutual toler- 
ance than it sometimes shows. It will 
have to devote to its internal unity 
and harmony some of the enthusiasm 
and sensitivity that its leaders find it 
easier to summon up in ecumenical 
matters. 

Compared to this, the political 
bickering (and as some of us see it, 
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government, attract far more media SS 


the bias) is much less serious. For my 
second relevant reflection is that po- 
litical interest and involvement do 
not run very deep, either in the Kirk 
or the Church of England. In both 
churches the balance of political 
opinion among active members of 
congregations is almost certainly 
rather different from that of Assem- 
blies and synods, never mind the 
committees and working parties of 
enthusiasts which tend to set the 
agenda. 


E.. in Scotland, where public 


opinion polls suggest that support for 
Mrs. Thatcher’s Conservative Gov- 
ernment has fallen to not much above 
20 per cent, the age and social struc- — 
ture of the church creates a rather dif- 


ri. fashionable political emphasis is partly a bid to 
recover the church's influence in society and 


affirm its relevance 


ferent situation. Conservative sup- 
porters are almost certainly the larg- 
est single political group in the Kirk, 
though the great majority of them 
want to keep the church out of poli- 
tics rather than steer it to the right. 
There are special factors which 
have made the situation in Scotland 
especially difficult for the Govern- 
ment and these are reflected in the 
Kirk. It is almost the least favourably 
placed part of the United Kingdom to 
take advantage either of the econom- 
ic integration of Europe (which fa- 
vours London and the South-East) or 
the movement away from Govern- 
ment economic direction to reliance 
on market forces. Community con- 
cerns have forced the church to align 
itself with campaigns to help de- 
clining or shrinking heavy industries, 
such as steel, coal, and shipbuilding. 


O.. of the dangers of 


politics in the church is 
that it encourages self- 
justification rather than 
humility 


At the same time the radical parts 
of the British churches (including in 
Scotland the [ona Community) have 
been trying to relate a theology of lib- 
eration to British conditions. In En- 
glish cities this has tended both to ex- 
aggerate and exacerbate tensions 
brought by black and Asian immigra- 
tion. In Scotland it has focused 


church concern on ‘‘areas of depriva- 
tion,’’ mainly peripheral council 
housing estates rather than inner cit- 
ies. I have found the arguments un- 
convincing and the action ineffec- 
tive. There is much lamentation 
about the middle-class style and sub- 
urban setting of the congregations 
which are the backbone of the Kirk, 
but the only effective ‘‘alternative 
church’’ I encounter is among the 
gathered congregations of the Evan- 
gelicals. 

No one can be unconcerned about 
the moral and spiritual deprivation 
which accompanies the pockets of 
poverty in modern Scotland, showing 
itself most obviously in drug-taking 
and fatherless families. But it is af- 
fecting prosperous areas too, though 
in different ways. The guilt complex 
of the Kirk and the Anglicans about 
being ‘‘middle-class’’ and too subur- 
ban has probably obscured the most 
serious practical problem facing the 
mainstream churches. 


A quiet middle-class drift away 


from religious belief and_ practice 
threatens to destroy the ability of the 
Kirk and the Church of England to 
serve as ‘‘national Churches.’’ The 
economic and spiritual base may be- 
come too small. There will be insuf- 
ficient self-confidence, not enough 
money, and too few recruits for the 
ministry — except in the conserva- 
tive evangelical section of the 
church. 


The fashionable political emphasis 
is partly a bid to recover the church’s 
influence in society and affirm its 
‘‘relevance.’’ Sometimes, as in the 
total and uncritical commitment to 
the African National Congress line 
on South Africa, it wants to back 
those it sees as future winners. But at 
home it often seems to relate to the 
politics and industry of the past, 
wishing it could undo Mrs. Thatch- 
er’s reforms rather than move for- 
ward from them. And the church en- 
thusiasts preaching sanctions against 
South Africa were taken completely 
by surprise by the popular reaction in 
Eastern Europe against communism. 
Only a year or two ago you could be 
accused of being a ‘‘Cold Warrior’’ 
for saying things now taken for grant- 
ed in Budapest or Prague. 


P olitical interest and 
involvement do not run 
very deep, either in the 
Kirk or the Church of 
England 


That was also the time when with- 
out much success a section of the 
Kirk, small in numbers but strong in 
influence, wanted to get us excited 
about Nicaragua. Their own excite- 
ment does not seem to have survived 
the elections there! 

But one of the dangers of politics 
in the church is that it encourages 
self-justification rather than humility. 
We say “‘we told you so’’ (to each 
other and to politicians) when we 
ought to preach repentance, starting 
with ourselves. The only real rele- 
vance is in universal repentance. 

The Church, being of divine insti- 
tution and not human construction, 
will survive. But at a time when its 
strength is so obviously unequal to its 
task, the fashionable political em- 
phasis is at best a diversion of en- 
ergy, at worst an unnecessary hand- 
icap. (J 
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New Meaning for Today? 


Ice is a simple word that can conjure up radically different 
images depending on whether you are in Canada or Guyana 


by Lesley K. Appel 


A warm November evening with a 
pleasant ocean breeze was not much 
comfort to my neighbour on this last 
Tuesday of the month. We had no 
power. “‘Black-out!’’ I had heard 
that all too familiar word once again. 
Only today we have had a black-out 
since this morning, and it threatens to 
last well into the night. 

The cow, as if she had found new 
strength, kicked out her broken leg. 
Her foot crashed against the rusty 
barrel, disturbing the awkward si- 
lence of the greying evening. I had 
not seen her display such strength 
since the weekend. I thought to my- 
self what an odd sight for a city girl, 
as I sat on the stairs of my front porch 
and watched the pain-stricken cow, 
while the sunlight faded into twilight. 
Both the vet and a friend who raised 
cows had offered the same solution. 
A cow with a broken leg here in 
Guyana seemed only to have one des- 
tination. 

Sure enough, just then the butcher 
came down the dark path to examine 
the cow. The cow only greeted his ar- 
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rival by offering a mooing sound as 
she lay on her good side; a sound 
which I had never really heard a cow 
make before. 


A cow with a broken leg 
has only one destination in 
Guyana 


The shadowy figures, illuminated 
only by kerosene lamps, bartered. 
Ten minutes later a deal was struck: 
the equivalent of perhaps $50.00 Ca- 
nadian for a full-grown cow no less. 
My neighbour was informed that the 
cow probably would not make it 
through the night and then she would 
lose any possible chance of making a 
sale: she felt backed into a corner. 
The butcher suggested that he was 
taking a big risk because with the 
black-out he might not be able to find 
the ice needed to keep the meat cold 
until the market day on Friday. 

Ice. Is this what this discussion is 
really all about, I thought? Has this 
cow’s worth been reduced to the ef- 
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fect of a black-out? This cow is only 
worth a quarter of its proper market 
value because the butcher claims he 
is taking a chance at being able to 
find ice. The word ‘‘ice’’ was once 
again haunting me with a new and 
strange meaning, both as I have ex- 
perienced it in this society and in 
Canada. 

The importance of refrigeration 
was brought home to me forcing a re- 
evaluation of my initial assumptions. 
The lack of frozen water, or ice, was 
no doubt the reason for many of the 
laws which we can find in the book 
of Leviticus. Lack of proper refriger- 
ation necessitated careful scrutiny of 
what was eaten and how it was pre- 
pared. Likewise in Guyana, a coun- 
try of many black-outs, ice is in 
many ways a luxury we in Canada 
take for granted. 

Because I have spent most of my 
life in large, first-world cities and 
now live in what many refer to as the 
Third World, I am challenged to re- 
examine my understanding of the 
world around me, especially in a 
country such as this one. Guyana has | 
now surpassed Haiti as the poorest | 


/ 


country in the Western Hemisphere. 

I have tried to imagine if there 
could ever be a similar problem in 
Canada. Could someone or some- 
thing ever be in a life threatening sit- 
uation because of ice? Yes. I suppose 
a child skating on thin ice could be in 
a life-threatening situation. More- 
over, if we were to change our defi- 
nition of ‘‘ice’’ slightly, then there 
are endless possibilities of it becom- 
ing a problem in society. Not long 
ago I viewed ice as something which 
appeared in the winter time, and then 
in the summer it would again appear 
inside a beverage. If, however, we 
change or alter this simplistic view of 
ice we add new and disturbing di- 
mensions. Most definitely, the drug 
‘ice’ drastically changes our under- 
standing. 


1. drug “ice” is far 
more pernicious than 
cocaine or crack 


In school I was taught about va- 
rious drugs, their potential problems 
and side effects. Since school days, 
drugs such as cocaine and crack have 
made the ‘‘news’’ many, many 
times. Recently, the drug ‘‘ice’’ has 
become part of the headlines. Ice is a 
methamphetamine refined and man- 
ufactured in a laboratory. It is a far 
more pernicious type of a drug than 
cocaine or crack. ‘‘Ice’’ — what a 
choice of words. 

“‘TIce’’ as a drug, in the first-world, 
has come to offer a cheaper, longer 
‘“‘high’’ than its predecessor, crack. 
As well, it offers worse side effects, 
including kidney failure, erratic be- 
haviour, paranoia, as well as the 
crashing-down ‘‘lows’’ of the com- 
ing-out of the ice-induced euphoria. 
What a difference this understanding 
of ice is compared to the need for ice 
in order to store a piece of beef until 
the weekly market day. 

In Guyana, ice is used in refrigera- 
tion. The value of a marketable item 
may be greatly affected depending on 
its availability. Another “‘ice’’ will 
have different but equally strong ef- 
fects on society in Canada. LJ 


As 
Lesley Appel works with her husband Ray ina 
Christian Education assignment for The Pres- 
byterian Church in Guyana. 


The Road To 


Sherbrooke 


Huge white monuments of earlier days 
Mark communities within blue haze 
And once a week they toll their bell 
Calling who will to come and tell 
Their God, of their affairs. 


And so they came, another time 
On foot, in carriage, long in line 
Stretched out amid the green 
And now, no more are seen 
They were of another time. 


The monuments still stately stand 

Pale and empty, through the land 
Marking communities that are no more 
But quiet stops for the travel-sore 

And names on tourists’ maps. 


Where neighbours once from all around 
Met and conversed on hallowed ground 
And left refreshed, renewed in God 
There now Stand only in the fog. . . 
White monuments. 


— Marion MacDonald 
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Canadian Christian Festival [Il — Halifax 1990 


The trick to remaining Sé 
and human 


by Gordon Hodgson 


ore than 6500 peo- 
ple registered for the 1990 Canadian 
Christian Festival III in Halifax. The 
festival continued the tradition of Ot- 
tawa (1982) and Calgary (1986), 
with a super celebration by Christians 
of all sizes, shapes and colours, and 
of all denominational stripes, both 
mainline and ‘non-denominational’. 
The speakers-list included the tradi- 
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tional big-name imported folk, as 
well as a few home-grown Christian 
leaders. Halifax had roughly the 
same number of participants as the 
Calgary festival four years before. 
Halifax was a celebration! There 
was something for everyone, but no 
one could take it all in, and perhaps 
that is the secret of successful Ca- 
nadian Christian festivals. Everyone 
present was challenged and satiated, 
inspired and informed, by a smorgas- 
bord of Christian understanding with 
everything from evangelicals on the 
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one hand to the classical scholars on 
the other. Nobody had to accept any- 
thing, or everything, that was pre- 
sented; on the contrary, everyone 
could select and enjoy what was 
uniquely important to that particular 
person. This was graphically shown 
when even the biggest of the big 
name speakers drew audiences rep- 
resenting, in quantitative terms, only 
half of the total registrants — a fas- 
cinating commentary on changing 
public attitudes in a rapidly ‘‘plura- 
lizing’’ society. 


Indeed, this may be the contempo- 
rary message of Christianity in a plu- 
ralistic society — in a society that is 
rapidly moving away from the tradi- 
tion of denominations, individual na- 
tional political parties, and other na- 
tional groupings of people. Many 
people are now finding their principal 
interests lie in what some social sci- 

. entists call ‘“single-interest’’ groups. 
A **Parade of Praise” These are much smaller groupings, 
grened the Taine, much more focussed, and character- 
vine ee ary ized by intense energy and, typically, 

a short life. 


yi theme of the Halifax 


Christian festival was ‘‘A time to 

love,’’ and the theme was developed 
The theme was in four sub-topics of ‘‘a time to love 
‘A Time to Love” God,” ‘*‘a time to love self,’’ ‘‘a time 
to love neighbour,’’ and ‘‘a time to 
love creation.’’ Loving God was a 
pervasive topic running throughout 
the festival, of fundamental impor- 
tance to all the other sub-themes. 
‘*Loving self’’ tended to be captured 
by the Christian conservatives. 
‘“‘Loving neighbour’’ got a lot of 
good attention in dealing with social 
action issues here and abroad. ‘*Af- 
fection for God’s creation’’ was hon- 
est and intense, and culminated in a 
spectacular presentation of a musical 
play written for, and presented at, the 


Halifax festival — The Rose Prom- 
Affection for God’s ise. 
creation The Halifax festival was a festival. 
EE ieee It had an opening parade; it had mu- 
in a musical : : 
Breudeion. sic, arts and drama; it had prayer 


‘The Rose Promise’’. counselling; it had plenary sessions, 
and 80 workshops on a wide variety 
of topics. There was a major market- 
place where over 75 Christian (but no 
Presbyterian) organizations displayed 
their particular ministries. There 
were special programmes for chil- 
dren and youth, including puppets, 
stories, crafts and creative clowning. 
There was a major display of spon- 
soring denominations but no Pres- 
byterian entry, although The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada was listed 
in the festival programme as a spon- 
soring body. 

The smorgasbord structure with so 
much to offer made it possible for 
each of the 6500 participants to leave 

- Photos courtesy of Halifax with a truly unique enrich- 

The Anglican Journal. ment. Some wondered what the point 
was in providing workshop topics 
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Sane and Human 


continued 


At the podium 


Methodist, 

broadcaster 
and author, 
England. 


Tony Campolo, 
Baptist sociology 
professor, USA. 


that drew only ten participants — un- 
til they realized that that topic was 
supremely important to those ten 
people, and this was a marvellous op- 
portunity for them to grow spiritually 
in that area. And at the same time, 
perhaps 30 other topics were being 
developed with an equal intensity — 
all tied together under the general 
theme of the love of God — with par- 
ticipants ranging from ten to several 
hundred. Was it Kant who promoted 
the challenge of ‘‘dare to know’’ in 
dealing with the meaning of ‘‘en- 
lightenment’’ as a summons to hu- 
man reason to trust its own powers 
and to dare to question the accepted 
traditions? The festival was not a 
general assembly of a single denomi- 
nation with formalized legislative 
functions. It was a time to grow spiri- 
tually under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. 


Archbishop Ted Scott, 
Anglican, Canada. 
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Pauline Webb, 


Pea took part 
in the organization of the festival, as 
was the case for both Ottawa and 
Calgary, but they were totally invisi- 
ble when it came to leadership and 
scholarship at Halifax. 

While there is no way in which a 
comprehensive overview of the festi- 
val can be given, it is helpful to illus- 
trate a few of the approaches includ- 
ing both theme speakers and 
workshops. For example, it was 
asked, *‘Why must there be injustice 
and oppression in this part of the 
world while others are enjoying de- 
mocracy and freedom in anoth- 
er? .. . Why must it be that people 
are treated as though they were noth- 
ing but dirt . . . in this part, just be- 
cause of their race! God wants to see 
justice and goodness, and love and 
compassion in this world, but God is 
not going to shoot down thunderbolts 
to destroy those who prevent it. God 
can depend only on you and me. . . 
you and I must provide for all — with 
our fish and bread. Without such raw 
material, God is unable to accompl- 
ish what God wants to do ‘ 
Thus, Desmond Tutu said the church 
has the responsibility to bring the 
love of God to the fore, as it com- 
ments on, and works for, social 
change in all oppressed regions in the 
world. 

The world is changing in other 
ways — communication has seen a 
spectacular change from a time in 
which the transfer of information was 
hopelessly limited because there was 
so little information to transfer, to an 
era in which there is an enormous 
overload of information. At the same 
time we have gone from a time of 
three-hour sermons to a 30-second at- 
tention span. ‘‘We made an unholy 
pact,’’ Elizabeth Thoman - said, 
‘with the powers of the day, when 
we accepted a system of mass com- 
munication which provided ‘‘free’’ 
radio and television services in return 
for exposure to constant and unremit- 
ting assault by people who use and 
control the media.’’ This has 
changed the entire way in which we 
live and act, not only because of the 
relentless consumerism involved, but 
because of the ‘“‘value messages’’ re- 
ceived during ‘‘mindless entertain- 
ment.’ ‘‘The mass media tend to fa- 


vour instant gratification and the 
quick fix,’’ Thoman said, ‘‘and 
image over substance and limitless 
material gain for the simple reason 
that ... well, it’s progress.’’ The 
challenge to the church in such a sys- 
tem is enormous, as it finds itself just 
one more ‘‘interest group’’ compet- 
ing for attention in the unholy cla- 
mour from the rest of the world. 

‘“‘We don’t have to force differ- 
ences on one another. We are always 
trying to convert one another rather 
than trying to understand one anoth- 
er,’’ another workshop leader said. 
‘*Non-natives should spend time with 
the people and just respect what the 
natives say . . . Listen to our elders. 
The fact is that we have never been 
respected; our ways, our thoughts, 
our prayers — everything — have 
just been totally rejected [by non-na- 
tives]. There are [many] things we 
can learn from each other. We’re all 
full of wisdom. We’re all full of ex- 


Archbishop Desmond 
Tutu of South Africa, 
wearing a Festival T-Shirt 


periences. We can arrive at the con- 
clusion that we are all the same.’’ 
This was a longhouse perspective on 
our relationship to God and creation, 
as expressed in a workshop con- 
ducted on a lawn in Dalhousie Uni- 
versity by Niigam’Agan Gkisedtana- 
moogk of the MicMac Confederacy. 


nd & 
he church became 


the unofficial opposition to 
the government in East Germany,’’ 
said Karl Sievert. ‘“The church was 
the one that critiqued the govern- 
ment. Out of the justice issues came 
profound Bible studies. After the 
meeting of the World Council of 
Churches (WCC) in Vancouver, 
2500 congregations in East Germany 
studied the WCC document dealing 
with peace, justice and the integrity 
of creation. The [East German] gov- 
ernment realized that they could not 


squash the church. Peace vigils were 
held every Monday night in more and 
more churches all across East Ger- 
many, led by pastors and laymen. 
For five or six years, people came ev- 
ery Monday night and lit candles — 
peace candles and they built up over 
the years [great thicknesses of wax]. 
Thus the church became the official 
opposition, to critique and challenge 
the government. People came on 
Monday nights, but not just Christian 
people. All of this led to the massive 
political changes in October 1989 in 
East Germany; and in the elections in 
March of 1990, 55 per cent of the 
elected members were Christians, 13 
were pastors; seven Christians be- 
came cabinet members. This led to 
the quip that ‘‘East Germany used to 
be run by communists; now it is run 
by Christians.’’ The fact of the mat- 
ter was that Christians were the only 
people knowledgeable about demo- 
cratic processes because of the expe- 
rience they gained in sustaining their 
churches over the years.”’ 

Herbert O’Driscoll closed the fes- 
tival with the observation drawn from 
a letter written at the time of the col- 
lapse of Rome: ‘*The trick to remain- 
ing alive in a strange and changing 
turmoil — the trick to remaining sane 
and human, and together and com- 
mitted — is to know there are always 
two cities — the city of humanity and 
the city of God . . . and the trick is 
always to know that even as you walk 
the dying, changing streets of the hu- 
man city — that even as you walk 
those streets — you are given at that 
moment a vision of the city of God.”’ 

The Halifax festival offered more 
than a hundred such experiences in 
the four short days of its existence. 
Thousands of people benefitted from 
the experiences. The next Canadian 
Christian Festival will likely be held 
in four years’ time, in central Cana- 
da, in a place with a noticeable multi- 
cultural flavor. 


= 


Dr. Hodgson is a writer and editor from Cal- 
gary, who covered the festival for the Record. 
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Letters 


continued from page 7 


tred and the violence, would I be 
doing? My answer has changed, of 
course, as I grew, but never have I 
questioned it as I have this summer. 

I was disgusted by the death of the 
policeman in Oka. I cried real tears 
for the agony his family must bear. 
On December 22, 1975, my uncle, 
Constable Eric Spicer, was killed 
while on duty. Ill never forget the 
effect it had on my family. 

My disgust turned to fear as I saw 
the arsenal of weapons the warriors 
flouted. My fear turned to panic 
when I heard the warriors’ ‘‘spiritual 
leader’? speak of sabotaging our 
power supplies, including nuclear 
power. So here I sit, waiting for the 
Armed Forces to move on the barri- 
cades. I know some of them. I trust 
them to do what is right, and believe 
our soldiers are amongst the best 


——_—_—_—— 


We publish as many letters as possi- 
ble. All are subject to editing, and 
should not exceed 200 words. Letters 
are intended to provide for the wide 
expression of views among our read- 
ership. Publication, however, does 
tot imply endorsement either by the 
RECORD or The _ Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 
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trained in the world. 

Listen to me as one whose ances- 
tral land is divided by misunderstand- 
ing and hatred — but most of all by 
politics. We must stop this bickering; 
Indian/white man, French/English, 
Judaeo-Christian/Non-Judaeo-Chris- 
tian. We must stop this before, like 
Northern Ireland, there is no right or 
wrong; before more of us become 
people we weren’t meant to be. 

I am the first to admit my lack of 
understanding of the complex legal 
issues. I do not consider myself a rac- 


ist, however, These words are part of 

a battle to try not to become a racist. I 
hate no one. I’m just frightened. 

Patti Mumford, 

Dartmouth, N.S. 


Cartoon not funny 


This letter is written in regard to 
‘*Watson’s World’’ as found in the 
September issue of the Record. 

The cartoon, is, at best, in poor 
taste. We object because it under- 
mines all that we are trying to do in 
parish ministry in speaking to our 
youth with messages of acceptance 
and affirmation. We want young peo- 
ple in our churches because they give 
us life and inspiration. They teach us 
about joy and excitement. Your car- 
toon says that they are ‘‘insuffera- 
ble.’’ Not only is it condescending, 
but it demeans the energy and exu- 
berance of youth. 

Mark 10:14 finishes with the 
words “‘for of such is the kingdom of 
God.’’ (KJV) It would appear that 


1991 PROGRAMMES OF 


A ee ara 1 CONTINUING 
@ THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 
THE PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, 
sidence momen 
| FOR SENIOR CITIZENS... Programme A: February 18-22, 1991 


Programme B: February 25-March 1, 1991 


Leaders include: 
Professor Melvin D. Hugen, Calvin College 
Pastoral Care 
Professor John H. Leith, U.T.S., Richmond 


¢ Location ~ Bloor & Dufferin, 
at Dufferin Subway Station 
Private accommodation at 
reasonable rates 

All meals served 
Housekeeping services 
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La official receipts for donations Professor John Webster, Wycliffe 
HH Z Theology of the Resurrection 
i pie, g Professor Fred Wisse, McGill 
5 eee I Corinthians and the Minister 
aed : r Plus Workshop on Preaching 
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1991 L.W. ANDERSON LECTURES: 


Professor George Lindbeck, Yale University 
: “The Church's Identification as Israel: 

Write, call Problems of Retrieval” 
or visit today... 
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SERRE 
SES SSE ERA TE 
1140 Bloor St. W., Toronto M6H 4E6 TOWER 
(416) 536-6111 Ilan Logan, Administrator 
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Paha Address enquiries to: 
the Presbyterian College 
3495 University Street 


Montreal, Quebec, H3A 2A8 


Mr. Watson’s exegesis is also incor- 
rect. 

We hope that you understand that 
this matter is not funny and we bring 
it to your attention for the great sig- 
nificance that it has for the publica- 
tion and all ministry to youth. 

Drew Strickland, Carol Loudon, 
Alan Stewart, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Ecological Catastrophe 


Of late, the Record has begun to 
discuss environmental issues. We are 
encouraged to reduce, reuse and re- 
cycle — all very necessary and long 
overdue. 

However, these activities which 
address the symptoms of environ- 
mental affront, risk giving the im- 
pression that adequate response is be- 
ing made and divert attention from 
the real problem. This is twofold, 
and is confounded by the disparity 


between living standards in affluent 
western Europe and North America, 
and the struggling remainder. 

One of the two basic causes of im- 
pending ecological catastrophe is 
simply over-population. Every eco- 
logist and animal manager under- 
stands the concept of ‘‘carrying ca- 
pacity,’’ the ability of any tract of 
land to sustain an animal population. 
Estimates of world population vary 
but there is widespread agreement 
that we are near the limit of a sustain- 
able human population if we haven't 
already passed it. Despite this, some 
countries still report a four per cent 
annual population growth. 

The other basic cause of our envi- 
ronmental troubles is our uncritical 
and unbridled application of modern 
technology, with no consideration for 
long-term environmental effects. We 
cannot switch off the Industrial Rev- 
olution but we’d better start to distin- 


-guish between needs and wants, be- 


tween what is simply technically pos- 


sible and what is environmentally tol- 
erable. 

It is here that the two causes come 
together. With more people and more 
urbanization, cities are spreading 
Over good agricultural land. The 
more affluent demand family dwell- 
ing space which aggravates the prob- 
lem of urban sprawl and, simulta- 
neously, creates the need for more 
use of private cars — a major source 
of atmospheric contamination. 

Recycling cans, using biodegrada- 
ble plastic and reconstituted paper are 
all very well. They may make one 
feel like an activist but, though help- 
ful, they do little to get at the real 
cause of environmental degradation. 
The population issue is fraught with 
concerns of elitism, racism and cul- 
ture; the technology one bears direct- 
ly on the comfortable indulgent life- 
style enjoyed in affluent countries 
and raises the ‘‘not-in-my-backyard’’ 
bogey. R. M. Strang, 

South Surrey, B.C. 


THROWAWAY CHILDREN | 


They are called Deficient and Unsalvageable. Crammed into institutions 


they lie in small, filthy cribs - hungry, cold and sick - not making a sound. 


They have never seen a toy, or been touched and held. In fact, nobody 


even knows their names. They are Romania’s throwaway children. 


We must not let their silent pleas go unheard anymore. With your help, 


Christian Children’s Fund can show love and compassion to thousands who 
have only known inhuman cruelty. 


ro--- 


Please give a special donation to our Romanian Children’s Fund today. 
No child deserves to be a throwaway. Only you can break their silence. 


—---------- > 


BREAK THE SILENCE 


PR1190 
aLIG 


REACHING OUT TO THE CHILDREN OF THE WORLD 


C Enclosed is my special donation of $ 
for the Romania Children’s Fund. 
C1 Please send me more information about CCFC. 


Name 
Address 
City, Town Christian Children’s Fund 


of Canada 


Prov. Postal Code 


Telephone # ( ) 
CCFC is a registered charity, #0211987-01 


1027 McNicoll Ave. 
Scarborough, Ont. M1 W 3X2 


1-800-AND-KIDS 


CCFC reaches out to needy children, families and communities 
of all faiths around the world. 
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OTTAWA, ONTARIO: Glebe-St. James 
United, a centrally-located church serving 
both neighborhood and city, requires a Min- J. 
ister of Music to be part of its team ministry 
effective July 1, 1991. We seek a dynamic 
music director with eclectic musical tastes, 
warm interpersonal skills and a deep person- 
al faith. Strongly supported by the congrega- 
tion, our active music program includes a 
30-voice senior choir with soloists and in- 
strumentalists, youth choir/s, and opportuni- 
ties for musical excellence and creativity. 
There is an extensive choral music library. 
Teaching privileges are available. The sanct- 
uary features a 3-manual Casavant organ and 
excellent acoustics. Salary negotiable. 
Please apply with full resume by January 30, 
1991 to: Elizabeth Elton, Ministry of Music 
Search Committee, Glebe-St. James United 
Church, 650 Lyon Street, Ottawa, Ontario 
K1S 3Z7. 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 
Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Managing Director — Paul J. Mullen 


4 
UY 


roots 


Study Reformed 
history, theology and polity at 

Ontario Theological Seminary this 
spring (offered alternate years). 


Mondays, Jan. 28 — May 1, 1991 
9:30 a.m. — 12:30 p.m. 


Reformed Heritage 950 (4 credits) 
Instructor: 

Dr. John Vissers, professor of theology, 
OTS. Minister of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 


For more information, contact the Registrar 


Ontario Theological Seminary 


25 Ballyconnor Crt. 
a|> Willowdale, ON 
S M2M 4B3 


Ph: 416/226-6380 


BOoKs 


Meditations on the Journey to the 
Manger 

by Patricia Wilson. 

1990 Calendar of Devotions for Advent. 
Welch Publishing Co. Burlington, Ont. 
1990 


If you can spare three to five min- 
utes each day in Advent (December 
2-25) get this book and let it help you 
spiritually prepare for Christmas. 

The layout is simple and tradition- 
al: a Bible text, some suggested 
scripture readings, a 400-500 word 
commentary and a short prayer. 
These daily devotions are easy to 
read because they are short, personal 
and deal with Christmas problems, 
Joys, opportunities, ideas and mem- 
ories we all share. 

I found help in every one of these 
reflections. Patricia Wilson not only 
sees God in every event but she is 
able to help us see and hear God in 
the rush of the season, the anxieties 
of our preparations, the beauties of 
the symbols, the questions of the 
children. 

I enjoyed the author’s ability to 
share herself in these pages, her ecu- 
menical spirit, her openness to God 
in the Christmas traditions. I have 
real pleasure in urging you to enrich 
your Advent season by daily consid- 
ering these meditations. 

My only complaint is that these de- 
votions stop on Christmas day. True, 
that is the end of the Advent season 
but I wish the author had gone on to 
help us get through and past 
Christmas — at least as far as the 
Twelve Days of Christmas. Perhaps 
Ms. Wilson will go on to write a se- 
quel to cover the season of Epiphany, 
Lent, Easter, Pentecost. After all, 
Advent is only the start of the Chris- 


tian year. 
Zander Dunn 


Beyond Bethlehem 


by Margaret and Peter Horsfield. 
C.B.C. Enterprises, Toronto, 1989 


I can think of no better way to pre- 
pare for Christmas than to read this 
book. It is one of those books you 
must read. 
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It raises questions, poses prob- 
lems, confronts issues in an honest 
and fair way. The authors, a father 
and daughter team, first presented the 
essence of these chapters on the CBC 
series, /deas. Further radio broad- 
casts for the BBC were so popular the 
authors decided to put the results of 
their research into this book. 

The book is a most helpful trip 
through the Bible and should con- 
vince every reader that the accounts 
of Christ’s birth are not simple but 
are fascinating retelling of Old Testa- 
ment stories. As the Horsfields put it, 
‘They (the Christmas stories) 
emerged from layer after layer of sto- 
ries in the Hebrew Scriptures; precept 
upon precept, line upon line, taken 
from many different places.”’ 


The Gospels of Matthew and Luke 
— the two Gospels which give ac- 
counts of the birth of Jesus — are not 
factual records of history as we know 
it but are theological statements with 
roots in the Old Testament. Not only 
does this book help us understand 
why Matthew and Luke differ so 
widely in their presentations, it also 
reminds us that we cannot understand 
the New Testament apart from the 
Old Testament. 

The authors prove the best of mod- 
ern scholarship is exciting, helpful 
and challenging. For ministers this is 
a gold mine for sermons. For lay- 
people the book will give new mean- 
ing to an old and well known part of 
God’s message. 

Zander Dunn 


You, Me And TY! 
by Donald Stephens. Communications 
Services, Toronto, 1990. $3.95. 


Many people, including Presbyte- 
rians, tend to deny that the TV set in 
their home is on almost seven hours 
of every day. It’s hard for us to be- 


Pars ty: 


lieve that we ‘‘spend almost as much 
time as television/video consumers as 
we do sleeping.”’ 

Once we move past the denial 
stage and acknowledge TV viewing 
as a dominant household activity, we 
will likely become angry about both 
our lack of self-control and the cultu- 
ral standards of television/video pro- 
ductions. 

At this point, theologian Thomas 
Boomershine suggests we can do 
three things with the TV set: (1) resist 
— try to live without it; (2) capitulate 
— if you can’t beat them, join them; 
(3) appropriate — try to make a dis- 
criminating and critical use of it. 

Presbyterian Communications Di- 
rector, Donald Stephens, in his book- 
let designed to provide Canadian 
content to the 1990-1991 Mission 
Study of “‘Gospel, Culture, and Me- 
dia,’’ invites us to appropriate — to 
become critical consumers of tele- 
vision/video productions. He wants 
us to become discriminating viewers 
who (a) are not desensitized to pain 
and suffering; (b) are able to recog- 
nize a trivialized treatment of a com- 
plex issue; and (c) are able to chal- 
lenge the assumption that the exploi- 
tation of coarse language, nudity, 
and violence is an acceptable stan- 
dard for the television/video indus- 
try. 

However, before we write our let- 
ters of condemnation or commenda- 
tion, Donald Stephens would like us 
to realize that television is an enter- 
tainment medium and it operates as a 
business. The TV/video industry is a 
business, ‘‘not a service to the com- 
munity.’ Its business is to sell audi- 
ences to advertisers, and television 
programming is seen as “‘a cost of 
operations and not an end in itself.’’ 
That profit before public service in- 
dictment of TV networks is aimed 
largely at the American broadcast 
system. ‘“‘Canadian broadcasting,”’ 
writes Stephens, ‘‘appears quite con- 
scious of its obligations in the realm 
of cultural, social, regional as well as 
national programming.’’ But whether 
it is American or Canadian program- 
ming, the author asks us to make our 
views known, “‘both positive and 
negative’’. . . to producers, distribu- 
tors, advertisers, television stations, 


cable TV companies, and videocas- 
continued 
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I have returned to Vimy many 
times. It always leaves me with the 
haunting question of what good and 
evil are all about. A landmark to the 
birth of Canadian nationhood, the 
endless graveyards leave me with a 
hollow feeling. There had to be a bet- 
ter way. I have visited Vimy with my 
father, with my sister Mary Lou, 
with parliamentary delegations, and 
with my youngest niece, Katherine 
Kebe. Everyone responds different- 
ly. But the single name of ‘‘Ogle’’ on 
the monument, among the names of 
thousands who have no known burial 
place, tells me that my history is 
ground into the mud of Flanders. I 
know for sure that I have never fired 
a bullet at another human being, and 
I have never had anyone fire at me. I 
thank God that I was born in my time 
and place. Countless others have not 
been so lucky. Sometimes, it comes 
down to the luck of the draw... . 

But there are still so many un- 
answered moral questions. ‘“Thou 
shalt not kill,’’ the Lord said. Of all 
the commandments, that one has re- 
ceived the most padding of ‘‘ifs,”’ 
‘‘whens,’’ and ‘‘buts.’’ Yet, haunt- 
ing suppositions remain. If it had not 
been for the French Revolution, 
would the Bourbons still be at Ver- 
sailles? Without the violence, we 
might have a Louis XXIV, and of 
course, Dickens would never have 
written, A Tale of Two Cities. 

— Bob Ogle 


O 


. Stewardship must be under- 
stood first as descriptive of the being 
— the very life — of God’s people. 
Deeds of stewardship arise out of the 
being of the steward. . . 

We are able to love and to perform 
deeds of love because we have been 
loved (1 John 4). No doubt human 
beings do many things that do not 
emerge out of the depths of their be- 
ing. We even try, often, to perform 
loving acts (‘make love’’) when 
there is no real love in us. The world 
is full of nonmusical children and 
adults who, to please parents or win 
approval, torture their souls and bod- 
ies in order to perform tolerably on 
instruments. 

—Douglas Hall 


Lord Beaverbrook wasn’t worried 
that his businessmen usually knew 
nothing about aircraft production: 
‘They are all captains of industry, 
and industry is like theology. If you 
know the rudiments of one faith you 
can grasp the meaning of another. 
For my part, I would not hesitate to 
appoint the Moderator of the Pres- 
byterian Church to take over the du- 
ties of the Pope of Rome.”’ 

— A. Trevor Hodge 


The Devil hates music because he 
cannot stand gaiety ... . Satan can 


smirk but he cannot laugh, he can 
sneer but he cannot sing. 
— Martin Luther 


O 


We do need, then, a place at the 
centre of our lives where we experi- 
ence an unquestioning faith. This is a 
requirement that many non-Chris- 
tians will find difficult to understand. 
They will insist that a genuinely open 
mind must be open to everything, 
even to criticisms of the basics of the 
Christian faith. 

But this is misleading. People who 
talk this way are really putting their 
own personal critical faculties at the 
centre of things. They are insisting 
that God and everything else must 
satisfy the demands of their own | 
questioning spirit. From a Christian 
point of view, this does not really 
seem very open-minded at all. The 
Christian believer wants to insist that 
genuine openmindedness is found in 
the attitude expressed by the psalm- 
ist: “‘Search me, O God, and know 
my heart! Try me and know my 
thoughts’’ (Psalm 139:23) 

— Richard J. Mouw 
tal 

Christians used to be, and should 
be, militant. And they have been 
called to make up a living, active 
community based on fraternity. But 
what do we see? Flabby, lazy, indi- 
vidualistic church members, com- 
mitted to nothing. They sit beside 
each other on Sunday and proceed to 
ignore each other completely. They 
are capable of no sacrifice, they cre- 
ate nothing new. 


_— Jacques Ellul 
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continued 


sette rental stores.’’ The addresses of 
the Canadian and American TV net- 
works are included. 

My colleague and friend (I’m a 
former chairperson for Communica- 
tion Services), offers excellent study 
ideas reflected in such suggestions 
as: ‘‘keep a TV diary for a week, list- 
ing day, time and station, programme 
title and type; select a television or 
video movie and look at sexuality 
and stereotyping; view a variety of 
television commercials and use them 
for critical analysis; view a pro- 
gramme from Vision TV and/or CBC 
‘‘Man Alive’? and compare with 
commercial  television/video __ pro- 
grammes; and discuss how the VCR 
has affected/changed your life.”’ 

As a commercial video producer 


CODES 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY 
PROVINCE 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CUEY. 
PROVINCE 


3. MOVING DATE 
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ADDRESS CHANGE COUPON 


1. Attach an OLD address label here 
(or, if you don’t have a label, 
PRINT your old address) 


2. Please PRINT your NEW address here 


Send to 
Circulation Department 
Presbyterian Record 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 
M3C 1J7 


and someone who has researched the 
use of what some people have called 
‘*non-broadcast television,’’ I appre- 
ciated Donald Stephen’s invitation to 
congregations to create their own 
programmes. Unfortunately, the car- 
toon illustration that followed that 
suggestion tended to trivialize such a 
use. I would have preferred at least a 
reference to those congregations who 
videotape their services of worship 
for playback purposes in retirement 
and nursing homes. 

Again, from my perspective as a 
minister/video producer who has a 
close association with the local cable 
TV studio, I would have welcomed 
the recommendation to appropriate 
what the CRTC calls ‘‘the electronic 
equivalent of neighbours talking over 
the backyard fence.’’ The church has 
free access, like all community 


(first line on label) 
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groups, to the community program- 
ming component of the local cable 
company. Only one congregation out 
of about 40 congregations in my ca- 
ble TV viewing area, shares the gos- 
pel through the cable television fa- 
cility. 

While I believe that one of the best 
ways of understanding television is 
by producing as well as consuming 
it, nevertheless, viewers need to de- 
velop the ability to distinguish be- 
tween Christian values and cultural 
values. This is the key issue raised by 
the 1990-1991 Mission Study. In his 
usual thorough manner and writing to 
address the needs of the individual 
member in the local parish, Donald 
Stephens challenges us as Christians 
to become discriminating and critical 
consumers of television productions. 

Warren K. McKinnon 


Dr. McKinnon is Minister/Video Producer, In- 
terActive Media, Woodstock, Ont. 


All books reviewed (with an occa- 
sional exception) may be purchased 
through the W.M.S. Bookroom, 


Room 100, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7. 


Effective Church Leadership 

by Kennon L. Callahan, Harper and 

Row. 1990. $26.95 
Research conducted by the Church 

Growth Committee of our denomina- 

tion in the 1980s confirmed a number 

of vital truths. Most important of all 
may have been that the primary key 
to an effective church is leadership. 

No single book that I am aware of ad- 

dresses that need more effectively 

and practically than Callahan’s latest 
volume. 

The primary themes are estab- 
lished in the opening three chapters: 
1. The day of the professional min- 

ister is over. The day of the mis- 
sionary pastor has come. 

2. The day of the churched culture is 
over. The day of the mission field 
has come. 

3. The day of the local church is 
over. The day of the mission out- 
post has come. 

From that foundation Callahan is 
able to go on to address leadership 
within both the denominational and 
congregational context related to a 
great variety of issues such as values, 


structures, church development and 


even staff evaluation. 
It has been a long time since I read 
something that caused me to write to 
a number of friends and encourage 
them to get hold of this book. In at- 
tempting to reduce what I had learned 
to a simpler form, I ended up with 
twenty-plus pages of computer notes. 
Suffice to say that this is essential 
reading for equipping clergy and laity 

for effective leadership in the 1990s. 
Chuck Congram 


Mr. Congram is minister of Puce Presbyterian 
Church, Puce, Ont. 


The Groucher File (A satirical 
exposé of detours to faith) 

by Kenneth L. Gibble. LuraMedia, San 
Diego, 1988. 

Hell has gone high tech! The com- 
puter file of one Pharnum Groucher, 
underworld agent, gets a glitch and 
spills a story of the Satanic struggle 
for souls and systems on_ planet 
Earth. 

Groucher, a likeable but bumbling 
buffoon of a dirty devil, takes on all 
the forces of Heaven (and Hell!) in a 
hilarious satire of life in the 80s. 

Peering out through the eyes (actu- 

continued over page | 
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| Hee: are that the Presbyteri- 
an Church slipped into the 90s with a 
loss of 1,200 members, only 1,000 
members more than following union 
in 1925 and a loss of 47,000 mem- 
bers since membership peaked in 
1964 at 202,566. 

Death accounts for 32 per cent of 
the removals from the roll each year. 


Twenty-six per cent results from 


(excerpts from the 116th General Assembly) 


Church Growth 


transfer of membership, 11 per cent 
of these to non-Presbyterian congre- 
gations. 

Forty-two per cent of all persons 
removed occur through a revision of 
the roll. A 1988 study revealed that 
the 58 per cent for whom moving was 
not a factor, 23 per cent joined anoth- 
er denomination, 48 per cent dropped 
out of congregational involvement, 
and for 29 per cent there was no re- 
cord. Interviews with dropouts from 
Presbyterian congregations indicate 
fewer than 10 per cent received a pas- 
toral visit to express care and con- 
cern. These figures reflect a failure to 
assimilate and provide adequate pas- 
toral care for members. 

Once again Church Growth called 
on congregations to ‘“‘close the back 
door’’ if membership decline is to be 
arrested. (J 


Biblical Christianity- 


— Cannot be compared with present day religion. 


— Alone honors God. 


— Is as distinct from man-made religion as truth is from error. 


If you are interested in learning more about this subject and others such as 


FREE GRACE VERSUS FREE WILL, REGENERATION and CONVERSION 
ETERNITY and TIME, HONORING THE TRUE GOD, and GOD FORGIVES 
SINNERS, please write to the following address for a complete listing of Books 
and Pamphlets: 


SOUTH BELT ASSEMBLY OF CHRIST 


ATTN: HH30 
P.O. BOX 34904 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 77234-4904 


These are publications of South Belt Assembly of Christ in Houston, Texas. 
This assembly is not affiliated with any denomination or institution. 
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~7E SENNHEISER 
INFRARED 


For Wireless microphone systems and personal 
INFRARED assistive listening devices CON- 
TACT: TC Electronics (Canada) Ltd., 221 La- 
brosse, Pointe-Claire, Quebec H9R 1A3 Tel: (514) 
426-3010. Fax: (514) 426-2979. In Ontario tele- 
phone: (416) 599-9713. 


BED & BREAKFAST 
Minutes to Yonge & Davisville subway in 
Toronto. Single. Non-smoker. Call (416) 


“=~ KEATES-GEISSLER 
PIPE ORGANS 
LIMITED 
Est. 1945 
New and Used Organs 
Rebuilding, Tuning 
& Maintenance 
100 Frederick Street 
ACTON, ONTARIO 
L7J 2C2 
Tel: (519) 853-1510 


HOW TO PLAY 
POPULAR PIANO 


New home study course. Fast easy method. 
Guaranteed! Free information. Write: Popu- 
lar Music, Studio (P2), 3284 Boucherie 
Road, Kelowna, B.C. V1Z 2H2. 


4 
LF THE GLORY OF EASTER 
xO and the 


CRYSTAL 
CATHEDRAL 


March 28-April 4, 1991 
$1049 Cdn double occupancy 
Fully Escorted 
Package Includes: airfare 
between Toronto and Los 
Angeles, hotel transfers, 7 
nights accommodation, 
continental breakfast daily, 
transfers between hotel and 
Crystal Cathedral, Pageant 
Performance, admission to 
Glory of Easter, baggage 
handling, plus tours. 
TOUR ARRANGED BY 
RANDY RAPHAEL 
Call for more information 
ANCASTER TRAVEL 
SERVICES LTD. 

6 Cameron Drive 
Ancaster, Ontario L9G 2L3 
(416) 648-4483/527-3331 
In Toronto Call 862-3318 or Call Collect. 
Reg. #2385350 
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ally the computer file) of agent 
Groucher, we see the world as the de- 
monic powers must — a place filled 
with the potential for good and for 
evil, a world of systems and societies 
that need only a slight nudging to ac- 
complish the demonic dream of evil 
everywhere. 

This story takes us from the indi- 
vidualistic temptations inflicted by a 
personal demon (in the style of C.S. 
Lewis) to the “‘sociological ap- 
proach’ of spreading evil through 
the structures of society. The mission 
of Groucher and the rest of the min- 
ions of the Netherworld is to thwart 
the efforts of the “‘Enemy,’’ and sub- 
vert all systems seeking good. Every- 
where the servants of Satan are in- 
fluencing solid and serious efforts to 
make this a better world. One won- 
ders how hell can prosper with such 
dumb devils until one remembers the 
state of the church and those who 
seek to serve the Saviour. 

Kenneth Gibble manages to touch 
most of the ‘‘in’’ issues of the day — 
from nuclear disarmament to the 
church growth movement to the 
AIDS epidemic — even managing to 
bring in the issue of inclusive lan- 
guage (never cross a lady demon — 
you'll have the devil to pay). If you 
happen not to be ‘‘in’’ on all the is- 
sues, you may find yourself ‘‘out of 
it’’ through parts of the action. 


The Groucher File is a good, light 
read with a heavy message coming 
through. As you get engrossed in the 
book, keep in mind the Molten Rule 
of Hell: 

‘‘Never underestimate the power 
of the Adversary (God).”’ 

H. Kenneth Stright 


Mr. Stright is minister of St. Andrew’s Pres- 
byterian Church, Pictou, Nova Scotia. 


The Wizard’s Tide, A Story 
by Frederick Buechner. Harper and Row, 
1990. $18.95 (hardcover). 


Some years ago I saw a video enti- 
tled something like, ‘‘What you are 
is what you were when.’’ It was a 
lecture by a psychologist for the Dow 
Corporation. The thesis of the speak- 
er was that if you understood the 
world of the person when he or she 
was about 10-years-old you would be 
able to understand their actions and 
reactions in the present. 

This book reminded me of that 
film. It tells the story of an 11-year- 
old boy, growing up with his family 
in the Great Depression. The events 
are told through the eyes of this 
young boy. It is told with the pur- 
pose, as Buechner himself describes 
it, of helping ‘‘that child inside him- 
self solve at least some of those mys- 
teries [the ones holed up inside him 
from his childhood] at long last and 
because — who knows? maybe it 
would clear up a few for other 
grown-up children too.’’ 

It is easy to see the necessity for 


Find Out Why Schulmerich Bells 
Are The Right Choice For You. 


Enhance your worship celebration easily and affordably 
with the inspiring sound of Schulmerich bells. We offer a full 
range of handbells, cast bronze bells, carillons, keyboards and 


automated bell instruments. 


A leader in bell music technology since 1935, our bell- 
wrights have earned a reputation for innovations in bell design 


and outstanding craftsmanship. 
Call the district manager nearest you today for a copy of 
our FREE brochure. 


y@, Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 


Dept. M60, Carillon Hill, Sellersvile, PA 18960 


John S. Nelson 


Barbara & Robert Plante 
510—3130 66th Ave.,S.W. 487 Lawson Road 


J. Paul Gauthier 
876 Blvd. St. Francois-Nord, *F203 


Calgary, Alberta T3E 5K8 ~— London, Ontario N6G 1Y1 Sherbrooke, Quebec J1E 3P9 


403/242-0862 
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519/472-4586 


819/565-0437 


| this in the life of this person partic- 


ularly when the events of the year de- 
scribed included the suicide of his fa- 
ther. Little doubt either that the 
events described are only the thinly 
disguised events of the author’s own 
life. He calls it ‘‘a mostly true sto- 


29 
bys . . . 
Buechner is a Presbyterian min- 


ister and a creative, versatile author.“ 


He has produced almost equal num- 
bers of books of non-fiction and nov- 
els. With this story he comes up with 
something just a little bit different. 
He obviously hopes that it will help 
the readers take their own journeys of 
discovery and healing into their 
childhood memories. It did that for 
me. 

John Congram 


Friend of My Youth 
by Alice Munro. McClelland and Stew- 
art, 1990. $24.95. 

Alice Munro is probably Canada’s 
finest short-story writer. Her latest 
volume, Friend of My Youth, con- 
tains 10 stories most of which are set 
in a small south-western Ontario 
town or British Columbia, both loca- 
tions well-known to the author. 

I have a special interest in the au- 
thor having shared with her the same 
hometown, Wingham, Ontario. 

As I read this latest collection, I 
asked myself what makes these sto- 
ries so appealing and powerful. It is 
not that she tells of outstanding per- 
sons. They are all very ordinary — 
like most of us. The stories do not 
provide an escape from reality. Few 
have happy or ‘‘satisfactory’’ end- 
ings. Nor on the other hand does their 
appeal lie in violence and sex. 

No, people read Alice Munro be- 
| cause she speaks to us with honesty 
and simplicity about ourselves, our 
inner and deepest thoughts and feel- 
| ings. She dares to say what most of 

us only think. 

In, ‘*Pictures of Ice,’’ she tells the 
| story of an United Church minister 
whose wife dies and he is left to 
struggle with the challenges of life 
alone. As we read the story it is like 
hearing it from the inside. 

As ordinary people we all hope 
| that our lives count for something. 
Alice Munro makes us believe that 
they do. 


John Congram 
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STAINED GLASS 
Custom Designed Memorial 
Windows and Restorations 


OBATA STUDIOS 
Toronto, Ont. 
(416) 690-0031 


11 Leonard Circle, 
M4E 2276 


& loge Seow 


ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 
IN STAINED GLASS 
(416) 669-4244 
UNIT #6, 8481 KEELE STREET 
CONCORD, ONTARIO L4K 1Z7 


ax 
<i 

PA 
Robert McCausland 
Limited 


Artists & Craftsmen 
of Stained Glass since 1856 


30 Chauncey Ave., Toronto, 
Ont. M8Z 2X4 __ Tel (416) 233-9530 


ey) 


15 Joseph Street, Kitchener 
Ontario, Canada N2G 1H9 


“White for Brochure” 


Write D. MILNE 
463 St. Catherine St. West | 
Montreal H3B 1B1 


D. SHUTER ROBES LTD. 
26 Duncan St., Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9° 416-977-3857 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 


CANADIAN ART 


CHINA LTD. 
SPECIALISTS IN CHINA 
DECORATING FOR 
OVER 30 YEARS 


High quality porcelain plates 
custom decorated for your 
church, school or special occasion 
* Also * 

Porcelain dinner bells, 
coffee mugs, salt and peppers. 
cups and saucers, etc. 
| Enquire from others, of course, but 
don’t buy until you compare our 
prices and quality. Ask at a church 
in a neighbouring town — they’ve 

probably ordered from us. 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 


18 Stewart Road, 
Collingwood, Ont. L9Y 4K1 


LEADERS IN LIGHTING INNOVATION 
ILLUMINATING CHURCHES AND 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS ACROSS 
CANADA FOR OVER 3 
GENERATIONS 

Catalogue upon request 

English or French 

Lighting Fixtures Memorial Plaques 
Collection Plates m= Long Life Bulbs 


99 Ashley Street 
P.O. Box 151 Station B 
Hamilton, Ontario L8L 7W1 


LIGHTHOUSE 416-523-5133 


LEADERS IN LIGHTING 
INNOVATION HAMILTON 
Made in Canada 


Che Chorister Robe 


‘The Gown That Likes To Be Compared’’ 
Formerly Claude W. Vincent (1968) Limited 
ROBES for Choir and Pastor 


CASSOCKS — SURPLICES 
CHOIR ROBES — MORTARBOARDS 
Samples and prices on request 

1-(902) 463-5150 
Chorister Robes Limited 
270 Wyse Road 
P.O. Box 397, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia 


B2Y 3Y5 
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RETIREMENT COMUNITY 


Come to Brampton Where 
You can Relax & Enjoy 


The Best Years Of Your Life 


@ Spacious Private Suites 


® Appetizing Meals - 
Featuring Fresh Foods 


® Social Activities 
With Mini Bus 


@ Independence With 
State-of-the-Art Security 
Plus Registered Nurses 


Enjoy The Ltrxury Found 
Gaeta The Finest Hotels 


400 Ray Lawson Blvd. 
Ray Lawson & Hwy 10) 


450-3334 


WE WELCOME YOUR CALL 
PERE, 
A Rice-Kerbel Facility 


ou eam 


The 
Presbyterian Record 


Serving Presbyterians, 
and the Church 
at large, since 1876. 


SHEILA MORRISON 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 
for boys and girls with 
learning disabilities 
For further information, contact: 


Sheila Morrison Schools 
R.R. 2 Utopia, Ontario LOM 1T0 


Additional Summer Prograrnme 
July 4 to August 14. 


Sampled—Wave Digital Organs 


Advanced digital technology 
and traditic;al craftsmanship 
for those who demand the best 


Slassic 


-12-—300 Don Park Rd, 


Markham, Ont L3R 3A4 (416) 475-1263 


Books 
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Contending with God 


by Charles C. Cochrane. 
Trinity Press, Burlington, Ont. 1990 


Twenty-four sermons in 84 pages! 
In these short, tightly-packed ser- 
mons Charles Cochrane, a Presbyte- 
rian minister, now retired in Water- 
loo, Ontario, shows us what good 
sermons are like. 

Dr. Donald Corbett, former princi- 
pal of Knox College, says in his fore- 
ward, that these are ‘‘models of what 
preaching should be.’’ He cites the 
author’s ability to write with clarity 
and conciseness and his gift of put- 
ting the Gospel well. There are no 
cliches or old stories to be found 
here. To be found here are truly help- 
ful expositions of biblical passages. I 
am glad Charles Cochrane gave in to 
the insistence of his brother, A.C. 
Cochrane, professor emeritus of the 
Presbyterian Seminary in Dubuque, 


Iowa, that these sermons be pub- 
lished. 

Charles Cochrane saves the best 
till the last. His two sermons on 
Naaman, the leper, are the last two in 
the book and are the best of the lot. I 
will refer to them when I preach on 2 
Kings 5. 

Having said that, I have three crit- 
icisms. First, the sermons, while 
praiseworthy for their brevity, are too 
short. (You can’t please everybody.) 
I would have liked to see Charles 
Cochrane expand some points he 
made so well. Second, I wish he had 
indicated where and when he had 
preached these sermons. No sermon 
is a timeless thing and should be 
judged within its context. Third, [| 
wish Dr. Cochrane had used inclu- 
sive language. It would have made it 
easier for more people to hear the 


Gospel he so ably presents. 
Zander Dunn 


Dr. Dunn is the minister of Knox Church, 
Guelph, Ont. 


ONTARIO BI 


BLE 


COLLEGE 


| TORONTO... The Heartbeat of Canada 2 
| GOD'S ¥ WORD... The Heartbeat of Ministry 


Ontario Bible College has its fineer. on ithe | 
. pulse. Evangelical, transdenominational, 
located ina ine “aa centre. 


Come to a arissroads of cultute 


, of teas) 


of your own Christian experience: And g go 


out td pieete God i in a diverse arid 


needy yond: ; 


| interested ? Callo or wiite ae more 
a <a on our ‘degree _ 


ae a ees ; paras 
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SUGGESTION Box 


Ted Creen 


“Earth Day and the Tower of Babel’ 


A: we enter the 1990s our focus suddenly is upon the environment. Green is 
the colour of note; recycling, the way of life. Holes in the ozone layer and 
the devastation of the rain forests command our attention. For many of us there is 
nothing really new about this concern for the earth except for the way in which 
the media has adopted the environment as its new cause. Because of that, events 
such as ‘‘Earth Day’’ have grown significantly in impact. 

While it has been occuring for many years, Earth Day 1990 was celebrated on 
April 22 with much fanfare. In our community there were early morning gather- 


ings, tree plantings, stream clean-ups 
and more. Most congregations did 
not realize the impact of such a day 
nationally until it was too late to plan 
anything: others may not have 
wanted to appear to simply climb on 
another bandwagon. But it seems to 
me that such a day (especially since it 
occurs on a Sunday) provides the 
Christian Church with a unique op- 
portunity to present our powerful 
doctrine of creation, with its em- 
phasis on stewardship and care. At 
this point, our communities are lis- 
tening, particularly our young peo- 
ple. 

At St. Andrew’s Church, Owen 
Sound, Ontario, two special events 
became the focus for Earth Day. On 
the morning of April 22, we invited a 
member of our congregation who is 
an outdoor education teacher to pre- 


| sent a slide show before church. He 


used selected slides along with read- 
ings from Scripture and poetry to 
weave a collage of creation for us. 
Tea, coffee and juice were available 
and we ended with the singing of 
some contemporary hymns focusing 
on creation. The presentation set a 
good mood that we carried with us 
into worship. You may have some- 
one in your congregation with a gift 
for photography who could be chal- 
lenged now to begin work preparing 


| for Earth Day 1991 (likely the third 


Sunday in April). 

The highlight of our focus on the 
care of the earth came the following 
Sunday with the performance of an 
original musical drama, ‘‘Under 


|Construction.’’ The musical retold 


the Old Testament story of the Tower 


| of Babel, but in the contemporary 


light of environmental concern. 
“Under Construction’? was _ pre- 
sented during morning worship by 
the St. Andrew’s Children Singers, a 
group of 18 public school-aged chil- 
dren. 

The musical opens with a group of 
modern-day children viewing a con- 
struction site and singing: 

There's a highrise tower where we 
used to play, 


The field is paved over, but what do 
people say? 
They call it progress, the way it has 
to be, 
They call it progress, but it seems to 
me 
[’mnot sure if bigger’s always best, 
I’m just not sure! 


The children conclude that all this 
construction does not guarantee a liv- 
eable world unless we are busy build- 
ing God’s kingdom: a kingdom built 
not with bricks but with love, care 
and trust. “‘It will take a lot of loving 
on our part to build a world today”’ is 
the finale to the musical. 

The St. Andrew’s childrens’ inter- 
est was captured by Earth Day and 
this musical: it seemed to speak di- 
rectly to their concerns about the kind 
of world they are inheriting. Two of 
the singers came forward with 
Statements they had written that they 
wanted to be part of the service. One 
girl wrote, ‘‘We are building more 
and more factories and making so 
much smoke that we will ruin our 
ozone layer and risk ultra-violet ray 
poisoning. If we don’t start doing 
something now, it will be too late.”’ 
A boy gave a conclusion following 
the musical which listed a number of 
ways in which anyone could assist in 
protecting the environment. 

The musical Under Construction 
has been made into booklet form and 
is available to congregations who 
would like to involve their young 
people in a project that could be part 
of Earth Day 1991. The musical is 
available ($5.00 per copy or 10 cop- 
ies plus separate musical score [a per- 
formance pack] for $25) by writing to 
Rev. Ted Creen, 865 2nd Ave. W., 
Owen Sound, Ont. N4K 4J3. 

We hope that you will take the op- 
portunity to do something creative to 
proclaim God’s care for his world 
through special times such as Earth 
Day. O 
Mr. Creen is a part of the Ministry team at St. 
Andrew’s Church, Owen Sound, Ont. 
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PEOPLE'AND.CLAGES (3 aaa 


THE CHILDREN OF St. James Church, Chatham, Ont., led a 
food drive for Thanksgiving, collecting corn food products. 


£ 


ae 


PICTURED, the Rev. Dr. Silas Ncozana, General Secretary of 
the Church of Central Africa Presbyterian, receives a gift of mon- 
ey from members of St. Andrew’s Hespeler Church, Cambridge, 
Ont., to be used in the construction of St. Andrew's Prayer 
House, Mulanje, Malawi. With Dr. Ncozana (far left) are: Ruth 
Lengyell, representing St. Andrew's Presbyterian Women; Roger 
Godin, representing the youths of the church; the Rev. Wallace 
Little and the Rev. Tom-Hunter Kapengule, ministers of St. An- 
drew’s Hespeler. The Presbyterian Women made a substantial 
contribution to recognize their 25th anniversary, and the young 
people held a bowl-a-thon. 
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THE PRESBYTERY OF NIAGARA held a L.E.A.D. Seminar at 
Drummond Hill Church, Niagara Falls, earlier this year. Pictured, 
the Rev. John VanHaneghan (left), convenor of the presbytery’s 
Church Growth Committee, talks with Dr. Al Elmer, the seminar's 
guest speaker. Dr. Elmer led plenary and small group dis- 
cussions on the topic, “Bringing them back: Reaching the Church 
dropout.” Another Church Growth seminar is planned by the 
presbytery for April, 1991. 


RELIGION IN LIFE AWARDS were presented by the Rev. Jim 
Johnson of St. John’s Church, Kapuskasing, Ont., to Cubs Peter 
Johnson and Mac Jamieson (who received their yellow, or first- 
stage awards), and Scout Rick Doran (who received his green/ 
second-stage award). 


THREE PREVIOUS MINISTERS of Knox Church, Kincardine, 


Ont., the Rev. Jim Weir, the Rev.Dr. Douglas Stewart, the Rev. 


J. Allan Paisley, the incumbent, and the Rev. George Turner 
were present for the dedication of the new addition to the church, 
and the burning of the mortgage on it. Also dedicated before the 
congregation of both past and present members were memorial 
gifts of furnishings and Books of Praise. 


A PLAQUE RECOGNIZING over 30 years of dedicated service 
as the choir leader at St. Andrew's Church, Allenford, Ont., was 
presented to Mrs. Madalene Gowan, Sept. 16. Making the pre- 
sentation were Mrs. Louise Wiley, the present choir leader, and 
the Rev. Gordon Fresque. 


in 


A BAPTISMAL FONT, donated by the Carr family (pictured) 
loving memory of their husband and father, J.J. (Jack) Carr, was 
dedicated at Knox Church, Vernon, B.C., by the minister, the 
Rev. Larry Lin. The font was designed and built by Ken Hurst. 
Following the dedication, three of Mr. Carr’s grandchildren were 
baptized. 


41 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL Golden Lake (Ont.) Presbyterian Mu- 
sic Camp took place August 19-26. Pictured, an impromptu en- 
semble rehearses in the craft shop, since practice space was at a 
premium. From left to right are: Harm Rombeck, Carmyn Penner 
and the Rev. Nancy Nagy-Williams. 


THE PRESBYTERY OF Waterloo-Wellington held a Service of 
Commissioning on June 24 for David and Miriam Barrie at Cen- 
tral Church, Cambridge, Ont. The Barries are now in Malawi, 
serving under the Board of World Mission as agricultural advis- 
ers. At the service, the sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. Si- 
las Ncozana of the Blantyre Synod, Malawi, and the scriptures 
were read by the Rev. Tom-Hunter Kapengule, a missionary from 
Malawi serving at St. Andrew's Hespeler Church, Cambridge. Mr. 
and Mrs. Barrie are pictured with members of their family, the 
Rev. Kapengule (second from left) and Dr. Ncozana. 

Photo: George Aitkin 
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People and Places 


continued from previous page 


MEMBERS AND CHILDREN of Gateway Community Church, Don Mills, Ont., partici- 
pated in “An Anti-Drug Parade” on Canada Day. They also distributed pamphlets con- 
taining information about the church. 

Photo: Valerie M. Dunn 


THE 141st ANNIVERSARY SERVICE of St. Andrew’s Church, Barrie, Ont., was cele- 
brated this year. Guest speaker was the Rev. Dr. Harrold Morris (pictured centre), Moder- 
ator of the 115th General Assembly. With Dr. Morris are the ministers of St. Andrew's, the 
Rev. John F.K. Dowds (pictured left) and the Rev. Malcolm D. Summers. Dr. Morris also 
joined the two ministers in the ordination and induction of 13 new elders to the session of 
St. Andrew's. 


Bao ia ees ise 


PICTURED, Len Reeves, treasurer of Varsity Acres Church, Calgary, hands a cheque for 
$42,100 to Danny Ng, treasurer of Westminster Church, during a sod-turning ceremony 
marking the start of construction of the Westminster building. The money was part of a gift 
of $100,000 promised to Westminster by Varsity Acres as an outreach component of Var- 
sity Acres’ futures programme, which included the renovation and extension of its own 
facilities. Westminster is also receiving substantial support from The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada, and all the churches in southern Alberta, through the Presbytery of Calgary- 
Macleod. 


Bs 
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Correction: A caption accompany- 
ing a ‘‘People and Places’’ photo in 
the September Presbyterian Record 
(upper right-hand corner, page 40) 
incorrectly identified the recipient 
of a cheque from St. Andrew’s 
Church, Burk’s Falls, Ont., as St. 


Andrew’s Church, Penticton, B.C. 
The cheque was actually presented 
to the congregation of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Armstrong, B.C. (St. An- 
drew’s, Penticton, is in fact a grow- 
ing and healthy congregation.) The 
Record apologizes to all concerned. 


THE REV. DR. CALVIN CHAMBERS, 
and his wife, Alice, were honoured at a 
farewell pot-luck supper by the congre- 
gations of St. Andrew’s Church Kars, and 
Osgoode Church, Vernon, B.C., Dr. 
Chambers was interim-moderator and a 
friend of the charge for 14 months. He 
and Mrs. Chambers retired from the 
posts of director and administrator of the 
Union Mission for Men in Ottawa, and 
have returned to live in Mission, B.C. 


Is your congregation 
confused about 
church issues? 


THE FIRST WORSHIP SERVICE at Unionville Church, Ont. was held June 17. Pictured 
at the dedication of the cornerstone are, left to right,: Cal Elder; Murray Ross, architect; 
the Rev. Wes Denyer; Jean Cook, building committee; Gordon Carpenter, treasurer; Bob 


McEwen, clerk of session. 


AN OVERFLOW CROWN of former members and friends joined with the congregation of 
Cromarty Church, Ont., on June 24 to celebrate the 125th anniversary of its church build- 
ing. Cromarty Church is the oldest congregation in Perth County. Pictured greeting 
worshippers after the service are former ministers of the church (top to bottom): the Rev. 
John Boyne (1962-68) of Elmira, Ont., the Rev. Kenneth Knight (1978-86) of Goderich, 
Ont., and the Rev. Wilfred Jarvis (1969-77) of Tillsonburg, Ont. The current minister, the 
Rev. Lucie Milne, came to Cromarty in 1987, 


THE 150th ANNIVERSARY of Little Harbour Church, Pictou County, N.S., was cele- 
brated this year beginning with a potluck dinner (Feb. 10) commemorating the day the 
church was founded in 1840. An anniversary cake was cut by three senior members of 
the church: Mary Russell, Alice Ballantyne and Mary MacLaren. During the summer, pic- 
tures and other items of historical interest were displayed in the church and a congrega- 
tional history was prepared. The Rev. Cameron Brett, a former minister of the church, was 
the guest speaker at the morning anniversary service on August 19. A special service of 
song was held in the evening. Pictured at a reception held after the morning service are 
(from left): the Rev. Cameron Brett; anniversary committee members Dorothy MacLeod, 
Mary Russell, Margaret Forbes, Phyllis MacDonald and Heather Fraser, and the Rev. Dr. 
Paul Brown, who chaired the committee. 


The Presbyterian Record 
can help you 
solve the puzzles. 


Teaching is a delicate job, of 
course. No responsible teacher will 
seek to indoctrinate students in a par- 
ticular religious belief, any more than 
in a particular political or social 
view. Parents have a right to expect 
that from teachers, and professional 
standards demand it as well. (Nei- 
ther, of course, should a teacher try 
to undermine a student’s religious 
faith.) But teachers have every right 
to be straightforward in stating their 
own beliefs and values, while being 
respectful of the alternatives. Though 
this is a fine line to walk, it is an im- 
portant aspect of teaching. Ultimate- 
ly we would rather have our children 
taught by flesh-and-blood human be- 
ings, rather than neutral computers, 
for only women and men with deeply 
held convictions can model for chil- 
dren what it means to be an adult of 
character and purpose. I would rather 
have my five children exposed to tea- 
chers whose convictions differ sharp- 
ly from my own than to teachers who 
model only apathy and confusion 
about values. 


— Charles L. Glenn 


Oo 
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Don’t Miss Out on Our FIRST 
WRITER’S AND EDITOR’S WORKSHOP 


“Writing for Publication” is being co-sponsored by Crieff Hills Com- 
munity and the Presbyterian Record. \t will be held at Crieff Hills, 
February 1-3, 1991. Registration (limit 24) is open to those who 
write or wish to write for congregational, presbyterial or church 


publications, or are simply interested in communicating better 


through print. 


For more information and to register, contact: 
Crieff Hills Community 
R.R. 2, Puslinch, Ont., NOB 2JO 
(519) 824-7898 


ST. ANDREW’S PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, WHITBY 
ASSISTANT MINISTER — 
NURTURE & CHURCH GROWTH 


This position will be a component of a team 
ministry with activities focusing on pastoral 
visitation, recruitment and support of volun- 
teers, and church growth/outreach. Some 
pulpit and parish responsibilities will be 
shared with the minister. 

Interested applicants may contact: Rev. Jim 
McClure and/or Don Gilchrist, Clerk of Ses- 
sion, St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, 209 
Cochrane Street, Whitby, Ontario L1N 5H9. 
1-416-668-4279. 


**CHRISTIAN DATELINE”’. We provide 
responsible and confidential introduction 
services to help you find a suitable friend or 
companion. We are dedicated to Christian 
principles and in initiating meaningful rela- 
tionships. For information please contact 
Box 6023, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan S7K 
4E4, OR Box 1240, Red Deer, Alberta T4N 
6S6. 


For peace to flower, justice must 
have watered the ground. 
— Martin Luther King 


HYMN COMPETITION 


Needed: 


a hymn to be used when ordaining, designating, ap- 


pointing women and men to minister. 


Prizes: 


$200 — WORDS & ORIGINAL MUSIC 


$100 — WORDS only (suggest tune) 


Send to: 


Board of Ministry, 


50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, ON, M3C 7J7 


By: DECEMBER 31, 1990 


CELEBRATING THE 25TH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE ORDINATION OF WOMEN 


orshtp Works 


A Monthly Resource for Worship Leaders and Planners 
Based on the Common Lectionary 


@Prayers For Sundays and Other Occasions @ Annotations Reflections & Commentary 
on texts @ Music in Worship Hymns suggested from a wide range of hymnals e Kook 
Works Subscribers buy and sell used and out-of-print books @ Guest Opinion Discus- 


sions of current issues in worship @ And Much 


ore 


Rates @$21.00 U.S. ($36 International ) @ $33.00 on computer disk ($50 International ) 


Specify: [ ] MSDOS [ ] Commodore [ ] CPM 
al) additional for a printed copy with diskette @ 


Name 

Address 

City 

[ ] Visa [ ] Mastercard # 
Signed __ 


Signature required for credit card subscriptions 


720 Felix Street 
St. Joseph, MO 64501 


‘Stage 


ey “a $7.00 ($10 Internation- 
pies $3.0 


Beginning our Third Year! 816/232-5511 
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James S. Stewart dies at 93 

The Very Rev. Professor James S. 
Stewart, one of the most famous pre- 
achers and Christian communicators 
of his time, has died at the age of 93. 

Professor Stewart was Moderator 
of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland in 1963, and 
from 1947 to 1966 was Professor of 
New Testament Language, Literature 
and Theology at Edinburgh Univesi- 
ty. He had previously been parish 
minister of St. Andrew’s, Auchte- 
rarder; Beechgrove, Aberdeen; and 
North Morningside in Edinburgh. At 
his funeral he was described as “‘one 
of the great Scotsmen of (his) genera- 
tion.”’ 

He was perhaps best known in 
North America as the author of seve- 
ral books, among them, The Life and 
Teaching of Jesus Christ, Man in 
Christ, and The Wind of the Spirit. 

At the funeral service in Mayfield 
Church, Edinburgh, the Very Rev. 
Dr. William McDonald summed up 
Professor Stewart’s personality and 
achievement as making “‘the Chris- 
tian faith both credible and desira- 
ble.’’ (Source: Life and Work) 


PWS&D supports refugees in 
Middle East 

In response to an appeal from the 
Middle East Council of Churches, 
Presbyterian World Service & Devel- 
opment has sent $3000 to help pro- 
vide milk powder, food and fluids for 
the babies of the refugees who have 
fled by the thousands from Kuwait 
and Iraq recently. The refugees are 
currently living in tents in Jordan, 
where the barren surroundings, hot, 
dry weather and dehydration are es- 
pecially hard on young children. 


USSR allows religious instruction, 


abandons atheism 


Legislation ending the policy of 
atheist education and state control of 
religious institutions was adopted by 
the Supreme Soviet on September 
26. The vote in the Soviet legislature 
was 34] to I. 

The legislation also permits those 
responsible for state-run schools to 
allow organized religious intruction 
in them. 


The law follows decades of state 
pressure on and control of religion in 
the USSR. All religions are now de- 
clared equal under the law, and the 
state is barred from interfering in reli- 
gious affairs. 

Religious groups are now free to 
set up classes, send students abroad 
and receive exchange students. They 
may also establish ‘‘societies, broth- 
erhoods, associations’’ and other or- 
ganizations. 

Alexei II, patriarch of the Russian 
[Eastern] Orthodox Church, by far 
the largest denomination in the Sovi- 
et Union, said the church is satisfied 
with the legislation and hopes all 
state schools will allow religious in- 
struction. 

He proposed the establishment of a 
church agency to help restore the 
countless churches ruined or used as 
warehouses or factories under pre- 
vious Soviet governments. (EPS) 


Presbyterian congregation 
determined to continue 

The congregation of Faith Pres- 
byterian Church, Fort McMurray, 
Alberta, is showing that its church is 
aptly named. 

After being informed by the Pres- 
bytery of Edmonton that Faith could 
no longer be supported as an aid-re- 


‘ceiving church, and should close its 


doors, the congregation united in 
prayer, and in planning, coming up 
with a proposal which would keep 


the church afloat until the end of this 


year (presbytery had suggested clos- 
ing on July 31, 1990). 

Faith Church was founded in the 
early 1980s and soon grew into a 
strong and developing congregation, 
averaging well over 40 adults each 
Sunday. Unfortunately, after the 
church’s first minister moved away, 
the congregation began to dwindle 
and when its most recent minister re- 
signed after two years, the Edmonton 
Presbytery decided that growing bud- 
get restraints made it unfeasible to 
continue providing aid to Faith 
Church. 

The congregation formed a steer- 
ing committee and voted to appeal to 
presbytery. It asked for a delay in the 
closing date and in any decisions 
concerning 1991 grants. This would 
enable the church to conduct a review 

continued over page 


~~ FROM THEPAST RECORD as 


November, 1965 


A new record for attendance was 
set at the Banff conference of Pres- 
byterian Men, September 24-26, 
when 101 men registered. It was the 
fifth and final national conference for 
1965, to which Presbyterian Men 
came from Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia. 

‘‘Reaching Forth’’ was the theme, 
with special emphasis upon reaching 
from one generation to another. 
Team speakers the Rev. Wayne A. 
Smith of Paris, Ontario and Frank J. 
Whilsmith of Toronto stressed the 
need for communicating the Chris- 
tian message as positive, life-giving 
good news to those whose lives lack 
purpose. 


November, 1940 
DR. NORMAN BETHUNE 


Supplementing our article, He 
Died at His Post, in the June Record, 
we have further information with re- 
spect to this capable and devoted ser- 
vant of humanity, his character, his 
work, his death and burial. We are 
indebted in this regard to a private 
letter, the writer of which is an offi- 
cer in the army of Chiang Kai Shek, 
General Lu. 

There are three points I would like 
to emphasize in what I have to say 
about Dr. Bethune: 

1. He was thorough in his work. 
As soon as I saw him, shortly after 
his arrival in China, he asked me, 
‘‘What do you want me to do?’’ I re- 
plied, ‘First rest a few days’’. ‘‘No, 
I came to work and I want to get to it 
at once,’’ was Dr. Bethune’s reply. 
And right up to within a quarter of an 
hour of his death, he was busy. 

2. His spirit of sacrifice was a 
great incentive to all of us. He left the 
comforts of his home in Canada and 
came to work with the 8th route 
army. He never thought of himself, 
always of others. He often gave a 
transfusion of blood to his patients. 
Many of our people who saw this 
were inspired to follow his example. 

3. His method of work. He main- 
tained that a Doctor ought to be at the 
front to treat the wounded because he 
felt that many men could be saved if 


they could have immediate treat- 
ment. 

He came to China in April, 1938. 
On June 17th he went to Army head- 
quarters, and on the 18th to a hospital 
behind the lines. He did not rest but 
went to work at once. In one week he 
saw 520 wounded and sick, many of 
whom were cured and went back to 
the front. He was with us for one and 
ahalf years. . . 

* kK OK 

Dr. Bethune was the son of a Pres- 
byterian minister, Rev. M.N. Be- 
thune, who was ordained in 1889, 
and who at the time of his son’s birth 
was minister of Gravenhurst, Ont. 


November, 1915 
PASSING IT ON. 

In Fort William, one of the twin 
cities at the head of the Great Lakes, 
the original congregation, St. An- 
drew’s, which reports four hundred 
families, having outgrown its church 
home built recently a new one. 

But a new and smaller congrega- 
tion, Knox, needed a better and larg- 
er church home, and St. Andrew’s 
deeded the old church to Knox, free 
of debt. And Knox, which, a year 
ago, required considerable help from 
the Augmentation Fund, called a 
minister and passed to self support. 

But their old building was also 
passed on to the Ruthenian work. It 
was removed, fitted up, the Rutheni- 
ans themselves assisting, and thus 
becomes a centre of light to the 
strangers within our gates, helping to 
make them Canadian and Christian. 


November, 1890 

THANKSGIVING DAY: — The 
6th of November has been appointed, 
by His Excellency the Governor- 
General in Council, as the day of Na- 
tional Thanksgiving to God for the 
blessings of another year. There is 
much to be thankful for — an abun- 
dant harvest, peace and general pros- 
perity, immunity from pestilence, 
and from those dreadful cyclones and 
floods that have devastated other 
lands, and have caused so much loss 
of valuable life and property. ‘‘Oh 
that man would praise the Lord for 
His goodness and for his wonderful 
works to the children of men!”’ 
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about its future. In the interim the 
church hoped it would receive pulpit 
supply from ministers within the 
presbytery, and asked for old ser- 
mons and children’s stories from 
ministers across the country. 

The presbytery was to examine the 
congregation’s plan at a meeting this 
month, but as the meeting would 
come after 1991 grants had already 
been determined, it seemed unlikely 
the congregation would receive any 
financial assistance. 


Watergate conspirator called 
to Presbyterian church 

The congregation of First Pres- 
byterian Church, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, has called Jeb Stuart Magrud- 
er, the former convicted Watergate 
conspirator, to be its pastor, folowing 
a unanimous decision by the church’s 
pastor nominating committee. After 
his release from prison in 1975, Ma- 
gruder graduated from Princeton 
Theological Seminary and became 
associate pastor of First Presbyterian 


Church, Burlingame, California. He 
has been pastor of First Community 
Church in Columbus, Ohio, since 
1984. (Presbyterian Survey) 


Karl Menninger dead 

The man the American Psychiatric 
Association once called ‘‘America’s 
greatest living psychiatrist’ died July 
18 in Topeka, Kansas, where he had 
lived his entire life. Karl A. Men- 
ninger was 96. 

Menninger was more than a great 
psychiatrist, however; he was also a 
classicial Protestant moralist [and a 
life-long Presbyterian]. He had the 
soul of an Old Testament prophet and 
spoke out every chance he could 
against individual and social evil — 
especially the abuse of children, pris- 
oners, Native Americans and the en- 
vironment. In one of his best-selling 
books, Whatever Became of Sin?, he 
argued against the tendency to reduce 
behaviour to medical or legal catego- 
ries. Some people, he insisted, are 
not sick, they are sinners; they are 
not mad, but bad. In fact, Menninger 
was convinced that cultures as well 
as people can fall into sin. (The 
Christian CENTURY) 


"I KNOW the groom will show up and Ill not be left 
waiting at the church. The groom is the minister." 
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GROWING Pains 


Dear Correspondent, 

In the September issue I dis- 
cussed the problem of coping with 
the depressive, anxious feeling that 
the ageing person experiences 
when confronted with evidences of 
decline. I said, perhaps rashly, 
that I would discuss ‘‘ways and 
means’’ in the present column. 


Such discussions usually describe 
activities — physical, social, creative 
— aimed at maintaining health and 
fending off the ravages of age. Since 
these are adequately covered in cur- 
rent literature, no further comment 
will be made except to mention that 
they should be applied with due re- 
spect for individual variations in in- 
clination and competence. 

One activity which is sometimes 
overlooked is the practice of relaxa- 
tion. It is important for everyone who 
may be under stress to learn a method 
of inducing relaxation while staying 
alert. Various methods may be ap- 
plied and combined, for example, 
‘‘progressive relaxation’’ of muscles 
and yoga-type breathing. 

These are ‘‘outer’’ actions in con- 
trast to the “‘inner’’ actions that pro- 
vides the motivation to initiate, or 
participate, in the outer actions. The 
simplest ‘‘inner’’ action is the biolo- 
gical instinct (or ‘‘will’’) to live, an 
unconscious “‘mover’’ which may di- 
minish with ageing and loss of en- 
ergy. The next is the ‘‘wish’’ to sur- 
vive as a certain kind of person. (I 
once gave a convocation address to a 
graduating class in Nursing (female) 
on *‘What kind of old lady do you 
wish to be at eighty?’’). The ‘‘wish’’ 
is threatened by the thought of de- 
cline unless one’s attitude to survival 
changes from the survival of the or- 
ganism that is already in decline, to 
the survival and further development 
of the person one could hope to be- 
come. It involves a concept of desti- 
ny. The Christian hope is of transfor- 
mation, not only of the individual 


Burdett McNeel 


Ageing creatively 


but, of society and of the universe. 
(Rom.8 :21 ff.) 

Over the years I have had the op- 
portunity to observe the ageing pro- 
cess in my own family. The example 
I will cite changed my own attitude. 
This lady many years my senior pos- 
sessed an emotional nature, a de- 
manding conscience and a great con- 
cern for the spiritual welfare of others 
which she expressed in action. Yet 
with all her seriousness and distress 
over the evils of the world, a sort of 
‘‘dicky-bird’’ cheerfulness cast her in 
my “‘sophisticated’’ mind as an un- 
realistic Pollyanna. In her declining 
years, | witnessed her, equanimity 
and gratitude to God. Then I realized 
how realistic she had been. Though 
not an untroubled person a quotation, 
frequently used by her husband who 
was a professional man often under 
stress, epitomized the key to her 
peace: “‘Leave it all quietly with 
God, my soul.’’ This revealed not a 
plea for simple resignation but a di- 
rective to active trust. 

Trust initially depends on exposure 


to a relationship which at first may 
seem rather superficial, as in the dit- 
ty: 
Every time I pass a church I stop to 
pay a visit, so that when I’m carried 
in, the Lord won't say ‘‘Who is it?’’ 


Trust is deepened by getting to 
know that reliable person better, and 
counting on behavior compatible 
with that person’s character. 

Trust in God does not depend sim- 
ply on information and intellectual 
consent. It means putting your hand 
in his, as Jesus indicated. It requires 
commitment and action, both the 
“outer action’’ of providing the nec- 
essary pauses and opportunities for 
meditation and prayer, and inner ac- 
tivities which include the practice of 
trust and thanksgiving. (Phil.4: 6,7) 

Underlying all this is the assump- 
tion that the gospel is true (though 
incredible’) and that although you 
may be psyching yourself into believ- 
ing, “‘it is God who works in you, 
inspiring both the will and the deed 
for his own chosen purpose.”’ 
(Phil.22132)N.B.B.)» Tf you must 
doubt, don’t doubt God, doubt your 
perception of God and go on to de- 
velop, or renew, a closer relationship 
with him. 

Finally, if you need some material 
for contemplation, I would refer you 
to the six hymns in the Book of 
Praise selected from the poems of 
John Greenleaf Whittier. He was a 
Quaker and a vocal advocate of free- 
dom for the slaves in the United 
States. This poem speaks of the basis 
of his security: 

I know not what the future hath 

Of marvel or surprise, 

Assured alone that life and death 

His mercy underlies. 

This does not rule out suffering, as 
he well knew, but it gives suffering a 
new meaning. L 
You are invited to send questions you would 
like Dr. McNeel to address, to him c/o the 
Presbyterian Record, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 


Mills, Ont., M3C 1J7. Letters will be kept in 
“Strict Confidence.”’ 
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MILLS, REV. DR. JOHN VAN PELT, B.D., 
LL.D., 86, a retired minister of The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada, died in Etobi- 
coke, Ontario, June 10, 1990. 

Dr. Mills was born in Kingston, Onta- 
rio. He was a graduate of Athens Universi- 
ty in Greece. 

He served pastorates in Dundalk, Wiar- 
ton, Walkerton, Toronto High Park and 
Parklawn, and Caledon East in Ontario. 
His last pastorate before retiring was a re- 
turn to High Park Presbyterian Church in 
Toronto where he served from 1963-1968. 
He then served as an assistant to the min- 
ister at the amalgamated Morningside- 
High Park Presbyterian Church, where he 
was honoured in being named Minister 
Emeritus. He accepted the responsibilities 
of Stated Supply to the congregation of 
Woodbridge Presbyterian Church in 
Woodbridge, Ontario, where he served 
well from 1971-1982. 

He served on various committees in the 
church at large and in the courts of the 
church: as Moderator of the Presbyteries of 
Orangeville, Bruce, Guelph, and West To- 
ronto during his service. He also served as 
a Padre in Esquimalt, B.C. after working 
in a munitions factory as his contribution 
to the war effort. 

His deep interest in public education 
was expressed by giving service for 4 years 
on the Waterloo Public School Board and 
12 years on the Toronto Board of Educa- 
tion. For his community services, the Wa- 
terloo Lutheran University honoured him 
with a Doctor of Laws degree (honoris 
causa) in 1965. 

Dr. Mills is survived by his widow, Gi- 
sella Ih] and his children — Ruth, Joan, 
John, Ronald and Thomas. His first wife, 


DEATHS 


Mary Isabel Connell predeceased him in 
1964. 

RUMBALL, REV. WALTER E. PAUL, 
B.A., retired minister of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, died June 22, 1990 at 
Almonte, Ont. 

Born and raised in Southern Ontario, 
Mr. Rumball received his B.A. degree 
from Sir George Williams University and 
was a graduate of Knox College, the Class 
of °45S. 

His long and distinguished ministry be- 
gan in 1932 when he accepted an appoint- 
ment to Kobe, Japan from the General 
Board of Missions of The Presbyterian 
Church. There he would endear himself 
and become a life-time friend of the people 
of the Korean Church in Japan. Mr. Rum- 
ball taught at the Canadian Academy in 
Kobe until the outbreak of hostilities in the 
Pacific. He returned to Canada to pursue 
his theological studies and upon comple- 
tion was first under appointment to Engle- 
hart, Ontario and then to British Guiana 
(Guyana). Before the completion of the 
latter, he was invited to return to Japan. He 
would remain there until 1954. He then 
ministered in the Presbytery of Montreal at 
Fairmount Taylor and Outremont Mount 
Royal Churches before moving to Toronto 
to serve at Logan Geggie Memorial 
Church. Upon retirement, he settled in Al- 
monte and continued to serve the Church 
by supplying at the Kilmaur’s Church until 
1986. 


Mr. Rumball is survived by his wife, 
Jean Campbell MacLean of Almonte, and 
former missionary of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada in Japan and by their 
daughter, Janet Oglesby of Fremont, Cali- 
fornia. Mr. and Mrs. Rumball were mar- 
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ried in Kobe, Japan on July 10, 1940. Not 
only is Mr. Rumball survived by his family 
but fondly remembered by many friends in 
Canada and more especially by members 
of the Korean Church in Japan. 


ABBOTT, HAZEL, elder of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Penticton, B.C., longtime partici- 
pant and office-bearer in W.M.S., March 
28. 

CLARK, JOSEPH H., 88, elder for 50 years, 
40 as session treasurer, of Central Church, 
Brantford, Ont., Sept. 5. 

DYKEMAN, RALPH. E., 85, clerk of session 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Sackville, N.B., 
for over 40 years, Sept. 1. 

EBY, BASIL E., 86, longtime elder of Tolmie 
Memorial Church, Port Elgin, Ont., Au- 
gust 13. 


ESSON, NORMAN W.., elder of Westminster 
Church, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., August 
29) 


ESTEY, RONALD B., 71, member of ses- 
sion, chairman of the board of St. Ste- 
phen’s Church, St. Stephen, N.B., August 
30. 

GEDDES, JESSIE (BOX), 85, charter mem- 
ber of Renfrew Church, Renfrew, Ont., 
Septiyi2: 


HALLS, ALEXANDER SCOTT, longtime 
elder and trustee of Knox Church, Elora, 
Ont., April 7. 

HUNTER, ALBERT GORDON, 79, life-long 
member of St. Paul’s Church (Nelson), 
Burlington, Ont., former board member 
and trustee, August 27. 

KELLY, WILLIAM E.L., 78, elder and for- 
mer clerk of session of Central Church, 
Brantford, Ont., Sept. 21. 

KILGOUR, ROBERT J., elder and trustee of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Penticton, B.C., 
May 4. 

LAWRENCE, GEORGE A., 82, elder of 
Central Church, Brantford, Ont., August 
29. 

MARSHALL, A. EDGAR, 80, life-long 
member of St. Paul’s Church (Nelson), 
Burlington, Ont., elder from 1953, clerk 
of session 1962-89, representative elder, 
August 5. 

McEWEN, NORMAN ALLISTER, senior 
elder (1942), Westminster Church, Sault. 
Ste. Marie, Ont., July 26,aged 78. 

MORRISON, IAN MACNISH, longtime 
member of St. Andrew’s Church, Aurora, 
Ont., former elder and church school su- 
perintendent, Sept. 9, at age 81. 

MURRAY, NORMAN, 98, elder for 40 
years, former clerk of session and rep- 
resentative, elder, choir member, August 
31. 

PRINGLE, WILLIAM (BILL), 90, longtime 
elder and senior emeritus elder of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Sarnia, Ont., May 26. 

RUTLEDGE, WRAY, elder of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Sarnia, Ont., July 15. 

SELKIRK, JAMES, 62, elder of Renfrew 
Church, Renfrew, Ont., active member of 
choir, worship committee, board of man- 
agers, August 7. 

LICHTENBERG, THORPE (MATE), 60, 
longtime elder of Knox Church, Midland, 
Ont., August 19. 

VISSER, THOMAS, 63, elder of Knox 
Church, Embro, Ont., Sept. 1. 
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DESIGNATIONS 

Coltman, Miss Marie, at Aldershot Presbyteri- 
an Church, Burlington, Ont., designated 
as a Diaconal Minister by the Presbytery of 
Hamilton, Sept. 20. 

INDUCTIONS 

Brett, Rev. G. Cameron, St. Andrew’s (King 
Street), Toronto, Ont. Oct. 3. 

Brush, Rev. John C., Cainstown, St. Paul’s 
Church, and Lansdowne, Church of the 
Covenant, Ont., Oct. 21. 

Cieli, Rev. Giovanna, Toronto, Fairbank Pres- 
byterian Church, Ont. (part-time minister) 
May 6. 

Elford, Rev. Robert James, Malvern Presbyte- 
rian Church, Scarborough, Ont., Sept. 9. 

Fluit, Rev. Ralph, Largie, Duff Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Sept. 9. 

Geddes, Rev. Robert S., Hamilton, South 
Gate Church, Ont., Sept. 9. 

Luxon, Rev. Barry, Cambridge (Galt), St. An- 
drew’s Church, Ont., Sept. 9. 

Martin, Rev. Dr. Brice, Uptergrove Pastoral 
Charge, Ont. Sept. 20. 

Smith, Rev. Jeffrey E., Avonmore, St. An- 
drew’s Church, and Gravel Hill, St. 
James, Monkland, St. Andrew’s, Ont. 
Sept. 2. 

Smith, Revs. Helen and Robert, Thornhill, 
Presbyterian Church, Ont. Sept. 9. 

Stewart, Rev. Alan, Toronto, Westview Pres- 
byterian Church, Ont. Sept. 30. 


RECOGNITIONS 

Bach, Rev. Karen S., University of Toronto 
Chaplaincy, Sept. 14. 

Chung, Rev. Dong Suk, St. Andrew’s, 

Newmarket, Ont., (Korean Mission),Aug.12. 

Cieli, Rev. Giovanna, recognized by the Pres- 
bytery of West Toronto as a part-time lead- 
er with the Presbytery Italian Mission, 
May 6. 

Garvin, Rev. Murray L., Grace, Castlegar, 
Slocan Valley Community Presbyterian 
and St. Andrew’s, Slocan, B.C. Sept. 28. 


ORDINATIONS 

Bach, Rev. Karen S., University of Toronto 
Chaplaincy, Sept. 14. 

Cieli, Rev. Giovanna, Toronto, Fairbank Pres- 
byterian, Ont. May 6. 

Fluit, Rev. Ralph, Largie, Duff Presbyterian 
Church, Ont. Sept. 9. 

Martin, Rev. Dr. Brice, Esson Presbyterian 
Church, Ont. Sept. 20. 

Stewart, Rev. Alan, Westview Presbyterian 
Church, Toronto, Ont. Sept. 30. 

Vais, Rev. Tom, Toronto, Leaside Presbyteri- 
an Church, Ont. Sept. 16. 


VACANCIES AND 
INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Blue Mountain pastoral charge, Knox Zion 
and Blair Churches, N.S. Rev. David Hay- 
ward, P.O. Box 281, Sherbrooke, N.S. 
BOJ 3C0. 

Fredericton, St. Andrew’s Church, N.B., 
Rev. Dave Dewar, Harvey Station, N.B., 
EOH 3HO0. 

Glace Bay, St. Paul’s Church, N.S., Rev. Dr. 
E. H. Bean, 746 Westmount Rd., Sydney, 
NiS., BIR IBZ; 

Halifax, Knox Church, N.S., Rev. C.C. Petti- 
grew, 3311 Ashburn Ave. Halifax, N.S. 
B3L 4C3. 

Hopewell, First Church; Gairloch, St. An- 
drew’s; and Middle River, Rocklin, N.S., 


TRANSITION 


Rev. Dr. Paul A. Brown, R.R. #1, Tren- 
ton, N.S., BOK 1X0. 

Marion Bridge, Mira Ferry, Catalone and 
Louisbourg pastoral charge, Cape Breton 
N.S. Rev. Dr. M.A. Caldwell, 12 Lorway 
Ave., Sydney, N.S. B1P 4Z2. 

North River, North Shore, Englishtown pasto- 
ral charge, Cape Breton, N.S., Rev. Ian 
G. MacLeod, Box 184, Baddeck, N.S., 
BOE 1B0. 

Richmond Bay pastoral charge, P.E.I., Rev. 
Linda R. Berdan, P.O. Box 213, Kensing- 
ton, P.E.I., COB 1MO. 

Riverview, Bethel Presbyterian Church, N.B., 
Rev. Kent Burdett, Site 5, Comp. 28. 
R.R. 2, Hampton, N.B., EOG 1Z0. 

Saint John, St. Matthew’s Presbyterian 
Church, N.B., Rev. Philip J. Lee, 101 Co- 
burg St., Saint John, N.B., E2L 3J8. 

Sydney Mines, St. Andrew's Church, N.S., 
Rev. M. A. Caldwell, 12 Lorway Ave., 
Sydney, N.S., BIP 4Z2. 

Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Ingleside, St. Matthew’s Church, Ont., Mr. 
William Fleming, Clerk, Box 134, Ingle- 
side, Ont., KOC 1MO. 

Inverness, St. Andrew’s Church, Que., 3- 
point co-operative charge with the United 
Church, Rev. Scott Emery, Box 2, R.R. 2, 
Melbourne, Que., JOB 2B0. 

Kars, St. Andrew’s Church and Vernon, Os- 
goode Church, Ont., Rev. D.G. Morton, 
Clerk of Presbytery, 2400 Alta Vista Dr., 
Ottawa, Ont., KIH 7N1. 

Kirk Hill, St. Columba Presbyterian Church 
Ont. (two point co-operative charge with 
the United Church) Rev. Ken Wild, P.O. 
Box 39, Dunvegan, Ont., KOC 1J0. 

Montreal, Maisonneuve-St. Cuthbert’s Pres- 
byterian Church, Que., Rev. S.M. Priest- 
ley, Jr., 496 Birch Ave., St. Lambert, 
Que., J4P 2M8. 


Morrisburg, Knox Church, and Dunbar Pres- 
byterian Church, Ont., Rev. Bert de Br- 
uijn, Box 777, Chesterville, Ont., KOC 
1HO. 

Ottawa, Erskine Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. Dr. Arthur Currie, 2330 Whitehaven 
Cres., Ottawa, Ont., K2B 5H4. 

Pierrefonds, Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Pierrefonds P.Q., Rev. fan D. 
Fraser, 11 Rodney Ave., Pointe Claire, 
P.Q., HOR 4L8. 

Quebec City, St. Andrew’s Church, P.Q., The 
Vacancy Committee, Box 161, Quebec, 
Que., GIR 4P3. 

Ste. Foy, Eglise Ste. Marc, Que. Apply to the 
Presbytery Commission: Rev. Blake 
Walker, Chairman; Secretary, Rev. Daniel 
Forget, 5 Rue Belmont, Melbourne, Que., 
GOB 2B0. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Barrie, Essa Road Presbyterian Church, Ont. 
Rev. Donald R. McKillican, 3 Brookdale 
Drive, Barrie, Ont., L4N 1NS. 


Creemore, St. Andrew’s, Dunedin, Knox, 
Maple Valley, St. Andrew’s and Horn- 
ing’s Mills, Knox Presbyterian Churches, 
Ont. Rev. A.R. Neal Mathers, Box 12, 
Nottawa, Ont. LOM 1P0. 


Lakefield, St. Andrew’s, Lakehurst, Knox and 
Warsaw, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. Reg. J. 
McMillan, 1140 St. Paul’s St., Peterbo- 
rough, Ont. K9H 7C3. 


Leaskdale, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Rev. Har- 
ry Waite, Box 316, Uxbridge, Ont., LOC 
1KO. 

Maple, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Dr. David 
Sherbino, 113 Kemano Rd., Aurora, Ont., 
L4G 4R2. 

Markham, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Wallace Whyte, 471 Manse Road, West 
Hill, Ont., MIE 3V7. 

Mississauga (Malton), St. Mark’s Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Rev. Dennis Cook, 2993 
Arvida Circle, Mississauga, Ont., LSN 
IR6. 

Scarborough, Clairlea Park Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Rev. G.J. Bylaard, c/o St. 
Stephen’s Presbyterian Church, 3817 Law- 
rence Ave. East, Scarborough, Ont., MIG 
1R2. 

Streetsville, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
A.H.W. McWilliams, 89 Dunn St., Oak- 
ville, Ont., L6J 3C8. 

Toronto, Alderwood Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. P.G.D. Kerr, 48 Calstock 
Drive, Etobicoke, Ont. M9V 1G9. 

Toronto, East Toronto Korean Church, Ont., 
Rev. Andrew Lee, 42 Dibgate Blvd., Scar- 
borough, Ont., M1S 2W8. 

Toronto, Logan Geggie Memorial Presbyteri- 
an Church, Ont., Dr. Howard Shantz. 
3845 Lakeshore Blvd. W., Unit 411, Eto- 
bicoke, Ont., M8W 4Y3. 

Waterloo, Waterloo North Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Dr. Zander Dunn, 20 Que- 
bec St., Guelph, Ont., NIH 2T4. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Alvinston pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. Jeremy 
Ashton, Box 555, Wyoming, Ont., NON 
1TO. 

Appin, Appin Presbyterian Church, and Mel- 
bourne, Guthrie Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Barbara Young, 192 Main St., 
Ailsa Craig, Ont., NOM 1A0. 

Atwood, Atwood Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. Steven Webb, 38 Maddison St., 
Monkton, Ont., NOK 1P0. 

Bluevale, Knox, Belmore, Belmore, Ont., 
Rev. John P. Vaudry, Box 466, Wingham, 
Ont. NOG 2W0. 

Chatham, St. James Church, and Dover, New 
St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. Hugh 
Appel, Knox Church, 251 Duncan St., 
Wallaceburg, Ont., N8A 5A1. 

Chatsworth, St. Andrew’s and Dornoch, Lato- 
na, Ont., Rev. Ted Creen, 865 2nd Ave. 
W., Owen Sound, Ont., N4K 4M6. 

Dundas, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Alan Mc- 
Pherson, 165 Charlton Ave. W., Hamil- 
ton, Ont., L8P 2C8. 

Embro, Knox Church, and Harrington, Knox 
Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. A. E. Bailey, 17 
Mill Pond Court, #103, Simcoe, Ont., 
N3Y S5H9. 

Hanover, St. Andrew’s Church, and Ayton, 
Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Roy A. Taylor, 
Box 1811, Walkerton, Ont., NOG 2V0. 

London, Hamilton Road Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. William Vanderstelt, 225 Col- 
lege St., Belmont, Ont., NOL 1B0. 

London, Knollwood Park Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Rev. Terry Ingram, 862 
Freele St. London, Ont., N6H 3P3. 

Sarnia, St. Andrew's Church, Ont., Rev. Les- 
lie Renault, 261 North Christina, Sarnia, 


Ont., N7T 5V4. ; 
continued 
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St. Catharines, St. Andrew’s and Scottlea 
Presbyterian Churches, Ont., Rev. J. H. 
Van Haneghan, 19 Claimont Circle, Well- 
and, Ont., L3C 2P4. 

St. Catharines, St. Giles Presbyterian Church, 

Ont., I.M. Designate Rev. D.A. Beaton, 

53 Church St., St. Catharines, Ont., L2R 

B23) 

Catharines, West St. Andrew’s Church, 

and St. Davids, First Presbyterian Church, 

Ont., Rev. Dr. S. Murray Barron, Box 

1302, Fonthill, Ont., LOS 1E0. 

Thamesville, St. James Presbyterian Church, 
Kent Bridge, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. 
Evelyn Carpenter, 60 Fifth Street, Chat- 
ham, Ont., N7M 4V7. 

Walkerton, Knox Church, Ontario; Rev. Gor- 
don Fresque, Box 151, Tara, Ont., NOH 
2NO. 

Windsor, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Assis- 
tant Minister: Rev. Kees Vandermey, 3149 
Forest Glade Dr., Windsor, Ont., N8R 
1W6. 

Wiarton, St. Paul’s and Huron Feathers, Sau- 
ble Beach, Ont. Clergy couple/Clergy 
Camp Dir., Rev. Douglas Gordon Box 
311, Southampton, Ont. NOH 2L0. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Dauphin, St. James Church, Winnipegosis, 
Knox Church, Man., Rev. Peter Bush, St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, 200 Whit- 
ney Street, Flin Flon, Man., R8A 0AQ9. 

Selkirk, Knox Church, Man., Rev. John Old- 
enkamp, 709 St. Mary’s Road, Winnipeg, 
Man., R2M 3M8. 

Thunder Bay, First Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. Milton Fraser, 112-205 Grenville 
Ave., Thunder Bay, Ont., P7A 7TS. 

Winnipeg, St. David’s Church, Man., Rev. 
Dick Gillanders, 167 Bourkevale Dr., 
Winnipeg, Man., R3J 1P3. 

Synod of Saskatchewan 

Saskatoon, Calvin-Goforth Presbyterian 
Church, Sask., Rev. Jim McKay, 436 Spa- 
dina Crescent East, Saskatoon, Sask., S7K 
3G6. 

Swift Current, St. Andrew’s Church, Sask. 
Rev. Gwen Brown, Box 247 Kipling, 
Sask. SOG 2S0. 

Synod of Alberta 

Calgary, Centennial Presbyterian Church, 
Alta., Rev. John Fraser, 6327 Dalmarnock 
Cres. N.W., Calgary, Alta., T3A 1H3. 

Calgary, Korean Presbyterian Church, Alta;, 
Rev. M.J. Morris, 703 Heritage Drive 
S.W., Calgary, Alta., T2V 2W4. 

Fort Macleod, St. Andrew’s Church, and Jum- 
bo Valley, Knox Church, Alta., Rev. 
D’Arcy Lade, 1818 — Sth Ave. S., Leth- 
bridge, Alta., T1J OW6. 

Fort McMurray, Faith Presbyterian Church, 
Alta., Rev. Lloyd Fourney, 10025-105th 
St., Edmonton, Alta., T5J 1C8. 

Olds, St. Andrew’s Church, Alta., Rev. Gor- 
don Cunningham, 3821 — 59th Ave. 
Crescent, Red Deer, Alta., T4N 4V9. 


St. 


> 


FOR SALE 
ELECTRONIC ORGAN 


Two-manual. Roll-top. New condition. Cost 
$2600. Asking $1395. Ideal for small 
church. Burlington, Ont. 416-332-3702. 
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Synod of British Columbia 

Nanaimo, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
Robert Kerr, 391 Bass Ave., Parksville, 
B.C., V9P 1L6. 

Surrey, St. Andrew’s Newton Presbyterian 
Church, B.C., Dr. Brian J. Fraser, 
6040 Iona Drive, Vancouver, B.C., V6T 
1J6. 


ORDER OF DIACONAL MINISTRIES 
VACANCIES 


St. Giles Church, Ottawa, Ont., has a full- 
time position for a Youth Ministry Co-ordina- 
tor to assume responsibilities of a youth min- 
istry and outreach programme. Position effec- 
tive January Ist, 1991. Please contact: Ms. 
Helen Lister, Chairman, Search Committee, 
St. Giles Presbyterian Church, 174 First Ave- 
nue, Ottawa, Ont., K1S 2G4. 

Knox Church, Milton, Ont., in the 
Toronto/Kingston Synod, has a vacancy for a 
Diaconal Minister. Duties are primarily in the 
areas of Christian education and youth work. 
Please contact: Rev. Noble Dean, 170 Main 
St. East, Milton, Ont., LOT 1N8. 

Presbytery of Calgary-Macleod is seeking a 
Diaconal Minister to give full-time leadership 
in Christian education and leadership devel- 
opment. Please contact: Rev. Hector Rose, 
Chairman of the Search Committee, Box 221, 
Bassano, Alberta, TOJ OBO. 


Board of World Mission 
OVERSEAS PERSONNEL NEEDS 
Board of World Mission 
Central Asia — Orthopaedic Surgeon 
Nepal — Foresters and Bus. 
Megrs./Accts. 
Africa — Nurse Midwife, Doctor 
China — English Teachers (2 yrs.) 
Nicaragua — Medical Doctor to work ina 
TB Clinic & Community 
Health 


Those interested should contact the Rev. Peter 
Ruddell, General Secretary, Board of World 
Mission, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Onta- 
rio. M3C 1J7. 


YOUTH IN MISSION OPPORTUNITIES 

Youth in Mission sponsors long-term projects 
throughout the year. You may be interested in 
pursuing this idea. Projects are available in 
congregations and community services across 
Canada. If you are 16-30 years of age, and are 
interested, please contact: Rev. Linda Ash- 
field, 49 Margaret Ave. S., Waterloo, Ont., 
N2J 2C8. Phone: (519) 886-4150 or (519) 
749-2883. 


CLERKS OF PRESBYTERY 
Presbytery of Northern Saskatchewan Rev. 
Colleen Gillanders-Adams Box 1567, Biggar, 
SK, SOK 0MO Telephone: (R) (306) 948-3878 
(C) (306) 948-3964. 
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‘‘Robemakers and Tailors Since 1842”’ 


HARCOURTS 


LIMitep 


Clerical Vestments 
Choir Gowns and Cassocks 


Prices and samples on request 


26 Duncan St., 
Toronto M5V 2B9 
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James F. Lindsay Consultants Inc. 
93 Ashgrove Avenue 
Pointe Claire, Québec H9R 3N5 
(514) 630-1988 


Telephone 
977-4408 


“FRIENDSHIP SYMBOLS’’® 


Many churches throughout North Am- 
rica use our 100% embroidered stick 
on “‘roses’’ ... (one of over 300 de- 
signs) to identify newcomers and visi- 
tors ... Helps people ... be more 
friendly ... Free Brochures. Ministers 
or church officers write and we'll send 
you... a ‘gesture of Friendship.”’ 


C. R. BAILEY 
CORPORATION LTD. 
224 Shoreacres Road 


Burlington, Ontario 
L7L 2H2 


416-639-0806 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR — CAWG 


The Canada Asia Working Group, an 
ecumenical coalition working in support 
of justice and human rights in Asia 
seeks Executive Director for early 
1991. Applicant needs experience in 
church and ecumenical relations in 
Canada, Asia issues, social analy- 
sis/research. 


Job description and qualifications avail- 
able from Rev. Terry Brown, Anglican 
Church of Canada, 600 Jarvis Street, 
Toronto, Ontario, M4Y 2J6. Application 
deadline Dec. 15, 1990. 


MUSIC DIRECTOR 
St. Andrew’s Galt Presbyterian Church is 
seeking an individual who possesses the 
desire to see God’s people inspired to 
worship in spirit and in truth. Please send 
your resume, in confidence, to: Kathleen 
Smith, c/o St. Andrew’s Galt Presbyterian 


Church, 130 Victoria Street, Cambridge, 
Ontario N1S 1Y2. 


Read: Galatians 


appears to fit, at least try it on. 


Dear Paul: 
Saturday evening. Your letter. . . 


Tonight’s cool breeze has put me 
in this reflective, even melancholy 
mood. The daytime heat here in the 
interior is debilitating. I try to use the 
cool evening for some constructive 
purpose, like letter writing. Do not 
be intimidated by my speedy re- 
sponse to your letter. My responses 
are either immediate or non-existent. 


a 
Ne 
HZ 


Try not to be distressed by your 
perceptions of our churches. We are 
neither running off, each in his or her 
own direction, nor mercilessly en- 
forcing rules and regulations. Most 
of us have outgrown the adolescent 
preoccupation with rules, rules, 
rules. 

Just last night D. and I were dis- 
cussing the problems of leadership in 
one of our groups. D. said: **They 
ask me to do a job and I agree. Then 
they set out to undermine and destroy 
my plans and my activities by invok- 
ing some irrelevant rules. Intention- 
ally or carelessly, the result of their 
machinations 1s the same; nothing is 
accomplished. ”’ 


You would have sighed with impa- 
tience if you had heard D. say, *‘Do 
they want this job done or not?’’ He 
was so agitated that we could almost 
see the steam rising from his head. 
His words fairly danced around the 
room. 

““Yes’’ [ said. ** You are the person 
for the task. Remember, though, the 
experience of others is available to 
you in the rules which you are now 


plored C. to let me bring the letter home . . 
word so that I may never forget one single sentence. 


————~ MEDITATION 


Enid A. Pottinger 


art by Arlene Swenor 


Choose To Love 


a reflection on Paul’s letter to the churches in Galatia 


; he following excerpts are from a fictional response by a citizen of the region 
of Galatia to the apostle Paul’s letter. Any connections with persons living 
or dead are entirely coincidental, other than Paul himself. If, however, the shoe 


is most welcome. I have successfully im- 


. . | want to examine your every 


scorning. Do not cut yourself off 
from that experience by being stub- 
born and reluctant to learn. There are 
many rules, but only this law, “‘Love 
one another.’’ On and on the conver- 
sation continued and D. is now rec- 
onciled (a little bit) to being respect- 
ful and tactful. His passionate con- 
cerns are impressive, and move me 
very much. 

The incident with C. would make 
you smile at how defensive and pro- 
tective we still are about our tradi- 
tions. We all find it difficult to learn 
what to let go, what to enjoy, what to 
treasure. What is short term and valu- 
able; temporary, but valuable? What 
is long term and valuable? What is 
chronic, inevitable, and not worth 
struggling with the ultimate 
treasure being Jesus Christ? 


You might be interested in an up- 
date in our continuing debate about 
how one recognizes the followers of 
Christ. You'd think we all wanted 
and needed an identifying tattoo, out- 
riders for our travels, or a voice sur- 
rounding us: ““There goes a Chris- 
tian.”” “‘Attention, s’il vous plait. 
Here comes a Christian.”’ 


Upon reflection such an update is 
complicated and too tedious. Suffice 
to say, we all were blown away by 
your list of identifying characteris- 
tics; and your comment that against 
such marvellous virtues, THERE IS 
NO LAW. 

In our group we each said how one 
of the characteristics could (and 
should) apply to us. I picked **good- 
ness’’ because it can apply to all 
kinds of activities. And so often I ob- 
serve in myself absolutely rotten 
ideas and actions. Anything but 
GOOD. 

Have I been good to my friends? 
When they asked for a minute of my 
attention, have I been available, 
without conditions, delays, and put- 
downs? Sometimes yes. Sometimes 
no. Do you recall the stone and bread 
story of Jesus? 


Have I been good to those who are 
especially close to me? Have | 
brought presents? Have I saved items 
for them to read and study? Have I 
shared their heavy loads? Sometimes 
yes and sometimes no. 

Have I thrown all the weight (ever 
increasing) of my personality and my 
mind behind good ideas, worthy pro- 
jects, positive relationships, the 
Good News? On occasion yes, but 
sadly, the attractiveness of the nasty, 
sarcastic and the downright wicked 
pulls me away from my intentions. 


SARCASTIC 
NASTY 


All of us in Galatia share your love 
of following Jesus Christ. I am send- 
ing the letter to Ephesus, and hope it 
will be forwarded to you wherever 
you are. We are envious of your ac- 
cess to the library, and that beautiful 
harbourfront. 

My friends and I are memorizing 
your letter, and are resolved to al- | 
ways choose to love. Keep in coun Ed 


1 


Arlene Swenor and Enid Pottinger are mem- 
bers of St. Paul’s Church in Hamilton, Ontario. 
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An Unexpected Lesson in 
Evangelism 


The author shares with us what he learned about evangelism 
through an encounter with a secular feminist by John Bowen 


[ee Christmas, I learned some- 
thing about evangelism, and from a 
surprising source. My wife and I vis- 
ited with a couple of old friends for 
an afternoon tea of Christmas cake 
and mince-tarts. While the children 
watched a video, we talked. Jane, 
who was not a convinced Christian, 
had become a pretty strong feminist 
during the ten years we had known 
her. Over the third cup of tea, I asked 
Jane what had convinced her. 

Had she, for instance, read the 
classic feminist texts — Germaine 
Greer and all that? No, she had re- 
plied thoughtfully, but cetainly books 
by women. Books about feminism? I 
had asked. Again, no, books about 
anything, not least, novels by Marga- 
ret Laurence, Margarent Atwood and 
others. Their points-of-view as wom- 
en were persuasive. They struck an 
answering chord which male writers 
had never done. 


When I began to look back 
on my life, | realized how 
much | had put up with 
simply because | was a 
woman 


Jane had also taken a union job a 
few years back as a representative on 
affirmative action. That had put her 
into a position where she had been 
forced to face the issues feminists 
were talking about, and she became 
painfully aware of how other women 
were hurting in ways she herself had 
never experienced. The job had also 
put her alongside people who had 
thought through a lot of the issues — 
unequal work opportuities, day-care, 
sexual abuse, discrimination — and 
who were devoting their lives to 
working towards a better day for 
women. 
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Anything else, I had asked? 
‘‘Well,’’ replied Jane, “‘when I be- 
gan to look back on my life from a 
feminist vantage-point, I realized 
how much I had put up with over the 
years simply because I was a wom- 
an.’’ She talked with feeling about 
the supervisor at work who referred 
to her as ‘‘the one with the big 
breasts.’” As far as he was con- 
cerned, that was her only significant 
characteristic: not her personality, 
not her skills in the workplace, not 
even her name. What feminism had 
done for Jane was to give her a philo- 
sophical framework from which to 
critique that kind of experience. 
Feminism helped her make sense of 
her experience and gave her a com- 
munity of friends who had _ been 
through the same sort of thing. 

A little parable of C.S. Lewis’ 
came to mind. He describes standing 
in an old wood-shed one sunny af- 
ternoon and noticing a shaft of light 
coming through the crack at the top 
of the door. As he looked at the light, 
he noticed the specks of dust dancing 
in it but then, his eye was drawn in 
the direction from which the light 
came, and he realized that by looking 
through the space at the top of the 
door, he could see the outside world 
— with the help of that same light. 

“Lewis was saying there are two 
ways of responding to truth,’’ I told 
Jane. ‘*One is to look at and consider 
it objectively. The other is to look 
along it and see how it sheds light on 
the world. Seems to me the way you 


‘ 


Jane had had a conversion 
experience, though not the 
one | hoped for 


became a feminist was by looking 
along the claims of feminism rather 
than by looking at them.”’ 

She reflected for a moment. 
‘‘Mmm, that’s good.”’ 

I decided it wasn’t the moment to 
tell her Lewis was talking about 
Christian truth. 


She talked with feeling 
about the supervisor who 
referred to her as “the one 

with the big breasts” 


As we left the warmth of the fire- 
side and started the drive back home, 
my mind couldn’t let go of the con- 
versation. Jane had had a conversion 
experience, though not the one I 
hoped for. We tried to figure out how 
it had happened. 

First, she had been attracted by the 
creative work of people who all hap- 
pened to hold the same philosophy. 
Not that they were writing about their 
philosophy, They were simply writing 
about life, but they had done so in a 
way that was attractive and which 
made sense to her. 

Then, she had worked alongside 
people who had impressed her by 
their wholeheartedness, their will- 
ingness to sacrifice for their cause 
and by the clear-cut truth and justice 
of much of what they were saying. 
These were not people who had been 
to college to study feminism and how 


to spread it. They were just thought- 
ful, real, passionate people — ama- 
teurs, in the literal sense of people 
who act for the love of their cause. 

And finally, Jane had found in 
feminism a way of making sense of 
her life. It explained her past, it gave 
her purpose for the present and it of- 
fered bright hope for the future. 

No crusades. Not a lot of preach- 
ing. No door-to-door visitation. Just 
committed people doing their thing. 
Lifestyle evangelism of a pretty high 
order, as we might say. Personal tes- 
timonies of the non-preachy variety. 
People who integrated their faith and 
their work, people who practised 
what they believed. 

And, of course, it’s not just Jane 
who has been converted. All of 
Western society has been touched. 
The world will never be the same 
again. Is it possible that feminists 
have done a better job than Christians 
in communicating their message over 
the past 25 years? 

As we pulled into our driveway, I 
sighed. This was supposed to have 
been a relaxing visit. Certainly, I had 
been open to saying something about 
my faith if the opportunity had pre- 
sented itself. But I hadn’t bargained 
on God’s speaking to me about evan- 
gelism through a secular feminist. Ah 
well, I suppose humility is one of the 
lessons of Christmas.) 


John Bowen is Eastern Ontario Director for In- 
ter-Varsity Christian Fellowship, an interdeno- 
minational youth organization. He serves on 
the Evangelism Committee for the Anglican 
Diocese of Ottawa. 
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FROMTHE EDITOR 


John Congram 


Revisiting the Christmas Pageant 


F. or a number of years in the last 
parish that I served, Christmas 
pageants seemed to have no place. 
Having kids with floppy angel 
wings that looked like giants’ ears 
attached to their backs, prancing 
around the chancel, appeared 
Strangely out of fashion. Perhaps 
television did it to us — made us 
too sophisticated. What could 
possibly be derived from such an 
amateurish demonstration? 

Two events made me change my 
mind. Someone introduced me to 
Barbara Robinson’s delightful 
story, Best Christmas Pageant Ever. 
It tells about an unforgettable 
Christmas pageant at Second Pres- 
byterian Church featuring the 
Horrible Herdmans, who were, the 
author says, "...absolutely the worst 
kids in the world. They lied and 
stole and smoked cigars (even the 
girls) and talked dirty and hit little 
kids and cursed their teachers and 
took the name of the Lord in vain 
and..." Well, if you have not al- 
ready read this story, you really 
should discover what the Herd- 
mans —- Claude, Leroy, Ralph, Imo- 
gene, Ollie and Gladys — do to the 
Christmas story. 

The second event that helped to 
change my mind was the re-intro- 
duction of a pageant into our own 


congregation. June Stevenson 
(editor of Glad Tidings) did the 
script on the theme of gift-giving. 
The various characters of the na- 
tivity story were introduced,one by 
one, to the audience. Finally, two 
small girls from the kindergarten 
department ushered in the baby 
Jesus. They took their responsi- 
bilities with maximum seriousness. 
However, on the way up the chan- 
cel steps, they began to fight over 
the way in which the baby Jesus 
should be presented. A tug-of-war 
ensued. Mary was forced to inter- 
vene to prevent Jesus from being 
torn to shreds, 


This unscripted part of the 
pageant became memorable for 
many. But it was more than a 
humorous interlude. It turned into 
a parable of our age. People care, 
often deeply, but in the name of 
God they repeatedly tear his son 
apart. 


In fact, it is what we did and still 
do with God’s gifts. We turn 
Christmas into Good Friday, the 
beauty of a babe into a bloody 
execution. No, it is not pretty, but 
it’s true, for all of us. And 
sometimes little folk in tennis 
shoes and cardboard, tinfoil wings, 
can convey these truths with 


greater intensity and more imme- 
diacy than a multi-million dollar 
television drama. 

Children’s pageants have a way of 
portraying the events of the first 
Christmas with a reality of which 
we are seldom capable. No matter 
how we practise, something always 
goes wrong in children’s pageants— 
just like real life. The wise men 
never look as wise as they appear 
on our Christmas cards. The 
sheep and shepherds often bear a 
striking resemblance to each other. 
The Holy Family never turns out 
as pious or dignified as we have 
portrayed them in our imagination. 

But despite that, I think because 
of it, the unsettling, surprising, yes 
ridiculous message that is Christ- 
mas is conveyed to us. The truth 
we stumble over, stumbling angels, 
in running shoes, impart. So when 
Imogene or some other small angel 
exclaims to Mary, "Hail, favoured 
one, the Lord is with you," we find 
Ourselves addressed as well. 

So why not take a gamble at 
Christmas? Go way out 
on a limb. Reinstate the Christ- 
mas pageant. Who knows, in the 
midst of buying gifts, complaining 
about the government and paying — 
taxes, you too might be converted. 


Bad news among the good 


I know that bad news is not 
Supposed to be a part of Advent, 
but | felt I must include this small 
item. Beginning on January 1, the 
price of the Presbyterian Record 
will increase to $11.00 a year for 
single subscriptions and $9.00 for 
those on the Every Home Plan. In 
both cases, the rate has been raised 


$1.50. 


A portion of the increase is to 
cover the increased costs of produ- 
cing the Record. (It has been two 


% 


years since we last increased the 
rate). The rest of the increase is 
to cover the seven per cent Goods 
and Services Tax which we must 
begin to collect on January 1. 

The last glimmer of hope that we 
might avoid this tax disappeared 
on November 6 when an amend- 
ment to exclude books and maga- 
zines from the tax was defeated in 
the Senate 55 to 51. 

The good news in all of this is 
that the Record still remains a 
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bargain and that there continues to 
be a large body of persons who are 
fiercely loyal to our magazine. 
With them we are determined that 
the Record will remain, in the 
words of its first editor, "... a model 
magazine ~...liberal enough to give 
expression to every shade of opi- 
nion consistent with essential prin- 
ciples, catholic enough to com- 
mend itself to Christendom and 
cheap enough to find its way into 
every Presbyterian family."(] 
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Christmas Collectibles 


tal bilge or opting for a self-righteous 
evangelical stance. As it turns out, 
Bachman avoids these pitfalls by 
stating in his preface the reasons for 
putting the book together and then 
going forward to prove his point with 
skill and depth of observation. He re- 
calls that theologian Karl Barth used 
to say “‘Read with the Bible in one 
hand and the newspaper in the oth- 
er.’’ Barth believed that a better un- 
derstanding of Christianity can come 
alive in the face of current events and 
issues. Bachman believes that each 
day’s news is a microcosm of our re- 
lationship with God and with each 
other through stories about alienation 
and reconciliation, selfishness and 
sacrifice, hatred and love. 

In drawing upon examples from 
his own experiences he relates this 
story. ‘‘A young college coach had 
suddenly vanished just days before a 
championship game. No one heard 
from him and the mystery grew. The 
game was played without him. Fi- 
nally, he called his parents. He gave 
no explanations, but he was safe. He 
returned home and_ immediately 
checked into a hospital for the treat- 
ment of alcoholism. Now, several 
months later, he is no longer a col- 
lege coach. He has taken up a new 
position; counselling for the chemi- 
cally dependent at a local rescue mis- 
sion.’’ The coach’s life had been in a 
shambles and Bachman concludes 
that “‘when searching for direction 
we often learn to navigate when help- 
ing others.”’ 

In another anecdote, Bachman re- 
lates a story that every reporter who 
has covered a police beat can identify 
with. He writes: ‘‘Even the hardened 


PERSPECLIVE (nea 


Lloyd Robertson 


J his month your observer notes a couple of items that seem appropriate to the 
festive season. Yes, we might call them Christmas collectibles and the first 
is a small, thin paperback book. My inclination, at first glance, was to set it 
aside, but since the subject dealt with the news, I couldn’t resist thumbing 
through some of the pages and I quickly found myself hooked. It’s not the kind 
of book that would normally have appeal. It’s titled Jn the News Tonight and con- 
tains the meditations of TV news anchor John F. Bachman of Des Moines, Iowa. 

This type of book can often be trite or mawkish, reducing religion to sentimen- 


police are shocked: children playing 
drug-dealer. A seven-year-old boy 
and nine-year-old girl are using grass 
clippings for pot and sugar for co- 
caine and keeping records of their 
sales. The venom of drugs is every- 
where; our culture is soaked in the 
poison.’’ He concludes that our cor- 
ruption of the young must deeply an- 
ger and divide the mind. 

As you can gather, John Bach- 
man’s book is a collection of anec- 
dotes drawn from daily experiences 
and is quick and easy reading. 

My second item draws on an un- 
likely subject, Chamlong Srimuang, 
the mayor of Bangkok, Thailand. His 
story was written for The Globe and 
Mail by Anne Roberts, who teaches 
journalism in Vancouver, and even if 
you’re familiar with the piece it is 
worth noting again at this season. 
This exceptional man has been elect- 


Bee 
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ee ames ; 
ed to office by asking people to ‘‘Eat 
little, use little, work a lot, and save 
the rest for society.’’ The mayor also 
practices what he preaches. He eats 
only one vegetarian meal a day and 
sleeps on a straw mat on a wooden 
floor. 

Mr. Chamlong gave up the good 
life when he returned to Thailand af- 
ter completing a master’s degree in 
management in California. He de- 
scribes Canada and the United States 
as places where people are not happy 
because of their desire for material 
goods. He says he and his wife 
learned that when they sacrificed 
little by little, they were happier and 
happier. Of the current problems in 
the city of Bangkok and his country 
of Thailand he says, ‘‘The poor seem 
to be poorer and poorer and the rich 
seem to be richer and richer. And 
we’re going to have even wider gaps. 
That is dangerous for this city and 
this country. If the gap widens and 
widens, society will collapse.”’ 

Mr. Chamlong was speaking about 
Thailand, of course, but he could 
have said the name of Canada and the 
United States. Sacrifice, giving and 
love for one another — the 
guideposts of the season and we can 
wish, the entire year. MERRY 
CHRISTMAS. FJ 


This young drug user 
is making “cocaine lines." 


One To Keep 

I have just finished reading my Oc- 
tober Record. I would find it difficult 
to pick one article to praise as they 
were all excellent. I don’t recall a Re- 
cord so chock-full of interesting and 
inspirational items. 

This is one I am going to keep and 
reread. 

Marjorie L. Gibson 


Guelph, Ontario 

Help! 
Jay Cormier’s “*H.E.L.P. Your 
Preacher,’’ Presbyterian Record, 


October 1990, maybe inadvertently 

shows that prevailing Presbyterian 

thinking adheres to the medieval 

principle that form takes precedence 
over content. 

Bruce Bokhout 

Don Mills, Ontario 


In the October edition I read with 
growing disbelief the ridiculous arti- 
Cleye Hs Ba;P:: YoursPreacher,’* by 
Jay Cormier, a preaching instructor 
from the United States. God preserve 
us from such tripe. How many per- 
sonal experiences can one minister 
have on which to draw, and what is 
wrong in a minister or teaching elder 
explaining further the meaning of the 
gospel? There is more to Christian 
ministry than just preaching. The 
space in the Record could have been 
put to better use. 

Alex. R. Chisholm 
Woodstock, Ontario 

eee 


LETTERS 


We publish as many letters as pos- 
sible. All are subject to editing, 
and should not exceed 200 words. 
Letters are intended to provide for 
the wide expression of views among 
our readership. Publication, how- 
ever, does not imply endorsement 
either by the RECORD or The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


In Jay Cormier’s scorecard for the 
quality of preaching, ‘‘H.E.L.P. 
Your Preacher’’, October, 1990, the 
reader is instructed to subtract two 
points from the preacher’s score if he 
uses theological terms such as ‘‘exe- 
gesis’’ or “‘preferential option for the 
poor.’’ The flaw here seems to be 
that the preacher uses jargon in place 
of developing a concept. The author 
might have balanced this point if the 
teaching elder were granted a couple 
of ‘‘good news’’ points if she is well 
grounded in theology, if she practises 
good exegesis, and if she prepares 
her congregation to understand the 
preferential option for the poor. 

Bonus points also might be given 
for the efficient use of stories within 
sermons. In his preaching lectures 
this summer at the Vancouver School 
of Theology, Dr. Fred Craddock ex- 
tolled the advantages of the narrative 
form to communicate an idea. He 
also noted that stories may broaden 
the vicarious experience of an isolat- 
ed community through the introduc- 
tion of the unfamiliar — like the 


presence of a woman in the pulpit 
(his illustration). That brings us, 
however, to another point of concern 
with Jay Cormier’s article. In item 
#3 under ‘‘bad news’’ he grants a 
penalty of two points for the use of 
humour which ‘‘displays insensitivi- 
ty, or perpetuates an outdated stereo- 
type (against women, Protestants, 
Jews, etc).’’ Having said this Mr. 
Cormier then contributes to the per- 
petuation of an outdated stereotype 
against women by referring to the 
preacher exclusively as ‘‘he.’’ That 
earns minus two points for Jay Cor- 
mier. 
Byron D. Jordan 
Pointe Claire, Que. 


When I received the October Re- 
cord, | read ‘‘H.E.L.P. Your Preach- 
r.’’ I took instant offence at it. I 
don’t feel that I go to church to grade 
the ministry, nor that the minister is 
there to force his/her ideas on me. I 
go hoping that the minister can help 
me to build on my own feelings. To 
ask us to grade our minister, makes 
me believe that after reading this 
page, people will not listen to what 
the minister is saying, but rather try 
to make up their grade. I feel honesty 
is the best policy, and in all honesty, 
I think even as a comic relief, this 
page is offensive. 


Elaine Reczuch 
Woodstock, Ont. 


continued on page 29 
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WHAT? WITH PEOPLE IN 
THE WORKHOUSE, CHILDREN 
IN KAGS AND.... 


Noel Watson 


ON SECOND 
THOUGHTS... 


December, 1990 


YOU WERE ASKING? 


The Commercial Christmas 


Should we not as Christians di- 
vorce ourselves from contempo- 
rary Christmas celebrations What 
is your opinion? 


There was a slogan frequently 
thundered from the pulpits and used 
in the news media during my teen 
years. It was the cry to “‘put Christ 
back into Christmas.’’ (Remember 
the ‘*Christ’’ in place of the ‘‘X’’?) 
Already some thirty something years 
ago, there was real concern then that 
the true observance of Christmas 
would be lost in the midst of the glit- 
ter of the secular observations. 

I have not heard that slogan for 
quite some time now. That is not sur- 
prising, given the fact that only 20 
per cent of Canadians are members of 
Christian churches and our society as 
a whole, with the consent of many 
Christians, seems content to remove 
all that is distinctively Christian from 
public life. Going to a Christmas 
concert at your local public school is 
often quite a revelation as some 
school officials make nervous efforts 
to play down the ‘‘reason for the sea- 
son,’ that is, the celebration of the 
birth of Jesus Christ. 

Should we therefore divorce our- 
selves from all contemporary forms 
of enjoying this special season of the 
year? A true divorce is exceedingly 
difficult. We are part of this society 
and subject to its influence. There are 
some things I thoroughly enjoy about 
the season. Although they are 
brought out too early, I enjoy the 
Christmas decorations. Although 
they are sung too soon and too often, 
I still enjoy the carols precisely be- 
cause the real carols teach a high the- 
ology about our Lord which is often 
no longer preached in some of the 
pulpits in this nation. I enjoy the get- 
togethers with family and friends. 
And, if I were not a preacher, I 
would enjoy the Christmas Eve and 
Christmas morning services even 
more! 


The contemporary commercial 


Tony Plomp 


Christmas is a ‘‘given’’ in North 
American society. This is our 
‘‘world’’ and, according to Scrip- 
ture, we are to be “‘in the world, but 
not of it.’’ So, we should witness 
with good grace and humour to what 
we believe is truly important about 
Christmas. We can do so by giving 


public witness to our faith through 
consistent church attendance, week 
by week; by sharing of our own 
wealth with those less fortunate than 
ourselves; by working with others on 
behalf of the poor and dispossessed; 
by avoiding conspicuous consump- 
tion; by working daily on the de- 
manding task of truly loving our 
neighbour. In this and other ways, 
we can honour the Jesus whose birth 
we celebrate and prepare a way for 
others to know the Christ who saves. 


Could you please tell me if it is le- 
gal, in The Presbyterian Church in 
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Canada, to be a member of two 
churches in two separate presbyte- 
ries? 


No, it is not legal, but that does not 
mean it is not done. If it were univer- 
sally applied it might be a splendid 
way to “‘double in the ’90s,’’ a goal 
that eluded us in the ’80s. 

I know of no place in the Book of 
Forms where such ‘‘dual mem- 
bership’ is even suggested as a re- 
mote possibility. However, that such 
membership is allowed in certain 
congregations does not surprise me. 
Over the years, I have discovered 
(says he grumpily) that for many 
clergy and elders, the Book of Forms 
is regarded as a compilation of re- 
strictive, archaic rules to be used 
only if and when it is convenient to 
do so. I also know that a frequent re- 
sult of such a flippant attitude is trou- 
ble in the congregation! 

The simplest fact is that no one can 
be part of two congregations which 
belong to the same ecclesiastical ju- 
risdiction. A member of the Rich- 
mond Presbyterian Church in B.C., 
has certain spiritual and legal rights 
and privileges within that congrega- 
tion. These cannot be exercised at the 
same time in Don Mills, Ontario. 
Such an arrangement would be a kind 
of ecclesiastical polygamy! 

One justification that is sometimes 
advanced for ‘“‘dual membership’’ 
refers to the situation of those retired 
folk who spend half their time in one 
part of the country and half in anoth- 
er. I recall a question similar to yours 
from a couple who spent the sum- 
mers in Toronto and much of the rest 
of the year in Florida. They could le- 
gally get away with being members 
of two congregations because they 
were involved in two separate de- 
nominations. In my opinion, howev- 
er, it is still inappropriate.) 


Please send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Richmond, B.C. 
V7C 483. Include name and address for infor- 


mation only. 


RICHMOND HILL, ONTARIO 


St. Matthew’s United Church, a con- 
gregation of 130 families, requires an 
Organist to work in partnership with 
other church leaders. 


Present program includes Senior, Junior 
and English Handbell Choirs with a repu- 
tation for good music. Teaching opportu- 
nity available on piano or 2-manual Bald- 
win organ with full pedal-board. Salary 
and duties negotiable. 


Contact the Music Committee, 80 Rock- 
port Cres., Richmond Hill, Ontario L4C 
2L8. Or telephone (416) 884-4666. 


ASSOCIATE MINISTER 


We are a dynamic, growing congregation of 
600 with an exciting plan for the future. We 
require an associate minister to share min- 
isterial responsibilities in a collegial relation- 
ship. If this challenging, rewarding position 
interests you, reply in confidence to: Chair- 
man, Search Committee, Oakridge Presbyte- 
rian Church, 862 Freele Street, London, On- 
tario N6H 3P3. 


ORGANIST/CHOIR 
DIRECTOR 


Required by St. Andrew’s Islington Pres- 
byterian Church. Two Sunday morning 
services and weekly choir rehearsal. Ca- 
savant 2-manual pipe organ. 


Please send resume to: 
The Worship Committee 
3819 Bloor St. W., 
Etobicoke, Ontario M9B 1K7 
Tel: 416-233-9800 


Every Home Plan 
contribution 
envelopes 
are available 


free 
of charge. 


Contact: 


Presbyterian Record, 
Circulation Department, 
50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ont. 
M3C 1J7 


Pick AWinner 


Jorge H. Jimenez Maria E. Jimenez 
Chile El Salvador 


Cleidiane Ferreira Silva Genet Worassa 
Brazil Ethopia 


Edwing J. Martinez Lima Slamet Fabiano Marques Da Silva Cleonice Pereira Da Silva 
El Salvador Indonesia Brazil Brazil 


Arctuatty, all these children are 
winners in God’s eyes — infinitely 
valuable...priceless.. 

But some are losing out in life 
— fighting just to stay alive, with- 
out much hope. But you can help 
one of them become a winner. By 
saying that you will become a 
World Vision Child Sponsor, you 
will help one boy or girl win the 
battle against hunger, disease, ig- 
norance and despair. 

For only $27 a month, you'll 
give a suffering child what is 
needed, like food, clothing, health 
care, an education, aid for her com- 
munity, and most important of all, 
the assurance that someone cares. 

For more than 40 years, thou- ‘ 
sands of children have been WORLD VISION CANADA 
helped by World Vision sponsors — __ People helping people through 
caring people just like you. 4,200 projects in more than 60 countries. 


| Choose Your Child Now 


LJ YES! Send my child’s photo and personal information. I understand Ill 
have 10 days to send my first $27 pledge gift, or return the information 
a packet so someone else can help. 


And when you join this caring 
team, vou'll discover a marvelous 
secret: you'll feel like a winner, too! 

That’s because you'll get to 
know and love a child who desper- 
ately needs your help. And sharing 
through your sponsorship gifts — 
and even personal letters, if you'd 
like to write — will put you at the 
top of the world. 

So complete and mail the cou- 
pon or call us today. Pick a winner 
and be a winner! 

For more information, or to 
start your sponsorship, call 


1-800-268-1650 


I prefer to sponsor a LJ boy U girl 
living in: LJ Africa 1) Asia 1 Latin America 1) Where needed most. 

CL] I prefer to start now. Enclosed is my first $27 sponsorship payment. Send 
my child’s photo and information right away. 


- I can’t sponsor a child right now, but here’s a special gift of $ to help. 

P| NAME 

| ADDRESS. 
CITY PROVINCE POSTAL CODE A063191 

B Mail to: ade 
World Vision Child Sponsorship Please make your 

| Box 2500 cheque payable to ) g 


Mississauga, Ontario LSM 2H2 World Vision Canada. ‘ 
Lee | 
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When home comes to you — 
at Christmas 


by Art White 


A is out of my many Christmas 
recollections come immediately to 
mind when I think back upon this 
half century of yearly family get-to- 
gethers. Both times I was in the hos- 
pital. Once with a brain infection, 
and again, six years later, after I blew 
up our furnace and burned the greater 
portion of my upper body. 

Each occasion was a time of bed- 
fast pain and prolonged immobility, 
no real memory of which endures. 
Each occasion was also a seasonal 
time of gathered friends and family, 
surrounding me with a ‘‘Coming 
Home for Christmas’’ kindness 
which is still actively a part of my 
random day-dreams and collective 
good fortune. 

Although I received an entourage 
of well-meaning visitors during the 
first three days of my hospitalization 
for encephalitis (in 1959), it wasn’t 
until Christmas Day itself that my 
pain became manageable enough for 
me to begin to appreciate those who 
brought or sent in their well-wishes 
and season’s greetings. It felt marvel- 
lous to be on the mend and within 
such an abundant milieu of human 
kindness. 

That year, I was interning in a 
large mental hospital and among my 
visitors that Christmas Day was a 
long-time patient with whom I 
worked closely.. He had asked for 
and received a day-pass to ‘‘visit his 
sick friend.”’ 

Al came into the room so quietly 
that Alice and I were taken aback to 
look up and see him standing by the 
curtain divider. He didn’t say much, 
really. We more or less visited with 
him, talking at length about 
Christmases of a childhood he never 
outgrew. You see, Al’s home for the 
last 29 years had been among the 
6,000 inmates of a turn-of-the-cen- 
tury mental asylum; devoid of priva- 
cy, good news of lasting value, and 
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any but footlocker personal own- 
ership. 

“Pll be heading back now,’’ he 
said abruptly. ‘‘We’re having turkey 
and ice cream for dinner.’’ And then, 
with eyes brimming, he squeezed our 
hands and whispered to Alice and me 
in words barely audible, ‘‘This is the 
first real family Christmas I’ve had 
in almost 30 years — thank you 


A half dozen years later, I blew up 
my furnace and was required to stay 
in hospital for nine days. Christmas 
fell on the sixth day. At first I was 
grateful to be slathered forehead-to- 
navel with Butesin Picrate, a butter- 
coloured, pain-relieving balm, but 
soon I was itching to get home. Itch- 
ing is a good sign when you're recov- 
ering from second degree burns, but 
my “‘itching’’ was the product of in- 
stitutional boredom and seasonal dis- 
traction(s). Midday naps and roam- 
ing the halls were no substitute for 
a pine-scented, holiday-bedecked 
Christmas at home. 

I awoke on the 25th to find a huge 
banner stretched across one wall of 
my semi-private, one occupant room. 
It read: I’m Dreaming of an Ocher 
Christmas. On the bed stand was a 
single yellow rose with the caption: 
Lo a Rose Ere Blooming. There were 
yellow slippers where my plaid ones 


December, 1990 


had been and a yellow hospital gown 
across the chair. There was a tiny, 
flocked, yellow balsam by the win- 
dow (with blinking yellow lights). 
Even the toilet paper was . . . yep, 
you guessed it. 

On the floor were over-size yellow 
footprints traipsing out of the room, 
down the hall and into the visitors’ 
lounge, a room festooned with 
streamers, hanging cutouts, tinsel 
and gifts . . . all Butesin yellow, of 
course (yes, yellow tinsel!). Gifts ga- 
lore. Gifts for me, for Alice, for the 
kids. Gifts (I later learned) from a 
very wide conspiracy of friends and 
acquaintances, including five floor 
nurses, four senior highs, three pas- 
tor friends, two church school teach- 
ers and a partridge in a yellow pear 
freGaarie 

I didn’t make it home for 
Christmas during either of my only 
two hospitalizations, but home surely 
made it to me in those gatherings of 
family and friends. That’s the 
‘‘homey’’ part of the season anyway, 
isn’t it? Friends and family celebrat- 
ing closeness together, showing the 
care: remembering, renewing, heal- 
ing, embracing, giving. It brought 
me to tears back then . . . and still 
does today. [J 


Mr. White is a free-lance writer who lives in 
Clementsvale, Nova Scotia. ( 


One Cold Night 


O.. cold night when the sky was dark 

and far away you could hear a dog bark 

Some shivering shepherds were watching their sheep, 
and one of the little ones fell asleep. 


Then suddenly angels filled the dark sky 7 


and they sang ‘‘Praise God!”’ as they flew by. 
The shepherds were scared and shaked with fear 
and couldn’t imagine that they were so near. 


The angels said ‘“Now don’t be so afraid 
Christ is born and in a manger laid. 

He is in Bethlehem where you must go, 
look for a roof-top covered with snow.”’ 


They ran to Bethlehem and found the stable, 
and put their sheep up on the table. 

Then they knelt down and worshipped the child, 
and when they went home the weather was mild. 


Julia Weisser 
age 8 


THROWAWAY CHILDREN 


They are called Deficient and Unsalvageable. Crammed into institutions 
they lie in small, filthy cribs - hungry, cold and sick - not making a sound. 

They have never seen a toy, or been touched and held. In fact, nobody 
even knows their names. They are Romania’s throwaway children. 

We must not let their silent pleas go unheard anymore. With your help, 
Christian Children’s Fund can show love and compassion to thousands who 


have only known inhuman cruelty. 
Please give a special donation to our Romanian Children’s Fund today. 
No child deserves to be a throwaway. Only you can break their silence. 


BREAK THE SILENCE 


CL Enclosed is my special donation of $ PR1290 

for the Romania Children’s Fund. 
C) Please send me more information about CCFC. ala 
Name EVE he 
Address 


ty, Bown, Ai ii ———— Christian Children’s Fund 
Prov. ———— Postal Code —————— of Canada 


~ 
j 
: 
‘ 


‘i EO ee ; 
ep tons # ( ) 1027 McNicoll Ave. 
CCFC is a registered charity, #0211987-01 Scarborough, Ont. M1W 3X2 


CCFC reaches out to needy children, families and communities 1-800-AND-KIDS 
of all faiths around the world. 
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Mission Profile 


The Reverend Peggy Reid — 


A Remarkable 
Woman! 


hile on business in Malawi 
in November, 1989, I met a young 
woman who was a friend of the cou- 
ple with whom I was staying. She 
was introduced to me as the Rever- 
end Peggy Reid, working for the 
CCAP (Church of Central Africa 
Presbyterian). Imagine my delight 
and surprise to discover that she was 
a Canadian, and that the project in 
which she was involved was funded 
in part by The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. Consequently, when my 
wife and I took our vacation this 
summer in Malawi, we made a point 
of setting aside one day to visit Peggy 
at the Chigodi, CCAP Women’s 
Centre. 

The Chigodi Women’s Centre is 
owned by the Blantyre Synod of the 
CCAP. Founded in 1968, the Centre 
is located just outside Blantyre. It has 
dormitory accommodation for 32 
participants, as well as housing for 
the staff (all live on site), and learn- 
ing facilities. The aims and objec- 
tives of the centre are to build up the 
Church and the body of Christ by 
training women and girls to take po- 
sitions of leadership within their 
church and communities, to encour- 
age and instruct women in devel- 
opment issues, and to help partici- 
pants develop a_ strong biblical 
awareness of the role of women in 
the Church. 

Courses vary in length, from a sin- 
gle weekend to one month, and pro- 
vide instruction in biblical studies 
and leadership skills for lay people. 
Peggy also teaches a course exclu- 
sively to wives of ministers to help 
them meet the challenges of their role 
and to deal with the expectations of 
their husbands’ congregations. All 
courses include instruction in first 
aid, food and nutrition, basic health 
care, AIDS, sanitation, and child 
spacing. 
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McClelland 


by 
Robert A. 


The Rev. Peggy 
Reid of Malawi 
explains to Mary 
McClelland that 
items placed on 
the tin roof (over 
the traditional 
cooking area) hold 
the tin down in the 
wind. 


Peggy is a registered nurse and an 
ordained minister, making her emi- 
nently qualified to work as an in- 
structor at the Chigodi Centre. With- 
in eight months, she taught herself 
the local language using only two Bi- 
bles, an English King James version 
and a King James local translation. 
Her language skills have allowed her 
total integration into every aspect of 
the centre, as well as the community 
at large. Peggy takes the pulpit al- 
most every Sunday in one of the 
many churches in the area, and being 
able to communicate in the local lan- 
guage is having a great impact on 
those in attendance. 

Malawians, like most Africans, do 
not place the same emphasis on the 
education of girls as on boys. Peggy, 
as a woman and a minister, is highly 
visible in the community, and her ex- 
ample is helping to elevate the status 
of women in Malawi. 

Peggy’s work begins very early 
each morning and lasts until late into 
the evening. Breakfast (prepared by 
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herself and those in attendance) is at 
7:00 a.m., classes at 8:00, then lunch 
preparation, afternoon classes, eve- 


ning meal preparation, evening 
classes, hymn singing and prayer, 
ending at 9:00 or 10:00 p.m. This 
may continue for weeks, non-stop, 
and squeezed into all this is prepara- 
tion time for sermons, personal devo- 
tions and activities. Peggy is the only 
person who can drive, so she also has 
to squeeze in trips for supplies and 
other things. 

Yes, she is a most remarkable 
woman, and we should be thankful 
that God has given her the skills, de- 
sire and stamina to enable her to han- 
dle this exhaustive challenge. As 
Presbyterians, we should also be 
thankful for the opportunity, through 
our Presbyterian World Service and 
Development Fund and Presbyterians 
Sharing, to participate in the transfor- 
mation of lives in the Third World. 


Mr. McClelland is an elder in Knox Church, 
Welland, Ont. He is Director of Donor Rela- 
tions for World Vision Canada. i 


CAS, Board 

hw’) of 
Congregational 

Nae Life 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7 Telephone: (416) 441-1115 Fax: (41€) 441-2825 


Introducing 


The Rev. Dr. 
IAN CLARK 


Program Director 
Church Education 


The Board of Congregational Life, The Presbyterian Church in Canada, is pleased to 
announce the call of Ian Clark as Program Director, Church Education. 


Ian, a native of Aberdeen, Scotland, has been a minister of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada since 1983, serving in Elmvale/Flos and Fallingbrook, Scarborough. 


Dr. Clark taught a number of subjects including Christian Education in Aberdeen and 
Zambia and as adjunct faculty at Knox College. From 1978 to 1983 he was Principal of 
St. Colm’s College (Church of Scotland), Edinburgh. He has also supervised students 
for ministry and education for the Ontario Bible College, Knox College, and St. Colm’s 
College. 


Dr. Clark has earned an M.A. & B.D. (University of Aberdeen), Th.M., Knox College, and 
D.Min., Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Virginia. Both the Th.M and D.Min, 
degrees included a thesis on education. 


Dr. Clark has served the church in a variety of volunteer capacities including convenor of 
the Stewardship Committee and until recently, convenor of the Board of Congregational 
Life. 


You will find Ian Clark to be a man of faith, high principles, clarity of thought, 
dedication, and ability. In his own words: 


There has never been a time in my ministry when I have not been involved in 
Church Education.... This position seems to me a natural coming together of my 
interest and of my call." 


We agree. Consider him an ally in ycur ministry. Remember him in your prayers. 
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Words of Fire: David 
Rankine and the 
Art of Illumination by Cunanee gaia 


F or many centuries, the place of 
the arts, and especially of the vi- 


sual arts, in Christian worship has 
been viewed with a mixture of suspi- 
cion and hostility by most branches 
of the Reformed church. John Knox, 
the founder of the Scottish Reforma- 
tion, believed music in general and 
the bagpipes in particular, to be a dis- 
traction to worship. Thus, in subse- 
quent generations, whenever Scottish 
artists depicted the devil, he fre- 
quently appeared carrying bagpipes. 

The rejection of art in worship has 
been doubly tragic in that it not only 
robbed the church of the God-given 
gifts and talents of its artists but also 
impoverished the worship of the 
church. Such a rejection was also un- 
natural in that the Celtic culture of 
Scotland and Ireland has an exceed- 
ingly rich heritage in the area of visu- 
al art. Happily, the past few decades 
have seen a gradual softening in this 
attitude, with the result that the 
works of many Christian artists are 
finding increasing acceptance in the 
worship of the Reformed churches. 

David Rankine, a member of 
Glenview Presbyterian Church, To- 
ronto, is one such artist whose work 
seeks to recover the ancient traditions 
by producing illuminations based on 
Celtic Christian designs and motifs. 
Illuminations are the result of a cen- 
turies-old marriage between calligra- 
phy and illustration. Though the me- 
dium originated in Byzantium in the 
early years of Christianity, illumina- 
tion reached its peak in the monastic 
communities of Britain (approxi- 
mately AD 500-1000) as illustrations 
for early Bibles and manuscripts. In a 
largely illiterate society, these pages 
conveyed, in a glorious and visual 
way, the story or feeling that the au- 
thor or artist wished to express. 
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Gunar Kravalis argues that our failure to use art in worship 
robs the church of God-given gifts and impoverishes the 
worship of the church. He introduces us to David Rankine 
who is helping us recover a rich visual tradition 


Artist David Rankine in front of one of his works, 
‘The Transfiguration”’. 
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One of the most famous examples 
of illumination is the Book of Kells. 
Approximately 1,300 years-old — 
and probably produced on the island 
of Iona, Scotland — this spectacular, 
religious manuscript now resides at 
the library of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, Ireland. The original colours 
used by the artists were vivid and 
rich. Gold and silver leaf were com- 
monly employed. The end result was 
a page which almost glowed with co- 
lour — hence the term ‘‘illumina- 
tion.”’ 

In his illuminated works, David 
Rankine utilizes gouche paint (a high 
quality tempera pigment) on acid- 
free paper. His paintings are done 
completely free-hand, using only 
paint and brush and without any mag- 
nification aids. The finished products 
are unique and modern pieces, built 
upon the colour and design traditions 
of early Celtic art. 


ankine disagrees with the 
“museum approach” to 
ancient Celtic art 


As the son of Scottish parents, Da- 
vid had developed an early apprecia- 
tion of Celtic art, culture and history. 
Indeed, his fascination with the illu- 
minated pages of the Book of Kells 
and other Celtic masterpieces 
prompted him to actively explore this 
rare and fascinating art form. David’s 
rich sense of colour, combined with 
the intricate designs and unique visu- 
al perspectives of Celtic illumination, 
has resulted in works of art that are 
distinctive and hauntingly beautiful. 
He possesses a broad, artistic vision. 
While specializing in these unique il- 
luminated pages, his talents encom- 
pass calligraphy, silk screen printing, 
painting and commercial design. In 
1982, David graduated from York 
University with a bachelor’s degree 
in fine art and, since 1987, he has 
pursued art as a full-time career. Da- 
vid’s work can be seen at the Linda 
Jenkins Gallery in Aurora, Ontario, 
where he and his wife, Allison, now 
reside. 

Although David seeks faithfully to 
maintain the ancient Celtic tradition 
of visual art, he is quick to point out 
that he tries to adapt Celtic art to a 
modern setting. In this, he differs 
from the school of purist, Celtic art- 


This detail of *‘St. Cecilia’s 
Day’’ shows (lower left) the 
Celtic version of the wolves 
lying down with the lambs 
(two cats, two mice anda 
Communion wafer). 

The middle centre shows the 
apocalyptic army, with angels 
blowing their horns on the 
Last Day. The column at the 
right is filled with the 
celestial choir and orchestra. 
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“St. Cecilia’s Day,”’ 

a commissioned piece 
based on the poem 
by John Dryden. 
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Words of Fire, 


continued 


ists, nearly all of whom live and 
work in Ireland or the United King- 
dom. These purists work only to pre- 
serve Celtic art as it was practised 
over a 1000 years ago, without any 
innovation. But David Rankine dis- 
agrees with this ‘‘museum ap- 
proach.’’ He states that the nature of 
ancient Celtic art was anything but 
static, for it was a changeable, fluid 
form highly receptive to new ideas 
and influences. For example, Celtic 
art employs symbols such as swasti- 
kas, sun wheels and paisley-print fer- 
tility motifs that have been borrowed 
from cultures as far away as the Mid- 
dle East, India, China and Japan. 
There were also different schools of 
Celtic art, each with its own style. 
The Book of Kells, for example, is a 
combination of many styles. This 
state of affairs existed because the 
Celtic people were unable to develop 
strong centralized, nation-states. As 
a result, Celtic culture remained de- 
centralized as well and never evolved 
a powerful sense of its own identity. 
It was constantly in a state of flux. 
David believes that his work, with its 
modern adaptations, is in essential 
agreement with the authentic spirit of 
ancient Celtic art. 


S cottish artists often de- 
picted the devil carrying 
bagpipes 


Even so, upon examination, Da- 
vid’s modern innovations seem hard- 
ly to be very radical. For example, 
while Celtic art concerned itself pri- 
marily with themes drawn from the 
four Gospels, David has felt free to 
go on and employ themes drawn 
from other parts of the Bible. Some 
of his illuminations were inspired by 
passages in Isaiah and Revelation. 
He is especially attracted by themes 
emphasizing rebirth, renewal and the 
coming of peace and reconciliation. 
Another modern adaption is David’s 
use of the techniques of photo-rea- 
lism in nature miniatures, combining 
these miniatures with Celtic designs. 
(Photo realism is a highly realistic 
style wherein the painting is made to 
look like a photograph. It is a tech- 
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c eltic art sees all of nature as God’s creation 


An example of David Rankine’s wildlife painting, usually birds, set on Celtic knotwork. 


nique used by artists such as Robert 
Bateman and Ken Danby.) In this ap- 
proach, David Rankine will create a 
highly realistic miniature of a scene 
drawn from nature, perhaps, the head 
of an eagle. Then he will frame this 
scene with a circular portal done in 
the Celtic abstract style. The purpose 
of the portal is to draw attention to 
the nature scene and remind us that 
nature is something to be looked at 
closely. 

David feels drawn to Celtic art be- 
cause of its highly abstract and struc- 
tured forms, its expressiveness of 
Celtic culture and the way in which it 
presents a sense of design so com- 
pletely different from our modern 
way of looking at things. He also ap- 
preciates the way Celtic art embodies 
a positive view of nature, wherein all 
nature is seen as God’s creation. 
Therefore in the Celtic view, it is 
necessary for human beings to be 
good stewards and not destroyers of 
nature. 

In our conversation, he told me 
how the appearance of Christianity 
had made a positive impact on the de- 
velopment of Celtic art. The pre- 
Christian, pagan, Celtic artists were 
prohibited from depicting animal or 
human shapes except in highly sty- 
lized or abstract forms. The advent of 
Christianity, which came via the 
Eastern Orthodox tradition of Byzan- 
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tium, set Celtic artists free to depict 
both human beings and animals in 
more realistic forms. The Bible, es- 
pecially the Gospels, gave the Celtic 
artists a wide variety of themes and 
motifs which they could employ in 
their work. As a result, the Celtic 
Christian culture developed a unique 
iconography and symbolism, some of 
which scholars are still trying to un- 
ravel. One particularly winsome ex- 
ample of such imagery consists of a 
tiny picture of a cat and a mouse din- 
ing together on a communion wafer. 
David explained to me that this scene 
was the Celtic version of the ‘‘peace- 
able kingdom,’’ or where the ‘‘wolf 
will dwell with the lamb and the 
leopard will lie down with the kid’’ at 
the coming of the Messiah (Isa. 11:1- 
10). 


T he Celtic version of the 
“peaceable kingdom” de- 
picts a cat and a mouse dining 
together on a communion wafer 


The highly stylized, abstract and 
geometric patterns found in Celtic art 
are similar to the sorts of geometric 
patterns employed by the artistic tra- 
dition of Islam. When Muslim visi- 
tors come to his showings, they are 


frequently surprised to discover the 
artist is a Christian and not a Muslim. 
These visitors assure him that his 
work would be very popular in the 
Middle East. A similar thing occurs 
when secular visitors who have no 
Christian background or Christian 


RR zrmine believes the church 
should use art which has 
the power to inspire and in- 
struct 


memory come to see his work. David 
spends a great deal of time explaining 
the biblical imagery to such persons 
and comments that, at times, its like 
being a missionary. 

Recently, he has been under some 
pressure to produce Celtic illumina- 
tions that contain non-biblical themes 
such as the Arthurian legend. Such 
pieces would find a ready market 
among persons attracted to New Age 
thought and to adherents of the Wic- 
can religion. Although David has 
produced a few such illuminations, 
he finds that it is the biblical motifs 
and images which provide, by far, 
his greatest sense of inspiration and 
satisfaction, and it is to the Bible he 
continues to turn for the feeding of 
his creative impulses. 

David acknowledges that his Pres- 
byterian background has played a 
major role in his fascination with bib- 
lical themes in his art. He also tells of 
how he has found the Presbyterian 
Church generally to be quite support- 
ive of his artistic endeavour. Marga- 
ret McNaughton and Dr. Harrold 
Morris are two persons he names as 
providing a great deal of encourage- 
ment to him. But it was Dr. Morris’ 
late wife, Morag, who convinced 
him to quit his job and to take up art 
as a full-time vocation. Morag’s 
counsel was very beneficial at a cru- 
cial time in David’s life. However, in 
spite of the support he has received 
from individuals in the church David 
feels that the church still has a way to 
go in accepting art as a legitimate 
part of its life. He believes the church 
should strive to make more room for 
art because art has the power not only 
to inspire worshippers but also, 
through the use of its images, to in- 
struct the people about their faith. 

Although David Rankine remains 
firmly rooted in his Presbyterian heri- 
tage, he also feels himself to be quite 


ecumenical in outlook and has posi- 
tive feelings about the truths con- 
tained in other religions. A great aid 
in his spiritual pilgrimage has been 
his marriage to his wife Allison, who 
comes from a Roman Catholic back- 
ground. Through Allison he was ex- 
posed to religious ideas and practices 
which gave him a deepened apprecia- 
tion of traditions different from the 
ones in which he was raised. 

David’s personal spirituality also 
enters into his art, though he ac- 
knowledges that delineating the exact 
connection between the Spirit of God 
and the human creative spirit is a 
reality which is extremely difficult to 
describe. He is, however, able to 
make the following affirmations. In 
David’s view the talent to create art is 
God-given. But as in the parable of 


the talents (Matt. 25:14-30), each of 
us has the personal responsibility to 
develop our gifts to the fullest. When 
working on a piece of art, it is of crit- 
ical importance for David Rankine to 
feel that he is in some sense inspired. 
Sometimes, he will delay working on 
a piece for quite a long period of time 
as he waits for the inspiration to de- 
velop within him. Then, when the 
inspiration comes, he may spend sev- 
eral days and nights working on a 
piece in his studio without taking a 
break either to eat or sleep. David 
feels an artist must try to see him/her- 
self as ‘*a conduit of God’s inspiring 
spirit."” However, this process is 
largely unconscious for it just 
**seems to happen’’ and is, therefore, 
difficult to describe or explain. But, 
David believes that true inspiration 
must be present or the piece will look 
contrived or artificial. 

The ancient Celtic monks _pro- 
duced their magnificent illuminated 
books as signs of the their devotion to 


God. A work of illumination was an 
act of worship on the part of the en- 
tire monastic community. Once com- 
pleted, the books were stored away in 
a safe place and rarely seen by out- 
siders or even by the monks, them- 
selves. 


When we reflect upon the art of il- 
lumination, it is possible, during this 
season of Advent and Christmas, to 
see a lovely metaphor describing the 
Incarnation. In their work of illumi- 
nation, the monks took the Word of 
God, as it existed on the pages of a 
manuscript, and caused the words 
and letters that made up holy scrip- 
ture to become incarnate as beautiful 
works of art. Through the creativity 
of the monks, the words of the bibli- 
cal text became art even as spirit be- 
came flesh and the eternal entered 
time through the birth of the Babe at 
Bethlehem. 

Unlike the work of his medieval 
predecessors, the art of David Ran- 
kine is not hidden in a monastery 
vault but its beauty is available for us 
all to see and to appreciate. Perhaps, 
through beholding this Christian art 
form, we, as Christians, can catch 
something of the glory and eternal 
beauty of God; a beauty which be- 
came incarnate among us at Bethle- 
hem amidst all the squalor, horror, 
suffering and ugliness of our poor 
tortured world. 

May we catch a glimpse of the vi- 
sion of God’s beauty revealed in the 
life, death and resurrection our Lord 
Jesus Christ and may we be empow- 
ered to reflect that glory in our lives 
as we seek to shine the love of Jesus 
Christ into each corner of our dark 
and wounded world. (1 


Mr. Kravalis is minister of St. Andrew’s Pres- 
byterian Church, Aurora, Ont. 
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Should you give 
your minister 
a Sabbatical? 


by Robert Hackney 


What happens to a congregation when the minister takes 


a three-month sabbatical? 
Here’s what happened in one congregation 


O.. upon a time there existed 


an active, vital church, functioning 
effectively under the strong lead- 
ership of its minister. Having been in 
the congregation for over 10 years, 
their minister felt the need for a sab- 
batica: to, among other things, devel- 
op professionally, initiate a renewal 
process and to catch his breath. The 
‘comfortable pew’’ vanished in a 
hurry as we, the congregation, con- 
templated bridging the gap to ensure 
some continuity in the church’s com- 
plex and varied operations. 

In spite of the opening sentence, 
this is no fairy tale, but the real expe- 
rience of Paterson Memorial Church 
in Sarnia, Ontario, and their min- 
ister, Tom Rodger. Here is how we 
organized and worked things out dur- 
ing the three-month sabbatical. By 
the way, this story does have a happy 
ending. 

Planning, communication and fol- 
low-through were, are and no doubt 
always will be, the three necessary 
components of any successful ven- 
ture. Perhaps luck is a fourth. 

Communication was never better. 
It was almost as if the challenge 
alerted people to the importance of 
letting others know what was coming 
up and of getting information out on 
time. Everyone had reports and an- 
nouncements to the church secretary 
well ahead of deadlines; in some 
ways this was a first! 

The level of donations over the pe- 
riod remained on par with previous 
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years so the board of managers was 
able to operate from a financially 
sound base. Attendance at services 
and church school stayed relatively 
high, although some telephoning was 
done to encourage continued partici- 
pation. 

Each of the committee chair peo- 
ple was interviewed, stressing the 
following: How onerous was your 
particular job? What special prob- 
lems ensued? Were you concerned 
about the outcome? What did you 
learn? Would you do it again? 

To a person, however, each one 
responded, ‘‘Hey, this was a smooth 
operation, everyone did his or her job 
and it was actually fun.”’ 

The worship committee operating 
as three sub-groups — pulpit supply, 
billeting and conducting services — 
was instrumental to our success over 
the three months. Matters were sim- 
plified as a retired minister handled 
several Sundays, and a church family 
on extended vacation provided him 
and his wife with living accommoda- 
tions. The remaining Sundays were 
covered by student ministers and out- 
of-town professionals. 


Ge. was 
never better. The challenge 
alerted people to the im- 
portance of letting others 
know 


Prior to departure, our minister 
had provided materials from which 
prayers could be developed, and 
hymns and Bible readings were cho- 
sen by guest speakers. An example of 
the highly organized operation of this 
committee was the computer print- 
out showing the order of service to be 
easily followed by the various lay 
people who conducted all of the serv- 
ice except the sermon and scripture. 
When Lenten candles were over- 
looked, they mysterously appeared 
on the first Sunday of Lent — an ex- 
ample of the back-up which was in 
place. Of course the committee also 
dealt with the week-to-week details, 
such as adjusting the public address 
system for individual voices. 

More members than anticipated at- 
tended the after-service coffee hours 


Committee Structure During 
Vacancy 

Worship Committee — nine ses- 
sion members. 
Responsibilities — 
pulpit supply, conducting services, 
music, special services, sacra- 
ments. 
Pastoral Committee — six session 
members. 
Responsibilities — 
Visits to hospitals and _ nursing 
homes, greet visitors and newcom- 
ers, home visits. 
Social Committee — eight session 
members. 
Responsibilities — 
after-service socializing, fund rais- 
ers to cover extra expenses, other 
social events. 
Emergency Committee — two 
session members. 
Responsibilities — 
on call and available for consulta- 
tion, referrals to proper authority 
for assistance, general back-up. 
Steering Committee — two senior 
elders. 
Responsibilities — 
co-ordination of the system, com- 
munication with board of manage- 
rs, church school, etc. 


SESE ETE ET TELE TE PTE LER COLES PEPE OY 


to meet guest ministers. Beginning 
with a farewell for our minister, al- 
most every Sunday thereafter special 
events were held by women’s and so- 
cial groups. Visitors were impressed 
by this show of friendliness. As well, 
a series of fund-raisers was held to 
meet extra expenses. The final event 
in early May planned by the social 
committee was an auction at which 
members of the congregation offered 
his or her own special talents to the 
highest bidder — everything from 


butter tarts and carpentry to a day of 
fishing (lunch supplied). 

What did we learn? We reaffirmed 
that we could do things for ourselves. 
By far the greatest benefit was the ad- 
ditional self-confidence we gained in 
our ability to work together as a con- 
gregation. When our minister returns 
(which he now has) we are going to 
be a more efficient and effective 
team. 


Th. greatest benefit was 
the self-confidence we 
gained in our ability to 
work together as a congre- 
gation 


The system of session committees 
will be slightly modified and set up 
on a permanent basis. Session mem- 
bers will continue to participate in 
parts of the service to allow the con- 
gregation to better get to know them. 
More ongoing effort will be directed 
at after-service activities to develop 
inter-relationships more fully. A very 
important factor will be the increased 
assistance to our minister from the 
pastoral committee. This group was 
well-organized and active during the 
three months responding to pastoral 
emergencies, contacting visitors, etc. 

The Collins English Dictionary de- 
fines the word ‘‘family’’ as follows: 
‘‘A primary, social group consisting 
of parents and their offspring, the 
principal function of which is provi- 
sion for its members.’’ Our experi- 
ence in working together has vali- 
dated the use of the term church fam- 
ily. That is exactly what we were op- 
erating as — a fully functioning 
family providing for its members. 

There’s an additional benefit from 
the last three months. We now under- 
stand the old adage, “‘The whole is 
greater than the sum of the parts.”’ 

Think about it. 


Mr. Hackney is an elder at Paterson Memorial 
Church in Sarnia, Ont. 
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CHRISTMAS TRADITIONS 


SAINT NICHOLAS 


S.., Nicholas was born in Patara 
in Asia Minor and became a bishop 
while he was still a young man. 

He was born of wealthy parents 
and was recognized as an exceptional 
child. When his parents died of the 
plague, he gave all his wealth to 
charity and went on a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land. When he returned to 
the city of Myra, he was chosen — 
according to a revelation made before 
his arrival — to become a bishop. An 
imagined quote from Saint Nicholas, 
written for children by Benjamin 
Britten, gives us some insight into 
the original Saint Nicholas. ‘‘I, 
Nicholas, Bishop of Myra and its 
diocese, shall with the unfailing 
grace of God, defend his faithful 
servants, comfort the widowed and 
fatherless and fulfil his will for this 
most blessed Church. ”’ 

Most legends about Nicholas are 
concerned with his care for the poor 
and the oppressed. One of the best 
known is about his generosity to an 
impoverished nobleman who lacked 
dowries for his three daughters. The 
kindly saint dropped three bags of 
gold through the window. One of the 
bags landed in a stocking by the 
fireside. So, the custom developed of 
hanging up stockings for the visit of 
Nicholas, whose feast day is 
December 6. 

His fame spread to Russia and 
Europe, including Lapland. Russian 
peasants especially loved him 
because he protected the weak and 
the poor. Four hundred churches 
were dedicated to his honour in 
England alone. He is the patron saint 
of Russia, Greece and Holland. 

During the persecution of the 
martyrs by the Roman Emperor, 
Diocletian, (AD 303-311), Nicholas 
was imprisoned. Later, he was one of 
the 318 bishops summoned to attend 
the First Council of Nicaea. 

Nicholas is represented as riding a 
white horse when he arrives on his 
feast day, bringing gifts for good 
children. 
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by Esther Mcliveen 


THE JESSE TREE 


Aroone: approach to the meaning 


of Christmas is the Tree of Jesse. Its 
symbols represent the Old Testament 
stories and events which led up to the 
birth of Christ. 

The Tree of Jesse is based upon the 
prophecy of Isaiah 11:1-2: ‘‘And 
there shall come forth a rod out of the 
stem of Jesse, and a Branch shall 
grow out of his roots and the spirit of 
the Lord shall rest upon him.’’ In 
works of art, the genealogy of Christ 
is frequently shown in the form of a 
tree which springs from Jesse, the 
father of David, and bears as its fruit 
the various ancestors of Christ. 

The Jesse Tree symbols transform 
a Christmas tree into a ‘‘family tree’’ 
of Christ. Each ornament is a symbol 
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of an ancestor or a prophecy which 
foretold his coming. The symbols are 
the sun, the tablets of the Law, the 
key of David, Bethlehem, the roots 
of Jesse, Noah’s ark, the Ark of the 
Covenant, the altar of holocaust, the 
apple, the Paschal Lamb, the pillar of 
fire, manna, the star of David, 
Jacob’s ladder, Jonah in the whale, 
the Temple, the crown and the 
scepter, the sword of Judith and the 
burning bush. 

In the Magnificat, by Johann 
Sebastian Bach, one of the stanzas 
reads: ‘‘The Stem of Jesse has 
flowered, Our Emmanuel has 
appeared, Put on human flesh and 
become a sweet Child. Alleluia.’ 


~~ 


THE CAROL 
M... song, referred to as the 


Magnificat (Luke 1:41-55), was the 
first song to celebrate the coming of 
the Messiah. 

The second Christmas carol was 
sung by an angelic choir to shepherds 
as they tended their sheep in Judean 
hills. 

The word carol probably 
originated from the Greek word 
charos, which means a dance, and is 
now a song associated with 
Christmas. The German and French 
equivalents are weihnachtslied and 
noél. 

In the 1500s, Martin Luther 
introduced congregational singing 
and carols at Christmas time. He was 
a carol singer in Erfurt, Germany and 
composed ‘‘Away in a Manger’’ for 
his children. 

In 1647, the Puritan parliament 
abolished carols from Christmas and 
other festivals, for they thought they 
were impious and frivolous. They 
introduced a Christmas hymn which 
was unsingable and lacked the joyous 
inspiration of the earlier carols. Yet, 
even during this time, compositions 
such as ‘‘O Come, All Ye Faithful’”’ 
and “Hark, the Herald Angels Sing’’ 
were written. 

At the turn of the 19th century, 
when it seemed that old carols were 
dying out, Davies Gilbert and 
William Sandys collected many 
carols, such as ‘‘The First Noel,’’ 
and sought to preserve them. 

J.M. Neal, in 1852, brought carols 
back into the church, home and open 
air. 

Despite the commercialism, at no 
other time of year is it more 
appropriate than at Advent to sing 
about ‘‘God and sinners reconciled.”’ 
Carols are wonderful conveyors of 
hope and truth. 


THE 
CHRISTMAS 


TREE 


S.., Boniface, an English 


Benedictine missionary, brought 
Christianity to Germany about AD 
718. One Christmas Eve, according 
to tradition, he came upon a group of 
worshippers who had gathered to 
sacrifice the chieftain’s son to the 
god Thor. The scene of the sacrifice 
was a giant oak. It was said that 
Boniface struck the great oak with 
one blow and it was toppled by the 
wind. The crowd then asked this 
saint for the word of God. Boniface 
ignored the oak but pointed to the 
evergreen and encouraged the people 
to take it into their homes. The 
evergreen, he said, stood for peace 
and was the sign of endless life, the 
tree of the Christ Child. 

Martin Luther also is credited with 
introducing the Christmas tree. 
Apparently, one Christmas Eve after 
taking a walk under the stars, he 
returned home with an evergreen tree 
for his wife and children. He 
decorated it with many candles to 
symbolize Christ as the Light of the 
World. 


THE CRECHE 


Ce is the French word for 


manger. The manger scene, which 
shows the place of Jesus’ birth, was 
begun by Saint Francis of Assisi. In 
the village of Greccio, Italy, in 1223, 
he arranged a manger with hay. 
Using live animals and the people of 
the village, he depicted the scene at 
Bethlehem in such a way that the 
people could appreciate the humble 
surroundings into which the Christ 
Child had been born. Saint Francis 
arranged for people to worship at this 
outside Nativity scene. It attracted 
many people, including the brothers 
of Saint Francis, to Greccio. The 
outdoor service and the songs sung 
around the créche-renewed the 
mystery of the first Christmas and 
filled peoples’ hearts with joy. 

Later, manger scenes were set up 
in churches and became the 
inspiration of artists and craftsmen 
who made miniature scenes for their 
own homes. 

Even today, nativity scenes, 
crafted from various materials, can 
be purchased from almost every 
country. L] 


Esther MclIlveen is a_ free-lance writer 
who lives in Richmond B.C. 
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Christmas Gift 


A medical doctor remembers Christmases past and present, drawing from them 
“the true meaning of Christmas” 


by Ferrol Sams 


TJ his was the best Christmas we 
ever had. It had to be because it 
always is. I heard my mother say so 
every year. It was she who protested 
that she didn’t want a present; she 
just wanted us all to be together and 
to love one another. It was she who 
feared that seasonal frenzy would 
overshadow eternal verities. She was 
apprehensive that we might get so 
caught up in the excitement of giving 
and, regardless of what anyone tried 
to teach us, of getting, that we would 
ignore “‘the true meaning of 
Christmas.’’ 

She would have loved this one. 
Last year the family was broke and 
we said, “‘Let’s don’t give any 
presents.’’ Then we dipped into 
reserves and gave them anyway. This 
year even the reserves were gone. 
There was still, however, the thrill in 
the heart, the building excitement, 
the rush of preparation. There was 
still the awareness of hope, the weary 
world rejoicing. I felt it: I watched it; 
I pondered. Many people nowadays 
say that Christmas is for children, 
thus appearing a little world-weary, 
skeptical of a new and glorious morn. 
forgetful that joy itself is primitive. 
Perhaps they have misplaced their 
sense of wonder and can no longer 
experience awe; but they are right — 
Christmas is for children. 

This was the Christmas that I set 
aside grief. I could not have done it 
without children. I did not this year 
forget my parents, my grandparents, 
my aunts and uncles, my brothers-in- 
law, all of whom have died; but I 
gave up mourning for them. I still 
have more on this side of the Jordan Jimbo sang “Silent Night.” It was an absolutely 


than on the other because friends and beautiful and perfect moment in music. It was 


family keep multiplying, and they are 
a great blessing. Only scant years ago also a perfect moment in time 


I did not regard myself as a marrying 
man and now irrespective of feelings 
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of inadequacy, I am a patriarch. My 
memories cover six decades, and I 
am again a little child at Christmas. 

The grandchildren have given me 
this. This was the year that I bribed 
five-year-old Sara Kate to say 
*“Heehaw’’ in the Christmas pageant. 
I offered her five dollars, but she held 
out for seven. Her mother wanted her 
to be an angel, primarily because that 
costume is easier to make, but Sara 
Kate wilfully insisted on being a 
donkey and her mother indulged her. 
She very nearly indulged me when 
the heehaw broke loose in the 
church. 


I have sixty-six years of 
Christmas past within me 


This was the year that two-year- 
old Megan exchanged saying ‘*Merry 
Christmas’’ for the ebullient, 
rambunctious “Christmas gift.’ This 
was the year that thirteen-year-old 
Jennifer, our first child of divorce, 
said, ‘‘Thank you, Sambi, for caring 
about me. This is where I belong.”’ 

This was the year that little Helen, 
shyly approaching her teens, put her 
arms around my neck spontaneously 
and said, “‘I love you.’ It was the 
year that Miss Margaret, a pragmatist 
at age five, listened in Sunday school 
to a local version of the travail of 
Christmas — no room at the inn, 
birth in a stable, cradling in an 
animal trough, no clothes for a 
newborn — and, being able to endure 
it no longer, comfortingly assured 
her class, ‘‘That’s all right. He’s 
going to die anyhow.”’ 

This was the year that brothers Bo 
and Barclay did not fight a single 
time for a whole day. William 
Joseph, our blessed Down’s child, at 
age six proudly and accurately 
delivered presents at Aunt Sara’s 
tree. And this was the year that Jimbo 
and Fletch went to the cemetery with 
me. 

They are my grandchildren and 
they made Christmas for me. I would 
like to make one for all of them. I can 
remember their parents as children, 
their great-aunts when they were 
children. I remember their great- 
grandparents and their great-great- 
grandparents. I have sixty-six years 
of Christmas past within me. I will 
give it to them, for Jennifer is right. 
This is where they all belong. 


o. It was over. We grew up. 

World War II came and went. 
The grandparents died. Then the 
aunts and uncles. The sisters and I 
married. We all had children. We 
settled into homes in the country, the 
sisters on The Place, almost within 
shouting distance of each other. Our 
own children were now the cousins. 
We stayed in our individual homes 
on Christmas Eve but we all 
descended on the Big House on 
Christmas Day. On Christmas Day in 
the morning. 

The Bear Cat [affectionate name 
given to the author’s father] laughed 
exultantly and apprehended every 
arrival. “‘Christmas gift!’ rang 
exultantly. Janice still said ‘‘Crimma 
giff!’’ and beat everyone but Daddy. 
Miss Mildred still had the tree in the 
parlour and we all lined up to go in, 
except the protocol alternated no 
more; it was always the youngest 
who got to open the door. We had 
Scriptures, prayer, carols, and Santa 
Claus. In that order. 

‘‘Oh, we are blessed. Let’s don’t 
give each other gifts; it’s enough just 
to be together and love one another. 
Let’s remember the true meaning of 
Christmas. But if you are going to get 
me another dress this year, be sure it 
has long sleeves.”’ 

Then they died. Both of them. In 
the house. At home. First Missa 


Pharaoh; the next year to the exact 
month, as a proper widow should, 
Miss Mildred. Millen was gone... . 


Christmas dinner moved to my 
house. Our families grew. Our 
children married and had children; 
each unit began staying home as it 
grew, establishing its own traditions. 
The coals from Bethlehem were 
shared for each hearth. The embers 
lived. Only Sister Sara, who has not 
yet been blessed with grandchildren, 
still eats with us and brings her 
brood. 

Ever since the Bear Cat died, each 
year since Missa Pharaoh took over 
the family plot at Woolsey Baptist 
cemetery, I rise before day on 
Christmas morning and go there. I 
know them all. “‘Christmas gift,’’ I 
say softly into the dawn, into the 
silence. And then I weep, as silently 
as the stones. 

Last year on Christmas Eve I made 
a date. I invited two of my 
grandsons, Jimbo, who was eight, 
and Willie Fletch, who was six, to go 
with me on Christmas morning. 

‘*Ror what?’’ they said. 

‘*To get Christmas gift on the Bear 
Cat,’’ I replied. 

*‘Oh,”’ said Willie Fletch. He 
paused. ‘*Sure, I’ll go.’’ It was a 
foregone conclusion he would accept 
any invitation that included Jimbo. 

‘*Christmas gift?’ said Jimbo. “‘I 
know about that, Sambi; it drives me 
crazy. Daddy’s always jumping out 
from some place scaring me to death 
and I can’t ever get it on him, no 
matter how hard I try.”’ 

The sun was rising when I 
gathered them that morning, and it 
made the winter trees across the 
fields glow rose gold with slanted 
light. As we drew near Woolsey, our 
plans made, Jimbo spoke. ‘‘What are 
you going to do if he answers you, 
Sambi?”’ 

Willie Fletch was attentively 
silent, but his eyes got bigger. 

I did not laugh. “‘If that happens, 
Jimbo, it’s every man for himself. 
Pll wait for you at the creek.”’ 

Willie Fletch’s eyes returned to 
their normal size and he smiled. 

**Well, I should think you’d like a 
chance to talk to him,’’ Jimbo 
chided. ‘*I would. I never knew him 
and I would sure like to visit with the 
Bear Cat for a while.”’ continued 
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Christmas Gift 


continued 


‘*He and I had lots of visits, 
Jimbo, and he would have loved you 
boys. Remember to slip up behind 
the big marker and remember not to 
step on graves.”’ 

We tiptoed. We bent over. We 
hugged the granite marker carved 
with *‘Sams. Compton. Giles. 
Cole.’’ The boys looked at me and I 
nodded. 

‘‘Christmas gift!’’ they shrieked as 
they sprang around the sides and into 
the family plot. 

‘‘Christmas gift!’’ I yelled. Just as 
loud as I could. 

The familiar tears started, but then 
the laughter came. ‘‘Christmas gift!’’ 
I exulted, and the boys echoed me. 


O n the way home in the car, I 
said, ‘‘Jimbo, will you do 
me a favor?’’ 

‘*Depends on what it is.”’ 

‘‘Would you sing ‘Silent Night’ 
for me?’’ 

"Sure. I'll be glad to do that, 
Sambi.”’ 

And he did. In perfect pitch, key, 
tune, whatever words the people who 
know use to describe an absolutely 
beautiful and perfect moment in 
music. It was also a perfect moment 
in time. 

The true meaning of Christmas. 

Indeed. 

Joy to the world, the Lord is come. 

Let earth receive her King. 

Let every heart prepare Him room 

And Heaven and nature sing. 

Yes. And more. 

Christmas, they say, is for 
children. So, I think, is Christianity. 
The Kingdom of Heaven is here. 

The Kingdom of Heaven is within 
you. 

Exept ye become as a little child, 
ye shall not enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 

Oh, Christmas gift! Christmas gift, 
everybody! L] 


Dr. Sams is a physician and writer who lives in 
Fayetteville, Georgia. 

Exerpted from the novel Christmas Gift! by 
Ferrol Sams, copyright 1990, published by 
Longstreet Press, Atlanta, Ga., reprinted with 
permissison. 
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Kanehsatake: 
some personal 


r eflections by Andrew Jensen 


The Six Nations School gym became a community food bank during the stand-off at Oka. 


T.. idea of going to Oka, Que., to 
see the situation first-hand was not 
original. Several Anglicans from the 
London, Ont. area had been there 
and they told us of their experiences. 
We began to wonder, ‘‘Why aren’t 
Presbyterians doing something?’’ 

My wife, Lori, and I, along with 
Glenn Cooper, made arrangements to 
go to Oka. We wanted to discover the 
human faces behind the news reports. 
Reaction to our departure was mixed. 
All three of us are ordained min- 
isters, but we travelled as free-lance 
Presbyterians rather than as official 
representatives of our church. 

We arrived at Kanehsatake, the 
Mohawk reserve next to the town of 
Oka, the day after Jesse Jackson’s 
visit and the day before those in the 
treatment centre surrendered to the 
army. We knew we were ap- 
proaching the right area when we saw 
the army helicopters circling ahead of 
us. We later discovered that there 
was at least one helicopter in the air, 
equipped with powerful spotlights, at 
all times. 

Getting on the reserve was harder 
than we expected. The Sarté de Qué- 
bec (SQ) had set up road-blocks 
about 1.6 km from the army road- 
blocks, which were about 3 km from 
the surrounded treatment centre. We 
were required to register at the SQ 
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temporary office. We had brought 
some boxes of food but the manner in 
which we were asked if we had 
brought clothing, made us wonder if 
having done so, they would have 
kept us out. It was a great relief to fi- 
nally drive past the SQ roadblock and 
head-for the food bank. 

Kanehsatake was profoundly un- 
settling. In one sense, it was like 
going to the scene of a flood or some 
other natural disaster; people were 
working together to help their neigh- 
bours through a difficult time. At the 
food bank, we met people who were 
doing what they could to help their 
community, their friends and their 
family. 

The problem was that this was no 
natural crisis; rather, it was an army 
occupation. The people’s feelings of 
helplessness and anger were not be- 
cause of some act of God, but be- 
cause of the actions of the Québec 
and Canadian governments. They 
were angry about the tanks on their 
lawns, the razor-wire in their ditches 
and the trip-wire flares set up in their 
back yards. These things threatened 
the safety and security of their homes 
and families more than any Mohawk 
Warriors ever did. They were frus- 
trated with the army road-blocks, and 
infuriated with the SQ, which ap- 
peared, to our eyes, to be deliberately 


treating the Mohawks in an arbitrary 
and demeaning way. 

The outrage against the SQ has 
much justification. While we were 
there, two United Church ministers, 
who had been there for several weeks 
and who had the official support of 
their conferences, accompanied a 
resident to the home of a neighbour, 
where ten SQ officers were searching 
the house. When the minister re- 
turned, they told us that none of the 
officers wore badges, that only the 
commander would give his name, 
that the police refused to show a 
search warrant until threatened with 
an official complaint and that they 
had been unnecessarily rough with 
one of the ministers as well as with 
the woman who was minding the 
house. 

That morning, the SQ allowed a 
woman to bring her elderly mother to 
the food bank, but refused to let her 
back in that afternoon when she re- 
turned to pick up her mother. We 
spoke to her mother, who is a great- 
grandmother and a former United 
Church elder. She told us of seeing 
cigarette burns on her grandson’s 
stomach when he returned from SQ 
custody. 

We came away from Kanehsatake 
having learned a great deal, but we 
never did find an answer to the ques- 
tion: *‘Why aren’t the Presbyterians 
doing anything?’’ While there we 
saw letters of support from the Angli- 
cans, the United Church, the Pacific 
Conference of Churches, the All Af- 
rica Conference of Churches and the 
Unitarians. 

I hope that we have not lost our 
ability to be prophetic, to notice in- 
justice and tyranny and to cry out 
against them. This situation is far 
from over. In the trials of those ar- 
rested at the Kanehsatake treatment 
centre, there is great potential for in- 
justice. 

There are dreadful inequities in the 
way our governments deal with na- 
tive communities every day. Having 
to wait months for ministerial appro- 
val for simple by-laws just isn’t fair. 
Nor is it fair to have to wait genera- 
tions for land disputes to be settled. 


Andrew Jensen is minister of the Beechwood, 
Kerwood, Centre Road pastoral charge. Lori 
Jensen is part of the ministry team at Oakridge 
Church, London,and Glenn Cooper is minister 
of the Point Edward, Brigden, Ont. charge. 


Glimpses of 
Promise by Lynne Donovan 


I. has been a particularly stormy 
summer for those of us living on the 
south side of the Mercier Bridge. 
Yet, amidst the storm, I caught 
glimpses of rainbows; glimpses of 
people, who despite their frustration 
and fear, dedicated themselves to the 
work of reconciliation. 

There was the woman who upon 
arriving home from work every day 
made a pot of coffee to distribute to 
the police men and women who were 
on duty along the forest behind her 
home. Or the florist who offered a 
rose to each person who gathered at 
the barricade, hoping that they would 
be transformed by this sign of love. 
And then there was the woman at the 
Catholic School Board meeting the 
other night. In response to the gen- 
tleman at the microphone, who did 
not want her Mohawk child in school 
because he feared for the safety of his 
own children, she walked across the 
floor and offered her hand in peace to 
the man. ‘‘I promise you,”’ she said, 
“‘that your child will be safe with my 
child. Please promise me the same.”’ 

What strikes me about these acts 
and many others that I witnessed this 
summer, is their simplicity: a cup of 
coffee after work, a rose from a flo- 
rist, a mother’s desire for her child to 
have an education. Yet, in the midst 
of the storm, they became sacramen- 
tal. They became signs pointing to 
the one who is Eternal. 

Often I was frustrated throughout 
the events of the summer. I kept de- 
vising in my head grandiose means 
by which the area churches could re- 
spond and provide leadership in the 
work of reconciliation. But, in the 
end, the leadership we provided was 
simply in accordance with the very 
ordinary resources that God had 
given us. Our own church, having 
the most central location, was offered 
as a meeting place for prayer and re- 
flection, for those seeking a place of 
refuge and a community of support 
after a gruelling day. 

The United Church minister, 


whose manse was near a boat launch 
and who had once served as a min- 
ister at Kahnawake, offered her con- 
tacts and her locale to enable us to 
send food to the reserve when nec- 
essary. 

The French priest who knew per- 
sonally many of those who gathered 
at the barricades, followed his people 
each night, stood beside them, talked 
with them, prayed for them. 

And finally, there was the white 
ribbon, a simple piece of cloth worn 
as a reminder by children and adults 
alike that we would not wage battle 
against our neighbour but would 
commit ourselves to reconciliation 
and justice. 

That was it. We offered the re- 
sources that we had, nothing more. 


Candlelight Prayer Vigils began at Maplewood 
Presbyterian Church on July 16th and contin- 
ued twice a week until September 13th. 
Pictured from left to right: Rev. John Bradley 
(Anglican), Rev. Lynne Donovan (Presbyteri- 
an), Rev. Alice McAlpine (United), Rev 
Rosemary Lambie Bromby. 


But they too became splashes of co- 
lour, vehicles for healing the pain 
that was rampant in our midst. And 
therefore, throughout the crisis, one 
thing remained evident. God had 
kept the promise and had accepted 
and transformed our very ordinary 
gifts so that we os bear witness to 
that promise. C] 


Ms. Donovan is minister of Maplewood Pres- 
byterian Church in Chateauguay, Que. 
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Coping with change 


I am a seventy-year-old Presbyteri- 
an. Most of my life I have been in- 
volved in my church, in many ca- 
pacities. Naturally, I’ve seen many 
changes, especially in the last few 
years. It took time for me to get 
used to, and like the Good News Bi- 
ble as our pew Bible. Now it has 
been replaced by another version. 
The Book of Praise is now taking 
second place to another hymnal 
. The Lord’s Prayer hasn’t 
been changed yet but there was a 
new version in our calendar... . 
Our communion hymn has been 
replaced by an unknown hymn 
.... We have the Peace 
hand-shaking, hugging and people 
up and down the aisles. It is so 
hard to get back to the spirit of 
communion.... 

You also mention that in your con- 
gregation people your age are in the 
minority, that you aren’t the only one 
that is having trouble adjusting to the 
changes and you know the young are 
the future of the church. Jesus did not 
distinguish between old and young. 
Our task is to be faithful and he will 
determine the future of his church. 

I write this just after Reformation 
Sunday, the day Presbyterians cele- 
brate a major change in the structure 
and practice of the Christian church. 
A legacy of this change was the slo- 
gan “‘reformed and reforming.’’ I 
wonder if the people who coined this 
phrase also recognized the implica- 
tion that the changes of the Reforma- 
tion were not necessarily permanent. 
People can only deal with a limited 
amount of change and not all change 
is good. The current idea that change 
is “‘progress’’ and that progress is 
improvement is being challenged by 
ecologists who are concerned about 
the quality and effect of change. In 
the past 30 years, there have been 
many instances, in governmental and 
industrial organizations, in which 
changes in structure and technical 
procedures have been self-defeating 
because of the uncertainty and inse- 


GROWING PaINs 


Burdett McNeel 


curity induced in the people affected 
by the changes. 

Scripture indicates that change is 
inevitable throughout the universe. 
God alone is unchanging. Change, of 
itself, is neither good nor bad. It is 
valued by what it signifies and by its 
effect. 

Jesus must have scandalized his 
disciples and the Samaritan woman 
when he indicated that it was not im- 
portant where they worshipped but 
that it was essential that they did 
worship “‘in spirit and in truth.”’ 


A passion of the Reformers, some- 
times carried to extremes, was for 
simplicity of worship. Its purpose 
was to minimize distraction from the 
main goal of deepening the worship- 
per’s relationship with God. Simpli- 
city is less popular today, the current 
concern apparently being to make 
worship more attractive. Whether 
that means more entertaining or 
“more real’ depends on the attitude of 
the individual. 

The meaning of worship forms de- 
pends largely on the mental and emo- 
tional associations they arouse in us. 
I suspect that when hymn-writers of 
the period adopted tunes from drink- 
ing-songs for use in worship, some 
people were shocked. Luther asked, 
‘“Why should the Devil have all the 
good tunes?’’ 

In the light of differences in tem- 
perament, in religious background 
and spiritual development, I think it 
is beyond unaided human ability to 
design a form of worship that will en- 
sure that everyone present worships 
‘‘in spirit and in truth.’’ However if 
we make the effort to keep our atten- 
tion focussed on the God we profess 
to worship and on the life, freedom, 
direction and support that he offers 
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us, I expect that we will reach some 
consensus on the form in which we 
can express our gratitude and devo- 
tion. 

Our relationship with God is the 
basic fact of Christian spirituality. 
Worship is not worship without it. 
Also Jesus pointed out that worship is 
not complete without love of neigh- 
bour. I assume that this includes at- 
tempting to understand differences in 
expression of devotion. We may 
achieve tolerance but we will proba- 
bly not achieve the unity in spirit that 
would result in a consensus on the 
form of worship, unless each person 
takes Jesus’ injunction to heart. To 
facilitate such a development we 
need to be able to discuss the matter 
freely in an atmosphere of mutual re- 
spect. Have you been able to discuss 
your concerns with your minister? 
Unfortunately more divisions occur 
in the church over form than over 
substance. 

Finally, I think that you would feel 
better if you made a decision, either 
to come to terms with your situation 
or to leave. You obviously have rea- 
sons to stay. If you stay, you can 
choose to accept the situation as it is 
and work on your own perception of 
it, or you can attempt, graciously and 
patiently, to modify it. (I’m sure that 
you do not want to be ‘‘divisive.’’) 
Perhaps you can combine these 
choices. However, if, after prayerful 
consideration, you conclude that the 
practices that bother you really dis- 
honour God, or that you cannot do 
anything to change or prevent them 
from distracting you from true 
worship and, if you know a congre- 
gation where you can worship in spir- 
it and in truth, go to it. Don’t isolate 
yourself or get caught in the trap of 
being a perfectionist, being so metic- 
ulous in matters of right and wrong 
that you end up doing nothing.) 


You are invited to send questions you would 
like Dr. McNeel to address, to him c/o the 
Presbyterian Record, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ont., M3C 1J7. Letters will be kept in 
“Strict Confidence.”’ 
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A Publication of the Board of World Mission 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


by Peter Ruddell 


It has been my recent privilege to visit 
our partner churches and overseas 
staff in Taiwan, Japan and Korea. As 
I entered into a variety of experiences 
and conversations with sisters and 
brothers in The Presbyterian Church 
of Taiwan, The Korean Christian 
Church in Japan and The Presbyterian 
Church of Korea I was struck by the 
similarity in the issues that were con- 
fronting them as they struggled with 
their future direction in mission. I was 
struck further by the fact that while 
there were contextual issues for each 
church, there was one basic issue that 
impacted on all the rest. 


The basic issue is the struggle to bring 
about an appropriate blending of a 
clear emphasis on proclamation of the 
Gospel and on action on the social jus- 
tice front. Professor Paul Chen who 
teaches Ethics and Communications 
at the Tainan Theological Seminary 
and the Rev. Ahn Hong Kim, General 
Secretary of The Korean Christian 
Church in Japan both emphasized a 
"marriage" between evangelistic 
renewal and social justice as being es- 


sential for their future engagement in 
mission. This same emphasis evolved 
in conversations I had with graduate 
students at the Centre for World Mis- 
sion at the Presbyterian College and 
Seminary in Seoul, Korea. That same 
basic issue is confronting the Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada. 


The thought that developed in my own 
mind through these exchanges was the 
benefits that could flow to all the 
churches through the sharing of in- 
sights and actions around this key 
issue. This opportunity is certainly 


"The basic issue i/s...an ap- 
| propriate blending...on proclama- 
tion of the Gospel and on action on 


the social justice front..." 


open to us in relation to The Pres- 
byterian Church in Taiwan and The 
Korean Christian Church in Japan as 
we are in the process of developing new 
covenants for our mutual partnership 
in mission. 


Of course, this kind of consultation 
would mean that this issue would come 
to the fore on our own agenda as we 
continue to work on the future direc- 
tion of our church and its engagement 
in mission in Canada and overseas. In 
the past we were very careful about a 
linkage between evangelism and social 


action. We need to recapture this — 


linkage and at the same time establish — 


arespect for each other as we forge the 
shape mission will have in this decade 
and into the next century. | 


We have to return again and again to — 
the truths contained in the Scriptures, 
the views of mission scholars and ad- 
ministrators and the insights of those © 
directly engaged in mission, for direc- 
tion in this blending of evangelism and 
social action. Since each one of us — 
functions with a culturally conditioned — 
perspective of the Gospel, that 
perspective must be corrected | 
through God’s Spirit speaking 
through God’s Word. As well, each | 
one of us has a hold on only a part of © 
God’s truth at any one moment, Con- 
sequently, we must move forward in 
mission with the expectation that we 
will be challenged to change and grow. 


The ultimate goal is that we will 
engage in mission with integrity in- 
spired by our Lord’s linking of his 
good news of salvation with physical 
liberation from the destructive forces 
of this world. 


The Rev. Peter 
Ruddell, General 
Secretary, Board |; 
of World Mission. 


by Marv E. Whale 


The question of our whereabouts as a 
nation and as a Church is on a lot of 
peoples’ minds as 1990 draws to an 
end. The events of the past twelve 
months, both within Canada and 
abroad, have moved us from easy- 
going sidelines of national and world 
affairs to the realization that we as in- 
dividual Christians, and as members of 
the Body of Christ, must respond to 
the call to declare our faith in actions 
and attitudes in situations that 
threaten justice and truth. 


Geographically Canadian Presby- 
terians are in many places in the world, 
and in most areas of Canada. 
Throughout the autumn, some con- 
gregations have heard personally from 
Africa, the Middle East, India, and 
Japan, through the voices of Richard 
Fee, Stewart Gillan, Donald MacKay, 
Douglas and Seta duCharme, Beth 
McIntosh, Clarence and Cathy Mc- 
Mullen, and the Board of World 
Mission’s General Secretary, Peter 
Ruddell visited East Asia and shared 
concerns of the Church in Japan, 
Taiwan, and Korea. Joseph Reed has 
written the second of his messages 
from Central America. When this 
issue of UPDATE is in print, the over- 
seas staff will be back in their usual 
tasks. But the message they bring from 
around the world will continue to be 
before us in one way or another. There 


is a common theme in them all: that 
Christians know who they are and 
where they are in their faith so all will 
stand firmly together in that faith. 


COMINGS & 
GOINGS 


Conanas 

APPEL, Mr. Ray & Mrs. Lesley (Guyana) - 
Returned to Canada in September for 
vacation. Resigning from the Board of 
World Mission at the end of December 
due to health reasons. 


FARIS, Rev. Bob (Mozambique) -Returned 
to Canada in December for a three- 
month furlough. 


MACKAY, Rev. Donald (Nigeria) - Arrived in 
Canada July 1 and after vacation did 
extensive deputation til end of Novem- 

ber, 


MORRISON, Miss Doreen (india) - Three- 
month furlough with deputation has 
been cancelled until further notice. 


RAEBURN-GIBSON, Ms Susan (China) - Ar- 
riving in Canada in December for a 
three-month furlough with deputation. 


REED, Rev. Joseph (Central 
America/Caribbean) - Arrives in 
Canada in December for six-month 
study leave with limited deputation. 


VAN der SWEERDE, Mrs. Margaret (India) - 
Arrived in Canada in November with 
husband Jake after a three-month sum- 
mer student assignment in the Church 
of North India. 


Gores 


GuCHARME, Rev. Douglas & duCharme- 
Ghougassian, Ms Seta (Middle East 
Liaison) - Proceeded to Cyprus end of 
November after a three-month home 
assignment. 


FEE, Rev. Richard (Nigeria-African Liaison) 
- Left early in November after a three- 
month home assignment with exten- 
sive deputation. 


GILLAN, Rev. Stewart (S. Africa) - Returned 
to Johannesburg, S. Africa at the end 
of October, after a three-month 
furlough with extensive deputation. 


McINTOSH, Dr. Beth (Japan) - Left for 
Japan in October after a one-month 
special furlough. 


McMULLEN, Dr. Clarence & Mrs. Cathy 
(India) - Proceeded to India mid-Oc- 
tober after summer furlough with 

limited deputation. 


If we are to witness abroad, our com- 
mitment will be measured by our dec- 
laration, as Christians in the issues of 
justice and truth at home. Ian Mor- 
rison, Secretary, Canada Operations, 
returning from attending the National 
Native Ministries Committee, says 
that the events at Oka and Kanasake, 
Quebec, have an impact on how we 
will be involved in Native Ministry in 
the future. We will be hearing more 
about Native Ministry. 


Where in the world are we? 
Each of us is called to answer the ques- 
tion. 


Mary Whale is 
Editor of 
Mission Update. 
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The second article on Central 
America by Joe Reed. 


"So that by two utterly immutable 
things, the word of God and the oath 
of God, Who cannot lie, we who are 
refugees from this dying world might 
have a source of strength, and might 
grasp the hope that He holds out to us." 
(Hebrews 6:18 - J. B. Phillips transla- 
tion) 


To preach the Gospel in El Salvador: 
to dare to say that His promises are for 
the Salvadoran people as well as for 
others, leads inexorably to specific and 
concrete conclusions. A decade of in- 
creasingly savage war has laid waste a 
generation: twenty percent of the 
people have either been killed or have 
fled; the economy devastated, 70,000 
people killed. A war almost forgotten 
as the world’s attention focuses on 
other trouble-spots as if the Sal- 
vadoran tragedy, so long in the spot- 
light can now be forgotten. 


In the midst of that suffering, the chur- 
ches still proclaim that "we might have 
a strong consolation, who have fled for 
refuge to lay hold upon the hope set 
before us," and that God’s promises 
are true and that "He cannot lie". 


If God’s promises mean anything in 
such a context -- and surely they do -- 
then the church struggles to make 
them rea'. 


The churches say that Jesus is the 


"Prince of Peace" and that "every 
kingdom divided against itself is 
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brought to desolation" (Mt. 12:25). 
For ten years, in pulpits ranging from 
San Salvador’s cathedral to the smal- 
lest country parish, priests and pastors 
have cried out for a negotiated settle- 
ment to the conflict. 


Churches of every denomination have 
organized marches in favour of 
negotiations. In El Salvador, to offer 
the promise of peace without working 
to achieve it is blasphemy. 


It is 6:00 A.M. in Chaletenango. A 
baptism service (by immersion) in the 
river. Forty adults and young people 
await their turn. 


Suddenly, three helicopters appear 
overhead, hovering over the worship- 
pers. 

"What can sucha group be doing at this 
hour in the river? A 
guerilla force? The 
church in the war 
zone. 


In the same way, 
when the churches 
promise that God 
loves each person, 
they have to work 
with dignity. The 
Roman Catholic 
church, for ex- | 
ample, is building an 

orphanage in the folds of the San Sal- 
vador volcano (and our own PWS&D 
is a partner in the project) to provide 
shelter. A Baptist congregation trains 
poor women, many of whom live in 
mud huts, to sew -- and thus provide 
for their families. The Lutheran 
church trains teenagers in mechanics 
and has dug one of the deepest wells in 
the country to provide drinking water 
in a remote village. (The village is on 
the side of a volcano and the water, 
warmed by the underground lava 
gushes forth almost boiling.) Our own 


church’s involvement in El Salvador 
began almost a decade ago when we 
supplied some financing to the Epis- 
copal Church to help train health 
promoters to work in rural areas. And 
so on. 


"We got down so deep that we had to 
bring in a special drill from San Sal- 
vador. Then IT reached the limits and 
we had to get dynamite from the Third 
Brigade in San Miguel to break 
through a layer of solid rock. We were 
to meet with members of the Lutheran 
World Federation and a government 
engineer two days later to decide 
whether to continue or to give up. And 
then we heard a deep far-off gurgling 
sound. Clean water -- right here. We 
won’t have to walk five kilometers to 
the next well." "Whosoever believes in 
me shall never thirst.” 


Each of these programmes -- and 
dozens more like them -- become 
"lightening rods" for those who label 
them "subversive". To proclaim, truly, 
that God loves the humblest peasant is 
to question the war, the war which is 
the country’s largest employer and of- 
fers, at least for some, the only solu- 
tion. Yet "God cannot lie" and neither 
do the churches. 

Three P.M.: We are surrounded by 
the military and a small group of gueril- 


...continued on page six 


THREE 


Over the past year or so peace has 
been breaking out all over it seems, 
bringing rapid change, ecstatic hope 
for the future, and sober strategies 
for tackling new challenges. It has 
been said that in the Middle East a 
pessimist is an optimist with informa- 
tion, and yet the fact of the matter is 
that events of the past year held out 
much cause for hope in the Middle 
East as well. The PLO and USA were 
in the early stages of a promising 
dialogue; the Palestinian Intifada had 
all the makings of a successful 
popular revolution as we had seen 
throughout Eastern Europe; the Iran- 
lraq war had ended and negotiations 
toward a long-term peace settlement 
were moving forward slowly but sure- 
ly through the United Nations. 


"the dove of peace 
seemed ready to take 
flight - even over the 

tormented Middle East..." 


Egypt, a moderate force in the region 
was welcomed back into the Arab 
League and the League agreed to 
move its headquarters back to Cairo; 
Syria and Israel were exchanging 
hesitant and yet unprecedented 
diplomatic signals about opening up 
a dialogue; and in Lebanon develop- 
ments after the inter-Christian blood- 
bath earlier this year seemed to indi- 
cate that finally even that battered 
country might be allowed to live in 


FOUR 


peace. The dove of peace s, 
ready to take flight - even o 
tormented Middle East. But the 
dove burst into flames. 


WHY? 


There are probably many factors in- 
volved, and Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait 


"1 cannot 
over-estimate the threat 
posed by religious 
extremism in the Middle 
East today..." 


is just a symptom, the product of a 
climate where arms are handed out 
like candy. Where for lack of any 
serious resolve a comprehensive 
and peaceful resolution of the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict remains a very 
distant prospect and an ever fester- 
ing wound. Where social and 
economic upheaval, due in part to 
the overwhelming influence of the 
west, creates a climate for political 
and religious extremism. |! cannot 
over-estimate the threat posed by 
religious extremism in the Middle 
East today, whether by Jewish 
zealots trying to take over the 
Temple Mount in Jerusalem, by Mus- 
lim fanatics seeking to impose the 
sharia legal code indiscriminately 
and mercilessly, or by western Chris- 
tian fundamentalists - Christian 
Zionists, seeking to ease the world’s 
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way to Armageddon, for whom 
nuclear war is a fulfillment of 
prophecy, a blessing marking the 
onset of the Kingdom. 


For these. reasons, and probably 
some others, peace in the Middle 
East has, yet again, slipped through 
our fingers. The dove is on fire. Per- 
haps this time those flames might 
pierce the darkness of indifference, 
the darkness of cynicism, the dark- 
ness of suspicion, of mistrust, of fail- 
ing to believe that peace, a just 
peace, can still take hold in the Mid- 
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dle East, starting in the Holy Land. It 
may even pierce the darkness of our 
lack of faith that churches, church 
members, Christians like us can con- 
tribute to the realization of that 
peace. 


Indeed over the last few years the 
Canadian churches, including the 
Presbyterian Church, have signalled 
their desire to contribute to a new 
vision of the Middle East, a new 
partnership with Christians in the 
Middle East, by setting up a Middle 
East Advisory Group within the Pres- 
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byterian Church, a Middle East 
Working Group within the Canadian 
Council of Churches, a Middle East 
Task Force within the Anglican 
Church, by bringing the Middle East 
Council of Churches General 
Secretary, Gabriel Habib, to Canada 
on several occasions to speak to 
Canadian churches, and by appoint- 
ing Seta and | as liaisons between 
the churches of the Middle East and 
the Canadian churches. The 
relationship has borne much fruit 
over the past three years as we have 
spent nine months in the Middle East 
and three months in Canada each 
year. Acomprehensive policy paper 
outlining the churches’ position on 
the Middle East was adopted last 
year by the CCC following consult- 
ation with Arab, Jewish, and Muslim 
groups in Canada - and it is now 
being released with a study guide to 
encourage its use in congregations 
across Canada. Every year the 
Canadian churches, together with 
the Canadian International Develop- 
ment Agency, contribute about a half 
million dollars to MECC-related 
humanitarian programmes among 
the Palestinians, and in Lebanon, 
and this has now been expanded to 
include assistance to refugees from 
lraq and Kuwait in Jordan. And a 
couple of weeks ago a significant 
message of solidarity in the midst of 
the current Gulfcrisis was sent to the 
churches of the Middle East through 
the MECC. That message ended 
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with a quotation from Hebrews 12: 
"Therefore, since we are surrounded 
by so great a cloud of witnesses, let 
us also lay aside every weight ... and 
let us run with perseverance the race 
that is set before us." 


In the meantime, as events in the 
Gulf continue to unfold, keep four 
questions in mind: Who is the 
enemy? What, or who, are we sup- 
posed to be for? Who are the victims 
in this conflict? And finally, who (if 
anyone) wins? Keeping these basic 
questions in mind can be an effective 
way of cutting through the rhetoric, 
and keeping God’s justice, and 
God’s peace first and foremost - in 
what is the Holy Land after all. 


_ The Rev. Douglas duCharme and _ 
Seta duCharme-Ghougassian — 
have been appointed as liaisons 
- between the Canadian churches 
and the churches in the Middle 
East; working with the Middle 


East Council of Churches based 


in Cyprus. 
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..continued from page three 


la prisoners. The commandante is 
furious: "What are foreigners doing in 
this place? Don’t we realize that it is a 
war zone?" Of course we realize that 
it’s a war zone and that the families we 
have been visiting have fled other 
areas, even more conflictive. Some 
probably support the government. 
Others, the guerillas. But what we are 
doing is a pastoral call. The military 
implications of pastoral visitation. 


And the churches cry out for justice. 
The present generation has inherited 
a legacy of injustice and tremendous 
social inequality. 


Howto overcome all this is a matter for 
real debate and discussion. But at the 
very least, the churches’ cry for justice 
means involvement with human rights 
work. At the very least, terrified 
human beings should not be dragged 


"1. he present 
generation has inherited 
a legacy of injustice... 


from their beds at gunpoint because of 
an article they have written; their work 
in alabour union; their commitment to 
a political solution. The Roman 
Catholic archdiocese, the Lutheran 
church, and the Episcopal church all 
have human rights staffs. Our church 
has supported the Episcopal efforts 
financially. The Canadian embassy 
continues a special refugee 
programme and dozens of our con- 
gregations have sponsored refugees (a 
term I am using consciously instead of 
the technically correct but hopelessly 
unwieldy "members of a designated 
class.") Every week, a grim "body 
count" is given in the Cathedral, as the 
names of the missing or murdered are 
offered at mass. 


SIX 


When eight Jesuit priests were gunned 
down along with their housekeeper 
and her teenage daughter last Novem- 
ber dozens of academics from around 
the world applied to join the faculty. 
And, partly because churches in 
Canada and those in El Salvador had 
taken the effort to introduce them to 
Canadian visitors, many of us knew 
these Jesuits. Martin Barro, one of the 
slaughtered, had spoken to delega- 
tions frequently. His clarity, his in- 
sights, his courage -- he was no 
stranger. 


Canadian Presbyterians are involved 
in El Salvador in a number of ways. 
Through Presbyterian World Service 
& Development, our church supports 
projects like those noted above. The 
General Assembly has responded to 
requests of our church partners there 
in a series of proclamations. Con- 
gregations sponsor refugees and work 
to re-unite families. Volunteers and 
visitors have been in El Salvador often, 
and have returned to Canada to tell 
what they have seen. 


And all of our work arises from two 
certainties: God loves the people of 
El Salvador and "it is impossible for 
God to lie". A toothless woman in the 
San Jose del la Montana refugee camp 
(since closed). "Thank you for com- 
ing. Please go home to your country 
and tell people what is happening. 
Our only hope is that Christians out- 
side our country see and act. "If ye 
continue in my word, then ye are my 
disciples indeed. And ye shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free." (John 8:31b-32). 


The Rev. Joe Reed 
is Area Missionary 
for Central 
America/Caribbean 


© M3C 1, 
41-1111, ext.1s 
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NIGERIA'S SAP 


elf Reliance or Foreign 
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by Rick Fee 


Nigerians are ever keen to catch a play 
on words and when the Federal 
Military Government brought in a 
Structural Adjustment Programme 
and gave it the analagram, SAP, car- 
toonists and people on the street 
quickly pounced and found comic 
relief. In 1989, after three years, the 
comic relief was on a short fuse when 
there were anti-SAP riots throughout 
the country as citizens protested the 
high cost of all commodities and ser- 
vices. They could not bear the burden. 


The SAP promoted several slogans in 
order to enlist the 112 million citizens 
in the fight for economic freedom. 
"Only Nigerians can make Nigeria 
GREAT through self-reliance." "Self- 
reliance or Foreign Economic 
Slavery". "No Pain - No Gain". All of 
these have found their way onto 
billboards and posters in airports, 
hotels and drinking parlours. They 
have not been so fortunate as to find 
their way into the mind set of the 
people. 


Eke Okpala lives in Aba, Nigeria and 
works in a factory across this city of 
roughly a million citizens. With his 
wife and two children they share a 12 
foot square room with two younger 
brothers. The six of them share wash- 
room and kitchen facilities with other 
tennants. The landlord said he did not 
want to, but he just raised the rent fifty 
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percent. It is now one-seventh of 
Eke’s monthly salary which is the 
equivalent of $(Can.) 25.00. 


Eke is typical of many young Nigerians 
who left their home villages to migrate 
to larger centres for employment. He 
had hopes and dreams of progressing 
when he married in 1985 just prior to 
the Structural | Adjustment 
Programme being implemented in 
mid-1986. Today Eke does not dream 
of progress as much as he struggles 


"Nigerian hospitals are 


being confronted with the 
reality of malnutrition, 
now recognized as the 
leading cause of death in 
the country..." 


with the immediate needs of his fami- 
ly and taking care of the inevitable 
crises that arrive. Feeding is the major 
expense and when the naira was 
devalued and lost 75% of its value, the 
immediate impact on people was felt 
right from breakfast. The day often 
begins before 6 a.m. with bean cakes 
and pap or "akamu", corn starch. On 
this the family will work or study until 
the evening meal of rice and stew or 
pounded yam and soup. The cost of 
food in the market has not decreased 


and wages have not increased for Eke. 
His wife, Nkechinyere, has started 
"petty trading" by setting up a small 
stand outside of their house where she 
sells ground nuts, bread, sugar and 
tinned milk. Not many people can af- 
ford these things and so often there is 
"no market" however, Nkechinyere 
does sell alot of "kola nuts" which con- 
tain caffeine helping people through 
the day. Even transportation to 
church or work for Eke is a major ex- 
pense and one that sometimes is not 
met on the last days of the month. 


Eke’s latest crisis happened just after 
Easter when Grace, their new baby, 
fell and needed hospital treatment. 
The bill, payable before treatment, was 
half of Eke’s annual salary and he had 
to go to several friends for assistance 
and loans. Eke was happy that he had 
at least gone to the Christian hospital. 
It is common knowledge that with the 
SAP there are no drugs available in 
government hospitals. 


Nigerian hospitals are being con- 
fronted with the reality of malnutri- 
tion, now recognized as the leading 
cause of death in the country. One 
quarter of all children suffer from it 
and a full 16 per cent need immediate 
medical attention. 


Eke is happy that his church offers sup- 
port and encouragement during these 
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tough times but, even there, financial 
expectations are placed upon mem- 
bers. All groups are categorized and 
levied to provide funds for the new 
church building. This year he is as- 
sessd one-half of his monthly salary, 
but still he feels this is important. 
When he goes home for Christmas 
there will also be financial expectations 
for projects at his home church. Eke 
had commenced building his own 
house in his village but then cement 
rose from 50 cents a bag to $16.88 and 
the building is now half completed with 
no hopes for completion. 


Eke has noticed an increase in church 
activities in the last four years. 
Nigerians seem to be trusting that God 
will ultimately solve their economic 
woes for certainly the general feeling is 
that they are beyond human attempts. 
Evangelistic campaigns are daily oc- 
curances enlisting the entire member- 
ship of each denomination. 


A type of gallows humour has 
enthralled the country as they watch 


the physical disintegration of public 
utilities and basic infrastructure. 
Electricity at Eke’s rented accom- 
modation, which he pays for himself, is 
sporatic at best, going off daily for 
periods of minutes to hours or even 
days. It just means using the kerosene 
lamp and going to bed earlier. 


Eke is responsible for paying the 
school fees of his two younger brothers 
and when the deadline approaches and 
the principal sends the children home 
when the money has not been paid, 
they may remain at home until the end 
of the month when money is available. 
So far this school year the boys have 
missed six weeks of classes. They are 
not alone; primary school enrollment 
plummeted 20% in Lagos alone as 
parents withdrew their children to go 
to work or return to their home vil- 
lages. 


The ordinary Nigerian is greatly aware 
of the economic interdependence be- 
tween countries today and they are not 
convinced that their sacrifice is playing 


a significant roll. The glorious oil 
boom days of the seventies are still the 
standard to live by and these hard 
times are not a legacy to pass on. 
Nineteen ninety-two is the promised 
date of handing over from the military 
to the civilians, but once again the 
Nigerian person-in-the-street 
cynicism dominates and people do not 
see much relief in that prospect. 


The Rev. 
Richard Fee is 
Africa Liaison, 
for the Board of || 
World Mission, 
The Presbyterian 
Church in 
Canada. 
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EIGHT MISSION UPDATE 


Presbyterianism and the 
Office of Superintendent 


by Allan L. Farris 


T... is a strong inclination in 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
to mistrust, or disregard, the lead- 
ership of duly appointed executive 
officials. Presbyteries often contend 
vigourously against some of the ac- 
tivities of General Assembly Boards 
in the interest of presbytery autono- 
my. A serious question must be 
asked today in the face of the gigantic 
task confronting the church whether 
or not presbyteries have a right un- 
derstanding of their authority and 
function. 

Historically, the presbytery as we 
know it, came into being with the 
Second Book of Discipline (1581) 
and Andrew Melville. (It must be ad- 
mitted that there were several antece- 
dents that were conflated and in- 
volved in Melville’s concept but the 
idea of presbytery as we understand it 


comes from Melville and the Second’ 


Book of Discipline.) 

The Second Book of Discipline 
arose out of a time when the church 
was confronted with the possibility of 
tyrannous Episcopacy.It is therefore 
calculated to limit and curtail the 
powers of individuals. James First’s 
policy was *“‘The Bishops must rule 
the ministers and the king must rule 
both.’’ Andrew Melville, because of 
experience on the continent with Cal- 
vinism, was very hostile to the rising 
tide of episcopacy, which had been 
reintroduced in a mild form at first to 
get control of ecclesiastical revenues 
(Tulchan Bishops). Melville rightly 
saw that this was the thin edge of the 
wedge and the freedom of the indi- 
vidual member to participate in the 
call of a minister and the responsibili- 
ty of ministers and elders to govern in 
the kirk according to the rule of 
Christ revealed in Word and Sacra- 
ments was being seriously threat- 
ened. 

This was the background out of 
which the Second Book of Discipline 


As the Presbyterian Church struggles with the question of 
restructuring, here are some reflections on the role and 
implications of some of our present structure, specifically 


the office of Superintendent 


came. This background and the spirit 
or atmosphere it created has had 
something to do with shaping the atti- 
tudes of Presbyterians to presbyterial 
government. The results have been 
both good and bad. Presbytery does 
function admirably to cut tyrants off 
at the knees. It is a most effective 
counter to the power plays of individ- 
ual ecclesiastics. But, when there is 
no serious problem regarding ty- 
rannous oppression, is it possible 
that presbytery,by an inherent,almost 
subconscious motivation, turns its 
weapons against legitimate lead- 
ership and executive offices? In 
brief, having no giants to tilt against, 
i.e., Bishops with tyrannousdesigns, 
does presbytery turn her energies 
against those who are required in the 


interests of efficiency to exercise a 
measure of direction over the affairs 
of the church in which their brothers 
and sisters are involved? A cursory 
reading of the Second Book of Discti- 
pline will show that the work of the 
church courts has to do with disci- 
pline and order within the congrega- 
tion, presbytery or national church. 


In other words the missionary note is 
not sounded — evangelistic task, al- 
though it may be assumed, is not 
spelled out. Thus its directions have 
always been for the internal economy 
and operation of the church in terms 
of a doctrine of priesthood of all be- 
lievers. The outward thrust of the 
church would obviously have asked 
for more executive power and more 
flexibility to meet the needs of the 
time. 

It is interesting to contrast the 
background of the First Book of Dis- 
cipline (John Knox, 1560). The Ref- 
ormation had just been completed in 
Scotland by Act of Parliament. A 
Confession of Faith had been pre- 
pared and afterwards the First book 
of Discipline. The primary task was 
to establish the Reformation. This in- 
volved a trained ministry the exten- 
sion of the church into unchurched 
areas, and the provision of oversight 
for such outreach. An innovation was 
made on the Geneva Ecclestiastical 
structure when the superintendent 
was introduced. He had unusual 
powers although he was responsible 
to Assembly. In Presbyterian history, 
therefore, when there is a job of out- 
reach to be done, quickly and effi- 
ciently, there is a place for delegated 
authority and executive powers. In- 
deed the question must be asked, did 
the Scots throw out the baby with the 
bath when they resisted episcopacy 
— did they throw out the executive 
provisions in the form of superinten- 
dents in their desire to get rid of the 
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~~ FROMTHE MODERATOR 


John F. Allan 


I'm dreaming of a green Christmas 


out. 


covered with snow and ice. 

The white Christmas we sing about 
is pure Currier and Ives nostalgia. 
The weather had no bearing on the 
incarnation of Jesus. It should have 
no bearing on our joyous celebration 
of his coming. 

The message of Christmas is the 
good news of Christ’s coming, the 
good news proclaimed by angels to 
the shepherds long ago. We should 
celebrate Christmas with joy and 
thanksgiving, and not let the real 
message be lost in a sea of wrapping 
paper and a pile of unpaid bills. 

The secularization of Christmas 
sends the wrong message to those 
who most need to hear the good 
news. When Christmas is equated 
with expensive gifts, elaborate din- 
ners and happy holidays, the poor, 
the marginalized and the grieving are 
excluded. 


| *m dreaming of a green Christmas! I really am. We haven’t yet been sub- 
jected to the sounds of ‘‘I’m dreaming of a white Christmas’’ as we walk 
through the shopping malls. I know it’s coming; the Christmas cards are already 


I’m dreaming of a green Christmas. In three years, I’ve come to enjoy the mild 
Christmas weather in Victoria. I rather like not having to pull on snow boots and 
wear heavy coats. The driving is so much more pleasant when the roads are not 


Christmas, a Christmas celebration 
that proclaims to all people the won- 
der and grace of God’s love in Jesus 
Christ. 

Have a merry Christmas, full of 
joy and gladness because Christ has 
come to us.1) 


Ce 
yh 


I'm dreaming of a_ green 
Presbyterianism, 
continued 


oppressive aspects of episcopacy? 
Note there is no presbytery at this 
time, only the ‘“‘Exercises’’ — a 
meeting for Bible study and dis- 
cussion. 

Note the following from the First 
book of Discipline! ‘‘We consider 
that if the ministers (superintendents) 


Did the Scots throw out the 
baby with the bath when 
they resisted episcopacy? 


whom God hath endued with his 
singular graces amongst us should be 
appointed to several and certain 
places, there to make their continual 
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residence, that then the greatest part 
of this realm should be destitute of all 
doctrine; which should not only be 
occasion for great murmer, but also 
should be dangerous to the salvation 
of many. And therefore we have 
thought it a thing most expedient for 
this time that, from the whole num- 


ber of godly and learned men, now ’ 


presently in this realm, be selected 
twelve or ten (for in so many prov- 
inces have we dividend the whole), 
to whom charge and commandment 
shall be given to plant and erect 
Churches, to set order and appoint 
ministers (as the former order pre- 
scribeth) to the countries that are ap- 
pointed to their care where none are 
now. And by these means your love 
and common care over all inhabitants 
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of this realm (to whom ye are equal 
debtors) shall evidently appear; as 
also the simple and ignorant (who 
perchance have never heard Christ 
Jesus truly preached) shall come to 
some knowledge by which they may 
be provoked to search and seek fur- 
ther knowledge of God and his true 
religion and worshipping. And there- 
fore nothing desire we more earnest- 
ly, than that Christ Jesus be univer- 
sally once preached throughout the 
realm; which shall not suddenly be 
unless that, by you, men be appoint- 
ed and compelled faithfully to travail 
in such Provinces as to them shall be 
assigned. These men must not be suf- 


Presbytery functions 
admirably to cut tyrants off 
at the knees. Is it possible 
that sometimes presbytery 
turns its weapons against 
legitimate leadership? 


fered to live as your idle bishops have 
done heretofore; neither must they re- 
main where gladly they would. But 
they must be preachers themselves, 
and such as may make no long resi- 
dence in any one place, till their 
churches be planted and provided of 
ministers, or at least of Readers. 
Charge must be given them that they 
remain in no one place above twenty 
or thirty days in their visitation, till 
they have passed through their whole 
bounds. They must thrice every 
week, at the least, preach; and when 
they return to their principal town 
and residence, they must be likewise 
exercised in preaching and in edifica- 
tion of the church there.’’ 

The question that must be asked in 
our modern context is — which is 
more important for the church to be 
concerned with today — downgrad- 
ing tyrannous oppression in the 
church OR carrying the evangel into 
the various new areas and un- 
churched or improperly churched 
areas of Canada. If the latter then 
some modification of the office and 
the task of the superintendent is re- 
quired to be superimposed on our 
present system. If the former, then 
we have adequate machinery already 
to do the job.L] 


Dr. Farris was, tor many years, prior to his 
death Professor of Church History at Knox 
College. 
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Christ centered 
Praise to Dr. Kenneth McMillan 
for his excellent article ‘‘Fruitless, 
Toothless and Rootless,’’ in the Sep- 
tember issue of The Presbyterian Re- 
cord. My husband and | left the Unit- 
ed Church for the Presbyterian for the 
reason he mentioned. We wanted to 
hear Christianity preached from the 
pulpit and not politics and social is- 
sues. Jesus Christ must indeed be 
placed at the centre of the church, or 
the churches will continue to decline. 
Eleanor Hodgson 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Inclusive language 

Is our church denomination mov- 
ing towards the use of inclusive lan- 
guage with reference to God? If it is, 
then hurray! I feel extraordinarily 
lucky to be involved in a church that 
is struggling with inclusive language. 
The sad part of this difficult subject is 
that we have stereotyped both God 
and Satan as being a particular gen- 
der. Can we work (and it will take a 
lot of hard work) together to find a 
solution? For just as God as Father 

may comfort you, it destroys me. 
Christine Schulze 
Calgary, Alta. 


Buthelezi and friends 


William S. Thomson of Oakville, 
Ont., chides you for publishing only 
the views of those who support sanc- 
tions against South Africa. Is he hon- 
est enough to admit that he is promot- 
ing the position of the South African 
government? Buthelezi is totally de- 
pendent on the South African govern- 
ment for his position, his salary and 
that of his cabinet ministers, and the 
financial needs of his ‘‘govern- 
ment.’’ His international travels have 
also been fully funded by the govern- 
ment of South Africa. 

To describe Buthelezi as ‘‘leader 
of the largest sector of the native 
community of South Africa’ is only 
technically correct. It overlooks the 
fact that the Zulu as a whole consti- 
tute a minority among black South 
Africans (7 million out of 30 mil- 
lion); that Buthelezi was named chief 


(excerpts from the 
116th General Assembly) 


£ Middle East 


W. lament the sad paradox that 
the region which is the birthplace of 
the three Abrahamic faiths, faiths 
that speak of a God of justice, mercy 
and peace, is today the scene of so 
much human anguish. The peoples of 
the Middle East have long suffered 
from hardships caused by war, re- 
pression, terrorism, and civil 
Strife) ney: 

We regret the violation of human 
rights in many of the countries of the 
region. Many states lack political 
structures which would allow for dis- 
senting voices, and opposition there- 
fore finds expression in violent acts 
whose victims are often the most vul- 
nerable members of society. In much 
of the region, chronic poverty and 
underdevelopment creates the soil 
from which succeeding generations 
reap crops of vengeance and despair. 

We note the rise of religious fun- 
damentalism in all the region’s 
faiths, and lament the intolerance 
which this breeds, intolerance to- 
wards those of other faiths, and to- 
wards other branches of the same 
faith. We particularly regret the role 
of those who carry a Western-style 
fundamentalist Christianity to the re- 
gion where it is an alien and disrup- 
tive presence, discrediting the wit- 
ness of indigenous Christians. . . . 

We rejoice that the improvement 
in relations between the super-pow- 
ers has provided an opportunity to 
loosen the deadlock in relationships 
between the region’s states. We pray 


THE CHURCH SPEAKS, | 
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for all people of goodwill who are 
working toward a resolution of the 
conflicts, and a new era of peace for 
the region. We celebrate the witness 
of our partners as they carry out 
works of mercy and reconciliation in 
Christ’s name for those who suffer as 
a result of war and oppression, re- 
gardless of their faiths... . 

We recognize that the lands within 
the Middle East are lands of reve- 
lation and of holiness. For Christian 
churches around the world the land 
described in Scripture, the lands 
known to the Old Testament Patri- 
archs, and to the Apostles, and par- 
ticularly the lands where Jesus car- 
ried out his earthly ministry must 
hold special significance. 

Many of the churches in the Mid- 
dle East date from the First Century. 
We give thanks for their continued 
presence and witness in the region, in 
which we see a reflection of their vig- 
orous response to the challenge of 
living the gospel in that part of the 
world. The Church everywhere 
shares a responsibility to uphold and 
support the ministry of the churches 
in the Middle East, particularly the 
ministry of reconciliation towards 
peace. In this regard, we especially 
uphold the work of the Middle East 
Council of Churches which is a sig- 
nificant representation of the pres- 
ence and witness of Christians in the 
Middle East. 

— from the report of the 

International Affairs Committee 
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minister of KwaZulu by the South 
African government, not by the dem- 
ocratic choice of the Zulu people; and 
that the Zulu are not united in their 
support for Buthelezi. (A 1986 opin- 
ion poll showed Zulu support for 
Mandela outweighing that for Buthe- 
lezi 2 to 1.) Even membership figures 
for Inkatha, Buthelezi’s ‘‘Alterna- 
tive’’ to the ANC, do not constitute a 
reliable index of his support, since 
numerous individuals have been co- 
erced into joining through political 
blackmail, harrassment and outright 
terrorism. In seeking to preserve his 
own power-base, Buthelezi has be- 
come dependent on, a mouthpiece for 
and a collaborator with the apartheid 
regime. By all means quote Buthele- 
zi, but present him for what he is but 
not as a credible spokesperson for 
South African blacks. 


Gail McMillen 
Burlington, Ontario 


Right to die 


I read Lloyd Robertson’s brief ac- 
count in the October issue on a per- 
son’s right to die. I agree that people 
could have a tendency to take the liv- 
es of those who become a burden to 
society. On the other hand, a few 
years ago, when a frail, aged person 
contacted pneumonia, his or her life 
was taken quickly and with dignity. 
Now with the widespread use of anti- 
biotics, patients are revived again 
and again, to an unhappy, lonely life 
devoid of any meaning. Those who 
recognize what is happening will re- 
fuse to eat and/or drink and ultimate- 
ly their life will end. Others who 
have lost touch with the world are re- 
vived, often many times. This seems 
immoral to me. They are often left 
alone with only nurses to care for 
them. Doctors often write orders 
without even seeing the person. Fre- 
quently they have no caring family 
near or a religious pastor to tend their 
spiritual needs. 

Joan Greer 
Dundas, Ontario 
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Method and subject 

In her article on Christian Educa- 
tion, September Record, Helen Gog- 
gin seems to assume that everyone 
knows and agrees about what it is. In 
the last few decades, the Christian 
Education establishments of the 
churches have been inclined to adopt 
the secular education models, and to 
equate Christian Education with 
schooling, administered by profes- 
sionals. Children have been segre- 
gated according to age and away 
from adults. The learning dimension 
of worship has been ignored, and the 
community characteristic of the 
church underrated. The adjective 
‘Christian’? in the term Christian 
Education refers to a particular meth- 
od as well as subject. For children to 
learn faith they must be with people 
of faith. Michael Warren has written 
in his recent book, that as early as the 
first quarter of this century, the Sun- 
day School was being transformed 
from a nurture-centered to an educa- 
tional-centered activity. What im- 
presses me about the research report, 
Effective Christian Education, the 
subject of Goggin’s article is that it 
states that Christian Education is 
camping, choirs, prayer groups and 
intergenerational or family events 


"This is an equal opportunity ark, 
Noah, so take the broom." 
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and programs as well as Sunday 
School and Bible studies. 

God imparted his supreme reve- 
lation to the world, not by sending an 
expert or devising an educational 
course, but by coming as a human 
and living among us as a servant. 

Wallace E. Whyte 
Scarborough, Ont. 


On the mark 

A fellow church member lent me 
the September issue of the Presbyter- 
ian Record which | feel hit right on 
the mark. I am referring to the arti- 
cles by Jim Stein, John Congram and 
Tony Plomp, which have a common 
thread: need for change, responsible 
and effective leadership and a reaffir- 
mation of the basics of the church. 

I am convinced that a teaching 
church is needed if we are to meet the 
needs of today’s society. This re- 
quires focused and effective lead- 
ership at all levels of church govern- 
ment; a national church that is active- 
ly working with the local church to 
ensure that progress is made against 
the established vision, goals and ob- 
jJectives. 


David Lincoln 
Grande Prairie, Alta. 
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How the Devil Got His Cat 

Retold by Mary Alice Downie. 

Illustrated by Jillian Hulme Gilliland. 
The Buffalo Boy and the Weaver 
Girl 

Retold by Mary Alice Downie with Mann 
Hwa Huang-Hsu. 

Illustrated by Jillian Hulme Gilliland. 
Quarry Books, Kingston, 1990. $7.95 
each. 

These two books are both retel- 
lings of traditional folk tales, al- 
though from very different cultures. 

How the Devil Got His Cat is a tra- 
ditional tale that appears in several 
forms (readers may be familiar with 
the version told by James Joyce). 
This version comes from Québec, 
and is set in a convent near Québec 
City. It is, like many folk tales, a sto- 
ry about the devil trying to trap an 
unsuspecting soul, only to be out- 
witted by a wise and faithful Chris- 
tian. 

The Buffalo Boy and the Weaver 
Girl is one of the oldest Chinese leg- 
ends ever told. It concerns an orphan 
boy who is cast out of his father’s 
house, along with his buffalo, by his 
brother and sister-in-law. The wise 
buffalo helps the boy survive, and ar- 
ranges for him to trick the youngest 
daughter of the god of heaven into 
marrying him. After many years to- 
gether, the daughter flees back to 
heaven, leaving her family behind on 
earth. The god of heaven creates the 
milky way to separate them, but out 
of compassion allows them to see 
each other on the seventh day of the 
seventh month each year. The stars 
Vega and Altair are said to be the 
couple, still separated by the Milky 
Way. 

Both of these stories will be of in- 
terest to anyone, children and adults 
alike, who enjoys traditional folk 
tales. Don’t expect them to reflect 
Presbyterian theology or doctrine 
(the Chinese tale is thousands of 
years old). Rather, enjoy them as re- 
flections of the beliefs of their cul- 
tures and times. 

The illustrations are very effective. 
Jillian Hulme Gilliland has used sil- 
hcuettes in both books, and the effect 
is both attractive and dramatic. She 
has not fallen into the trap that one 
can often see, where an illustrator 


tries to make a folk tale look cute for 
children. This sort of treatment is 
much more appropriate. Recom- 
mended for older children and adults. 


Seasons of God’s Love; 
The Church Year 

by Jeanne S. Fogle. 
Illustrator: Bea Weidner. 
Geneva Press, 1989. $8.00. 

This book is based on a good idea. 
It attempts to explain, with straight- 
forward language and bright illustra- 
tions, the way that the church follows 
a liturgical calendar through the year. 
It offers explanations of all of the 
seasons of the church year, and why 
we celebrate them. 

Unfortunately, it does not live up 
to its promise. The explanations are 
simple, and generally pretty good, 
but they are set as a dialogue between 
an adult and a child. This dialogue 
often comes across as artificial and 
stiff, and does not sound like conver- 
sations we have with our children. In 
one instance, the child describes Pen- 
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By the year 2000 virtually all those 
teaching in our theological colleges 
will be gone. 


The long journey to a teaching degree 
in theology (Ph.D., D.Th., Ed.D.) 
is a true odyssey of the spirit. 
But it costs money. 


The Administrative Council has 
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W.A. and M. Cameron Bursary Fund 
for the training of future theological 
teachers from within our own church. 
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the capital are welcome now. 


Four persons have already 
benefited from this bursary. 
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tecost as “‘spooky’’ (the only ‘‘spoo- 
ky’’ season we know is Hallowe’en). 
Rather than helping the text, this 
gives the impression of a deliberate 
and unsuccessful effort to be cute. 
The illustrator has also created an- 
other serious problem. Throughout 
the book, it is clear that a great effort 
has been made to make the illustra- 
tions generally inclusive, with people 
of various ages, abilities, and shades 
of skin everywhere. The one glaring 
exception is a picture of a white male 
‘sharing the contents of a container 
marked ‘*Church Food Relief’’ with 
black women and children in native 
African dress. Sadly, that one illus- 
tration contains enough outdated ste- 
reotypes about people and missions 
that it undermines the value of the 
other illustrations. 
It is still a good idea, but not well 

done. Not recommended. 


Before I Go to Sleep; Bible Stories, 

Poems and Prayers for Children, 

by Ann Pilling. 

Illustrator: Kady MacDonald Denton. 

Kids Can Press, Toronto, 1990. $19.95. 
This book stands out from the 
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crowd of collections of Bible stories, 
poems and prayers. Ann Pilling has 
retold stories from both Testaments, 
(mostly about the life of Jesus) very 
well, managing to keep their original 
power and basic message. She does 
not try to soften difficult stories for 
children, which is good, since there 
is generally no way to do that without 
ruining the story in the process. 

Nor is this book only for children. 
It is listed as being for “‘all ages,”’ 
and it really is. She has collected 
poems and prayers from sources 
ranging from Edith Rutter Leatham 
(‘Thank you for the world so sweet, 
thank you for the food we eat. . .’’) 
to Dietrich Bonhoeffer (“‘A Prayer 
for Fellow Prisoners’’). 

Kady MacDonald Denton’s water- 
colour illustrations add colour and 
charm to the book. Our children find 
them very attractive, as do we. 

All around, this is an excellent 
book. Recommended. 


Palm Tree Bible Stories (Various 
Titles) 

by various authors. 

Illustrator: Arthur Baker. 

W.B. Eerdman’s, 1990. $1.65. 


This series of booklets retells, for 
the most part, sections of scripture in 
language designed to be easily under- 
stood by young children. (In one ex- 
ception, a story is invented about the 
animals in the Bethlehem stable giv- 
ing Jesus a welcoming party.) 

The stories are true to scripture, 
and rarely is anything added to ‘‘liv- 
en them up’’ (although names are 
given to many of the animals on the 
ark, as well as characters, like the 
good Samaritan, who are nameless in 
scripture). The re-tellings range from 
poor to good, although not as good as 
those in Before I Go to Sleep. 

The illustrations by Arthur Baker 
are cartoon-style, and can occasion- 
ally be quite funny. The portrayals of 
some scenes, for example, the cruci- 
fixion, are not effective, and should 
not be attempted in this style. 

Parents considering buying indi- 
vidual booklets should look them 
over first (they are short). We do not 
recommend buying them as a set. 
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Beyond the Moon Gate 
by John Munro. Wood Lake Books, Win- 
field, B.C., 1990. $17.95. 


The opening page of Beyond the 
Moon Gate contains this quotation 
from Margaret Outerbridge’s diary: 
‘Only heaven knows what the future 
holds for us. I keep telling myself 
this doesn’t matter because we are 
missionaries. But I am not. Ralph is. 
I am Ralph’s wife. The love that 
takes me to China is not the love that 
compels my husband . . . But this is 
my life, freely chosen, and I must 
take what comes and squeeze every 
bit of joy out of it.”’ 

This sets the tone of the book for 
John Munro who tells the story, very 
skillfully, based on Margaret’s diary. 
He paints her as a fascinating young 
woman who lived an interesting, vi- 
tal, and often self-sacrificing life. 

This disavowal of a missionary 
calling comes out frequently in the 
diary and seemed to make Margaret 
feel freer to make friends and to 
speak her mind honestly. It gave her 
a greater sensitivity to others, whoev- 
er they might have been. She was a 
clever woman, full of fun, madly in 
love with her husband. They had 


three children, all born in China. 

Margaret loved entertaining and 
was a gracious hostess. She made 
good friends in the non-Christian 
Chinese community. One example 
was her deep and lasting friendship 
with Banyang, the wife of a local 
landlord. This developed into an inti- 
mate relationship which led ‘‘Beyond 
the Moon Gate’’ into the exquisite 
garden of Chinese culture. When the 
communists took over, the friendship 
was torn with anguish. They didn’t 
dare write or communicate with each 
other. 

Margaret was a nurse and she and 
her husband were commissioned by 
the United Church to serve in the 
West China Mission from 1938 to 
1950. The Outerbridges were forced 
to leave and return to Canada, where 
Dr. Ralph Outerbridge set up a suc- 
cessful practice as an orthopedic sur- 
geon in New Westminster, B.C. 
Margaret died on January 10, 1984. 

This is an extremely interesting 
book, especially to anyone who has 
been to China. 

R. Malcolm Ransom 


Mr. Ransom is a retired minister of the Pres- 
byterian Church who served in China, and 
now lives in Don Mills, Ont. 
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How to Overcome Childhood Sexual Abuse Consent: 
wi How to 
Overcome 
Childhood 
Sexual 
Abuse 


Kirkendall and 


Bi Mn 

i \\] 
‘ol Jarvis-Kirkendal 
ar a8 Kirkendall 


1989. 
b12,95<U.S7) 


This book is written for three audi- 
ences. First, it is for adult women 
who were victims of childhood sex- 
ual abuse. It seeks to help these vic- 
tims deal with the trauma, pain and 
memories of their experiences. The 
second audience is the family and 
friends of the victims, that they may 
more adequately listen to and give 
support to the victims. The third au- 
dience is people in the helping pro- 
fessions, who will have opportunity 
to befriend and help victims. 


December, 1990 


by Carol Jarvis- 


Jeffery Kirkendall. 
Swan Press Inc., 


If the statistics quoted in this book 
are accurate, then every reader of the 
Record holds high odds of falling 
into one of these three audiences. 
Since the statistics are from a variety 
of American sources, I asked some 
professional friends in youth counsel- 
ling if the statistics are comparable 
for Canada. The answer is “‘Yes,”’ 
Childhood sexual abuse in Canada is 
as pervasive as in the United States. 

The authors write out of a variety 
of experiences of sexual abuse: Carol 
Jarvis-Kirkendall from the perspec- 
tive of one who was abused as a 
child; her husband, Jeffrey, as the 
spouse of a recovering victim. Joint- 
ly, they write as a team of profession- 
al counsellors who specialize in treat- 
ing the victims of childhood sexual 
abuse. Their practice is in Scottsdale, 
Arizona. 

I found the book to be a helpful 
and sympathetic introduction to the 
world of the victim. As a male, it was 
sobering and disconcerting, in a help- 
ful way, that the book used the per- 
sonal pronoun ‘‘she’’ when referring 


to victims and to ‘‘he’’ when refer- 
ring to the victimizer. While ac- 
knowledging that reversals of that or- 
der do occur, the great bulk of abuse 
in our culture is inflicted by males 
upon females. This has broader im- 
plications when we learn that abuse 
has mainly to do with power and con- 
trol. 

It was encouraging to read a book 
written from the social science per- 
spective that nonetheless referred fre- 
quently to the spiritual dimensions of 
both abuse and the recovery of a 
healthy sense of self following abuse. 
In fact, one of the conclusions drawn 
by the authors has implications for 
how we use language in the church. 
They ask the question, ‘‘Can an indi- 
vidual’s sense of personal spirituality 
or her concept of God be affected by 
childhood sexual abuse?’’ Their an- 
swer is, “Yes. A child’s concept of 
God is usually that of a male authori- 
ty of unlimited power and knowl- 
edge. A child abused by a male au- 
thority figure may have difficulty de- 
veloping a healthy spiritual life for 
herself.’’ Considering the statistics, 
there is a sizable number of women 
in our society for whom we need to 
take special care in our theological 
language. 

The authors’ outline of the steps to 
renewed wholeness and self-accep- 
tance are helpful to all of us, because 
they are the same self-understandings 
we all require to be healthy individu- 
als. This book, while pointed in its 
appraisal of the damage done by 
abuse and the great effort required to 
overcome its effects, is optimistic. 
That optimism, however, requires 
that those of us who aspire to help 
must become more knowledgeable, 
compassionate and willing to change 
any attitudes we hold which contrib- 
ute to a society where this many fe- 
male children are abused. 

W. Kendrick Borden 


Mr. Borden is minister of Calvin Presbyterian 
Church, Toronto, Ont. 


Canadian Churches and Foreign 

Policy 

edited by Bonnie Greene. James Lorimer 

and Company, Toronto, 1990. $19.95 
So with a title like that what does 

this book say to the reader? The an- 

swer is ‘‘We, the churches, have 


been working hard for 25 years to in- 


SHEILA MORRISON 

RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 

for boys and girls with 
learning disabilities 


R.R. 2 Utopia, Ontario LOM 1T0 


The Congregation of 
St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church 
Simcoe, Ontario 


contribution to the 
Rev. Dr. Donald C. MacDonald 
Memorial Trust Fund 


For further information, contact: 
Sheila Morrison Schools 


Additional Summer Programme 
duly 4 to August 14. 


Income tax receipts will be sent. 


NEW SIMPLIFIED SCRIPT 
CHINESE BIBLE INSPIRES 
RELIGIOUS REVIVAL! 


Throughout the People’s Republic of China, record 
numbers of young Christians are flocking to distribution 
centres and churches to obtain copies of the New 
Simplified Script edition of the Chinese Bible. 


Until recently, countless Chinese Christians, under 
the age of 45, were unable to read the Bible in old script. 
Now, with the new Simplified Script edition, millions of 
young people can finally read and study God’s Word. 


Special paper for the production is provided to the 
Amity Printing Company in Nanjing by the United Bible 
Societies. 


The Canadian Bible Society urgently needs the 
financial support of Canada’s Christian community to 
ensure that Bible production in the People’s Republic of 
China continues without interruption! 


Your gift is tax deductible. Charitable Registration # 0021501-47 


Se ee cee om oe ee es ee es ee ee oe aS GED a ee ee ee ee 


Help keep the presses rolling! 


Enclosed is my gift in the amount of $ 
Name: 

Address: 

City/Town: 


Province: Postal Code 


Detach and mail to: 2, 
Canadian Bible Society ae 
10 Carnforth Road, Toronto, Ontario M4A 2S4 Telephone: (416) 757-4171 


Please make cheques payable to: Canadian Bible Society. ODL A 
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Wishes to thank all of those who have made a 


And also to remind those who still want to con- 
tribute, to send their donation to Mr. W. B. 
Jackson, Coordinator, P.O. Box 455, Simcoe, 
Ontario N3Y 4L5. The Fund will support a bur- 
Sary award to a deserving student of theology. 


Staples Quality Travel 
SPECIAL TOUR DEPARTURE 
REV. GORDON & MRS. MATHESON 
INVITE YOU TO JOIN THEM ON A TOUR OF 
EUROPE 
GERMANY e SWITZERLAND e ITALY e AUSTRIA 
LV. HALIFAX 16 AUGUST, RETURN SEPTEMBER 2, 1991 


CALL TRACY FOR DETAILS 
CHARLOTTETOWN, P.E.I. (902) 566-1313 
TRAVEL CONFIDENCE 


GRACEFIELD PRESBYTERIAN 
CENTRE 
Gracefield, Quebec 
is now accepting applications for the following 
positions: Wilderness Director (minimum age 
21): Program Director (minimum age 21). 

Resumes due February 1, 1991. 
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fluence Canadian foreign policy with 
respect to human rights, social justice 
and the protection of refugees around 
the world — and we are doing so 
with some limited success.’’ That’s 
it! This book documents all of that 
with all the care and attention of pre- 
paring a phone book — the result is 
very useful and informative, but not 
exactly bedtime reading. It certainly 
is not fluff from the you’re-okay-I’m- 
okay bunch, however; rather, it is a 
compilation of nine well-written aca- 
demic papers on a topic of central im- 
ST. PAUL’S portance to 100,000 Presbyterian 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH households in Canada. 

SAULT STE. MARIE It shows — with all the fire and ex- 
invites former members and friends to citement of another trip to Canadian 


attend their 90th Anniversary Week- Tire — how the churches have come 
end, February 2 and 3, 1997, for a din- 


age will also be needed for: Waterfront; ner on Saturday night and Worship together nationally in effective exec- 
pS aevea a Sie ott Staff; skated belie Service on Sunday. utive coalitions. It shows how they 
Pabnliny 15 ‘be mcrae rowdy Lahey Guest Speaker: The Rev. J.R. Duke addressed the various issues, profes- 
Please send resumes to: For further information write: sionally researched the causes and ef- 

Gracefield Presbyterian Centre 136 Cathcart Street, fects, carefully devised strategies for 

Box 420 Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario P6A 1E3 influencing foreign policy, and fi- 


Gracefield, Quebec JOX 1W0 


Tel: (819) 463-2465. nally applied such strategies at a vari- 


ety of entry points into the political/ 
economic system. 

It’s a good book! It reveals, sadly, 
the fact that those of us sitting in the 
pews find it very hard to grasp the 
depth and breadth of the concern be- 
ing expressed on our behalf by The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada 
through Presbyterian World Service 
and Development (PWS&D) —along 
with all other mainline churches — in 
matters of justice, peace and care- 
giving throughout the world. This 
undertaking is not a fringe activity of 
the church of Christ! This is the heart 
and soul of the gospel, and we should 
make it our business to see that God’s 
people can rise ‘‘from oppression to 
promise’’ — the title of the chapter 
dealing with refugees. 

Other chapters deal with the world 
church: Erich Wiengartner says as 
timidly as churches often go about 
this business, it would be hard to find 
another institution, national or glob- 


ated 


atario Theological Se 
_ 25\Ballyconnor Court: 
}. Willowdale, Goterig BS 


All books reviewed (with an occa- 
sional exception) may be purchased 
through the W.M.S. Bookroom, 


Room 100, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7. 
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al, that could compare to the Chris- 
tian church’s breadth and variety of 
membership, its pluralistic and toler- 
ant outlook, or its intellectual and 
ethical potential. The second chapter 
considers bridging the East-West di- 
vide, beyond the cold war, with 
Green observing that credibility was 
lent to the churches’ pursuit of a way 
of ordering relations between siblings 
rather than on competitiveness be- 
tween enemies. Through the Arab 
churches of the Middle East, Douglas 
duCharme says, Canadian churches 
have been able to glimpse the Middle 
East conflict from the inside and to 
gradually form a credible vision of 
justice, peace and of what it means to 
work for reconciliation in the region 
from an intimate perspective. In the 
Third World, the hopeful thing is that 
the Canadian churches are fully 
aware that the whole development 
process, both theory and praxis, is 
still evolving, according to Marjorie 
Ross. 

In dealing with churches and cor- 


porate responsibility, Renate Pratt 
concludes that lifting a corner of the 
curtain that commonly conceals the 
more complex entanglements of gov- 
ernment and corporations may not be 
the least of the accomplishments of 
the TCCR (Taskforce on the Church- 
es and Corporate Responsibility). 
This book was compiled from the 
work of Anglican (Robert Gardner 
and Karen Ptolemy), Lutheran 
(Weingartner), Presbyterian (du- 
Charme and Ross), Roman Catholic 
(Pratt and Ryan) and United Church 
(Greene) writers. There is also a con- 
tribution from political scientist Rob- 
ert Matthews. Our Presbyterian 
World Service and Development de- 
serves a lot of credit for full Presbyte- 
rian participation in effective inter- 
church coalitions dealing with global 
Christian responsibilities for the 

world’s disenfranchised peoples. 
Gordon Hodgson 


Dr. Hodgson is an elder at Varsity Acres Pres- 
byterian Church, Calgary, Alberta 


**“Comeback’’ 
by Dave 
Dravecky, with | 
Tim Stafford. 
Zondervan, . 
Grand Rapids, « 

1990. $22.95. 
ie 


There was a bitter irony to reading 
this book. The author, Dave Dra- 
vecky, a pitcher with Major League 
Baseball’s San Francisco Giants, re- 
calls for us the personal battle he 
faced when cancer surgery had 
forced the removal of half of the del- 
taic muscle in his pitching arm. At 
the same time as I read the news of 
his comeback, I was receiving week- 
ly newspaper accounts of additional 
surgeries which were all-out attempts 
to save him from a full amputation. 
Yet, that in no way detracts from this 
heart-warming human interest story. 

Nor is this a book only for sports 
fans. Although game details are cov- 
ered, to near boredom, even for a fan 
of the game, there are a number of 


fascinating, related stories to keep 
your interest. 

Not everyone will applaud the 
writing of this book. Even during the 
days of his 1989 comeback, some 
sports writers urged Dravecky to 
drop his talk about giving credit to 
God and take it himself. It was, after 
all, he who had lifted the weights and 


endured the therapy. 
A reviewer in the Detroit Free 
Press recounted it this way — ‘‘And 


he (Dravecky) tells of his struggle 
with some in the media to accept and 
write about his belief. Dave Dra- 
vecky didn’t bed-hop, bar-hop, bet 
on baseball, rat on his teammates or 
snort his World Series shares up his 
nose. Dravecky dryly acknowledges 
that any of those vices would be more 
palatable to some readers than his 
central topic — God. Sadly, he’s 
right.’”’ 

The reason this book will have 
wide appeal is that it speaks to people 
in difficult circumstances and vali- 
dates their hope of overcoming them. 
The reason it may not appeal is its 
high purchase price. 

Chuck Congram 


Mr. Congram is minister of St. Andrew’s 


Church, Puce, Ont. : 
continued 


Come to Brampton Where 
You can Relax & Enjoy 


The Best Years Of Your Life 


® Spacious Private Suites 


® Appetizing Meals - 
Featuring Fresh Foods 


@ Social Activities 
With Mini Bus 


® Independence With 
State-of-the-Art Security 
Plus Registered Nurses 


The Luxury Found 
Onto te The Finest Hotels 


400 Ray Lawson Blvd. 
Ray Lawson & Hwy 10) 


456-3334 
WE WELCOME YOUR CALL 


i-¢ A Rice-Kerbel Facitity 


ou ean 


Tour With Dr. Eric Beggs 
Box 246, Orillia, Ont. L3V 6J6 
POLYNESIAN ISLANDS CRUISE 
Tahiti to Hawaii 
March 12, 1991 
Travel arrangements by Horizon Holidays, 
160 John Street, Toronto M5V 2X8 


Worship Works 


A Menthly Reseerce for Wership Leaders and Planners 
Based on the Common Lectionary 


@Prayers For Sundays and Other Occasion @ Annetatiens 
Reflections on teas @Music in Wership Hymns suggested from a 
ide range of hymnals @ Beek Werle Subscribers buy and sell used 
and out-of-print books @Guest Opinien On current issues in wor- 
ship © And Mech Mere 


Rats ©$21.00 US.; $36 International @§33.00 U.S. on com- 
puter diskette $50 International e Specify: [ ] MSDOS [ ] 
Commodore { ] CPM [ ] 5.25’ [ ] 35° e[{ ]$7US ($10 

Intemational) additional for a printed copy with diskette 

@ Single Copies $3.00 


Signature required for credit card subscriptions 


720 Felix St. St: Jeseph, MO 64501 816/232-SS511 
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Books 
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Terminal Choices: Euthanasia, Sui- 
cide, and the Right to Die, by Robert N. 
Wennberg. Eerdmans/Paternoster, 1989. 
513.95,(U:S.) 

This is an exhuasting book, not in 
the sense that the author writes poor- 
ly, or employs technical language be- 
yond the grasp of the average reader, 
but because of the subject itself. It is 
about as far removed from ‘‘light’’ 
reading as one can get — anyone. 

The subject of a ‘‘good or easy 
death,’’ the literal meaning of eutha- 
nasia, should, however, not be re- 
duced to emotion alone. Wennberg, a 
Presbyterian minister, does not. He 
brings to his subject a wealth of expe- 
rience, as a member of the ethics 
committee of Cottage Hospital, Santa 
Barbara, California, and as a profes- 
sor of philosophy and department 
chair at Westmount College in the 
same city. 

As the title of his book indicates, 


making distinctions too easily 
glossed over in most discussions or, 
more frequently, heated arguments, 
that swirl around it. If there is a sin- 
gle point that Wennberg doesn’t con- 
sider, pro or con active or passive eu- 
thanasia, and suicide (and they are 
quite different) I don’t know what it 


is. 

Hach of his eight chapters are logi- 
cally subdivided, anticipating the 
reader’s next question. Each chapter 
concludes with a lucid summary for 
quick reference and an aid to mem- 
ory. There is an extensive bibliogra- 
phy and a useful index. 

It is both a hopeless and unjust ef- 
fort to attempt to summarize his con- 
clusions in a few words, and the risk 
in doing so also involves prejudicing 
the book for those who have already 
made up their minds on the subject. 
Nevertheless, I feel obliged to say 
that he is guardedly more open to 
‘‘shaping our death’’ than present 
law, or custom permits. The Chris- 
tian humility that suffuses the book is 


exemplified in his closing words. 

‘How do we die ‘to the Lord’ ina 
modern hospital or nursing home? 
Struggling with these kind of ques- 
tions has been the focus of this book; 
we have grappled with complexity 
and ambiguity in an attempt to clarify 
how the Christian vision of human 
existence is to be expressed as death 
confronts us in the problematic world 
that modern medical technology has 
earned for us. We have given our an- 
swers — some assured, some tenta- 
tive — and as difficult as that task 
may have been, the more difficult 
task is to take those answers and em- 
body them in our living and in our 
dying. For that much grace is re- 
quired.’ 

The Church has been strangely 
and, to my mind, inexcusably ret- 
icent to do more than echo pat and 
dated ‘‘conclusions’’ to the ques- 
tions. This is a definitive study. 
There are no more excuses. 

James Dickey 


Wennberg breaks down his subject, 


1991 PROGRAMMES OF 
CONTINUING 
THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 
THE PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, 
MONTREAL 


Programme A: February 18-22, 1991 
Programme B: February 25-March 1, 1991 


Leaders include: 
Professor Melvin D. Hugen, Calvin College 
Pastoral Care 
Professor John H. Leith, U.T.S., Richmond 
Reformed Theology 
Professor J.C. McLelland, McGill 
Reformed Theology 
Professor John Webster, Wycliffe 
Theology of the Resurrection 
Professor Fred Wisse, McGill 
I Corinthians and the Minister 
Plus Workshop on Preaching 


1991 L.W. ANDERSON LECTURES: 


Professor George Lindbeck, Yale University 
“The Church's Identification as Israel: 
Problems of Retrieval” 


Address enquiries to: 
the Presbyterian College 
3495 University Street 
Montreal, Quebec, H3A 2A8 
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or visit today... 


__ NEWwHORIZ= HORIZ=NS _ 


1140 Bloor St. W., Toronto M6H 4E6 i OWER 
(416) 536-6111 Ian Logan, Administrator 


Fire destroys Presbyterian 
College chapel 


A fire, which appears to have been 
deliberately set, destroyed the Chapel 
of The Presbyterian College, Mont- 
real, early Saturday morning, No- 
vember 3, 1990. Firefighters had the 
flames under control in three hours 
and the remainder of the college was 
largely unaffected, except for some 
smoke and water damage. The 40 
resident students were evacuated for 
about four hours. 

The fire was detected by a student 
at about 3:30 a.m. She was awakened 
by a telephone call which turned out 
to be an obscene call. She noticed 
smoke coming from the chapel and 
called the fire department. 

The college chapel was originally 
built in 1963 as part of the college 
when it moved from its old site on 
MacTavish Street, built in 1882, to 
its present location at the corner of 
University and Milton Streets, oppo- 
site the East Gate of McGill Univer- 
sity. In 1985, the chapel was reno- 
vated and dedicated by the Modera- 
tor, Prof. J.C. McLelland, as the 
Rev. C. Ritchie Bell Memorial Cha- 
pel. Services are held in the chapel 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Friday for students and faculty and 
on Sunday the chapel is used by the 
newly established Taiwanese Pres- 
byterian congreation and the Chinese 
Christian Gospel congregation. Ear- 
lier it was used by the Milton Park 
congregation after the sale of First 
Presbyterian Church building in 
1984. 

The damage is estimated at one- 
half to one million dollars. It is hoped 
to rebuild as soon as possible. 


Prayer for unity week set for 
January 


The Week of Prayer for Christian 
Unity, sponsored by the Canadian 
Council of Churches, will be cele- 
brated from January 21 to 27, 1991. 

The theme of the week is ‘‘Praise 
the Lord, all you nations.’’ Texts are 
prepared by a group comprised of 
Anglican, Baptist, Christian Church 
(Disciples of Christ), Lutheran, Pres- 
byterian, Roman Catholic, Salvation 
Army and United Church representa- 
| tives. 


Retreat centre dedicated at 
Camp Iona 

The dedication service for Cedar 
Lodge, a new, all-season retreat 
centre at Camp Iona, Bala, Ontario, 
was held September 22. The Rev. 
Dr. John Vissers, professor of theol- 
ogy at Ontario Theological Semi- 
nary, was the guest speaker. The 
dedication was followed by a corn 
and wiener roast. Pictured above, the 
Rev. Nancy Nagy-Williams (left), 
convener of the Camp Iona Commit- 
tee, presented a plaque to Ruth Draf- 
fin in appreciation of her 10 years of 
service on the camp’s board. 


Congress 91 announced 
Congress ’91 will be held May 17- 
20 at the University of Waterloo, 
Waterloo, Ontario. The keynote 
speakers will be Dr. Art Van Seters 
of Vancouver School of Theology 
and Verna Dozier of Washington, 
Dic. 
Included in the four-day event will 
be a Sunday worship service at the 


| Would Give A Gift 


eae build a banner in the sky 
drape it from the stars 

thread it through a cyclone’s eye 
bolt it to the front of heaven’s gate 
and flung from top the golden stair, 


the sheet would fly, crimson, green, yellow. ‘ 


I'd let it flutter there 
to spin with cloud and fall below — 


a clown in somersault or pirouettes — 


a juggler’s elbows — a lavish flare 
before your startled face — 

a poor reminder of God’s rich grace. 
— Jo Eaton Johnson 


celebrated Centre in the Square ia 
Kitchener, and a choice of sightsee- 
ing tours to either St. Jacobs or Strat- 
ford in the charming southern Onta- 
rio countryside. 

No quotas on delegates have been 
set and each congregation is encour- 
aged to send as many as possible. 
However, there is no travel pool and 
delegates are expected to look after 
their own transportation costs, al- 
though it is hoped that congregations 
and presbyteries will share in the ex- 
pense. 


New Romanian government 
shows bias 


The new Ministry of Religion in 
Romania seems to be going out of its 
way to antagonize non-Orthodox 
churches. Nicolae Stoicescu, who 
heads up the ministry, is a distin- 
guished historian and former political 
prisoner who also happens to be a 
member of the Romanian Orthodox 
Church. 

Evangelicals in Romania have 
complained that the new ministry is 
blocking the establishment of inde- 
pendent publishing houses and re- 
stricting their access to media. Cath- 
olics, both Eastern Rite and Western 
Rite (loyal to the Vatican) are also 
unhappy. Stoicescu reportedly shares 
the view of Orthodox bishops who 
deny the return of 2,000 Eastern Rite 
Catholic churches that were confis- 
cated in 1948, saying these congrega- 
tions do not legally exist. (Calvinist 
Contact) 


continued 
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You can help to build anew Presbyterian church... 
by investing in: 


THE CHURCH EXTENSION 
LOAN FUND * 


New congregations need to borrow to build their first church. You can 
help them, and also earn interest. 


The minimum investment is $2,000 for individuals and $5,000 for con- 
gregations or Presbyteries, The term of the loan is 5 years, after which 
your money is returned to you, unless you choose to re-invest it for oth- 
er new churches. 


You will receive a Promissory Note from the Presbyterian Church Build- 
ing Corporation, and be paid interest, twice a year, which is currently 
8% per annum on new loans. 


For more information and application forms, contact: 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH BUILDING 
CORPORATION 
9 Sari Crescent, West Hill, Ont., M1E 4W3 
(416) 269-7022 


* authorized by the General Assembly 


~ AUTHORS WANTED BY 

NEW YORK PUBLISHER 
Leading subsidy book publisher seeks manu- 
scripts of all types: fiction; non-fiction, poet- 


STAINED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


ry, scholarly and juvenile works, etc. New 
authors welcomed. Send for free, illustrated 
40-page brochure: R-72 Vantage Press, 516 
W. 34 St., New York, N.Y. 10001. 


125° Montreal’ Avenue West 
SAINT JOHN, NB 


Paul Blaney, N.D.D., A.M.G.P 


REUNION 1934-1952 
ONTARIO P.Y.P.S. 


St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, 
Nobleton 
Saturday, April 20, 1991 
11 a.m.-8 p.m. 
Great Singing & Music 
KING HISTORICAL CHURCH 
BUS TOUR 
Speaker: Jeanne Snider 
Registrar: Mrs. Helen Knott 
299 Mill Rd., Apr. 2003 
Etobicoke, Ont. M9C 4V9 
ALL INCLUSIVE $20. 


RECEIVING TWO 
COPIES OF THIS 
MAGAZINE? 


Sometimes subscribers receive 
two copies of the Presbyterian 
Record (usually through two 
congregational lists). 


lf this happens to you, PLEASE 
SEND labels from both mag- 
azines or the code numbers 
from the top line of both labels 
and inform us of your current 
congregation. 


Thank you. 


CIRCULATION DEPT. 
Presbyterian Record 
50 Wynford Dr. 

Don Mills, Ont. 

M3C 1J7 


ORGANIST/CHOIR DIRECTOR 


North Bramalea Presbyterian Church re- 
quires the services of an organist/choir direc- 
tor. One Sunday morning service and one 
weekly choir rehearsal. Allen two-manual 
organ. Duties to begin as soon as possible. 
Salary commensurate with experience. Con- 
tact Organ Committee 925 North Park Dr. 
Brampton, Ont. (416) 458-7838. 
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Rev. Daniel H. Forget 


Synod elects first francophone 
moderator 

Prompted by nominations from the 
presbyteries of Glengarry, Lanark 
and Renfrew, and Montreal, the Syn- 
od of Québec and Eastern Ontario 
elected the Rév. Daniel H. Forget as 
Moderator of the 116th Meeting of 
Synod held in Gloucester Church, 
Ottawa, October 19-20, 1990. 

M. Forget, minister of Eglise pres- 
bytérienne St-Paul in Melbourne, in 
the Presbytery of Québec, is the first 
francophone minister to be elected as 
moderator in the synod’s one hun- 
dred and sixteen year history. 

M. Forget is also Coordinator of 
the National Committee of Franco- 
phone Ministry of the Board of 
World Mission — Canada Opera- 
tions. The National Committee, es- 
tablished this year in response to the 
synod’s overtures to the General As- 
sembly in 1986 and 1988, has been 
set up to give oversight to all franco- 
phone ministry within The Presbyte- 
rian Church in Canada (A&P 1990, 
pp.545-552). 

The synod, in response to the VI- 
SION adopted by The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada at the 1989 Gener- 
al Assembly, is currently examining 
its role as a judicial court of the 
church, to determine if it is part of 
the church’s ‘‘organizational over- 
load ..? An opinion survey of all min- 
isters and representative elders in the 
synod is being conducted in this re- 
gard. 

The synod’s 1991 meeting will be 
hosted by the two Presbyterian 
churches in Melbourne, Québec: Eg- 
lise St-Paul and St. Andrew’s Church 
(pictured on the back of the old two- 
dollar bill). 
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Presbyterian College student 
chosen for Urban Ministry 
Award 

Stephen James Weaver of Montre- 
al, a student at The Presbyterian Col- 
lege, has been awarded the Urban 
Ministry Internship and Scholarship 
by The Fund for Theological Educa- 
tion of New York City. Mr. Weaver 
is aa member of Knox Church, Otta- 
wa. 

Mr. Weaver is currently assigned 
to Montreal City Mission. Along 
with other Fund for Theological Edu- 
cation interns working at different 
sites in Montreal, he will spend the 
next year studying urban ministry. 
Interns are assigned in groups to one 
of six cities in the United States and 
Canada. 

At the conclusion of his internship 
year, Mr. Weaver will return to The 
Presbyterian College with a schol- 
arship to complete work on a Master 
of Divinity degree. 

He was one of 17 recipients of the 
Urban Ministry Award, who were 
chosen from a wide range of Chris- 
tian churches in North America. 


Rev. 
Jack McIntosh 


Jack Mcintosh continues fight 
with Japanese government 

The Rev. Jack McIntosh, an or- 
dained missionary of The Presbyteri- 
an Church in Canada, has now spent 
over seven years in Japan without re- 
turning to Canada. He refuses to 
leave Japan because he knows that 
country’s government would be un- 
likely to allow his return. 

The Rev. McIntosh has become a 
thorn in the government’s side, as he 
awaits the outcome of his trial in 
which he is attempting to have the 
Alien Identification Act overturned. 
This law makes all who are not ethnic 
Japanese second-class citizens in Ja- 
pan and particularly affects citizens 
of Korean background. 


More news on page 44 


STAINED GLASS 
Custom Designed Memorial 
Windows and Restorations 


OBATA STUDIOS 
Toronto, Ont. 
(416) 690-0031 


11 Leonard Circle, 
M4E 276 


Si) lux} T D. "soe 


ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 
IN STAINED GLASS 
(416) 669-4244 
UNIT #6, 8481 KEELE STREET 
CONCORD, ONTARIO L4K 127 


Robert McCausland 
Limited 
Artists & Craftsmen 


of Stained Glass since 1856 


30 Chauncey Ave., Toronto, 
Ont. M&Z 2X4 _ Tel (416) 233-9530 


White for Brochure 


15 Joseph Street, Kitchener 
Ontario, Canada N2G 1H9 
Ry wy \ 


Write D. MILNE 
463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 


CANADIAN ART 


CHINA LTD. 
SPECIALISTS IN CHINA 
DECORATING FOR 
OVER 30 YEARS 


High quality porcelain plates 
custom decorated for your 
church, school or special occasion 
* Also * 

Porcelain dinner bells, 
coffee mugs, salt and peppers, 
cups and saucers, etc. 
Enquire from others, of course, but 
don’t buy until you compare our 
prices and quality. Ask at a church 
in a neighbouring town — they've 

probably ordered from us. 
CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 


18 Stewart Road, 
Collingwood, Ont. LOY 4K1 


LEADERS IN LIGHTING INNOVATION 
ILLUMINATING CHURCHES AND 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS ACROSS 
CANADA FOR OVER 3 


GENERATIONS 

Catalogue upon request 

English or French 

Lighting Fixtures m Memorial Plaques 
Collection Plates m Long Life Bulbs 


99 Ashley Street 
P.O. Box 151 Station B 
Hamilton, Ontario L8L 7W1 


LIGHTHOUSE 416-523-5133 


LEADERS IN LIGHTING 
INNOVATION HAMILTON 


Made in Canada 


D. SHUTER ROBES LTD. 
26 Duncan St., Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 416-977-3857 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 


Che Chorister Robe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared’”’ 
Formerly Claude W. Vincent (1968) Limited 
ROBES for Choir and Pastor 
CASSOCKS — SURPLICES 
CHOIR ROBES — MORTARBOARDS 
Samples and prices on request 
1-(902) 463-5150 
Chorister Robes Limited 
270 Wyse Road 
P.O. Box 397, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5 
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PEOPLE AND PLACES 


THE CONGREGATION OF Duff's Church, Puslinch, Ont., ho- 
noured Gordon R. Crow on his retirement after 18 years of de- 
voted service as clerk of session. At a social evening, the session 
presented Mr. Crow with a framed Peter Etril Snyder print. A spe- 
cial cake was served at a congregational lunch. Pictured are the 
Rev. Anne Yee-Hibbs, Gordon Crow and his wife, Isabel. 

Photo: Paul McDonald 


EXIT sori 


lee : 

PICTURED ARE some of the participants in the Covenant Com- 
munity Summer School, held in Nelson, B.C., in the second week 
of August and one of the event’s speakers, John Blattner (second 
from right), editor of Faith and Renewal magazine. The theme of 
the summer school was “Evangelism for the Nineties.” Other 
speakers included Kevin Springer, the Rev. Ward Cowie, the 
Rev. Ivan Gamble and Phyllis Brown. 


PICTURED FOLLOWING the dedication service for the D.C. 
Vollrath Memorial Park, Sept. 9, are Mrs Phyllis Vollrath (front 
row, centre), clerk of session at Knox Church, Finch, Ont., and 
the Rev. Leslie Walker (front, second from right), minister of Knox 
Church and a participant in the dedication. Donald Vollrath, after 
whom the park is named, was a member of the congregation. 
Photo: Rural Route, Avonmore 
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AT THE 114TH ANNIVERSARY of Zion Church, Sunnidale Cor- 
ners, Ont., new sanctuary lighting was dedicated in memory of 
the Rev. Adam Houston, who served the Stayner/Sunnidale Cor- 
ners pastoral charge for 23 years. Pictured are: the Rev. James 
Cooper, current minister of the charge; Mrs. Betty Houston; Rob- 
ert Bates, clerk of session. 


PICTURED AT St. Paul’s Church, Nobleton, Ont., are members 
of the planning committee for the upcoming reunion of the 1934- 
1952 P.Y.P.S. of Ontario. The reunion, to be held at St. Paul’s 
Church (April 20, 1991) will include a bus tour of the historic Pres- 
byterian churches in the area. In the back row (left to right) are: 
Roger Johns, Clive Williams, Campbell Snider. In the front are: 
Bruce Snider, June Johns, Doris Williams, Jeanne Snider, Evelyn 
Snider and Helen Knott. (Missing were: Helen and Archie Brown; 
Barbara Ann and Chris Hinde.) 


PICTURED ARE the Rev. Henry and Mae Russell of Islington, 
Ont., who recently observed their 50th wedding anniversary at a 
surprise celebration with family and friends. Messages of con- 
gratulations were received from the Governor-General, the Prime 
Minister, the Premier of Ontario, the Hon. Michael Wilson, the 
Mayor of Etobicoke and Gloria Lubby, MPP. The Rev. Dr. Brian 
and Elsie Ross brought greetings on behalf of the church. Pic- 
tured with the Russells are their son Brian (on Mr. Russell's right) 
and his wife, Cheryl Ladd, and their daughter, Doreen and her 
husband, Allan Cumming. 


NEW YOUTH CHOIR GOWNS were presented and dedicated at Langley Church, Lang- 
ley, B.C., on Thanksgiving Sunday. The youth choir began four years ago with seven 
members and since then has grown to sixteen. Pictured with the choir is its director, Shir- 


ley Johnson. 


A DEDICATION SERVICE for new flags, given in memory of Llewelle E. Armstrong, wife 
of Hugh Armstrong, was held in Knox Church, Teeswater, Ont., June 3. Pictured with the 
Rev. William W.H. Baird, are Mrs. Armstrong’s grandson, James Fullerton, and grand- 
daughters Andrea Armstrong (centre), Elaine Armstrong and Dianne Fullerton (right). 


Le 


THE CONGREGATION OF the Hunter River, P.E.!. charge celebrated its 100th anniver- 
sary this year. Special events included a service early in the year which marked the first 
worship service to be held in the church and services in June and July marking the 
church’s dedication by presbytery. Musical highlights were provided by organists Mrs. 
Phyllis Snowie, Mrs. Rona Findlay, Mrs. Helena Bowman and Mrs. Louise Weeks, and by 
a quartet featuring four generations of the Smith family — Mrs. Bertha Smith, Mrs. Bertha 
Fillmore, Kent Smith and Michelle Smith. A history of the church was written by Mrs. Find- 
lay and Mrs. Shirley Andrews. Pictured cutting an anniversary cake, one of three baked 
by Mrs. Anna Andrews, are (from left): Mrs. Anna Andrews; Mrs. Dorothy Ruddell; the 
Rev. Peter Ruddell, a former minister of the congregation; the Rev. Bert Vancook rep- 
resenting the Presbytery of Prince Edward Island; the Rev. Jim Findlay, minister of Hunter 
River Church; and Mrs. Rona Findlay. 
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A CERTIFICATE OF APPRECIATION 
was presented to Mrs. Ruth Mcilvenna 
by the Presbytery of Kootenay, B.C., for 
her nearly 15 years of service as pres- 
bytery clerk. She is pictured with the Rev. 
Calvin Brown, the new clerk. 


THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Fort Macleod, Alta., was 
celebrated by the congregation in 1990. 
A Homecoming Weekend was held in 
May, featuring a banquet and a special 
worship service. At the Saturday evening 
banquet, an anniversary cake was cut by 
long-time members, Mrs. Maude McLean 
and Mrs. Anna Jessup. The Sunday 
service was led by the current minister of 
St. Andrew’s, the Rev. Jim Kitson, with 
participation by former ministers of the 
congregation, the Rev. Peter Walter 
(1958-62) and the Rev. George Peters 
(1968-72). As a centennial project, the 
congregation erected a new ten-feet high 
sign, with a rock base that matches a 
nearby fence and a light that comes on 
automatically when it gets dark and 
shines directly on the flames. 

continued 


People and Places 


continued from previous page 


A SERVICE OF REDEDICATION for Toronto Formosan Church, 
formerly St. Matthew’s Church, was held Sept. 30. Pictured are: 
the Rev. Dr. Earle Roberts, Clerk of General Assembly; Wilma 
Welsh, a former missionary to Taiwan; the Rev. Dr. N.C. Wang, 
minister of the congregation and the Rev. James Sutherland, for- 
mer missionary to Taiwan. 


Go DANE CLARK 5A. 00 
Tis RTC 
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FACT Cer (EARS 


THE CONGREGATION OF Elmvale Church, Elmvale, Ont., cele- 
brated Mary Ritchie's “First Fifty Years” as organist and choir di- 
rector on Sept. 29. At the festivities, Mrs. Ritchie (pictured beside 
the church sign) received greetings from four former minister of 
the congregation and five of her choirs performed. She is the 
mother of the Rev. Fairlie Ritchie. 


KNOX CHURCH, Crieff, Ont., observed its sesquicentennial with 
a “Covenanters’ Service.” Miss Margaret Scott, long-time mem- 
ber of the congregation, cut the anniversary cake. Pictured with 
her are the Rev. Anne Yee-Hibbs and Mrs. Anna Jackson, church 
historian and member of the sesquicentennial planning commit- 
tee. Former ministers of the church, the Rev. F. Norman Young 
and the Rev. J. Douglas Gordon participated in the celebration 
and the Rev. Wallace Little was the guest speaker at the anniver- 
Sary service. A cairn was opened so that current items pertaining 
to the church's history could be added to the contents, and then 
was resealed. 

Photo: Paul McDonald 
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PICTURED AT the 114th Annual Meeting of the Atlantic Mission 
Society, held in Halifax, Sept. 19-21, are: the Rev. Raul and Mrs. 
Noemi Pacheco, guest speakers; Mrs. Minnie Wilson, president 
of the society; and the Rev. Stewart Gillan, guest speaker. 


PICTURED, Ed James, clerk of session at Knox Church, St. Ca- 
therines, Ont., presents a gift of appreciation to Allan G. Macken- 
zie in honour of his 100th birthday on Sept. 23. Mr. Mackenzie 
has been an elder at Knox for 51 years. The presentation took 
place during one of the church’s quarterly Celebration Sundays. 


A SOD-TURNING CEREMONY for the new manse for Jubilee 
Church, Stayner, and Zion Church, Sunnidale Corners, Ont., was 
held recently. The manse is expected to be completed this spring. 
Pictured (I. to r.) are: Kevin McInnis, Robert Bates, Liz Quanbury, 
Cathy Underdown, the Rev. Jim Cooper, Bill Bates, Bob Wood 
and John Wood. In the foreground is Drew McInnis, representing 
the future of the church. 


pe 


THE CONGREGATION O : 
mortgage-burning ceremony on Sept. 8 to mark the final payment on the manse. Pictured 
burning the mortgage are (left to right): John Vangeutselaar, board of managers; Kay 
Cox, president of the Ladies’ Group; Don Stewart, clerk of session; the Rev. Lillian Wilton; 
Lionel Suphal, treasurer. On Sept. 9, Knox Church celebrated its 82nd anniversary. 


£8 a of 


F Knox Church, Cochrane, Ont., held a potluck supper and a 


IN CELEBRATION OF the 135th anniversary of Duff's Church, Largie, Ont., the Ladies 
Aid made a commemorative autograph-quilt containing 319 names, which were spon- 
sored, for a fee, by members of the congregation and their families. The group now in- 
tends to sell the quilt, which also features a drawing of Duff's Church. 


‘ ¥ 
THE CONGREGATION OF St. Columba Church, Parksville, B.C., was joined by former 
ministers and friends in celebrating its 20th anniversary and the burning of the mortgage 
on the church building on Sept. 15. The mortgage-burning was made possible by a “Mira- 
cle Sunday” campaign, in which the congregation was asked to raise the final $20,000 
needed through a special offering. Pictured, Connie Pascoe, convener of the anniversary 
committee, Marjorie Currier, charter member, and Margaret Blaikie, convener of the plan- 
ning and priority committee, do the honours, while the Rev. Robert Kerr, minister of St. 


Columba, the Rev. Glen Davis of the Board of World Mission and the Rev. Dr. John Allan, . 


Moderator of the 116th General Assembly, look on. 
Photo: Charles Hart 
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THE CONGREGATION OF Caledonia 
Church, Caledonia, Ont., bid a loving 
farewell to the Rev. W.L. (Bert) and Vel- 
ma Young with a special service, presen- 
tation of gifts and a luncheon. The Rev. 
Young retired from the ministry in July, 
after 41 years of service, 10 of which 
were spent as General Secretary of the 
Board of Congregational Life. 


The congregation of First Church, 
Collingwood, Ont., held a dedication 
service for its new church building on 
Sept. 30. The service was conducted by 
the Rev. Dr. Douglas Wilson, minister 
of First Church. Jonathan Brown, chair- 
man of the board of managers, pre- 
sented the keys to the building to the 
Rev. Dr. Wilson and Gordon Braniff, 
clerk of session, read the statement of 
dedication. 


THE SESSION AND MEMBERS of Knox 
Church, Midland, Ont., gathered to say 
good-bye to Kenneth and Claire Ellis on 
Oct. 21. The Ellises have been long and 
faithful members of Knox. Mr. Ellis has 
served as clerk of session and chairman 
of the mission and outreach committee. 
He also held numerous workshops to 
prepare Sunday school teachers. Mrs. 
Ellis is well known across the country as 
a past president of the W.M.S. (W.D.). 
Presentations were made by Fred Hack- 
er, clerk of session, and Aileen Wallace, 
representing the W.M.S. groups of the 
church. The Ellises have moved to Owen 
Sound, Ont., to be near family members. 
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Staples Quality Travel 


SPECIAL TOUR DEPARTURE 
REV. CLAIR & MRS. MacLEOD 
INVITE YOU TO JOIN THEM ON A TOUR OF 
BRITAIN & IRELAND 
LV. HALIFAX 21 JUNE, RETURN 6 JULY, 1991 
CALL FOR DETAILS ON THIS EXCITING TOUR 
JENNIFER @ WENDY e BARBARA 
GIANTS TRURO, N.S. (902) 895-5333 
TRAVEL CONFIDENCE 
yeti stsie ABA: 
advertising? 


CHURCH PEWS 
Solid elm. Recently refinished. 
The Preshyterian Record 
has reasonable rates. 


Very good condition. 
Approximately 800 linear feet. 


Photo available upon request. 
Phone: Al Pauls, 204-284-2964 
or Fax: 204-287-8169. 


ADDRESS CHANGE COUPON 


1. Attach an OLD address label here 
(or, if you don’t have a label, 
PRINT your old address) 


Send to 
Circulation Department 
Presbyterian Record 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 
M3C 1J7 
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News, 


continued from page 39 


Dr. E.H. Bean retires 
as Atlantic Synod Clerk 

At the meeting of the Synod of the 
Atlantic Provinces in Charlottetown, 
October 2-4, the resignation of Dr. 
E.H. Bean after 39 years as Synod 
Clerk (and one as Acting Clerk) was 
accepted. 

Dr. Bean was presented with a 
Scroll of Appreciation at a banquet 
held in Zion Church, which was at- 
tended by Lt.-Gov. Marion Reid of 
Prince Edward Island, Premier Joe 
Ghiz, and the mayor of Charlotte- 
town, Jack Ready. 

Dr. John Cameron, minister of the 
Kirk of St. James in Charlottetown, 
succeeds Dr. Bean. 

Other matters receiving synod con- 
cern included the environment and 
native issues. Canada’s provincial 
health ministers were also meeting in 
Charlottetown at the time and the 
synod took the opportunity to send a 
message voicing support for native 
concerns to them. Messages were 
sent as well to the native councils 
within synod bounds, joining the 
councils in their wish for a just solu- 
tion to their problems. The synod ad- 
mitted complicity in the plight of na- 
tive people and urged its presbyteries 
and congregations to begin programs 
involving dialogue with native peo- 
ple in their areas. 

The new Moderator of the Atlantic 
Synod is the Rev. Cedric Pettigrew, 
minister of Calvin Church, Halifax. 


Calgary church helps 
Czechoslovakian congregation 


A cheque for $1,090, the first in- 
stalment of a $3,000 gift from Varsi- 
ty Acres Presbyterian Church, Cal- 
gary, to a Czech Brethren congrega- 
tion in Hradec Kralove, was deliv- 
ered by Varsity Acres member Jerry 
Novosad during a visit he made to his 
homeland in September. 

The money is to help pay for major 
structural repairs to the 200-year-old 
Brethren church building. The con- 
gregatic™ is in the midst of reclaim- 
ing por:ons of its building which it 
was forced to rent under rules im- 
posed by the country’s former gov- 
ernment. Forty years of neglect by 


the previous tenants have forced the 


repairs, the cost of which is clearly 


beyond the means of the congrega- 
tion. 

Mr. Novosad used to visit the 
Brethren congregation as a student, 
almost 25 years ago and he has main- 
tained contact with some of its mem- 
bers. He was first approached about 
the possibility of financial aid from 
Varsity Acres Church during a visit 
to Czechoslovakia last year. 

The session of Varsity Acres en- 
thusiastically endorsed the idea of 
helping the Czech congregation and 
the elders donated the first instalment 
so that the church budget would not 
be affected. 


Residents and guests at opening of St. Mark’s 
Court. 


Church dedicates housing 
complex 

On the afternoon of October 24, 
the ribbon was cut to officially open 
St. Mark’s Court, the more than $9 
million housing complex sponsored 
by St. Mark’s Church, Don Mills, 
Ontario. 

The 76-unit complex houses a mix 
of residents. There are currently 
close to 20 physically-challenged 
persons who require attendant care. 
Along with them are single-parent 
families in assisted housing and some 
seniors. 

In his prayer of dedication, the 
Rev. Terry Hastings of St. Mark’s 
Church gave thanks for the ‘‘willing 
and compassionate hearts of persons 
who captured a vision and followed it 
through.’’ He prayed that the doors 
of St. Mark’s Court would be ‘‘al- 
ways open to those in need . . . May 
its care always be given with dignity 
to those seeking independence and 
freedom. And may its resident al- 
ways have a strong sense of the com- 
munity in which they live, a strong 
sense of their community.”’ 

A few weeks prior to the opening 
of the housing complex, the Pres- 


bytery of East Toronto dedicated the 


December, 1965 

Five hundred attended the 16th an- 
nual Thanksgiving convention of To- 
ronto and Kingston Synod PYPS, at 
Glenview Church, Toronto. 

A highlight was the commitment 
service Sunday evening which in- 
cluded the pageant of light and the in- 
stallation of the new synod exec- 
utive. Addresses, delivered by the 
Rev. Max V. Putnam of St. An- 


drew’s, Kingston, were on_ the 
theme, ‘“‘First they gave them- 
selvesa+ 


Saturday evening banquet and 
‘‘Entertainment Showcase °65’’ was 
held at the Queen Elizabeth building 
on the CNE grounds. The program 
included semi-professional and _pro- 
fessional folk singers, comedians, 
musicians and quartets. The Edna 
MacIntyre proficiency trophy was 
presented to East Toronto Pres- 
bytery. 

On Sunday there was a choir com- 
petition, (won by Barrie Presbytery 
who received the Green-Oliverio Me- 
morial Trophy), a missions panorama 
entitled ‘“‘Around the world in 80 
minutes,’’ buffet supper and the eve- 
ning young people’s service. The Pil- 
grim Players, of the Christian Drama 
Council, presented a play, ‘‘The Cof- 
feehouse’’ following the service. 


December, 1940 
THE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT 
Rev. H. Beverley Ketchen, D.D. 

I wonder if it would seem irreve- 
rent or out of place to suggest a new 
parable and say that “‘the Kingdom 
of heaven is like the Christmas spir- 
it?’’ Christmas has been too much 
commercialized in recent years and 
many people find the Santa Claus 
burden pretty heavy. There are those 
who condemn the extravagance of 
the modern Christmas. But isn’t it af- 
ter all the celebration of a glorious 
extravagance for ‘‘God so loved the 
world that He gave His only begotten 
Son”. 

One cannot help feeling a little sor- 
ry for that very practical man who 
suggested the other day that there 
should be organized a ‘‘Society for 
the Prevention of Useless Giving,”’ 
by which presumably he means the 
giving of things that are of no practi- 
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cal value. (But really a society made 
up of people with that attitude to life 
would be destitute of thrills.) Is any- 
thing useless that gives joy, that 
quickens the pulse, that speaks of 
thoughtful affection or sympathy, 
that brings the sun out in the dull 
sky? A bunch of roses might be con- 
sidered useless from a_ utilitarian 
standpoint, but I can imagine a bunch 
of roses doing more good than a bag 
of potatoes. When Mary broke her 
alabaster box and poured out the fra- 
grant ointment there were those who 
would have prevented such useless 
giving, but if I remember rightly that 
was not the view that Jesus took at 
all. Love has a glorious contempt for 
the severely practical and without the 
generosity and the beautiful follies of 
love life would be as arid as the Saha- 
ra desert. 


ee 

December, 1915 

St. Paul’s Church, Simcoe, Ont., 
having substitued electric light for 
gas, will be glad to donate the gas 
fixtures to any Presbyterian Church 
that might find them suitable. There 
are five handsome gasoliers. Apply 
to Wm. L. Innes, Simcoe, Ont. 


December, 1890 
PRESBYTERIANISM IN 
B. COLUMBIA. 

The Church in British Columbia is 
becoming consolidated. The Ameri- 
can Presbyterian congregation in 
Vancouver, hitherto connected with 
the U.S. Presbytery of Puget Sound, 
was received by the Presbytery of 
Columbia at its last meeting; and Mr. 
Christie, of Wellington, the only 
minister of the Church of Scotland in 
the Province, together with his con- 
gregation, have applied to be re- 
ceived into our church, and doubtless 
will be received at next meeting. 
Considering the short time the Pres- 
bytery of Columbia has been in exis- 
tence, one is surprised at what has al- 
ready been accomplished in the way 
of organization and equipment. 
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THE ECUMENICAL 
HYMNAL FOR 
TODAY'S CHURCH 


Flymns, Psalms, 
and Spiritual Songs 


E nthusiasm is building for this long-awaited hymnal that praises the 
glory of God with language that is familiar yet inclusive. The hym- 


nal is available now! 


C haired by Melva W. Costen, Professor of Worship and Music at the 
Interdenominational Theological Center in Atlanta, Georgia, a 
committee of eighteen men and women—diverse in nationality and 
ethnic background— worked diligently for over four years to develop this 
highly acclaimed worship aid in response to the changing music needs 


of church congregations in the '90s. 


@@ A full-size 716-page resource 
for congregational singing, com- 


mitted to theological, literary, and 


musical integrity 


2@ More then 600 traditional and 


contemporary hymns, psalms, 


spiritual songs, and service music 


chosen for ease of singing and 


playing 


e@ Seven indexes for quick refer- 
ence and selections 


¢® The traditional Lord's Prayer 
and the Apostles’ Creed featured 


in Spanish and Korean 

2® Inclusive language that reflects 
a SeNnsitivity to age, race, gender, 
and physical limitations 


Pew Edition, $12.95. Also available in Pulpit/Gift and 


Accompanist's editions. Rich maroon bindings. 


Published by Westminster/John Knox Press, Louisville, KY 


Sampled—Wave Digital Organs 


Advanced digital technology 
and traditic al craftsmanship 
for those who demand the best 


| Slassic 


-12— 300 Don Park Rd, 
Markham, Ont L3R 3A1 


(416) 475-1263 


BED & BREAKFAST 
Minutes to Yonge & Davisville subway in 


Toronto. Single. Non-smoker. Call (416) 
483-5945. 
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A. MILLARD GEORGE 
Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Managing Director — Paul J. Mullen 


ae 
~7F SENNHEISER 
INFRARED 


For Wireless microphone systems and personal 
INFRARED assistive listening devices CON- 
TACT: TC Electronics (Canada) Ltd., 221 La- 
brosse, Pointe-Claire, Quebec H9R 1A3 Tel: (514) 
426-3010. Fax: (514) 426-2979. In Ontario tele- 
phone: (416) 599-9713. 


December, 1990 


News 


continued 


new daycare and Christian education 
facilities of St. Mark’s Church. The 
previous structures, built in the 1950s 
and 60s, had been torn down, with 
the exception of the sanctuary, to 
make room for St. Mark’s Court. 


Dialing for the Lord: 
Baptist church uses telemarket- 
ing 

A Baptist church in the United 
States has turned to telemarketing as 
a means of church growth. 

‘‘We’re trying to use the tech- 
niques of the 90s to share the Gos- 
pel,’’ says the Rev. Sean Lee, pastor 
of the fledgling Good Shepherd 
American Baptist Church in Bear, 
Delaware. 

Employing the methods of their | 
mentor, Norman Whan, a Quaker 
salesman, Lee and his wife, Sarah, 
who is also ordained, assisted by 40 
volunteers, made more than 14,000 
phone calls and sent follow-up litera- 
ture to those requesting it. Under 
Whan’s formula, a church making 
that many phone calls can expect to 
find about 1,400 people interested 
enough to talk further and about 140 
who will show up at the first worship 
service. 

The first service at Good Shepherd 
Church, held May 13, drew ‘‘just 
about 140,’’ according to the Lees. 
Attendance through the summer 
months averaged in the 90s. The 
rented community centre the congre- 
gation worships in has become too 
small for its needs. 

The Lees and their volunteers en- 
countered a wide variety of responses 
to their phone calls, including several 
X-rated answering machines, a 
young man profusely apologetic for 
backsliding, and 1,352 people who 
were interested enough to accept fol- 
low-up litrature. (Source: The Ameri- 
can Baptist) 


Christians take office in Russia 

Since the formation of the Chris- 
tian Democratic Party in 1989 in the 
Soviet Union, hundreds of Christians 
have entered into politics. Some say 
their faith has helped them get elect- 
eds 

‘The fact that I’m a Christian and 


ae 2 CUEANINGS 


What if it is unto us that a child is 
born and a son is given?’’ 

If that is what the nativity is about, 
it’s reminiscent of the time the adult 
Jesus gave the keys to quixotic old 
Peter, telling him, “‘Here are the 
keys to the Kingdom,’’ implying, 
““You’re in charge till I get back.’’ 
And poor old undependable, half- 
comprehending Peter knew he must 
start being responsible. 

— William Willimon 


She struck the angel Gabriel as hard- 
ly old enough to have a child at all, 
let alone this child, but he’d been en- 
trusted with a message to give her, 
and he gave it. He told her what the 
child was to be named, and who he 
was to be, and something about the 
mystery that has to come upon her. 
““You mustn’t be afraid, Mary,’’ he 
said. As he said it, he only hoped she 
wouldn’t notice that beneath the 
great, golden wings he himself was 
trembling with fear to think that the 
whole future of creation hung now on 
the answer of a girl. 

— Frederick Buechner 


Everything has been said before, but 
since nobody listens, we have to keep 
going back and begin again. 

— André Gide 


News 


continued 


everybody knows it ensured my vic- 
tory,”’ said Valery Borshchov. 
Borshchov was elected to the Mos- 
cow City Council with 70 per cent of 
the vote in a race against four Com- 
munist opponents. 

In July Moscow News estimated 
that the Christian Democratic Party 
had already gained 30 per cent of the 
people’s vote. According to Victor 
Aksyuchits, who was recently elect- 
ed delegate to the Russian Parlia- 
ment, “‘We have something to tell 


This earth of ours was finished mil- 
lions upon millions of years ago. It 
circled round and round silently in 
the dark — inert, forgotten, dead; un- 
til something, groping its way 
through the blackness, found earth’s 
face, and stayed, and played upon it. 
The light had come; and with it ev- 
erything that mattered carne: colour 
and beauty and life itself. So God, 
who once shone out of darkness, has 
in the face of Jesus Christ shone into 
my poor heart. The difference be- 
tween that dead ball spinning in per- 
petual night, and this earth teeming 
with its wonders — that’s the differ- 
ence Christ has made for me. 

— from Love is a Spendthrift by Paul 
Scherer 


When the song of the angels is 
stilled, 
When the star in the sky is gone, 
When the kings and princes are 
home, : 
When the shepherds are back with 
their flock, 
The worl »f Christmas begins: 
To fine ‘ie lost, 
To hea: ine broken, 
To feed the hungry, 
To release the prisoner, 
To rebuild the nations, 
To bring peace among brothers, 
To make music in the heart. 
— Howard Thurman 


our society, and the society is ready 
to accept what we have to tell them.’’ 

Gleb Yakunin, an Orthodox priest 
who spent several years in prison for 
his faith, says he does the same thing 
now in government that he did as a 
dissident. He says his priority is pas- 
sage of a law guaranteeing freedom 
of conscience for all religious believ- 
ers. 

The party’s leaders are primarily 
from the Russian Orthodox Church, 
but they receive support from evan- 
gelicals — and some opposition from 
the Orthodox hierarchy. The party is 
open to believers and non-believers 
alike, the leaders say. (Christianity 
Today). 0 
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(in Canada) 
$15 per year 
(USA and foreign) 
Gift subscription to: 


Name: 


Address: 


postal code 


For additional gift sub- 
scriptions, please attach a 
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tional gift subscriptions 
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50 Wynford Drive 
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DEATHS 


ADRAIN, LAURA BELLE, 93, longtime ac- 
tive member of First Presbyterian, Regina, 
Sask. Sept. 30. 

ALDRIDGE, ERNEST (JACK), 77, elder for 
48 years; Chairman of Finance Comm. for 
New Logan Geddie; Bd. of Glen Mhor 
Camp, Rep. Elder, Presbytery of Barrie, 
Collingwood, Ont. Sept. 25. 

BALL, ROBERT J., 84,, longtime member 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian, Aurora, Ont. 
July 16. 

DANIELS, MARGARET E., elder and chair- 
man Christian Education Comm. St. Giles 
Church, Calgary, Alta. Life member and 
honorary member W.M.S., Past Pres. Cal- 
gary Presbyterial, former Sunday School 
Supt., choir member. Served on the Bd. of 
Ewart College, Provincial CGIT boards as 
Dir. Youth Camps at Camp Kannawin. 

DOUGLAS, J. ALEX, 76, longtime elder Ca- 
ledonia Presbyterian, Caledonia, Ont. 
Sept. 21. 

FISK, J. ARTHUR, 89, longtime member and 
elder, Knox Church, Teeswater, Ont. 
Sept. 21. 

GLAZE, LILLIAN, 51, member of First Pres- 
byterian, Regina, Sask. Sept. 28. 

HOUSEZ, VERN J., 58, active member St. 
Giles Church, St. Catharines, Ont. Oct. 6. 

HYDE, GRACE, longtime elder, choir mem- 
ber and office-holder in several church 
groups, St. Andrew’s Church, St. John’s, 
Nfld. July 7. 


LEE, THOMAS G., 60, elder and chairman of 
missions, Chinese Presbyterian Church, 
Vancouver, B.C. Representative Elder in 
Westminister Presbytery. Aug. 26. 

MATHESON, J. PHILIP, 84, elder and Sec.- 
Treas., Glasgow Road Presbyterian, 
P.E.I. Clerk of Session of Brookfield 
Charge for 41 years. Sept. 8. 

MacCULLOCH, VINCENT K., longtime 
member and elder for over 30 years, for- 
mer Trustee Saint David’s Church, Hal- 
ifax, N.S. Sept. 30. 

McEWEN, NORMAN ALLISTER, elder for 
48 years at Westminster Presbyterian, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Served on Bd. of 
Mgrs; former treasurer, as well as Sunday 
School Teacher. July 26. 


McKAY, GEORGE, elder for 32 years at Oril- 
lia Presbyterian Church, Orillia, Ont. Oct. 
15; 

McKENDRY, ARCHIE, 70, former elder of 
Knox Presbyterian, Guelph, Ont. Elder of 
Knox Church, Sundridge, Ont. and mem- 
ber of Building Committee. Sept. 25. 


McLAUGHLIN, RUTH (INGLIS), elder, 
choir member and charter member, Water- 
loo North Presbyterian Church. Aug. 20. 


McLETCHIE, MRS. JAMES K., of Knox 
Church, St. Thomas, formerly ef Liv- 
ingstone Church, Montreal; life member of 
the W.M.S. Aug. 24. 


PEASE, CARL F., 45, elder, choir member, 
Chairman of Christian Education and 
member of the Bd. of Mgrs. Knox Pres- 
byterian, St. Thomas, Ont. Oct. 6. 


REID, W.H. ‘Pete’, faithful member Knox 
Presbyterian, Acton, Ont. Oct. 11. 


RITCHIE, HERBERT L., 74, member and 
faithful elder of Knox Presbyterian, Acton, 
Ont. July 11. 


SCHIEMAN, DANIEL, 90, longtime elder 
and Clerk of Session of Glencoe Presbyte- 
rian, Glencoe, Ont. July 12. 


SMITH, JANET H., 67, devoted member St. 
Paul’s Presbyterian, Eckville, Alta. and 
longtime member of St. Paul’s Evening 
Group. July 21. 


TURNBULL, DR. A. ROSS, longtime elder 
and active member of St. Andrew’s Pres- 
byterian, Barrie, Ont. July 31. 


WILSON, EDITH G. (NEE HORIE), 86, 
member of St. David’s, Scarborough, and 
former longtime member of Knox, Strat- 
ford, Morningside, Toronto and St. An- 
drew’s, Belleville. Aug. 31. 


YOUNG, IAN M., Board member Ontario Bi- 
ble College & Seminary, African Inland 
Mission, Christian Children’s Fund; elder 
and trustee, Knox Church Toronto, Ont. 
Sept. 23. 


To Joseph, A Just Man 


W:: there a dream that told you all the worst? 
So many wakenings to urgent news: 

‘*Take her to wife; no man has known her first,”’ 
or ‘Bear them to Egypt now, no time to lose,”’ 
and then ‘‘Return again,’’ at Herod’s death. 
Each time, a new imperative to keep, 

some change in route, that home in Nazareth, 


and never sure if these were dream or sleep. 
In all those troubling years, when did you know 


each visit for a prophecy fulfilled? 


How did you school yourself in letting go, 


enacting the impossible, unwilled, 


and silencing the sounds of human loss 
before some spirit too immense to cross? 


— Elizabeth Hahn 
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INDUCTIONS 

Crocker, Rev. H. Douglas L., Stroud Pres- 
byterian Church, Ont. Nov. 2. 

Lennox, Rev. Douglas E.W., Huntingdon, St. 
Andrew’s, Athelstan, Que. Sept. 9. 

McDonald, Rev. Ranald S., Ormstown, Rock- 
burn, Ormstown, Que. Sept. 16. 

Oh, Rev. Brian, Korean Christian, London, 
Ont. Oct. 14. 


VACANCIES AND 
INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Charlottetown, Zion Church, P.E.I. Rev. Go- 
don J. Matheson, Box 103, Charlottetown, 
P. BRIE CLA 7K2. 

Blue Mountain pastoral charge, Knox Zion 
and Blair Churches, N.S. Rev. David Hay- 
ward, P.O. Box 281, Sherbrooke, N.S. 
BOJ 3C0. 

Fredericton, St. Andrew’s Church, N.B., 
Rev. Dave Dewar, Harvey Station, N.B., 
EOH 3HO. 

Glace Bay, St. Paul’s Church, N.S., Rev. Dr. 
E.H. Bean, 746 Westmount Rd., Sydney, 
N.S:, BIR 1B7: 

Halifax, Knox Church, N.S., Rev. C.C. Petti- 
grew, 3311 Ashburn Ave., Halifax, N.S. 
B3L 4C3. 

Hopewell, First, Eureka, Zion, Gairloch, St. 
Andrew’s, Rocklin, Middle River, Rev. 
Dr. Paul A. Brown, R.R. 1. Trenton, 
N.S. BOK 1X0. 

Pictou, First Presbyterian Church, N.S., Rev. 
Waldon Moase, R.R.2, Pictou, Dur- 
ham, N.S. BOK 1HO. 

Marion Ridge, Mira Ferry, Catalone and 
Louisbourg pastoral charge, Cape Breton 
N.S. Rev. Dr. M.A. Caldwell, 12 Lorway 
Ave., Sydney, N.S. B1P 4Z2. 

North River, North Shore, Englishtown pasto- 
ral charge, Cape Breton, N.S., Rev. Ian 
G. MacLeod, Box 184, Baddeck, N.S., 
BOE 1BO0. 

Richmond Bay pastoral charge, P.E.I., Rev. 
Linda R. Berdan, P.O. Box 213, Kensing- 
ton, P.E.I., COB 1MO. 

Saint John, St. Matthew’s Presbyterian 
Church, N.B., Rev. Philip J. Lee, 101 Co- 
burg St., Saint John, N.B., E2L 3J8. 

Stanley, St. Peter’s and Williamsburg, St. 
Paul's. Rev. Basil Lowery, 50 Colwell 
Dr., Unit 18, R.R. 8, Fredericton, N.B. 
E3B 5WS. 

Sydney Mines, St. Andrew’s Church, N.S., 
Rev. M.A. Caldwell, 12 Lorway Ave., 
Sydney, N.S., BIP 4Z2. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Montreal, Ephraim Scott Memorial,Que. Rev. 
Brian Sharpe, 581 Sharron, Montreal, 
Que. H3K 2P4. 


Ottawa, Gloucester Ont.,Rev. Brian Weather- 
don, 82 Kent St., Ottawa, Ont. KIP 5N9. 


Ingleside, St. Matthew’s Church, Ont., Mr. 
William Fleming, Clerk, Box 134, Ingle- 
side, Ont., KOC 1MO. 


Inverness, St. Andrew’s Church, Que., 3- 
point co-operative charge with the United 
Church, Rev. Scott Emery, Box 2, R.R. 2, 
Melbourne, Que., JOB 2BO0. 


TRANSITION 


Kirk Hill, St. Columba Presbyterian Church 
Ont. (two point co-operative charge with 
the United Church) Rev. Ken Wild, P.O. 
Box 39, Dunvegan, Ont., KOC 1JO. 

Montreal, Maisonneuve-St. Cuthbert’s Pres- 
byterian Church, Que., Rev. S.M. Priest- 
ley, Jr., 496 Birch Ave., St. Lambert, 
Que., J4P 2M8. 

Morrisburg, Knox Church, and Dunbar Pres- 
byterian Church, Ont., Rev. Bert de 
Bruijn, Box 777, Chesterville, Ont., KOC 
1HO. 

Ottawa, Erskne Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. Dr. Arthur Currie, 2330 Whitehaven 
Cres., Ottawa, Ont., K2B 5H4. 

Pierrefonds, Westminster Presbyterian, P.Q. 
Rey. Andrew Johnston, 70 Beaconsfield 
Blvd., Beaconsfield, P.Q. H9W 3Z3. 

Quebec City, St. Andrew’s Church, P.Q., The 
Vacancy Committee, Box 161, Quebec, 
Que., GIR 4P3. 

St. Foy, Eglise Ste. Marc, Que. Apply to the 
Presbytery Commission: Rev. Blake 
Walker, Chairman; Secretary, Rev. Daniel 
Forget, 5 Rue Belmont, Melbourne, Que.., 
GOB 2B0. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Barrie, Essa Road Presbyterian Church, Ont. 
Rev. Donald R. McKillican, 3 Brookdale 
Drive, Barrie, Ont., L4N 1N5. 

Creemore, St. Andrew’s, Dunedin, Knox, 
Maple Valley, St. Andrew’s and Horn- 
ing’s Mills, Knox Presbyterian Churches, 
Ont. Rev. A.R. Neal Mathers, Box 12, 
Nottawa, Ont. LOM 1P0. 

Lakefield, St. Andrew’s, Lakehurst, Knox and 
Warsaw, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. Reg. J. 
McMillan, 1140 St. Paul’s St., Peterbo- 
rough, Ont. K9H 7C3. 

Leaskdale, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Rev. Har- 
ry Waite, Box 316, Uxbridge, Ont., LOC 
1KO. 

Markham, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Wallace Whyte, 471 Manse Road, West 
Hill, Ont. MIE 3V7. 

Mississauga (Malton), St. Mark’s Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Rev. Dennis Cook, 2993 
Arvida Circle, Mississauga, Ont., L5N 
1R6. 

Scarborough, Clairlea Park Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Rev. G.J. Bylaard, c/o St. 
Stephen’s Presbyterian Church, 3817 Law- 
rence Ave. East, Scarborough, Ont., MIG 
IR2. 

Streetsville, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
A.H.W. McWilliams, 89 Dunn St., Oak- 
ville, Ont., L6J 3C8. 

Toronto, Alderwood Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. P.G.D. Kerr, 48 Calstock 
Drive, Etobicoke, Ont. M9V 1G9. 

Toronto, Logan Geggie Memorial Presbyteri- 
an Church, Ont., Dr. Howard Shantz, 
3845 Lakeshore Blvd W., Unit 411, Etobi- 
coke, Ont., M8W 4Y3. 

St. Giles, Kingsway, Toronto, Ont. Rev. R.C. 
Taylor, 119 Mimico Ave., Etobicoke, 
Ont., M8V 1R6. 

Waterloo, Waterloo North Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Dr. Zander Dunn, 20 Que- 
bec St., Guelph, Ont., NIH 2T4. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Alvinston pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. Jeremy 
Ashton, Box 555, Wyoming, Ont., NON 
1TO 


Appin, Appin Presbyterian Church, and Mel- 
bourne, Guthrie Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. Barbara Young, 192 Main St., 
Ailsa Craig, Ont., NOM 1A0. 

Bluevale, Knox, Belmore, Belmore, Ont., 
Rev. John P. Vaudry, Box 466, Wingham, 
Ont. NOG 2W0 

Chatham, St. James Church, and Dover, New 
St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. Hugh 
Appel, Knox Church, 251 Duncan St., 
Wallaceburg, Ont., N8A 5A1. 

Dundas, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Alan Mc- 
Pherson, 165 Charlton Ave. W., Hamil- 
ton, Ont., L8P 2C8. 

Embro, Knox Church, and Harrington, Knox 
Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. A.E. Bailey, 17 
Mill Pond Court, 103, Simcoe, Ont., 
N3Y 5H9. 

Hanover, St. Andrew’s Church, and Ayton, 
Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Roy A. Taylor, 
Box 1811, Walkerton, Ont., NOG 2V0. 

London, Hamilton Road Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. William Vanderstelt, 225 Col- 
lege St., Belmont, Ont., NOL 1BO. 

London, Knollwood Park Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Rev. Terry Ingram, 862 
Freele St., London, Ont., N6H 3P3. 

St. Catharines, St. Andrews and Scottlea Pres- 
byterian Churches, Ont., Rev. J.H. Van 
Haneghan, 19 Claimont Circle, Welland, 
OnvnesG2e4: 

St. Catharines, St. Giles Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. D.A. Beaton, 53 Church St. 
St. Catharines, Ont., L2R 3C3. 


’ 


St. Catharines, West St. Andrew’s Church, 
and St. Davids, First Presbyterian Church, 
Ont wRever bras: Murray Barron, Box 
1302, Fonthill, Ont., LOS 1E0. 

Teeswater, Knox, Kinlough Presbyterian. 
Rev. Hugh L. Nugent, Box 208, Ripley, 
Ont. NOG 2R0. 

Thamesville, St. James Presbyterian Church, 
Kent Bridge, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. 
Evelyn Carpenter, 60 Fifth Street, Chat- 
ham, Ont., N7M 4V7. 

Walkerton, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Gordon 
Fresque, Box 151, Tara, Ont., NOH 2NO. 

Windsor, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Assis- 
tant Minister: Rev. Kees Vandermey, 3149 
Forest Glade Dr., Windsor, Ont., N8R 
1W6. 

Wiarton, St. Paul’s and Huron Feathers, Sau- 
ble Beach, Ont. Clergy couple/Clergy 
Camp Dir., Rev. Douglas Gordon, Box 
311, Southampton, Ont. NOH 2L0. 


Synod of Manitoba and 
Northwestern Ontario 


Atikokan, St. Andrew’s. Part-time. <A 
B.W.M. Canada Operations appt. Rev. 
Andrew Turnbull, 306-B First St. E., Fort 
Frances, Ont. P9A 1K7. (807) 274-2263. 

Selkirk, Knox Church, Man., Rev. John Old- 
enkamp, 709 St. Mary’s Road, Winnipeg, 
Man., R2M 3M8. 

Thunder Bay, First Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. Milton Fraser, 112-205 Grenville 
Ave., Thunder Bay, Ont., P7A 7TS. 


continued 
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Synod of Saskatchewan 

Saskatoon, — Calvin-Goforth Presbyterian 
Church, Sask., Rev. Jim McKay, 436 Spa- 
dina Crescent East, Saskatoon, Sask., S7K 
3G6. 

Swift Current, St. Andrew’s Church, Sask. 
Rev. Gwen Brown, Box 247 Kipling, 
Sask. SOG 2S0. 


Synold of Alberta 

Calgary, Centennial Presbyterian Church, 
Alta., Rev. John Fraser, 6327 Dalmarnock 
Cres. N.W., Calgary, Alta., T3A 1H3. 

Calgary, Korean Presbyterian Church, Alta., 
Rev. M.J. Morris, 703 Heritage Drive 
S.W., Calgary, Alta., T2V 2W4. 

Innisfail, St. Andrew’s and Penhold, Chalm- 

| ers, Alta. The Rev. Drew Burnand, Box 
248, Eckville, Alta., TOM OXO. 

Fort Macleod, St. Andrew’s Church, and Jum- 
bo Valley, Knox Church, Alta., Rev. 
D’Arcy Lade, 1818 - 5th Ave. S., Leth- 
bridge, Alta., T1J OW6. 

Fort McMurray, Faith Presbyterian Church, 
Alta., Rev. Lloyd Fourney, 10025-105th 
St., Edmonton, Alta., T5J 1C8. 

Olds, St. Andrew’s Church, Alta., Rev. Gor- 
don Cunningham, 3821 - 59th Ave. Cres- 
cent, Red Deer, Alta., T4N 4V9. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Nanaimo, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
Robert Kerr, 391 Bass Ave., Parksville, 
B.C., V9P 1L6. 

Surrey, St. Andrew’s Newton Presbyterian 
Church, B.C., Dr. Brian J. Fraser, 6040 
Iona Drive, Vancouver, B.C., V6T 1J6. 


ORDER OF DIACONAL MINISTRIES 
VACANCIES 


St. Giles Church, Ottawa, Ont., has a full- 
time position for a Youth Ministry Co-ordina- 
tor to assume responsibilities of a youth min- 
istry and outreach programme. Position effec- 
tive January Ist, 1991. Please contact: Ms. 
Helen Lister, Chairman, Search Committee, 
St. Giles Presbyterian Church, 174 First Ave- 
nue, Ottawa, Ont., K1S 2G4. 


Knox Church, Milton, Ont., in the 
Toronto/Kingston Synod, has a vacancy for a 
Diaconal Minister. Duties are primarily in the 


areas of Christian education and youth work. 
Please contact: Rev. Noble Dean, 170 Main 
St. East, Milton, Ont., L9T 1N8. 


Presbytery of Calgary-Macleod is seeking a 
Diaconal Mnister to give full-time leadership 
in Christian education and leadership devel- 
opment. Please contact: Rev. Hector Rose, 
Chairman of the Search Committee, Box 2M 
Bassano, Alberta, TOJ OBO. 


Board of World Mission 
OVERSEAS PERSONNEL NEEDS 


Central Asia — Orthopaedic Surgeon 


Nepal — Foresters and Bus. 
Megrs./Accts. 

Africa — Nurse Midwife, Doctor 

China — English Teachers (2 yrs.) 

Nicaragua — Medical Doctor to work ina 


TB Clinic & Community 
Health 
Those interested should contact the Rev. Peter 
Ruddell, General Secretary, Board of World 
Mission, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Onta- 
rio. M3C 1J7. 


YOUTH IN MISSION 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Last summer Youth in Mission filled three Ca- 
nadian projects and sent twenty-three people to 
Central America. We currently have three 
young people serving from Sept. to May; two 
in Canada, one in Central America. Youth in 
Mission is always looking for congregations, 
presbyteries, community agencies and camps 
to apply as YIM projects. If you have a crea- 
tive idea on how a young person (18-30) could 
serve you as a volunteer please contact us. We 
are also looking for young people (16-30) as 
well as some adults who would like to serve as 
a YIM volunteer. Upcoming projects are for 
the winter/spring term (Mar.-June). and the 
Summer of ’91. Projects range from daily va- 
cation Bible School leaders, youth work, pas- 
toral assistants, community work, leadership 
at camps as well as Int’l projects. Please con- 
tact Rev. Linda Ashfield, 49 Margaret Ave. 
S., Waterloo, Ont. N2J 2C8. Phone: (519) 
886-4150 or 749-2883. 


Clerks of Presbytery 


Presbytery of Winnipeg: Rev. Jeffrey Smith, 
Box 1425 Stonewall, MB, ROC 2Z0. (204) 
467-8414. 


through print. 


Don’t Miss Out on Our FIRST 
WRITER’S AND EDITOR’S WORKSHOP 


“Writing for Publication” is being co-sponsored by Crieff Hills Com- 
munity and the Presbyterian Record. |t will be held at Crieff Hills, 
February 1-3, 1991. Registration (limit 24) is open to those who 
write or wish to write for congregational, presbyterial or church 
publications, or are simply interested in communicating better 


For more information and to register, contact: 
Crieff Hills Community 
R.R. 2, Puslinch, Ont., NOB 2U0 
(519) 824-7898 
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EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR — CAWG 


The Canada Asia Working Group, an 
ecumenical coalition working in support 
of justice and human rights in Asia 
seeks Executive Director for early 
1991. Applicant needs experience in 
church and ecumenical relations in 
Canada, Asia issues, social analy- 
sis/research. 


Job description and qualifications avail- 
able from Rev. Terry Brown, Anglican 
Church of Canada, 600 Jarvis Street, 
Toronto, Ontario, M4Y 2J6. Application 
deadline Dec. 15, 1990. 


St. Mary’s College 
University of St. Andrews 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
24-28 JUNE 1991 


Lecturers include: 
Profs AC Cheyne, 
W Johnstone & JA Whyte 


Write to: 

Mrs Isobel Stuart, 
66 North Street, 
St Andrews, Fife, 

Scotland 


OTTAWA, ONTARIO: Glebe-St. James 
United, a centrally-located church serving 
both neighborhood and city, requires a Min- 
ister of Music to be part of its team ministry 
effective July 1, 1991. We seek a dynamic 
music director with eclectic musical tastes, 
warm interpersonal skills and a deep person- 
al faith. Strongly supported by the congrega- 
tion, our active music program includes a 
30-voice senior choir with soloists and in- 
strumentalists, youth choir/s, and opportuni- 
ties for musical excellence and creativity. 
There is an extensive choral music library. 
Teaching privileges are available. The sanct- 
uary features a 3-manual Casavant organ and 
excellent acoustics. Salary negotiable. 
Please apply with full resume by January 30, 
1991 to: Elizabeth Elton, Ministry of Music 
Search Committee, Glebe-St. James United 
Church, 650 Lyon Street, Ottawa, Ontario 
aS sey) 


A Video for Emmanuel 


MEDITATION 


Enid A. Pottinger 
art by Arlene Swenor 


Read: Isaiah 9:6 and Luke 2: 12-13 


N othing Presbyterian begins without a word study. Semiotics: a theory of 


signs and symbols. 


Advent and Christmas are full of signs and symbols, and A Video for Emma- 
nuel can flash them before my imaginative consciousness at the touch of a finger. 
Stop. Freeze. Back Up. Fast Forward. Off/On. Rewind. Review. Reflect. Medi- 


tate. 


Signs of Location. Blue and white locate our town and city. Yellow and black, 
green and white help us decipher the highway. Red and blue indicate a church 


location. A city map can pin-point 
me to my particular spot. Lot number 
19. A cross — the symbol of a larger 
loyalty. 

Signs of Access. Exit. Corrosive 
or Medicinal. Internal or External 
use. Toxic/Flammable. Non-toxic 
and Non-flammable. All monitored 
for verification, oberservation, con- 
firmation with an Expiry Date. 
Christmas has no Expiry Date. 

The Semiotics of Religion. Sit. 
Stand. Bow your head. Dress code 
indicates function, not worth. Si- 
lence. Music. Nod and smile. Hand- 
shake. Here a hug, there an embrace. 
Tears and scowls. I am a nobody here 
but, nevertheless, loved and valued 
by God. 

All these signs and symbols in 
quick succession. A numbing 
soundscape gives way to a recogniza- 
ble Christmas sign. Not Bing and his 
Christmas weather fantasy. (The 
Ministry of Transport doesn’t like 
snow to interfere with Its Big Sea- 
son.) But ‘‘All I Want for 
Christmas.’’ The speed of that music 
tape gives us the sign that our Advent 
and Christmas wishes are about to be 
presented, distorted. Then what can 
A Video for Emmanuel do? 

Advent Icon number one: Isaiah 
and Jeremiah — presumably dissi- 
dents, alternately scolding and advis- 
ing their sovereign. The message is 
transferable and transforming: God is 
in the future, part of it. All is not lost; 
a remnant will be saved. Destruction 
and rebuilding are paradoxically 
linked. Well-blooming roses require 
pruning. 

Advent Icon number two: John the 


Baptist — a dishevelled, hippie- 
styled guru who is attractive and 
compelling in spite of his clothes and 
appearance. “‘Not me,” he says, 
‘‘but my successor.”’ Ah, the ex- 
cesses and rhetoric we permit number 
two. 

A Video for Emmanuel must trans- 
form the sign of John the Baptist to 
be a sign for us to expect God in sur- 
prising places. Ever watchful. Ever 
discerning. Forget the package. Con- 
centrate on the message. 

Advent Icon number three: a sign 
and symbol of obedience and accep- 
tance. Mary, pregnant, forced to 
travel, give birth, and then escape to 
a strange land. Emmanuel is God 
with Mary. Must have been an awe- 
some experience, ‘‘simply awe- 
some,’’ as they say. 

Mary discovering purpose in her 
dilemmas after the fact. Mary caught 
in bizarre circumstances, but intuiti- 
vely confident, spiritually alert. 


—— 


A VIDEO FoR 
EMMANUEL 


The book-end signs of _ the 
Christmas story. The pregnant lady 
enters Bethlehem with husband, on a 
donkey. A family of three exits Beth- 
lehem, on a donkey, afraid for their 
lives. All because of a mad, zealous 
Herod whose destiny seemed man- 
ifest only to himself. 

Pause and freeze on this. Govern- 
ments must be monitored. Vote, lob- 
by, participate. A Video for Emma- 
nuel zooms again on the entry and 
exit images. The music tightens. All 
I want for Christmas, Prince of 
Peace, is a righteous government 
which dispenses justice with mercy. 

Most widely distributed Christmas 
sign: the shepherds and astrologers 
visiting the Babe — an extraordinary 
collage which confounds historians. 
A sign of intuitive and cosmic recog- 
nition. Transform this sign, multi- 
plied throughout the ages and make it 
your own. 

Jesus, Son of Mary. Emmanuel: 
God with us. So say we all. For unto 
me, unto us, unto you — even unto 
them, a child is born. The Babe in 
Bethlehem is Emmanuel. 


Prayer: May the hope brought into ; 
the world in Jesus Christ illuminate 
our thoughts and decisions through- 
out this most holy of seasons, now 
and always. Amen.C) 


Arlene Swenor and Enid Pottinger are mem- 
bers of St. Paul’s Church in Hamilton, Onta- 
rio. 
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